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FRANCE AND EUROPE. 


HE succession of storm and sunshine on a mountain land- 
scape is scarcely more rapid or more startling than the 
changes which during the last quarter of a year have played 
over the shifting sky of European politics. Three months ago 
‘there was no sign on the horizon of anything but war—the 
hopeless, interminable war that has no aim or cause but personal 
_ ambition. Men were recalling the memory of the convulsions 
amid which this century opened, and mournfully forecastin 
their return. .There was a talk again of Tilsit agreements an 
European reconstructions—of another dynasty. of Bonapartes 
= the thrones of Italy—of another death-struggle between 
rance and Germany on the Rhine. Every state, great and 
small, betook itself, in self-defence, to the costly armaments 
and the burdensome loans, the penalty, which, in spite of our 
civilization, the caprices of one freebooting power can still 
inflict on the family of nations. Prussia had even taken the 
last fatal measure of preparation which is held to be onl 
warranted by the imminent certainty of war. Now the blood- 
shed is stayed, the ambitious aims are for the time renounced ; 
Murat and Plon-Plon must forget, for a few months at least, 
their dreams of Florentine or Neapolitan grandeur. Prussia 
has sullenly resumed her wonted attitude of inert suspicion, 
and all wears the outward guise of peace. 

And yet every one feels that the interval is more in the 
nature of an armistice than a peace. No one can point with 
certainty to the quarter from which the storm will break, or 
conjecture the pretext which will be used to colour the next 
aggression. But yet there is a vague, all-pervading feeling of 
distrust in every market and every exchange from London to 
Trieste, which cramps commerce and paralyzes enterprise, and 
which is far too deeply seated for all the ‘ Moniteur’s’ assurances 
to remove. Men are too intently occupied in watching for 
every clue, however slender, to the dark thoughts of the 
Emperor of the French, to have much heart for far-reaching 
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projects. Nor is the apprehension peculiar to the timidity of 
commerce. The conferences of Zurich have not done much to 
appease the alarms of statesmen, and the governments that had 
to arm are arming still, Prussia, mindful of Lord 
Malmesbury’s threat, is beginning to look to the Baltic coast. 
The Belgian Chambers have at convinced themselves that 
even with such friendly neighbours as Holland and France, it is 
as well to have one fortress on which they can rely. Germany 
is bethinking herself of strengthening Mainz and Riskecaee, 
and of renewing the fortifications which have been so often 
fatal to the unhappy citizens of Mannheim. Russia, with a 
forecast which is not very reassuring, is urging forward levies 
that can hardly be interpreted as precautions against another 
Borodino, And. even thrifty England has gone so far. as to 
appoint a commission upon the subject of fortification, whose 
report she will no doubt in due time receive, pay for, and 
forget. Every one feels that this last pacification has been an 
unreal settlement, and that there is not on any side a genuine 
acquiescence in its terms. It has neither removed the pro- 
fessed nor the actual cause of the war. It has neither assuaged 
the griefs of Italy nor slaked the French thirst for fame. 
Every question is unsolved that was unsolved before, and there 
is superadded to all the other elements of disquietude the 
feeling that it is now as unsafe to rely upon the Emperor's 
incapacity for war, as upon his professed attachment to peace. 
The hasty engagements of the Villafranca breakfast-room, which 
the Zurich plenipotentiaries are painfully and vainly trying to 
translate into a practical measure, have no doubt conferred a 
prnsee boon on the inhabitants of the Lombard plains. The 
wellers in Brescia and Milan will be the most ungrateful of 
men if they do not insist on the Pope’s canonizing the Emperor. 
But with the Lombard plains his good deeds end. All the 
peninsula south of the Po is, so far as the Emperor’s stipula- 
tions are concerned, abandoned to its former tormentors. And 
if the Duchies, which have been vindicating their own claims 
with such a marvellous combination of self-devotion and self- 
command, should succeed in bettering their condition, it will be 
in = of and not by the help of the terms obtained for them 
by the Emperor of the French. At present, by all accounts, 
their most probable destiny seems to be, to be transferred 
nominally from one imbecile offshoot of a reigning house to 
another—practically, from the dull but well-meaning despotism 
of Austria to the clever and selfish despotism of France. 
In commenting on the present attitude of the Duchies, the 
sycophants of the Emperor have complained bitterly of Italian 
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ingratitude. It is true that his greed with them has sub- 
sided almost as rapidly as it rose. But they had good cause to 
be indignant with their champion. Whether they are entitled 
to upbraid him with bad faith the event will show; but at all 
events they may complain of his shortsightedness. Whether a 
war with Austria was the wisest policy for those who sought to 
succour Italy may well be doubted ; but there can be no doubt 
whatever that that policy was wholly neutralized ~4 the peace 
of Villafranca. Austria could only i charged with being in- 
directly the cause of the sufferings of which so large a number of 
Italians have been the victims. er own rule, in her own Italian 
provinces, as we have before shown in these pages, was, except 
in the actual crisis of a rebellion, both mild and equitable. 
There was a fixed code of law, which does not seem to have 
been unduly strained; a considerable amount of local self- 
government was permitted; and owing to the religious unani- 
mity of the country the concordat pressed but lightly. The 
salient grievance of the population was the enormous taxation 
they were compelled to bear; but any one arguing from the 
Austrian point of view, might have plausibly maintained that 
the maintenance of order exacted a huge expenditure, and that 
the burden of it, like the vast police rates which the disturbed 
districts of Ireland used to be made to pay, was entirely brought 
by the people upon themselves. The same might be said of the 
three Cispadane Duchies, which were practically Austrian 
satrapies. They were even exempt from the crushing taxation 
which was the great grievance of Lombardy, for their burdens 
were lighter than those of Piedmont itself. Of course their 
constitutions were narrow and retrograde; there were many 
freedoms to win, and much progress to achieve. But there was 
no suffering that could justify a neighbour's kindly offices in the 
way of armed intervention. 

But there was suffering in Italy, and that of a kind to arouse 
the most burning sympathy in every civilized land. There 
were two other states in the peninsula, both of them native- 
ruled, both of them comparatively independent of Austria, 
and one of them far more completely under the influence 
of France: and it was in them that the enormities occurred 
which roused the warm compassion of all Europe for the Italian 
cause. It was Rome and Naples which made Italian govern- 
ments a byword for oppression. It was the cases of Poerio and 
the ‘petit Mortara’ that have furnished the commonplaces for 
declamation upon Italian wrongs, and have shamed every one 
except Mr. Bowyer into Italian sympathies. Even those who 
were most reluctant to disturb the established state rf things 
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could not hear without a shudder of the lawless cruelty of the 
Neapolitan police, of innocent men crazed by their sufferings 
while merely waiting to be tried, of whole classes of refined and 
educated citizens condemned after a mock trial, and then chained 
to common felons in deep foetid dens, day and night for life 
without relief. Every one was disgusted at the narrow and 
brutalizing bigotry with which the priestly régime of the two 
southern courts struggled to stifle all progress and shut out all 
light from the wretched peasantry with whose ignorance their 
domination was bound up. It was felt that these things were 
an outrage on modern civilization ; and that they were heaping 
up to themselves a bloody retribution against the time to come, 
which might spread further than the area of the oppression that 
had called it down. Most men were inclined to view with very 
lenient judgment a good deal of violence and a good deal of 
illegality, if only by such means such abominations could be 
swept away. 

It was scarcely possible such sympathy should be repressed, 
or that it should not sooner or later find a practical. expression. 


But with the exquisite obtuseness which generally distinguishes 
violent outbursts of public feeling, all this righteous indigna- 
tion which should have burst upon the heads of the monstrous 


governments of Rome and Naples, was made to swell the tide 
of fury against the far more venial peccadilloes of Vienna. 
Whether this confusion was produced by Cavour’s clever advo- 
cacy, or whether it was simply engendered by that strange 
mania for ideal nationalities which is the moral epidemic of the 
age, and which appears to have the power of overshadowing all 
substantial grievances, is one of those matters which posterity 
will be able to investigate more satisfactorily than we can. 
But it enabled the Emperor Napoleon to enlist on his side a 
large amount of European feeling in a crusade by no means 
dictated, as the event has shown, by a sympathy for the real 
wretchedness and degradation of which the southern half of 
Italy was the theatre. 

But there is one sense in which Austria is answerable for 
what takes place in Rome and Naples. She is responsible for 
the existence of those governments, though she is not the accom- 
of their crimes. Governments conducted with such shame- 
ess disregard of law, and such stupid hostility to all improvement, 
are naturally tottering concerns, and need the frequent propping 
of a foreign force. Austria has always been ready in their hour 
of need to rescue them with an army from their infuriated sub- 
jects, and enable them to disgorge the liberal pledges they had 
swallowed in the depth of their terror. It is true that, at least 
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as regards Rome, she divides with France the honour of these 
interventions: but still, so far as they go, they load her with a 
large share of responsibility for the proceedings of governments 
that but for her would have fallen long ago. And, what is of 
more importance, they make it a matter of vital moment to the 
Italian patriots to deprive her either of the power or the will to 
interpose her protection, whenever a favourable moment shall 
arrive for bending anew the stubborn necks of these two repro- 
bate sovereigns beneath the yoke of a constitution. To deprive 
~ her of the power must be almost an impossibility, so long as she 
remains an empire. Trieste is now but twenty-four hours’ 
journey from Vienna, and Austrian troops could probably land 
on any part of the Italian coast without having much to fear 
from any hindrances that Italian insurgents could cast in their 
way. It only remains for them to make it no longer worth her 
while. She does not do it out of pure affection; she does not 
fight—as we are told France does—‘ for an idea.’ She quenches 
Liberalism in the peninsula lest the flame ‘of it should spread 
northward beyond the Po, and kindle the ready train of revolt 
among her unwilling subjects in Lombardy. Drive Austria 
from italy, and she will then look upon the repression of Italian 
liberty as a quixotic waste of blood and treasure. 


Thus argued the Sardinian statesmen, thus argued the Italian 
liberals at the beginning of the war. Perhaps the eyes of the 
Sardinians may have been somewhat quickened to perceive the 
advantages of eae Austria by their appreciation of the 

b 


wealth of the Lom plains. Still the policy was plausible 
enough, and, setting aside the danger of merely substituting a 
French for an Austrian protectorate, gave fair promise of 
success. But the whole essence and kernel of the policy was, 
that not a single rood of land should remain to the Austrian 
government ‘from the Alps to the Adriatic.’ As long as Aus- 
tria continues to be an Italian power, so long Austria’s interest 
in Italian servitude is unabated. 

Therefore it is that the Italian campaign, in spite of all its 
victories, is felt by the Italians to be a sanguinary failure. If 
its sole aim was to set free the strip of land which separates the 
Mincio from the Ticino, of course it was a success. But this 
could hardly have been dignified with the name of Italian 
liberation. Its professed object was, by the expulsion of the 
Austrians, to shatter the only buttress that upholds the crumbling 
native tyrannies. But the Austrians are not expelled. They 
still rule over three millions of Italians, and if the treaty of 
Villafranca had been carried out they would rule by the hands 
of dependent princes over about three millions more. The 
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people whom the Emperor of the French has abandoned to 
their mercy are not, like other Italian races, born to a condition 
of turbulent subjection, with no national history to look back to 
save a long alternation of servitude and civil war. The Vene- 
tians nourish the traditions of a thousand years of empire, and 
a very short time back showed themselves thoroughly worthy, 
both in courage and endurance, of the recollections they inherit. 
It is no slight task to make such a people with such a history 
quietly submissive to a foreign yoke. The paternal government 
of Vienna will have lost none of its solicitude to protect its 
delicate and sensitive ward from the breath of an infectious 
liberalism. It was a blind hope—if, indeed, it was ever sincerely 
entertained—that three battles would suffice to put a stop to 
Austrian meddling in Italian affairs. For a time, so long as 
French power preponderates in Italy, she may be compelled to 
abstain, as she was during the first empire. For the next few 
years she must content herself with maintaining the reign of 
terror, which to the Venetians at least is at present the only 
definite result of the war of liberation. But no permanent 
divorce between Austrian and Italian politics has been effected. 
Another turn of the wheel of fortune, and she will have every 
motive and every opportunity that she ever had before for 
aiding Pio Nono to uproot the constitutional theories, which he 
quaintly denounces as inconsistent with a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

But though the Italians have gained but little by this war, 
we are far from saying that it is a war without results. In the 
first place, Louis Napoleon sits far firmer on his throne now that 
he has shown that he can fight; a result which will no doubt be 
a great comfort to the ruined peasantry of the Milanese, and to 
the victims of Venetian and Neapolitan police. This was of 
course the Emperor’s main object in the war, and, judging him 
by the received ethics of his profession, it is impossible to iiasee 
him. By all the rules of kingcraft the blood of fifty thousand 
men is cheaply shed, if it helps to cement the fabric of a shaky 
dynasty. But the war has had another result, for which he 
probably would not have been willing to pay so liberally. It 
has left its mark, not only on France and Italy, but also 
on the other nations of Europe who did not actually join the 
strife. It has wakened them up from the dream of security 
into which two generations of peace had lulled them. Men 
are hardly persuaded that that which has long endured can 
ever cease, or that the system in which they have grown up 
can be violently changed. Ten years ago the Manchester 
school were only exaggerating the popular belief, when they 
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— the doctrine that Europe had grown too wise for war. 
ations might not formulate it in words, but they expressed 
their assent to it not less clearly in lessened armaments and 
neglected defences. Even the Russian war did not wholly dispel 
the illusion. Its theatre was only nominally European, and the 
real interests wich were staked on its issue were almost wholly 
Asiatic. It was looked on as an episode, an irregular interpola- 
tion, an exception from the usual order of things, that was not 
likely to recur. When it was over, men returned to their old 
fond delusion, and again suffered themselves to believe in lasting 
— The treaty of Villafranca has engendered no such self- 
eception. The continued armaments in every part of Europe 
show that no one has been misled by the ‘ Moniteur’s’ assurances 
of peace. The conviction has taken deep root among all the 
nations, that, under its present ruler at least, France will never 
cease to be to Europe what the Faubourg St. Antoine used to 
be to Paris. External appearances may be reassuring, the arts 
of peace may flourish, men may be securely prosecuting their 
efforts to advance in knowledge and in freedom, the world may 
seem to rest under the broad and peaceful shadow of an ever- 
growing commerce, but there is always one corner of the Con- 
tinent from which, at any momeni, with the speed and sudden- 
ness of a tropical tempest, the storm may come up by which all 
this bright prosperity shall be swept away. The ceaseless, in- 
satiable ambition of France is the skeleton in the house. 

It is hard to lay upon the present Emperor all the responsi- 
bility for the cursé which France brings upon the family of 
nations of which she forms a part. No doubt he is justly loaded 
with a portion of the guilt. He has placed himself in a false 
position, in which the path of safety is the path of crime, and to 
do right and follow peace is to insure his fall. Crime begets 
crime in every sphere of human action, and a bloody triumph 
can only be perpetuated by blood. It is only when they repre- 
sent the sda dnpheetions of a people that usurpers can afford to 


be pacific. Those who have reached their eminence by violence 

or craft have no other defence against the indignation which 

their success arouses than the appeal to some strong passion b 

which all other passions may be swallowed c The passion wi 
e. 


differ according to the character of the peop Cromwell could 
appeal to religious fanaticism: a French usurper has no other 
course but to invoke that unscrupulous worship of military glory 
which has been the besetting sin of the French nation in every 
period of their history. A very ordinary morality would have 
prevented Louis Napoleon from seating himself on his present 
throne, in defiance of the laws to which he himself had sworn, 
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and a very lofty virtue might bid him now make reparation by 
laying down the power he has acquired so ill; but unless he is 

repared for this superhuman act of abnegation, he has no 
choice but frequent war. That he himself, with his cold tem- 

erament and shrewd common sense, can really wish for war, 
it is very difficult to believe. If he accepts it, it can only be 
because it is imposed upon him by the dangers of his position. 
We should rather pity his difficulties than blame him for choos- 
ing the only road of escape, if we could forget that the em- 
barrassment is entirely of his own creation. 

But at any rate it is the permanent cause, and not the tem- 
porary occasion, it is the inherent, incurable vice of the French 
nature, and not Napoleon’s unscrupulous expedients for solving 
the difficulty of the moment, that merit the heaviest weight 
of public reprobation. For the last two centuries, under every 
form of government, and every dynasty except the maligned 
House of Orleans, the ambition of France has » vie a standing 
menace to Europe. It is not fair to charge it all upon the 
usurper. Louis Ki. was no usurper, and needed no appeal 


to bloodthirsty passions for the safety of his throne. He 
undertook the long series of wars, which, Frenchmen are wont 
to think, adorn his reign, for no other object than to gratify 
his own and his people’s cruel and pitiless craving for fame. 


The devastation and the barbarity which marked the cam- 
paigns of his marshals on the Rhine can be described by no 
parallel drawn from modern European history—not even from 
the forays of the first Napoleon himself. To illustrate ade- 
quately his twice or thrice repeated desolation of the Palatinate, 
it is necessary to recur to the histories of Tamerlane and 
Zinghis Khan. And so it has been all along. ‘The ‘inva- 
sionismus’ of the French, as the Germans phrase it, is of 
no recent date. Whenever their ruler has not been either a 
voluptuary or a fool, the inborn genius of the people, averse 
to all commercial enterprises and all conquests of peace, has 
spurred them on to seek the spoils of violence, and the bar- 
barous honour that rests on feats of arms. One prince alone, 
to whom neither of those epithets can be applied, steadily set 
himself to resist the savage passions of his people, and to make 
the genenty of France compatible with the peace of the 
world ; and he has paid within the last few years the penalty 
for his page by dying an exile on English ground. Na- 
gr II. may use this passion for his own ends or be driven 

y it to his own destruction; but whether his dynasty flourish 
or pass away, whether France be constant to Imperialism, or 
change it for some other form of government, the same temper 
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producing the same consequences will remain. That mixture 
of cruel-heartedness and vanity which constitutes the thirst for 
military fame, will still, whenever she finds a leader, under 
whatever government, and under whatever dynasty, make her a 
perennial source of European trouble, and a blight on the 
oe of all the nations within her reach. 


ae this much may undoubtedly be said in behalf of the 
present Emperor, that he is rather the accomplice than the ori- 
ginator of French combativeness, yet this disease is very much 
aggravated by the circumstances under which he gained his 
throne, and the traditions on which he relies for keeping it. 
Whatever we may think of the morality of his proceedings, or 
their probable result to ourselves, it is difficult now to contest 
the title which he has established to the sort of respect men are 
willing to pay to ability and success. But this was not equally 
true when * mounted the throne—still less when he was elected 
President. The world, for once wrong in its judgment, at that 
time unanimously looked upon him not only as a reckless adven- 
turer, but as a very silly one. He was elected purely and 
simply as the representative of Napoleonism. ‘The memory of 
Napoleon was dear to his people. ‘The peculiarity of his régime 
was that, during a reign practically of sixteen years, he scarcely 
allowed a single year to pass without tickling the French vanity 
by the plunder and slaughter of other people. ‘Therefore they 
looked upon his days as halcyon days which Bourbons and 
Orleanists were not likely to bring back; and they placed his 
nephew at the head of their affairs, because his blood and name 
recalled to their minds the Napoleonism of the past, and pro- 
mised its renewal for the future. He had no conceivable recom- 
mendation to their suffrages except this—that his pedigree was 
a sort of pledge that he would be to them as much as possible 
what his uncle had been, and restore the only policy that was 
associated with his uncle’s name. Ifthe French people did not 
desire a renewal of the system which deluged Europe with blood 
from Moscow to Corunna, their votes at the presidential election 
in 1848 were absolutely without meaning. 

Napoleon I. inflicted material misery enough on Europe in 
the shape of millions whom his ambition consigned to death or 
helplessness or want; but it is doubtful whether his career has 
not been even more mischievous in the moral evil it has be- 
queathed. It has deeply and poisonously tinged the traditional 
aspirations of his countrymen. ‘The traditions of a nation are 
the life-blood of its existence as a nation. The consciousness of 
a national character, of which each man is proud to have his 
share, founded on the recollection of past achievements, is the 
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cement which binds a nation together, and makes national cohe- 
sion the first interest and the first duty in the mind of every 
individual. As those traditions are, so will the nation be. The 
quality which those achievements displayed will be the pattern 
on which succeeding generations will strive to mould them- 
selves. The more extraordinary is the career of any great man 
or great epoch, the more penetrating and more lasting will be 
its influence. One splendid deed performed on a nation’s behalf 
will give the key-note to the national character for centuries. 
On one great career may hinge for ages the moral code of a 
whole race. And, unhappily, the imprint of such a career will 
be equally deep, whether its tendency be for evil or for good. 
The example of successful war, waged for no end but a selfish 
thirst for plunder and renown, will be followed with at least as 
much avidity as a gallant struggle for a nation’s freedom. 
Wallace or Arnold of Winkelried have scarcely had more in- 
fluence on their successors than Edward III. of England or 
Catherine of Russia. It was scarcely possible that a career like 
Napoleon’s should fail to leave deep traces on the character of 
the nation whom he had elevated to the summit of such glory as 
‘military success could give. It was not like the occasional vic- 
tories of such generals as Condé, or such princes as-Louis XIV., 
which might be speedily forgotten in their fruitlessness for good, 
or the embarrassments of which they were the source. There was 
something almost supernatural in the course of conquest, which 
shattered with such ease monarchy after monarchy, and republic 
after republic, each one of which in former times had been 
thought a fit antagonist for France. Under the leadership of 
Napoleon, Frenchmen seemed to be almost of a different species 
from the slow and timid populations on whose necks they so scorn- 
fully trampled. They could afford to look down upon Germans 
and Spaniards and Italians with the same sort of complacent 
contempt with which an Englishman looks down on a Bengalee. 
The consciousness of warlike superiority over every other nation 
on the earth brings a sweet but dangerous intoxication to the 
nation that enjoys it; and France has drunk of it too deeply, 
and relished it too greedily, to forget it in one generation. She 
is like a lion’s whelp that has once tasted blood: no early 
teaching and no subsequent restraint will ever make it forget 
the sweet discovery. The career of Napoleon has had this ter- 
rible effect on her, that it has shifted her aims, her efforts, her 
ideal of progress, from within her frontiers to without them. 
Before it the masses of the population might have loved con- 
quest, but now they care heartily for nothing else. Other 
nations of the European family have each their own special 
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object of ambition, but, with the exception perhaps of Russia, 
they are all of a peaceful character. England seeks develop- 
ment of trade, Austria desires the consolidation of her empire, 
Prussia aims at German influence, Sardinia, until infected by 
French ideas, was satisfied to aspire to influence in Italy. 
France and Russia alone, the one beckoned by the spirit of 
Catherine, the other by the spirit of Napoleon, look for the 
goal of their national exertions to the spoliation of other nations 
on the Bosphorus and the Rhine. 

That among the family of nations to whom seems to be con- 
signed the task of Christianizing and civilizing the world there 
should exist two great peoples who esteem it to be their mission 
to keep the others in a constant state of turmoil and insecurity, 
is a calamity to the human species, the extent of which it is 
difficult to overrate. But it is a calamity which it is useless 
merely to mourn over or to rail at. We must be content to 
make the sacrifices which are necessary to provide against the 
danger, and we must submit to those sacrifices as inevitable 
scourges, just as we should submit to a famine or a plague. 
Russia is happily blessed with a sagacious ruler, who seems 
anxious to unteach his people their military predilections, and 
lead them to the more solid conquests of internal development. 
With France, unfortunately, the case is exactly the reverse. 
The very presence of a Napoleon on the throne is sufficient to 
excite the passions which have scarcely slept since Waterloo. 
The mere name is associated with events with which every pea- 
sant’s family was connected, and of which they remember the 
glory and have forgotten the grief. What has been once, they 
think may be again. Our version of the history of half a cen- 
tury ago is, that Napoleon with a French army conquered 
Europe. But in the minds of Frenchmen the order of promi- 
nence is inverted. With them the story runs, France under 
the guidance of Napoleon conquered Europe. What France 
has ian once under Napoleon the uncle, France may do again 
under Napoleon the nephew. 

But the nephew has not been the mere inert memento of his 
uncle’s deeds—the mere shadow of a great name. He has done 
everything in his power to revive in his people the recollections 
of the first Empire. No occasion has been lost of recalling 
associations which for the peace of Europe were better buried 
for ever. The splendid celebration of St. Napoleon’s day; the 
statue pointing to England; the glorification of the first 
Empire, which has been introduced into the school-books, and 
is sedulously taught in all schools; the appeal to the memory 
of the old Italian campaigns of Montebello and Marengo; 
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the very naming of new streets at Paris, are only illustrations 
of a policy which has been systematically pursued down to 
the very minutest details throughout the present Emperor's 
reign. Is it — that the people should learn only 
half the lesson? Is it possible that they should be taught to 
love Napoleonism, and yet taught not to desire conquest? Can 
they remember Rivoli, and forget the glories of Jena or the 
disgrace of Waterloo? Such assurances as that ‘the Empire 
is peace,’ or that ‘he has learned too well to appreciate his 
epoch to seek for conquest,’ are contradicted by every act of his 
government and by the whole tenor of his policy. He has 
been strenuously educating his subjects to love war and to seek 
for conquest; he has been unteaching them the bourgeois taste 
for peaceful commerce, which Louis Philippe was so anxious to 
instil, and has substituted in its place the martial aspirations 
which the French by nature are so much more ready to imbibe. 
And they have been as apt pupils as he could wish. The com- 
mercial classes, from whom the pacific addresses we have lately 
seen principally come, are of course too enlightened to desire 
anything so fatal to themselves as unnecessary war; but all 
accounts seem to agree that the warlike fever has thoroughly 
taken hold of the masses of the artisans and peasantry, on whose 
goodwill the Emperor’s dynasty is built. That their warlike 
ardour will be worn out by a few years’ taxation and bereave- 
ment we can well believe ; but in the mean time Europe may 
be devastated. Their delusion will last long enough to enable 
the Emperor, if fortune favour him to the utmost, to run through 
the career of conquest, and to incur the final ruin which his 
uncle, with far loftier talents and better opportunities, could not 
escape. It is true that the misfortunes he may have to face 
will be as nothing to the misery he will bring on them. But 
they are too ignorant to profit by the bitter experience of their 
fathers, and all that they — of teachers encourages them to 
cherish the passion which ruins their country. Their only supe- 
riors, the officials of the nearest marie, are martial to please 
the Emperor; and the priests are martial to please the ‘Univers’ 
and to exterminate the heretics of Prussia and England. The 

are misleading us into a false security who tell us that the 
French nation is averse to war. The people who write in books 
may be civilized enough to recognize in its true aspect the gor- 
geous butchery which the writers of an older day have con- 
spired to extol as if it was one of the corporal works of mercy. 
The men of business whom our countrymen come across i 
railways and large towns naturally are and ever must be the 
enemies of trade’s deadliest foe. But under a system of uni- 
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versal suffrage these go for very little. It is a very different 
spirit which animates the peasantry, who really rule. To sup- 
pose, as many have done, that they are aware that their wages 
will be lower as soon as capital is dissipated by war, is to attri- 
bute to them a knowledge of political economy very far in 
advance of anything of which our own more thoughtful working 
class can boast. Bred up in the traditions of a conquering era, 
accustomed in every hamlet to listen to the boastful remini- 
scences of some old soldier of Napoleon, hallooed on by their 
Government, by their priests, and by their slavish press, it 
would require many a long year of want and many a desolated 
hearth.to make the French nation averse to war. 

Prussia and England have, therefore, on their frontiers not 
merely a plotting, aggressive, unquiet Government, but a popu- 
lation who would cheerfully second that Government’s designs, 
and submit, for a time at least, to all the sacrifices that a war of 
conquest would involve. That Louis Napoleon himself may be 
reconciled to war, is evident from the fact that within a reign 
of seven years he has contrived to have two wars. His throne 
depends so much: on the attachment of the army that he is 
compelled to keep it alive by an occasional campaign. Indeed 
he has brought France to that pitch of military strength, that 
unless he provided some victim for her to practise on, she would 
prey upon herself. She is in a condition of military plethora, 
and frequent blood-letting is indispensable to her existence. 
Six hundred thousand soldiers cannot be maintained in a 
state of absolute inaction, and it is much better for their native 
land that their energies should find vent outside its frontiers 
than within them. if they are not plundering Cologne or 
storming Antwerp, or making a desperate raid on the coast of 
Sussex, they will probably be employed in subverting the 
Government at home, or at least in some of those practical 
jokes with which the Zouaves and Turcos are wont to enliven 
their vacant hours, and which keep the peaceful citizens of 
Lyons and Marseilles almost beside themselves with terror. 
Louis Napoleon, in short, cannot and dare not be averse to war, 
for all that he has to rely upon is fond of it. The Empire has 
two bases, a legal one and a practical one. Its legal base is the 
— and its practical base is the army, and whether the 

ourgeoisie like it or no, both army and peasantry are for war. 

In what’ quarter the war will break out is of course a 
totally independent question. Because there will probably be 
a war, it bine not necessarily follow that it will in the first 


instance be a war with England. There is very much to 
dissuade the Emperor from undertaking such a contest. The 
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risk is great, and the rewards are insecure. It seems to be 
generally agreed —in spite of Sir John Burgoyne —that a 
decisive defeat of the English fleet is an indispensable :pre- 
liminary, without which it would be madness for a single 
transport to leave Cherbourg. Even when that is done the 
invasion will be a difficult matter, but until that is done it is 
impossible. To place an army on an enemy’s coast when at 
any moment its communications may be cut off, and it may be 
left to fight with a hostile population for every ounce of food, 
would be to undertake a Russian campaign over again. It is 
this indispensable necessity of a naval victory that may well 
make the Emperor hesitate. French armies can point to a 
hundred victories in every age and on every soil. The French 
navy has positively no history at all. It has no traditions 
except those of failure. In spite of the menacing bravado in 
which the admirals who commanded in the Adriatic have been 
lately indulging, a french fleet would meet an English one 
with something of the same feeling with which the troops of 
Archduke Charles used to meet Napoleon. They always have 
been beaten by the English, and it will require something 
stronger even than French self-confidence to banish the mis- 
giving that the most probable inference from that uniform expe- 
rience is, that they will be beaten again. It is true that steam 
may have changed the whole face of atfairs—though how steam is 
to affect the yard-to-yard fights by which Nelson’s battles were ge- 
nerally won, it is difficult to see. It may be that the superiority of 
French ship-building will give them an advantage which it did not 
give them in the last war. It may be that conscription crews will 
fight better than volunteer crews. It is possible to enumerate 
twenty contingencies which will give to the French the advan- 
tage which the English have hitherto possessed. Both orators 
in Parliament and writers in newspapers have shown great inge- 
nuity in the construction of hypotheses, under any of which our 
fleet is certain to be defeated ; and for the purpose of putting us 
thoroughly on our guard, it is well that they should do so. It 
is well to familiarize us with our weak points in order that they 
may cease to be weak. If the effect of such warnings is to 
frighten all our old women from their propriety, the incident is 
unfortunate but unavoidable. But the question wears a very 
different aspect when looked at from the side from which the 
Emperor of the French must look at it. In challenging Eng- 
land he stakes everything for the sake of which he has braved 
the incessant vicissitudes of a conspirator’s life. If he wins he 
gains little, if he loses, he loses all. The best he can hope for is 
a short series of brilliant victories won at a colossal and exhaust- 
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ing cost of blood and treasure. No nation so compact, so vigor- 
ous, so resourceful as the England of the present day was ever 
permanently subdued. The fearful impetus of Napoleon’s power 
at its strongest broke vainly over the sullen, dogged resistance 
even of so fallen a nationality as Spain. Assuming, as Mr. 
Sidney Herbert assures us, that Malta and Gibraltar are abso- 
lutely impregnable, the Emperor of the French must wield 
power which his uncle never could command if he dreams of 
conquering a single strip of English territory. Barren victories 
like those of Magenta and Solferino, flattering to his people’s 
vanity, fatal to their commerce and revenue, are the best that 
he can look for as the result of an English war. And he knows 
the English people too well to believe that he could finish it, as 
he has finished the Italian war, in one campaign. Absolute 
emperors may treat war as a game of chess, sacrifice pawns, 
exchange pieces, give the game up or prolong it as they like. 
But it is otherwise where the policy is planned by a whole 
people instead of by an Aulic council. ‘he spirit of a free 
nation roused by unprovoked aggression to fight for all that 
their own frugality and industry has won, is not to be quelled 
by a couple of defeats. Like all commercial countries, England 
has an intense and nervous horror of war, which betrays itself 
in concessions and compromises which to an absolute monarch | 
might seem injurious to his honour. But when once the conflict 
is begun, and the combative passions are aroused, and the nation 
is thoroughly convinced that there is no guarantee for their own 
security short of the absolute destruction of their assailant, the 
Emperor need not go very far back in history to assure himself 
that they will bear any sacrifice and gird themselves to any 
effort rather than forego their aim. Even if France should 
come out of the contest nominally victorious, it is difficult to 
conceive how the war can be anything else than a death-grapple 
for both. The combatants are so near, their wealth is so exposed 
to hostile onslaught, and the ingenuity which men have brought 
to bear on the science of destruction has so far outstripped all 
the expedients of defence, that the longed-for humiliation of 
England can only be purchased by calamities unparalleled in 
European warfare. A contest between France and England on 
English soil will be a handkerchief duel, in which neither com- 
batant can well escape with life. 

The issue is a terrible one for a French ruler to contemplate, 
even if his untried navies should be as successful at sea as his 
armies fresh from the Algerian training-ground have been on 
land. But it has doubtless not escaped the consideration of the 
Emperor that the issue may possibly be the other way. The 
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sea is no ‘Via Sacra’ to a French navy. Aboukir and Tra- 
falgar are sorry memories to substitute for Marengo and Lodi. 
And if fortune should be as constant to England on her element 
as she has been to France on hers—if the conduct and courage 
of English seamen are true to their glorious traditions—if it 
ei turn out that neither big dockyards, nor iron-cased rams 
can make a maritime nation, what fate has the Emperor to 
expect? To France it will matter comparatively little. She 
never was great in naval warfare, and no future defeats can 
make her less so. But to the Emperor it is utter, absolute, 
irretrievable ruin. His throne is built on the memory of former 
glory, and can withstand anything except disaster and dis- 
grace; and of all disgrace that which it can endure least is a 
defeat at the hands of England. Frenchmen will never forgive 
the man who shall reopen the wounds of Waterloo. 

We incline, therefore, to the belief that it will not be England 
against whom his first assault will be directed, though of course 
it is scarcely possible that any prosecution of his present aggres- 
sive policy can fail to embroil us with him at last. England 
does not satisfy the conditions necessary in a victim destined to 
_ the honour of upholding the Napoleonic dynasty. An enemy 
that requires to be beaten at sea is not at all the sort of enemy 
the Imperial policy requires. A naval defeat would alienate 
the affections of the French people, but a naval triumph would 
not satisfy the aspirations of the French army. Moreover, the 
temper in which the peace of Villafranca has been received in 
many parts of France must have shown the Government how 
little they can count on the French people always accepting 
the mere renown of a victorious campaign as full value for the 
manifold miseries of war. They require something more sub- 
stantial than the addition of another historic battle-field to a 
catalogue already long enough for the greediest ambition. The 
first Napoleon gave them greatness as well as glory in exchange 
for all their sacrifices. ach new victory was not merely a 
new instalment of the bubble reputation. It had its palpable 
results in the shape of large addition, practical if not actual, to 
the territory of France. In spite of the high disinterested tone, 
which for some time the French newspapers have obsequiously 
assumed, there has been a strong feeling of late in France that 
the Italian campaign was a sentimental folly. To spill so much 
blood, and get nothing either in the way of territory or of 

lunder in return, is a thing which no French army ever did 
fore, either in Italy or elsewhere. And the Emperor’s answer 
to the Corps d’ Etat, when he sulkily alludes to the readiness of 
the great European powers to dispute any conquests that he 
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might make, shows that he shares in this respect the laudable 
aspirations of his people. We therefore lean to the belief that 
when next the Emperor _— a public proof that the Empire is 
peace, it will be by attacking some neighbour whose territory is 
easy to conquer, and near enough to keep—some Naboth whose 
vineyard would introduce a convenient ‘rectification’ into the 
frontier line of France. And we are the more confirmed in this 
belief, by the great and somewhat ostentatious activity pre- 
vailing in the French dockyards. It has been well said that 
the force of education is so strong that whatever the Emperor 
does, he does it like a conspirator. He carries out with instine- 
tive care the evangelical precept not to let his right hand know 
what his left hand doeth. In fact, his favourite amusement in 
hours of grim relaxation seems to be to make his cabinet 
ministers look foolish by taking the most important steps of 
state policy, without allowing them to obtain the slightest 
inkling of what he is about. As he does everything else so he 
also makes peace and war. When he has fully resolved on 
peace his way of showing it is to order a peculiarly large stock 
of warlike matériel to the front. When after a sufficient interval 
of peace he has selected the new victim on whom he next intends 
to spring, he immediately walks off with menacing gestures at 
some neighbour in an opposite direction. England is a very 
convenient subject for these feigned attacks. Until she is 
actually assailed she loves peace very dearly, if not on strictly 
Christian principles, at least upon commercial ones, which are 


. their modern and improved substitute; and so long as her 


assailant does not go beyond gestures and hard words, it is 
almost as difficult to begin a quarrel with her as it is to end 
one. Cherbourg and the Charles et Georges proved a very 
effective stalking-horse for his preparations against Austria, 
and no doubt he thinks that a similar device will answer very 
well again. Meanwhile neither time nor money is thrown 
away, for it must always be a very important link in his plans 
to secure, if not the aid, at least the neutrality of England. 
But we suspect that if an attack on England was really intended, 
Cherbourg would have been still officially proclaimed to be in- 
complete, and the vast fleet of transports of which we hear would 
have been built exclusively at Toulon. Louis Napoleon is not 
over-scrupulous as to the employment of either threats or deeds 
of violence, but he very rarely uses both against the same an- 
tagonist. Never to raise his hand until he is quite certain of 
killing has been the unvarying maxim of his rei It may 
suit his purpose very well to threaten England and to frighten 


her; and within certain limits the result is not a very difficult 
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one to attain. Our ungainly mixture of panic-struck prepara- 
tion for defence, with honeyed assurances of undiminished confi- 
dence, show that the Emperor’s estimate of our sensibility to 
threats, though uncomplimentary, was correct. Accordingly he 
has not spared the sort of threats which he knew would tell 
most effectually on English terrors. The refusal of furlough, 
even for a day, to officers of the transport service was obviously 
absurd as a practical measure at a time when the season for 
invasion was almost past ; but as a shake of the fist it was very 
effective. Very little oe would probably be derived by 
the War-office from a history of theseventy-eight different projects 
of invasion which at various epochs the French Government 
has entertained ; but no little profit might be derived from the 
announcement that such a work was in preparation. To 
paralyze English efforts, either in the present negotiations or in 
some later crisis, is worth the expenditure of a little ingenuity 
in blustering. But if any blow was really meditated we should 
have none of these indiscreet discoveries. Instead of a fleet 
of steel-plated transports at Cherbourg the Emperor would be 
assembling an army of observation on the Pyrenees, and send- 
ing menacing despatches to Madrid. 
ut if the French peasantry must have glory, and the 
French army must have occupation, and Rieke: is for the 
present unavailable for the purpose, it becomes an interesting 
uestion to the Emperor’s other neighbours to know which of 
them occupies the post of honour. Clearly the victim must be 
sought upon the eastern frontier ; for from time immemorial the 
Pyrenees have proved almost as hopeless a barrier to French 
enterprise as the Channel. On the eastern frontier the claim- 
ants to his notice are numerous, and most of them possess terri- 
tories which would be fitting jewels to add to the Imperial 
crown. Savoy is the most desirable of all; but probably even 
the Emperor of the French will think that some interval should 
elapse before it will be decent to plunder his brother in arms. 
An ally has always the privilege of being eaten last. Moreover 
Savoy has some unpleasant peculiarities, notwithstanding its 
strategic importance to an invader either from the French or 
the Italian side. The only party in it who are really anxious 
for annexation to France is the parti prétre. We doubt vety 
much if the Emperor reciprocates their affectionate feelings. 
He has probably had enough of the parti prétre. He has 
humoured with wonderful skill the conflicting religious elements 
of which the French community is composed, and he has con- 
tinued to make friends with the only party that in the present 
chaos of belief can really command a following. But it is 
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impossible he can really love the priests. Assuming that his 
cold temperament can forget the hideous papal misgovernment 
which as a Carbonaro he swore in 1830 to redress, or his own 
sufferings when, worn with sickness and fatigue, he was forced 
to fly from Ancona in disguise, it is inconceivable that as 
Emperor he can patiently endure the papal occupation of 
France. There is one paper that even in Paris speaks its mind, 
and one section whose compact organization can not only defy 
his tyranny at home, but can dictate his policy abroad. He 
has no intention probably of bearing this for ever. In time, no 
doubt, he will find an opportunity for taking the Pope at a dis- 
advantage, and breaking the back of the serpent he is now 
obliged to cherish. But until that happy period arrives it is 
nét unlikely that he will wish to defer the acquisition of a terri- 
tory which will import into his dominions a fresh battalion of 
the spiritual garrison more uncompromisingly papal than that 
of Belgium itself. 

Going north, Switzerland comes next in order; and to judge 
by the preparations she is making, and the suspicious eagerness 
with which Swiss newspapers are watching the movements of 
the Emperor, she does not think herself wholly out of danger. 
Those who have London to defend are apt to over-estimate the 
value of the prey to which French ambition will stoop, and the 
amount of plunder which will satisfy a Zouave. But, except 
for the precautionary measures the republic is taking, we should 
have thought she might have gone on her way rejoicing, vacwus 
coram latrone viator. Switzerland is the hedgehog of nations. 
She is small, moves but little, does nothing, makes no noise, 
and is worth nobody’s trouble to attack ; but, with the exception 
of France under the impulse of revolutionary energy, no nation 
that has ever attacked her has got anything but bloody fingers 
for its pains. Prudential motives will probably restrain the 
Emperor from seeking a conquest that promises so little and 
will cost so much. But even if the seizure of two or three 
valleys should be strategically profitable, and offer no great 
difficulty of execution, motives of a higher nature ought to 
restrain him from violating a territory which in his bitterest 
need was inviolable for him. He ought not to be the first per- 
son to forget that the Swiss Government braved the power of 
Louis Philippe rather than banish the defeated, friendless en- 
thusiast from the asylum he had chosen. Perhaps, however, the 
Swiss are right in not trusting too implicitly to the Emperor's 
recollection of the experiences of the refugee. They have 
already had a taste of his gratitude to the land which sheltered 
him so gallantly, and which, according to his eulogists, he loves 
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so well. They cannot forget that, among all the insolent docu- 
ments that issued from Paris on the occasion of the Orsini 
attentat, none was more violent or peremptory than the sum- 
mons to the Swiss Diet to violate their prs and banish their 
refugees. 

A violation of guaranteed neutrality and a fresh alarm to all 
the powers of oun 2 would be too costly a price to pay for the 
nartow slip of land which he might be able to steal from the 
Swiss Confederation. If he plays at all it will be for a higher 
stake. There is one traditional object of ambition which is far 
older than any zeal for oppressed nationalities, and was a standing 
beacon of policy long before there was any disgrace of Waterloo 
to wipe away. From the time that Maximilian carried ne | 
Mary of Burgundy out of the very grasp of Louis XI., Frent 
statesmen have never ceased to long for the remnant of. the in- 
heritance which the cunning intriguer then suffered to escape 
him. ‘France is nothing without the frontier of the Rhine’ 
was a maxim in which Napoleon’s predecessors had thoroughly 
anticipated him in act if not in word. Louis XIV. combated 
for it during the whole of his long and restless reign; and 
the seizure of Alsace during time of peace—one of the most 
outrageous of his many violations of the law of nations—shows 
the value he attached to it. Napoleon, having once conquered 
it, preferred to abdicate rather than submit to the humiliation 
of giving it up. His nephew knows well that even the sub- 
jugation of England could not please his people more than 
the achievement of this darling project of ambition. And 
Germany and Belgium also know it well: they are fully 
alive to the danger that is hanging over them, and to the 
necessity of active and immediate measures of precaution. In 
the case of Germany, for once a bitter experience has not been 
thrown away. A sense of the blessings of Napoleonic rule has 
been ineffaceably burnt into German memory. The grinding 
[sores of the war contributions, the bloody executions, the re- 

entless tyranny of that era of servitude, have not passed away 
from the popular imagination. If there is a magic in Napoleon's 
name to win the affections of the nation whom he led to glory, 
it senna no less powerful a spell in reawakening the terror 
and the hatred of the races whose land and homes were desolated 
by his sword. There is no danger of another Confederation of 
the Rhine. The spirit which roused the whole youth of Germany 
to join in the war of liberation is far from having spent its salu- 
tary force. No German patriot of sixty years ago would have 
believed in the possibility of the marvellous change which in a 
space, brief in a nation’s life, has come over the German people. 
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The mere sight of another Napoleon leading another French 
army again to fight Austria in the plains of Italy has scattered to 
the winds all prudential considerations, as well as all ‘solidarity 
of the peoples.’ If they have been saved from a headlong par- 
ticipation in a nso | which was not theirs, and on behalf of 
claims which no fair disputant can defend, it has been owing, not 
to their wisdom or to their fears, but to the sound judgment of 
the wise ruler who in a happy moment has been raised up to 
replace the incompetence by which the councils of Prussia have 
been for so many years disgraced. 

Some of the more violent continental Radicals, who are dis- 
gusted that even for once the hated House of Hapsburgh should 
have popular enthusiasm at its back, have laboured to prove that 
the manifestation of feeling is a mere ‘ polizei-begeisterung,’— 
an enthusiasm got up by order of the police. The pliant ability 
of the despotism of these later days is capable, it is true, of 
twisting almost any instrument to its ends. Wiser than of old, 
it never puts forward the naked symbols of power as the founda- 
tion of its title or the justification of its acts. The old motto, 
‘Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione voluntas,’ is altogether for- 
gotten and obsolete. Whenever it perpetrates any atrocity or 
folly of a quality more than usually conspicuous, it is always 
ready with its proof that the people love to have it so. Every 
pet weapon of the democratic armoury, warranted to detect and 
to carry out the people’s will with unerring certainty, has been 
converted into a loyal instrument of absolute power. Universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, trial by jury, a newspaper press, and 
public education, have all been commonplaces for liberal eulogy 
on this side of the Channel, as palladiums of freedom and un- 
failing bulwarks against tyranny. Unhappily for the credit of 
human inventions, they have been found on the other side of 
the Channel to be as faithful ministers of one man’s will as the 
sword and halter were in other days. In countries, therefore, 
where despotism is scientifically done, it is a very perplexing 
problem to distinguish a real burst of popular feeling from some 
unusually brilliant achievement of the claqueurs ; but in Germany, 
even in the worst-governed States, there is no such quintessential 
tyranny as this. The Governments may not want the will to 
introduce it, but they lack the power. Their system of admi- 
nistration is so ponderous, and their routinism is so inveterate, 
that they are incapable of adopting any of the newer patents of 
oppression. Moreover, in a great part of Germany the on is 
free, either entirely or to a very great extent; and wherever 
there remained the slightest glimmer of freedom, it would be 
impossible for a Government, by means of a press, to manu- 
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facture an artificial outburst of enthusiasm. From the positive 
to the negative despotism—from the tyranny that restrains to 
the tyranny that compels—is a very long step indeed. To 
muzzle your slave is easy: to make him say what he does not 
think, and what he does not wish to say, implies not only that 
you are powerful, but that he is utterly degraded. It would be 
a mere libel to say that such a description was true, to any con- 
siderable extent, even of Austrian journalists and pamphleteers. 

But this is not the only nor the strongest reason for believing 
that the sudden enthusiasm for their country’s defence, and the 
fierce hatred of the French which late events have roused in 
Germany, is thoroughly genuine and sincere. Not only was it 
utterly beyond the power of the despotic courts to have manu- 
factured such a feeling, but it was not their interest to do it if 
they could. Of course to any expedient that could avert the 
impending danger, Austria would cling; but it is not from 
Austria that we in England have heard most of the burning in- 
dignation which the bare idea of French invasion has provoked. 
To our eyes it seems to have burnt more fiercely in the second 
and third rate States—in Hesse and Wurtemberg, in Hanover 
and Dresden. Now to the sovereigns of these States, the move- 
ment which is taking place in Germany is an absolute death- 
warrant. The only Oak point presented by a people so stubborn 
and so widely spread as the Germans, is the number of different 
governments into which their nation is split up. The first aim 
of every foreign power that wishes to weaken Germany is to 
maintain her present condition of political comminution in all 
its vigour. The first wish of every patriot who wishes to see his 
country strong enough to dinteneud the shifting caprices of neigh- 
bouring despots, is for German unity. They justly attribute 
the ease with which Napoleon overran and subjugated their ter- 
ritory to the fact that the great German people was no organized 
whole, but a weakly-cemented conglomerate of two or three 
real kingdoms and some three hundred microscopic states. The 
result of this arrangement was to generate a multiplicity of 
dynastic feuds, and to elevate every petty local rivalry into the 
dignity of a diplomatic difficulty. It was an ingenious con- 
trivance for producing disunion, of which no French prince who 
had a quarrel with the Emperor ever failed to avail himself. 
Matters are not quite so bad now, but there remains a sufficient 
leaven of the old system in the swarm of small states that still 
raise the Germanic Confederation to the unwieldy number of 
thirty-seven. What infatuation it was that induced the Congress 
of Vienna to weaken by such useless divisions the only true bul- 
wark against France, it is almost impossible to conceive. They 
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have raised up endless obstacles in the path of all administrative 
improvement—they have acted as a constant fuel to the old 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia—they have served no single 
profitable purpose either to the government of Germany or the 
stability of Europe.. The then English interest in Hanover, or 
the difficulty of Siesta of the spoil among so many jealous 
claimants, are the only reasons that can be suggested for their 
preservation. Whatever was the motive of the plenipotentiaries 
at Vienna, enlightened German reformers have never ceased 
from the wish that these unfortunate demarcations should 
be gently but thoroughly effaced. To mediatize the smaller 
sovereigns would be revolution: they may be more peacefully 
obliterated by the construction of some central executive, or 
some compulsory system of common action in which the indi- 
viduality and caprice of the numerous atoms may be merged. 
In internal affairs, the Zollverein and Pass-verein are a certain 
step in the right direction; but in respect to foreign relations, 
no advance whatever has been made. If Germany is to hold the 
position to which her population and territory entitle her, it is 
quite clear that she must be able at any moment to direct all 
her force against any given foe; and the construction of some 
machinery that will secure-this object must be and always has 
been the end and scope of every movement for the defence of 
Fatherland. But it is clear that in this matter the interests of 
the German people and those of the German princes are in 
direct antagonism. As Germany increases, they must decrease. 
To charge them with having, for the sake of Austria, got up, by 
means of the expedients known to the police, a movement whose 
first cry was for German unity, is to charge them with pre- 
ferring Austria’s interests to their own existence. 

In truth, the real state of the case has been the other way. 
It is the German people who have dragged their princes along 
a path on which the princes have very coyly oid reluctantly 
advanced. The courts of Darmstadt, and Bavaria, and Wur- 
temburg have a shown every inclination to bow down, as 
their predecessors did half a century ago, to the conqueror of 
the hour. It cannot be expected that would-be despots should 
have any extraordinary repulsion for the man who has reduced 
despotism to a science. But within that half century the 
materials on which they have to work have been radically 
changed. In 1806, Germany was but a geographical expression : 
it is now a nation as resolutely united as any nation on the 
earth. Petty courts may make petty quarrels to give them- 
selves importance ; diplomatists may galvanize historic rivalries 
anew; local or dynastic interests may be preferred to national 
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in the intrigues of selfish rulers; but the day of such small 
things is past away. Their paltry tracasseries can no more turn 
aside the strong and steady stream of national feeling, than the 
ripple that a may-fly makes can turn a river from its course. 

hatever ephemeral combinations may pass through the brains 
of ingenious officials, every mouthpiece of popular opinion— 
meetings, memorials, newspapers, pamphlets—from Stettin to 
Hisenach, and Eisenach to Stuttgard, speak but with one voice. 
They have no faith in the arts of diplomacy, or the settlements 
of congresses for quieting such an enemy as the Emperor of 
the French, They scorn to buy peace, as some of their rulers 
seem willing to buy it, by fawning on the hereditary enemies 
of their race. What they insist on is, that Germany must be 
made safe, and that she must be safe not by other’s sufferance, 
but by her own united strength. 

It is impossible for us in England to witness, without a lively 
interest, a burst of feeling so fiery and fierce in a nation 
ordinarily so calm. There must be rankling memories and 
very well-grounded apprehensions to have stirred up so unusual 
a commotion in such sluggish waters. We only trust that it 
may endure until every weak point is fortified, and every 
military resource is concentrated in the hands of some central 
power. For, over and above all feelings of sympathy for our 
own kith and kin, it is of the most vital importance to England 
that Germany should be strong. In the storm which is im- 
pending over Europe, and of which we have already felt the 
preliminary gusts, it is to Germany alone that we can look for 
the alliance of a people—the only alliance that will avail us 
now. For the subtle policy of the Tuileries has brought about 
a change in the mutual attitude of European nations, which 
was little marked at the time it was taking place. The bul- 
warks which our fathers with much labour and at the cost of 
much blood built up to secure Europe from the insatiable 
aggressiveness of France, have been very quietly but very 
effectually undermined. The effect of the first Napoleon’s 
rapacity was to raise against him a coalition against which it 
was hopeless he should stand. The powers who had combined 
to stay the plague that had devastated Europe for a quarter of 
a century, did not look upon their mission as at an end, when 
France had been stripped of all her ill-gotten spoils, and driven 
back within her ancient frontiers. The horrors which one 
nation’s bloody ambition had been enabled by the disunion of the 
others to produce, were too fresh inthe minds of all not to 
suggest the necessity of precautions against their recurrence. 
Accordingly, in all emergencies in which there seemed a 
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danger that the settlement of 1815 would be disturbed, the 
great powers who had crushed Napoleon acted unitedly to 
maintain, with a strong hand, the peace they had jointly made. 
That in the course of the thirty years during which this united 
action was maintained many errors should be committed was 
almost unavoidable. It was natural that the despotic courts 
should combine to use for their own purposes the enormous 

wer which the rebound from the wn, mes of the Revolution 
fad laced in their hands. It was to be expected that they 
should look on all aspirations after freedom as pregnant with the 
elements of the confusion which freedom &@ la Francaise had so 
widely sown. But still, with whatever drawbacks, the per- 
petuation of the alliances by which Europe had been freed from 
the incubus of French bayonets was productive of great good. 
For five-and-thirty years it secured to the populations north of 
the Alps and Pyrenees the greatest of all sa comet It 
sealed up the evil genius of Europe for a time. It made French 
invasions impossible, and forced the military ardour of the 
French nation to expend itself in Thiers’ romances and 
Béranger’s ballads. Had it not existed, Belgium would pro- 
bably at this moment have been French. 

To the schemes of ambition, once the visions of an enthu- 


siast in the cells of Ham, now the policy of an Imperial Cabinet, 
it was obvious that this compact phalanx of Allies — a 


fatal obstacle. To break it down by force had defied the genius 
of the first Napoleon, and the nephew was not the man to 
attempt the path in which even his uncle’s foot had slipped. 
But with a little ingenuity it might be dissolved. The sun 
might succeed where the north wind had failed. The first thing 
was to make one member of the confederacy his friend. Suc- 
cessful mischief can only be made from the vantage-ground 
of pretended friendship. England was selected as the most. 
suitable subject for this first experiment, perhaps on account of 
her eminent simplicity, more probably because Lord Malmes- 
bury’s festive recollections of the merry days when they were 
young threw England into the Emperor’s arms. This step 
once gained the rest was easy. There are subjects of difference 
among the closest friends; and when he had once obtained the 
ear of England, there was no great difficulty, to use a homely 
phrase, in establishing a raw. The policy of Russia towards 
Turkey did not differ materially from the policy of the United 
States towards Mexico, or the policy of England towards the 
Great Mogul; but it happened unfortunately to cross the 
interests both of Austria and of England. From the papers 
that have seen the light we are able to admire the ingenuity 
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with which the ‘ Eastern Question’ was treated, and the art with 
which it was fanned into a quarrel. But we can also see enough 
to be certain that much more remains behind. The conduct 
of the Emperor Nicholas during those negotiations was not only 
inconsequent and unintelligible in itself, but was inconsistent 
with the sagacity which had distinguished his whole life. By 
what double dealing he was tempted or goaded into perpetrating 
the fatal act of aggression, which he never could honourably 
retract, and in which the Western powers could scarcely with 
honour have acquiesced, is no doubt written in M. Walewsky’s 
or M. de Bourqueney’s Memoirs, which will probably be pub- 
lished when all of us are dead. But until then the world must 
be content to judge the transactions by the light of the maxim 
‘Is fecit cui prodest.’ The Emperor could afford to be com- 
liant to the English in the conduct of that war. Its issue to 
fim was comparatively unimportant. Whatever terms were 
ultimately agreed on his first great blow was struck, and the 
reatest member of the anti-Napoleonic alliance was severed 
rom it for ever. 

Since that time the same policy has been prosecuted with the 
same steady and skilful hand. The next great point was to 
detach Austria from England; and to one who knew the 
temper of existing English opinion this was not a very arduous 
task. The Emperor of the French has this advantage over 
every other antagonist with whom England has ever had to con- 
tend, that he is thoroughly familiar with the nature of the 
influences by which our somewhat fickle and impulsive policy is 
shaped. To most continental statesmen English policy is an 
insoluble enigma. They find a hopeless contradiction in the 
views of successive cabinets; they are utterly unable to dis- 
cover any single object for which the meandering path, whose 
course changes twice every ten years, is making; and yet they 
cannot blind themselves to the fact that in spite of this aimless- 
ness the wealth and empire of England are constantly increas- 
ing. ‘Their belief in the virtue of protocols is too ingrained to 
tolerate the idea that a nation may thrive though its diplomatists 
blunder. They prefer the hypothesis that all the inexplicable 
evolutions of our Foreign Office are only the arts of a self-seeking 
but most dexterous finesse. They see nothing, and therefore 
they suspect everything ; and one great source of English un- 
8 gee on the Continent is the firm belief that, from the 
days of Lord Castlereagh to the days of Lord John Russell, 
‘ cette vielle tricheuse de Angleterre’ has pursued by hidden and 
tortuous paths one undeviating policy—to clip the wings of 
every other power, and ruin every trade except her own. 
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The Emperor of the French has had the means of knowing 
better. He knows that the course of England at each emer- 
gency is decided much more by some passionate but ignorant 
sentiment out-of-doors than by the sage deliberations of cool- 
headed ministers; and that English diplomacy is a very tract- 
able instrument to any potentate who is master of the art of 
shouting the right claptrap at the right time. During the late 
transactions he has shown great skill in this unimperial accom- 
plishment. Two feelings have been growing in England of late 
years, out of both of which he has made a profit. Among the 
practical and smaller portion of the community there has been 
a growing ae of the ancient practice of taking a part 
in continental disputes; and among the more impulsive ma- 
jority the sufferings of Italy have year by year excited a deeper 
and deeper sympathy, and more bitter animosity against Austria. 
Both feelings could only meet with a very qualified assent from 
calmer statesmen ; for it is clear that if we never take part with 
anybody, nobody in our need will take part with us; and that 
Italian independence can only be a very circuitous remedy for 
Italian sufferings, inasmuch as out of the three great despotic 

wers in Italy, the two which are purely Italian, the Pope and the 
Kin of Naples, are incomparably the worst. But the national 
feeling of England, so sluggish on domestic matters, makes 
itself heard on these foreign questions with a power and a 
decision which overbears all efforts of individual statesmen to 
restrain or to direct it. Thus, by a temporary affectation of the 
liberality which he persecutes at home, the Emperor of the 
French was enabled to evoke among us enough of sympathy for 
his Italian raid to reduce England to absolute inaction. 

We are far from saying that this neutrality was unwise. 
The expediency of such a policy can only be judged of by its 
ultimate result, and the end is not yet. And even if it had 
been a point of national expediency to act as Austria’s turnkey 
_by helping to keep the door of her Italian prison, English 

statesmen are not bloodless enough for such a course. But it is 
the excellence of the Emperor's tactics that he so plays his game, 
that even those who suspect him most cannot refuse their assent 
to the policy by which England is made to play into his hands, 
Austria, however, could not be expected to recognize either the 
wisdom or the loyalty of our course. She repudiated the impu- 
tation of a tyranny which in truth was rather the unconscious 
result of pedantry and narrowness, than deliberate cruelty of 
temper ; and she appealed not unnaturally to treaties which said 
a great deal about territorial rights, and nothing whatever about 
misgovernment, And as far as the letter of national law goes, 
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she was perfectly in the right. If it was difficult to reconcile our 
intervention with humanity, it was not less difficult to reconcile 
our inaction with our treaty obligations. We, together with the 
other powers, were signatories of the settlement of Vienna. If 
we do not approve of Germans reigning on Italian soil, why did 
we endorse it then? if we did approve of it, and did bind our- 
selves to it then, why do we not uphold it now? European 
settlements were mere shams, if the powers that made them 
always declined to maintain them. If we intended Austrian 
domination in Italy to be contingent on what we called good 
government, we ought to have stated the condition (together 
with an accurate definition of good government) in the bond. 
In private affairs a wer of tacitly reserving a condition that 
an alienation should be null if the alienee should turn out a bad 
landlord, would make sad havoc of the rights of property: and 
a similar proceeding in international affairs eoad make public 
law impotent, and treaties mere waste paper. Juridically this 
logic was unassailable. The fact that Austria made this appeal, 
and made it in vain, might moderate the anxiety of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to enter in a new congress on new agreements, 
so soon after their serene and complacent deglutition of the old 
ones. ‘The experience of the past year has sufficiently proved 
that congressional arrangements are perfectly illusory, and that 
when the strain comes they guarantee nothing, and only furnish 
a mine for mutual recrimination. 

It is of no use stopping to pick up spilt water. The evil is 
done—the second blow has succeeded—the second severance is 
consummated. Austria as well as Russia has fallen off in disgust 
from the side of—as she thinks—disloyal England. The four- 
fold cord that for forty years has pinioned the arms of French 
ambition is now reduced to but two strands. England and Ger- 
many stand alone to repel the attack, which if the Emperor 
lives one or other of them will surely have to face. But even 
so the rope is amply strong enough. It would have been 
simpler, cheaper, easier, if Europe could have presented so 
united a front that even the attempt to disturb its landmarks 
would be absurd. But the last alliance also must be weakened, 
before the attempt can be made with any probability of success. 
England and Prussia are both stronger + they were when 
last their strength was measured against that of France. Not 
only has their growth in wealth and population surpassed that of 
their antagonist, but they are free from internal enemies by 
whom in the former struggle nearly half their available power 
was consumed. The turbulent discontent of Ireland, and the 
untempered feudalism of Prussia, were allies whom the first 
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Napoleon knew well how to use: they hampered England and 
brought Prussia to the verge of ruin. Each of the two countries 
is now the abode of a compact and contented people. 

But though there is no ground for fear, there is every ground 
for precaution. We must beware that the astute diplomacy which 
has deprived us of two allies does not succeed in depriving us 
of a third. A year ago the great danger seemed to be that 
when the storm burst it would find England absolutely unpre- 

ared. The panic of the last twelve months, grotesque as it has 
oan in some of its aspects, has at least resulted in an activity of 
preparation which suthahly no calm calculation of probabilities 
would have produced. It requires something more forcible than 
logic to overbear the stubborn self-illusions of the Manchester 
doctrinaires. Our principal danger now lies from another maxim 
of this same school. The doctrine of non-intervention within 
limits is a very sound doctrine. There is no doubt that meddle- 
someness has been till very recently the besetting sin of English 
policy, and has left behind it a very heavy bequest of debts as 
its result. Even now there is an exuberant activity in our 
Foreign Office which is never satiated until it has had its say 
with respect to every proceeding of every government to whom 
our agents are accredited. The Foreign Secretary regards him- 
self as a species of Greek chorus, entitled on all occasions to 
put in his advice, no matter whether it is agreeable or the re- 
verse. This is only the undignified but innocent remnant of the 
old policy of meddling by force of arms whenever any of our 
neighbours did anything that was not exactly to our mind. But 
a reaction has set in, and we are now in danger of swaying over 
quite as far on the other side. The policy of coldly abstaining 
from any share or interest in continental quarrels has no doubt 
a tendency to keep down the Estimates; but in our anxiety for 
that great object we wholly forget of how much protection such 
a policy will strip us. During the Russian war, the English 
newspapers were very indignant with Austria and Prussia for 
not taking an active part in the contest. But their wrath was 
very unreasonable, for those Powers were only practising the 
policy of non-intervention which we had been so eloquently 
eee. That if we do not help our allies, our allies will not 

elp us, though a very obvious truth, seems hardly to have 


dawned on the minds of some of the reasoners of this party. But 
of course most of those who preach non-intervention are quite 
prepared for isolation as its result. ‘They are confident that 
England can hold her own against the world. There is no good, 
they think, in burdening ourselves with allies for the purposes 
of a resistance which fifty years ago we were quite able to main- 
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tain alone. This reasoning has not been used for the first time, 
and when last used it led to very unpleasant consequences. 
The history of Prussia during the first decade of the present 
century is fruitful in warning to nations who, in the pride of 
their present strength and past achievements, think that they 
can well afford to stand alone. The parallel between Prussia 
then and England now is a curious one, for it presents more 

ints of similitude than historical parallels are wont to do. 
Without showing any strong solicitude for her own defence, 
Prussia was content to rely upon the renown of Frederick, as 
we do on that of Wellington. She looked upon herself as a 
nation aloof from the rest of her German kinsfolk, and owned 
no national duty except that of furthering the immediate and 
palpable interests of Prussia. In this spirit she concluded the 
treaty of Basle with Napoleon, and abandoned first Austria and 
afterwards the Rhine States to their fate. She did not cumber 
herself much about allies, for she remembered (such national 
memories are fatal snares) that fifty years back Frederick had 
made head almost alone against the united Continent. There 
was a French party in the Prussian Cabinet composed of her 
most trusted statesmen. In spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, this party clung with desperate tenacity to the belief that 
in his repeated professions of attachment to Prussia, the Emperor 
Napoleon was sincere. It was true, he had made similar pro- 
fessions to other Powers, whom he had not scrupled afterwards 
to partition. In fact it was clear to all eyes not wilfully blind 
that he was pursuing the policy of the last of the Horatii, and 
dividing his antagonists that he might slaughter them one by 
one. but the French party that ruled in the Prussian Cabinet 
refused to part with the fond belief that the Emperor Napoleon 
was a true friend to Prussia, and that she would be an exception 
from the universal rule. At last, after she had temporised and 
temporised till all her natural allies had either been crushed 
by force or had fallen off from her in disgust, her turn to be in- 
vaded came. As soon as there was no one left to interpose and 
moderate the ardour of his friendship, her ‘ trusty and loyal ally’ 
threw off the mask. In the hour of trial the renown of the great 
Frederick, and the self-confidence of the Prussian people, proved 
very impalpable barriers to an invading army. ‘The Prussian 
soldiery behaved well and fought with gallantry, but there was 
not found one commanding spirit equal to the crisis. Almost 
every officer of rank turned out incompetent; a splendid army 
was annihilated by sheer blundering ; and half-a-dozen impreg- 
nable fortresses fell one after another like a pack of cards, 
without a blow being struck in their defence. The Prussian 
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monarchy was within an ace of absolute extinction. But for that 
early Russian frost in November 1812, which was hailed with 
so much joy by so many suffering nations, the glories and the 
fall of Prussia would have been written in the same mournful 
catalogue with Venice and Genoa and Poland. 

Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. The first half of the 
story fits too closely to leave us entirely without apprehension 
as to the applicability of the second. Had Prussia and Austria 
been in the field together Jena need have been no final or fatal 
blow. She staked everything on her own unaided strength, 
and she lost. Her great humiliation was plainly due, no doubt, 
to the utter incompetence of her commanders. England a 
short time before had been fighting the same single-handed 
fight for existence, and was saved by the ability of her com- 
manders. The whole difference between the fate of England 
and Prussia was merely the difference between the talents of 
Nelson and Brunswick. Had the case been inverted—had there 
been a Nelson at Jena and a Brunswick at Trafalgar—Prussia 
would have escaped five years of bitter bondage, and we should 
now have been able to enlighten Mr. Bright from actual expe- 
rience as to whether it is cheaper to let the French army into 
England or to keep them out. But this possession of an able 
commander is an accident on which no nation, however well 
equipped, is able to count with confidence. We have lacked it 
in some emergencies—such as the American war—when we 
sorely needed it. It is the one deficiency which no perfection 
of preparation, no strength of fortresses or multiplication of 
ships, will avail to counteract. It is the one weak point in the 
armour of a nation that fights without allies, which no care and 
no sacrifices can make thoroughly secure. 

We earnestly trust that whatever beneficent will-o’-the-wisp 
our Government may amuse itself with pursuing among the 
mazes and the pitfalls of Italian politics, they will allow no 
chase after the ideal to make them forget the essential import- 
ance of friendly relations with Germany. The Germans must 
always be our natural allies; for they are the only great people 
besides ourselves who harbour no schemes of j Ao con- 
quest, and whose welfare is bound up with peace ; and the pre- 
sent crisis is one that should draw the alliance closer. The 
course of events has linked our interests together, and our 
common necessities trace out for us a common path. The 
frontiers of both are threatened by the same storm, and on the 
bearing of the two it will perhaps depend whether it is to burst 
at once in all its fury, or for the present pass away. ‘The part 
that events are assigning to these two nations to fill is one that 
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they have filled together more than once before. Europe has 
more than once owed its independence to the same combination 
against the same foe. It is melancholy, but it seems to be 
decreed, that history should always move on round this one 
dreary, unvarying circle, and that the hard-working, peace-loving 
Teutonic race should be doomed every fifty years to waste its 
wealth and halt in its onward progress in order to battle with 
and curb the restless rapacity of France. Apparently the era 
is coming round again, and the unwelcome task is about to be 
reimposed. Neither England nor Prussia are nations of a 
temper to equip costly armaments out of mere vanity, or to 
ae their own commerce by a causeless war. But the 
istory of Prussia during the last war has proved that com- 
pliance, pushed even to servility, will not avail to avoid the 
struggle ; and our own experience warns us that every farthing 
we stint in our preparations now will have to be repaid a 
hundred-fold later on. Let us hope that both Powers, when the 
conflict comes, may not only be ready for its utmost exigencies, 
but that no foolish policy of isolation may have robbed them 
of the strength which can only be derived from perfect union. 
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WY tan SHAKSPEARE, capital burgess of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, bequeathed two estates to posterity. The heirs 
of his body enjoyed and in due time dispersed abroad again 
his lands, moneys, and personal effects; the heirs of his mind 
still hold and will convey to their latest representatives the 
heritage of his writings. 

In what manner the heirs or legatees of Shakspeare managed 
their portions of his worldly goods, it is now bootless, and not 
material to inquire. But in the following pages we propose 
examining how his intellectual heirs have hitherto administered 
their trust. In this inquiry three parties are concerned—the 
British public, enlightened or unenlightened: editors and 
critics: and French and German iconoclasts or idolaters. 

Heminge and Condell were Shakspeare’s immediate executors, 
inasmuch as they were the first to collect and print a complete 
edition of his Plays. The famous folio of 1623, the editio 
princeps, was published by them without note or comment, but 
with a preface in which they said something of themselves, as 
well as of their deceased friend and partner. The text of this 
folio has been the subject of much controversy. By some it is 
regarded as the faithful of Islam regard the Koran, something too 
sacred to be tampered with: by others it is pronounced corrupt 
from the beginning, and the father of lies as respects what the 
poet wrote. 

We are no admirers of the tone of the preface. It smacks 
too much of the art of puffing. Their deceased comrade, whom 
the public had long and often crowned with applause, and 
whom his brother-dramatists confessed their chief, needed no 
such fulsome eulogy as his editors bestow upon him. And they 
profess too much and perform too little. or it is by courtesy 
alone that this folio can be termed an edition. Edited, in any 
proper sense of the word, it is not. The errors of the printer 
and the corruptions of the players are put down to Shakspeare’s 
account, nor is there probably any Latin or Greek manuscript 
more vitiated by sleepy or ignorant copyists than this editio 
princeps has been by its publishers. In spite of their vaunt 
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about using exclusively Shakspeare’s manuscripts, it is palpable 
that they availed themselves, when they could, of the quartos 
published in the poet’s lifetime, the text for which was, to all 
appearance, obtained surreptitiously, either from copyists before 
the curtain, or from the prompter or theatrical library behind 
it. And this negligence is the more inexcusable and provoking, 
because, according to general tradition, Shakspeare’s autographs 
were models of calligraphy, and Heminge, and Condell must 
have seen and might therefore have printed from them. 

Bad as the editing was, the printing of this volume was no 
better. Verse is printed as prose, prose as verse. Priscian’s head 
is perpetually broken; words are omitted or transposed; the 
punctuation is such that, had Dogberry and Verges turned 
compositors for the nonce, they could hardly have made it 
worse. Nor was advantage taken of a second edition to amend 
these gross, open, and palpable errors. Some glaring blunders 
are corrected in the second folio: but new blunders compensate 
for those which are removed. Of most ancient authors there are 
three or four copies at least, fortunately not agreeing in their 
several corruptions, and capable, therefore, of being employed 
as correctives to one another. But the original text of Shak- 
speare has no similar privilege: his fairly-written manuscripts 
have vanished: no specimen of his handwriting, except his 
signature, exists: and for our Medicean codex, we possess only 
this precious budget of blunders which his friends and fellow- 
actors consecrated to their deceased copartner’s memory. 

The earlier editions—we still use the word by courtesy—of 
Shakspeare unfortunately appeared in an age of remarkably 
careless printing. When an author, indeed, severely corrected 
his own proofs, a book, then as now, would come forth from the 
press in fair condition. ‘Shakspeare’s Poems,’ for example, 
are nearly immaculate ; for these the favourites, if not the first 
fruits of his mind, he grudged no parental care. Daniel and 
Drayton’s works are as correct as the volumes published by 
Messrs. Longman and Murray; and Ben Jonson took as much 
pains with the correction, as he had bestowed on the com- 
position of his folios of dramatic works. The following ex- 
amples, however, will show how much it behoved writers to look 
well to their passage through the press. Heresies have thriven 
on misreadings not more serious that those which occur in books 
printed in the first half of the seventeenth century. In a Bible 
printed in the reign of Charles I. there is this strange com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt commit adultery ;’ an error which 
eaused the learned Selden to tax the king’s printers ‘ in his 
place’ in the House of Commons, and involved a heavy fine 
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levied uuder Laud’s auspices. In the Bible of 1653 is read 
(1 Cor. vi. 9.), ‘ Know ye not that the unrighteous shall inherit 
the et pany of God? and equally comfortable doctrine is 
enforced in the singing Psalms (lvii. 2), where some graceless 
compositor set up— 


‘ That all the earth may know 
The way to worldly wealth :’ 


the true reading being ‘Godly!’ Printing did not improve 
as the century a laaniat ; for ina small quarto volume published 
in 1699, and containing numerous transcripts from ‘ Bacon’s 
Essays,’ we find precisely such errata as mar the early editions 
of Shakspeare. At page 75 we have ‘Young men are . . . 
fitter for new frolicks than settled business, an obvious truism : 
but the right reading is ‘ projects, which is equally true, but 
infinitely better sense. At page 78 we are told that ‘in beauty 
‘ that of defect and gracious motion is more than that of 
favour.’ This is a riddle hard to hit; but the word that ought 
to have been printed is ‘ decent,’ which is both ‘ verum atque 
decens.’ - Lastly—for we might easily weary the reader with 
errors similar to those of the Shakspeare folios—at page 83 it 
is said: ‘It is a strange desire to seek poverty, and to lose 
liberty,’ whereas it is ‘ power’ that is sought. Some of the 
blunders in the folios are little less portentous than that which 
once racked Southey’s brains. On his proofs he read of an author 
named ‘ Mules Quince. Neither Watts, Lowndes, nor Brunet 
acknowledged such a writer, nor indeed does the surname Quince 
occur, except in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ where it is 
not Mules, but Peter. The appended extract proved that 
Montesquieu had been thus transfigured by the compositor. 
From these unlucky folios and quartos we derive our present 
text of Shakspeare: by what process we shall attempt to show 
presently. 

But there is something stranger in the matter than the care- 
lessness of Heminge and Condell and their printers, and that 
is the indifference of the author himself to the purloining or 
disguising of his intellectual offspring. Mr. Charles Knight 
believes that the earliest quartos were printed with Shak- 
speare’s sanction, and were perhaps revised by him. We do 
not, and we should regret to believe this assertion, since it 
implies a negligence on his part quite inconsistent with the 
tenor of his practical wisdom and business habits in worldly 
matters. From manuscripts with scarcely an erasure the 
quartos cannot have been printed: from correctly printed 
quartos the first folio cannot have been compiled. Our 
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belief in this matter is, that Shakspeare, content with their 
reception by the public, looked with indifference on the fate of 
his plays. He cannot, indeed, have been unaware of their 
worth, and he may have intended to revise them carefully, but 
unluckily postponed the task. Perhaps he reserved the cor- 
rection of his plays for the amusement of an old age which he 
was not permitted to see. If we may reason from the care he 
bestowed upon them in going through the press, he highly 
esteemed his Poems, while he viewed his dramatic writings 
as the means only whereby he lived, and as the enforced, and 
not the spontaneous, productions of his mind. In such a mis- 
conception he would not be singular. Byron was long of 
opinion that his translation or paraphrase of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry was a better piece of work than ‘ Childe Harold,’ or 
* Lara:’ Scott ranked his novels below his poems, and his poems 
below the trees which he planted or the histories which he 
compiled. Petrarch believed that his patent for immortality was 
contained in his Latin and not his Italian compositions: Rousseau 
thought that the ‘ Nouvelle Eloise’ would be soon forgotten, 
while his treatises on Music and Botany would endure for ever: 
Goethe said science and not literature was his vocation: and 
Gray and Congreve rejected the title of men of letters. The 
cause of Shakspeare’s indifference to the fate of his plays can 
only be conjectured, yet there were circumstances in his early 
life which may lead us to a probable solution of the enigma. 
A short digression will be necessary for the statement of our 
theory. 

Samm the few facts ascertained in his personal history, one 
is that family misfortunes, rather than his own misconduct, 
led him to the stage as a profession. John Shakspeare, the 
poet’s father, was a substantial yeoman in his own day: in the 
present, ‘dum fortuna fuit,’ he would have ranked as a 
country gentleman. He married a wife having land, tene- 
ments, and money: he was burgess, alderman, and once bailiff 
of Stratford—a man of worship both within and without his 
native borough. But he seems to have been given to specu- 
lation, trying several trades and succeeding in none. Ac- 
cording to Aubrey he was ‘a butcher;’ according to Rowe 
‘a considerable dealer in wool ;’ both which callings were com- 
patible with his yeomanship, since he may well have bred the 
sheep and oxen which he sheared and slaughtered, and more- 
over have cut gloves, gaiters, and breeches out of their hides 
and fleeces. Which of these several irons cooled in the 
furnace, whether he lent money on bad security, or overbuilt 
or overdrank himself, can never now be known; but certain it 
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is that John Shakspeare fell on evil days, and was no more 
worshipful in Stratford. Even his Sundays were not secure ; 
he could not go to church ‘ for feare of processe for debt.’ He 
sold tenements; he mortgaged land: he was excused cess and 
poor-rate, and those terrors of the laws, writs of capias and 
distringas had, before the year 1578, entered his dwelling. He 
had eaten sour grapes and his children’s teeth were set on edge. 
His son William must leave the Grammar-school at Stratford 
in his sixteenth year, not because of the expense of his educa- 
tion there, for it was gratis, nor because of the ripeness of his 
learning; but it had become necessary that he should con- 
tribute to his own maintenance, and, according to varying 
traditions, he was an usher in the school where he had lately 
been a pupil, or a clerk in a notary’s office, where he may have 
learnt to write the fair hand afterwards displayed in the manu- 
scripts of his plays. 

ow William Shakspeare gave a fresh impulse to his house- 
hold troubles by an early marriage, and perhaps made Stratford 
too hot to hold him by reason of certain pranks he played: how 
he fell into company with some London players, then starring it 
in the provinces—the Burbages, his fellow-townsmen, being of 
the troop—are probable, if not certain facts in his early history. 
He became an actor, and very soon manifested faculties for 
becoming an author also. Strait and narrow enough was the 
gate of popular authorship in those days. Newspapers were 
strictly gazettes ex officio: government property most strictly 
preserved. Editors however able, or writers however ready, 
would have speedily found themselves ‘among the mutines in 
the bilbows,’ had they hazarded any scandal against Queen 
Elizabeth or her councillors. Would a poet put money in his 
purse or pay his printer, he must tickle the ears of some 
magnifico, climb many stairs, attend in many ante-chambers, 
and possess his soul in such patience as he could for many 
months at least, before he gained permission to dedicate, and 
the guerdon or remuneration of his smooth words. The bitter- 
ness of solicitation was felt and described by Edmund Spenser 
in verses as touching as ever wrong or disappointment suggested 
to Tasse; or indignation dictated to Dante. Had Shakspeare, 
on his first coming to London, sought a patron for his ‘ Lucrece’ 
or his ‘Venus and Adonis,’ he would in all likelihood have 
drunk to the dregs that bitter cup whose ingredients are ‘ toil, 
envy, want, the patron and the jail,’ as Samuel Johnson sang 
and knew well two centuries later. But in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century there was one avenue to fortune, or to com- 
petence at least, comparatively clear of these evils. A success- 
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ful writer for the stage might snap his fingers at any single 
patron, since the public would take him urder its wing. The 
young Warwickshire adventurer had probably not long to seek 
for his proper vocation. Whatever may have been his worth as 
a performer, there can be little doubt that he speedily became 
useful to managers, at first in altering or amending other men’s 
plays, and then, and probably some time before the date of any 
one of his extant dramas, in writing histories, comedies, and 
tragedies, or part and parcels of them, on his own account. 

In Shakspeare’s history much is apocryphal and much 
irretrievably -lost. Even now, after all the research bestowed 
on the subject, after disturbing ancestral spiders in every nook 
of will offices, muniment rooms, and parish chests, we have 
advanced little beyond Steevens’ summary, that ‘all that is 
known with any degree of certainty concerning Shakspeare is, that 
he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—married and had children 
there—went to London, where he commenced actor, and wrote 
poems and plays—returned to Stratford, made his will, died 
and was buried.’ Yet amid this barrenness on all sides there is 
one green and firm spot, namely, that whatever may have been 
his early difficulties, Shakspeare was a prudent, practical, and 
consequently prosperous man, refusing no honest work, coining 
his brain for ducats honourably, laying by for the evil day, and 
investing his gains in good landed or other real securities. He 
realized a handsome property, equivalent perhaps to 1,000/. a 
year in our money, all of which, for anything that appears to 
the contrary, he made by a profession not remarkable for 
thrift, and without exciting among his contemporaries envy or 
ill-will. He achieved also by his well-directed labours the 
object which perhaps lay nearest to his heart; he regained, or 
more properly he improved the social position lost by his father. 
John Shakspeare inherited from his fathers, and acquired by 
marriage, land, money, flocks, and herds; yet he rose no higher 
in his native town than any equally endowed burgess might have 
risen, and the bitterness of his reverses must have been aggra- 
vated by the recollection of his alderman’s gown and bailiff’s 
chain and tippet. Whereas William Shakspeare, starting 
originally at a pecuniary zero, had, in process of time, a house 
in town ‘on the Southwark side of the river,’ had other houses 
in Stratford, bought any ‘angulus iste’ of land that pleased 
him in or about the same town, and finally took up his residence 
in New Place, and wrote himself gentleman’ (and the Heralds’ 
College was chary of granting the title of armiger in those days) 
‘in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation.’ 

Did Shakspeare scorn the degrees by which he did ascend— 
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his vocation as an actor, the plays which he furnished to the 
Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, or the foresight and policy he 
had displayed as manager and shareholder in them? Did he, 
in the retrospect, esteem it a light thing to have so often won 
the smile of the royal Elizabeth, to have tickled the fancy of 
the less critical James, to have secured the favour, perhaps 
the friendship, of the gracious Southampton, or to have com- 
manded for years the applause of listening multitudes? The 
indifference with which he seems to have treated the children of 
his brain would, on the one hand, incline us to think that he 
held cheap his art and mystery; on the other, all that he has 
written in his plays concerning the stage, its ministers and its 
offices, and all that we know of the wise, gentle, and genial 
temperament of the man forbid such a supposition. Wherefore, 
then, did he not extend to his dramatic offspring the same care 
which he bestowed on his poems; or, like Ben Jonson, revise, 
collect, and publish them himself? Perhaps the fell serjeant 
death arrested him: or the pleasures of quiet and independence, 
after years of agitation and uncertainty, led him to put off the 
pious duty: perchance, also, his estimate of the worth of these 
productions may have been a retarding and not an impelling 
motive. 

There is every reason to suppose Shakspeare to have been 
one of the least assuming of mankind. The almost universal 
favour and affection with which his contemporaries—and even the 
‘genus irritabile vatum’—regarded him, attest that, in his com- 
position, vanity, envy, or arrogance had no place. Yet a man 
in whom the judicial faculty was so predominant in whatsoever 
relates to dramatic poetry, cannot have been insensible to the 
positive or relative value of such productions as ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and ‘ Othello, or that magnificent cycle of histories which is the 
most living chronicle of English or Roman deeds. Yet, even 
with full consciousness that his ‘ Julius Cesar,’ as far surpassed 
the learned Jonson’s ‘Sejanus,’ as ‘Sejanus’ surpassed the 
feeble old play of ‘Appius and Virginia ;’ that his Rosalind, 
Beatrice, and Viola were copies of nature’s women, and that 
Vittoria Corrombona, Evadne, and Lady Peregrine Would-be 
were either stage furies or fools, Shakspeare may have turned 
from his own creations with a feeling of dissatisfaction. "When 
he remembered how often, in order to win the public ear, or to 
comply with the demands of the scene and its servants, he had 
eurbed his better, and given rein to his worse fancies, and then 
contrasted what he had written with the archetype in his own 
brain and with his conception of the duties of his art, he may 
have looked back upon his Henries and Richards, on the noble 
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Moor and his gentle lady, on the mad king and his daughters, 
on Ophelia and Hamlet, in a humbled spirit and with feelings 
akin to those which he has expressed in one of the-saddest of 
his lyrical self-communings :— 
‘Oh! for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 


That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 


‘Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand; 
Pity me then and wish I were renewed.’ 


We must now quit this region of surmise for the history 
of the text and fortunes of Shakspeare’s writings. We may at 
once dismiss the later folios as reprints only, with some doubtful 
plays annexed, and pass on to the first critical editions. 

It has never been Shakspeare’s fortune to have met with a 
Bentley or a Porson—with Bentley, that is to say, not slashing 
with his desperate hook on Milton, but earnestly and faithfully 
deciphering the corruptions of Suidas or Hesychius ; with Porson, 
in the freshness of his intellect and scholarship, settling for ever 
the canon of iambic and anapestic metres. Yet the living lan- 
guage of Shakspeare’s text, as it was originally printed, needed 


little less sedulous care than the vitiated copies of Euripides or 
ZEschylus. One misfortune, however, he had in common, and 
in full measure with the Greek dramatic poets. We are inclined 
to consider the Greek scholiasts, as a body, the most vapid and 
ignorant of mankind. Cowper, when engaged in translating 


Homer, complains heavily of the intolerable nugacity of the 
scholia collected by Villoison. ‘I am almost blind,’ he says, 
‘with reading them; but it is no matter, I shall be the more 
like Homer.’ For one sound reading, or one pertinent illustra- 
tion or anecdote to be found in these ancient glosses, one has 
to wade through almost interminable pools of sluggish and 
stagnant water, with the further provocation of knowing that 
the annotators had before them, in some instances, the auto- 
graphs, and in most, accurate transcripts of the originals. Shak- 
speare’s commentators did not, indeed, enjoy this preliminary 
boon. The text they had to deal with was reeking with corrup- 
tion: they are more excusable, therefore, for their shortcomings 
than the bookworms who maundered over Homer or Sophocles, 
in the library of the Ptolemies. But this concession is all we 
can afford the majority of the English scholiasts. They have 
aggravated their misfortune by nearly every conceivable fault. 
Some of them —we shall come presently to particular examples— 
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have imagined that Shakspeare borrowed or ‘conveyed’ at least 
a half of his possessions from earlier writers, and, as Gibbon says 
of Sir John Dalrymple’s Remarks on his 15th and 16th chapters, 
‘tracked him home with the pertinacity of a slow hound.’ 
Others have thought that the best mode of rendering his mean- 
ing plain was to heap on his text Pelions and Ossas of obscure 
learning, as if ‘rubbish to be shot here’ had been inscribed on 
the general title of his works. A third order may be termed 
parasitical critics, that is to say, critics who prey, contrary to 
the law of nature, on their kind, and delight in worrying, con- 
tradicting, and reviling their precursors or contemporaries. Of 
most of them the common vice is self-laudation. On the credit 
of a few notes, they proceed doctors of the faculty, and almost 
justify Pope’s satire on verbal critics. Meanwhile all insight 
into Shakspeare’s meaning, all perception of the functions of 
poetry, all love of the great poet himself, and therefore all faith 
in his teaching and ministration, are as extinct in them as the 
fire among thorns. The breed, indeed, is nearly worn out: yet 
it may be scotched not killed, and lest it rise and be itself 
again, should be well watched and trampled on whenever it 
appears. 

Shakspeare’s editors may be divided into three classes. 
(1.) verbal critics: (2.) those who combined historical or 
archeological lore with philology: and (3.) those who deal with 
him as with a modern author, take the ‘high 4 priori ground’ 
of zsthetics, and discuss his pretensions to method, eloquence, 
passion, and imagination. Just forty-five years after the date of 
the third folio edition, appeared the first of the critical editions 
of Shakspeare—that by Nicholas Rowe in 1709. For a beginner, 
Rowe was not so bad. The rhetorical author of ‘ Jane Shore,’ and 
the translator of ‘Lucan,’ brought to the task many disadvantages 
on the score of taste, but his hearty admiration covered a good 
many editorial sins. He professes to have revised and corrected 
Shakspeare’s plays, and comparatively with his predecessors his 
claim may pass current. But Rowe’s notions of the fitness of things 
in dramatic composition were drawn from the practice of Dryden 
and the theories of French critics. Moreover, unless he is 
much belied, he was an arrant tuft-hunter. Accordingly he is 
comforted by the knowledge tliat ‘three very great men—to 
wit, Lord Falkland, Mr. Justice Vaughan, and Mr. Selden— 
considered Caliban a perfectly original character, for whom his 
creator had devised not only manners but a language also 
proper to himself. He is convinced that Shakspeare was a 
species of Peter the wild boy among civilized playwriters. He 
thinks that, on the whole, we have been gainers by Shakspeare’s 
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having small Latin and less Greek, since, if we have by his 
ignorance of the tongues lost some regularity of plot and much 
refinement of phrase, we have also gained much ‘ fire, impe- 
tuosity, and even beautiful extravagance,’ which better acquaint- 
ance with Sophocles and Terence might have quenched or 
curbed. Rowe would evidently have liked to apply the ars 
topiaria to Shakspeare’s forest, pollarded his oaks, and clipped 
his yew-trees. The second edition of his Shakspeare, 1714, 
was followed, eleven years afterwards, by that of Pope, in six 
volumes quarto, which, so far as handsome paper and good 
printing went, was worthy of his name. The preface, indeed, 
is a masterly composition, reflecting in nearly every page the 
good sense for which Pope was so remarkable. ‘ Agnoscit pro- 
cerem,’ the editor plainly feels himself in the presence of a most 
potent enchanter, endowed with the power of Prospero over 
the earth, the elements, and all their inhabitants. So just and 
so well expressed, indeed, are many of the opinions, that the 
author of them almost merits a place beside Coleridge, Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and the best of the third division of commentators, 
native or foreign. Pope’s unfitness for an expounder, however, 
_—— generally in his notes and cchnaiouiie in his preface. 


e thought, as we know from his conversations with Spence, 


that Shakspeare would have been greater had he taken the 
tragedy of ‘ Gorboduc’ for his model, and that Rowe would have 
written better if he had not aimed at copying Shakspeare— 
that is to say, he would have preferred a garden laid out accord- 
ing to rule before the — and prodigality of bountiful nature. 
For the dry and laborious duties of an editor Pope also was ill 
suited. In his version of the Homeric poems he turned over 
td journeymen most of the subsidiary labour ; but neither Brome 
nor Fenton knew anything about the English drama, and so 
their principal was obliged to cut and bind up his own faggots. 
Of philology Pope was profoundly ignorant, and accordingly 
treated its professors with the scorn that ignorance alone can 
supply. He really thought Bentley to be the pedant whom he 
lashed, and Boyle and Aldrich the scholars whom he lauded. 
For a like reason, he contemned archeology in all its branches, 
and denounced as ‘ reading that was never read’ the studies on 
which the second race of commentators plumed themselves. 
With such preconceptions and so much sound ignorance, the 
author of the ‘Essay on Criticism’ unavoidably made wild work 
with Shakspeare’s text. He collated the printed copies, but in 
his corrections and suggestions was often possessed with the 
spirit of Harduin, who fancied that the ‘Aineid,’ and the ‘ Odes’ 
and ‘Satires’ of Horace, were forgeries or rifacimentos of the 
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monks. Passage after passage he struck out, and many acts 
and scenes he modified or gave up in despair on the supposition 
that either the players had foisted them in, or that the tran- 
scribers had seen double at their work. He was at once the 
young wife and the old wife of the good man in Esop, and the 
unshorn Apollo of the stage came out of the process somewhat 
in the condition of a slave about to receive his freedom. 

The editorial transgressions of Pope were perceived and 
timely arrested—and such was Pope’s predominance in the 
realm of literature that when he spoke most men said it was 
the voice of an oracle—by a man whom he originally seated on 
the throne of Duncedom, though he afterwards caused Cibber 
to reign in his stead. Lewis Theobald owed his elevation to 
that dull eminence to a Tract which he published in 1726, en- 
titled ‘ Shakspeare Restored; or, Specimens of Blunders com- 
mitted and unamended in Pope’s edition of this Poet.’ Here 
was ‘flat burglary.’ Here was an arrow flying in darkness, (for 
who was this Theobald so to speak against the king?) and 
hitting Achilles in the heel. Let swift justice be done on this 


Pandarus, and so two years after the date of the pamphlet Pope 
writes— 


‘High on a gorgeous seat, that far outshone 
Henley’s gilt tub, or Flecknoe’s Irish throne, 


Great Tibbald nods.’ 


And hence, and yet more incensed by an edition of the poet 
published by the same offender in 1733, the touchy satirist 
dubbed his censor for ever with the title of ‘ Piddling Tibbalds’ 
—the surname providentially rhyming to ‘ ribbalds.’ Theobald 
had the hide of a rhinoceros to oppose to satire, anda fair 
ballast of good sense to keep him steady. Bravely as Bentley 
himself he stood against the pelting of the storm. His reward 
was hardly delayed. Not only did contemporaries prefer his 
edition to Pope’s, but posterity has confirmed their verdict, and 
even now, more than a century after his cure priores were sent 
to the press, Theobald stands, for occasional happiness in emen- 
dation, and for general sobriety in dealing with the text of 
Shakspeare, among the best of annotators. 

Theobald, however, was in one respect less fortunate than 
Hercules : 

‘Diram qui contudit Hydram, 
Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari.’ 

Pope’s arrows long cleaved to his buckler; and he has been 
fancied a blockhead on no better authority than that of a 
stinging couplet or two— 


‘Rupit Iarbitam Timagenis emula lingua. 
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Even Samuel Johnson, though he seldom followed a leader, 
much undervalued Theobald ; yet once, whether compelled by 
the truth, or forgetting his preceding censure, he fairly stated 
his merits. ‘Pope,’ he writes, ‘was succeeded by Theobald, a 
man of narrow comprehension and small acquisitions, with no 
native and intrinsic splendour of genius, with little of the arti- 
ficial light of learning, but zealous for minute accuracy, and not 
negligent in pursuing it. He collated the ancient copies and 
rectified many errors. A man so anxiously scrupulous might 
have been expected to do more, but what little he did was com- 
monly right... This dubious and extorted praise resembles 
Launce’s dubitations about the gifts of his future wife. ‘Stop 
there: I’ll have her: she was mine and not mine, twice or 
thrice in that last article: Rehearse that once more. What 
cardinal virtues, on Johnson’s own showing, did this ‘man of 
narrow comprehension and small acquisitions’ lack for the task 
he took in hand? He did not aspire to the weightier matters 
of Shakspearian criticism: he did not write silly books about 
it, like Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, Mrs. Montagu, or Professor 
Richardson. If he were, as his enemies asserted, ‘ the antichrist 
of wit,’ he did not ‘sit the arbiter of wit,’ but he set himself to 
correct verbal and typographical blunders, derived from the folios 
and quartos, and overlooked or multiplied by incompetent editors. 
What he did was well done. ‘It was,’ Mr. Charles Knight 
justly observes, ‘ because Theobald was “ anxiously scrupulous,” 

ecause he did not attempt “to do more” than an editor ought 
to do, that he had the public support.’ 

The rules which Theobald imposed on himself as an editor 
are so universally wholesome, that we transcribe them for the 
use of editors and annotators in general. The laws which 
Porson laid down for his own conduct in revising the text of 
Euripides are more elegantly and forcibly expressed, but not 
more germane to the matter. 


‘Wherever,’ says Theobald in his Preface, ‘the author’s sense is 
clear and discoverable (though perchance low and trivial), I have not by 
any innovation tampered with his text out of an ostentation to make him 
speak better than the old copies have done. 

‘Where, through all the former editions, a passage has laboured 
under flat nonsense and invincible darkness, if by the addition or altera- 
tion of a letter or two, or a transposition in the pointing, I have restored 
to him both sense and sentiment, such corrections, I am persuaded, will 
need no indulgence. 

‘And, wherever I have taken a greater latitude and liberty in 
amending, I have constantly endeavoured to support my corrections and 
conjectures by parallel passages and authorities from himself, the surest 
means of expounding any author whatsoever.’ 
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Si sic omnes, had succeeding editors of Shakspeare adhered 
to these golden rules, it wonil not have been left to Mr. Dyce 
to furnish ‘an eclectic text’ of the poet. There now remains 
little to detain us from the second order of Shakspearian com- 
mentators. Hanmer’s splendid edition in six volumes, quarto, 
printed at the Oxford University Press in 1744, added nothing 
to Theobald’s, and when he deviated from it the baronet was 
generally wrong. Warburton, occasionally happy as a cor- 
rector, was so exceedingly ingenious that he ascribes meanings 
to the sound-minded Siskipenes that might be tolerable in the 
‘ Divine Legation,’ and nowhere else. Johnson, though in his 
Dictionary he had ‘ cireumnavigated the globe of the English 
language,’ was very imperfectly acquainted with Elizabethan 
literature ; and, as his ‘ Irene’ proves, believed that it was the pro- 
vince of tragedy to preach to the understanding, rather than to 
purify the affections or exalt the imagination. To invert his 
own phrase recently cited, he ‘did but little and that little was 
not done well.’ 

In the ‘Pursuits of Literature’—a poem now nearly for- 
gotten, but once regarded with almost as much admiration as 
the ‘Satires’ of Juvenal, and nearly as much awe as ‘The 
Dunciad ’—Shakspeare and his commentators are represented 
under the figure of Actzon torn by his own hounds. As this 
spirited hunting-piece contains a nearly complete list of Shak- 
spearian critics in the last century, and a scheunie estimate of 
their several qualities, we transcribe it as an introduction to a 
further dissection of them :— 


‘Must I for Shakspeare no compassion feel, 
Almost eat up by commentating zeal ? 
On Avon's banks I heard Actzeon mourn, 
By fell black-letter dogs to pieces torn: 
Dogs that from Gothic kennels eager start, 
All well broke-in by coney-catching art. 
Hark! Johnson smacks his lash: loud sounds the din ; 
Mounted in rear see Steevens, whipper-in, 
Rich with the spoils of learning’s black domain, 
And guide supreme o’er all the tainted plain. 
Lo! first Melampus Farmer deftly springs ; 
(Walter de Mapes his sire) the welkin rings. 
Stout Gloucester mark in Pamphagus advance ! 
Who never stood aghast in speechless trance. 
The sage Ichnobates see Tyrwhitt limp; 
Malone Hylactor bounds, a clear-voiced imp ; 
Asbolus Hawkins, a grim shaggy hound, 
In music growls and beats the bushes round. 
See Dorceus Whiter o’er the learned soil, 
Brisk, though at fault, with new associates toil; 
In Theron’s form see itson next contend, 
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Fierce, meagre, pale, no commentator’s friend ; 
Tom Warton, next, Agriodos acute, 

With Labros Percy barks in close pursuit ; 

Hot in the chase I left it out of breath, 

I wished not to be in at Shakspeare’s death.’! 


Some of the pack were good dogs enough in every respect, 
except as regarded Acteon. The name of Percy should never 
be mentioned without an act of inward homage to one of the 
foremost reformers of taste in English literature. His ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry’ paved the way for the reception of Words- 
worth, by accustoming readers to the simple grandeur of the 
ballad, and to the pure and nervous language of poets who write 
without the fear of criticism, and in complete ignorance of the 
ceremonial law of Aristotle and Boileau. His collection of 
‘such ballads as are quoted by Shakspeare, or contribute in any 
way to illustrate his writings,’ displays industry, good taste, and 
loyalty ; and his well-known cento of ‘innumerable little frag- 
ments of ancient songs,’ dispersed through Shakspeare’s plays, 





1 As the points of this description are scarcely intelligible apart from 
the passage which it parodies, we subjoin the original verses (Ovid. 
Metamorph. iii., 206-224). The quadruped, it will be seen, are more 
numerous than the biped hounds— 

‘Dum dubitet, videre canes: primusque Melampus, 
Ichnobatesque sagax, latratu signa dedere, 
Gnosius Ichnobates, Spartana gente Melampus. 
Inde ruunt alii rapida velocius aura, 
Pamphagus, et Derceus, et Oribasus ; Arcades omnes; 
Nebrophonosque valens, et trux cum Lelape Theron, 
Et pedibus Pterelos, et naribus utilis Agre, 
Hyleeusque fero nuper percussus ab apro, 
Deque lupo concepta Nape, pecudesque secuta, 
Poemenis, et natis comitata Harpyia duobus, 
Et substricta gerens Sicyonius ilia Ladon, 
Et Dromas et Canace, Sticteque et Tigris et Alce, 
Et niveis Leucon, et villis Asbolus atris, 
Preevalidusque Lacon, et cursu fortis Aello, 

it Thous, et Cyprio velox cum fratre Lycisce, 

Et nigram medio frontem distinctus ab albo 
Harpalos, et Melaneus, hirsutaque corpore Lachne ; 
Et patre Dictseo, sed matre Laconide nati, 
Labros et Agriodos, et acutz vocis Hylactor, 


And since we have taken the privilege of a note, it may be as well to 
add that the rather enigmatic line, as it stands above,— 


‘Who never stood aghast in speechless trance,’ 
is an allusion to the Jine in Gray’s Bard :— 

‘Stout Gloucester stood aghast in speechless trance,’ 
Gloucester being in the satirical verse—Warburton. 
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shows no prentice-hand in the art of poetry. He writes cau- 
tiously about his favourite themes, and was indeed a good deal 
bullied by Johnson and his friends on their account; but it is 
clear, whenever he speaks of the great dramatic poet, that he 
held nobler and juster conceptions of him than many who wrote 
with more confidence, and arrogated the patronage of Shakspeare. 
It is ever to be lamented that Walter Whiter should have strayed 
into the wide regions of etymology, and deserted his proper 
domain as an illustrator of Shakspeare. He was an excellent 
classical scholar, even by Porson’s admission, and he was not 
wont to throw compliments away. Porson’s opinion of Whiter 
as a Grecian is curtly recorded in his brief preface to an edition 
of Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ and it is justified by several scholarly 
pa on Greek literature contributed by Whiter to the old 
‘Monthly Review.’ But he was still better acquainted with the 
dramatic literature of his own country. The ‘Pursuer of Lite- 
rature’ notices Whiter’s independent track as a commentator, 
though his metaphor of the dog ‘at fault’ is not a happy one. 
Dorceus did not hunt with the pack, but he was often on the 
right scent when the noisier hounds had lost it. His ‘Specimen 
of a Commentary on Shakspeare,’ though it winds up with a 
strange craze about the authenticity of Rowley’s poems, is a 
sound and shrewd book, full of curious lore and ingenious sug- 
gestions. Tyrwhitt, again, was an excellent Greek scholar, as 
well as the first good editor of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.’ 
Warton was himself no ordinary poet, a genial critic on Spenser, 
paulo iniquior to Milton, whom he mistook for a peevish Puritan, 
and, considering how little was then done to his hand, he had 
really a marvellous acquaintance with archeology in all its 
branches. That Johnson was a mighty hunter no one wili deny ; 
but his game lay in other than Shakspearian fields. But no one 
of these was reckoned in his day a leader in the chase. That 
distinction was claimed by Farmer and Steevens—by Farmer, 
as having convicted the poet of unusual ignorance ; by Steevens, 
as having ‘polished his versification.’ As specimens of what was 
in those days considered as the proper metal for editors and 
annotators on Shakspeare, it may be worth while to scan more 
closely the pretensions of this pair of worthies. Farmer, then, 
was esteemed, and perhaps he really was, the most profound 
black-letter scholar of his time. He read such books alone as 
every one else had ceased to read; and on the first token or 
glimpse of resemblance in the turn of a thought or phrase, he 
was down upon Shakspeare with a charge of petty larceny. 
Were Farmer’s doctrine true, the author of the noblest dramas 
in the world had not merely small Latin and no Greek, but a 
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very limited fancy and very little invention. Not content with 
borrowing all his plots from novels, or founding them upon 
chronicles, he was debtor to Greek and barbarian, to learned 
and unlearned, for the half of his dramatic goods. Farmer, in 
fact, repeated in substance a very early charge against Shak- 
speare. While he was yet doing task-work, vamping old —— 
or shaping new ones, Robert Greene warned his fellow-drama- 
tists of ‘ an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that supposes 
he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of 
you: and being an absolute Johannes factotum, is in his own 
conceit the only Shakescene in a country.’ Farmer was a col- 
lector of these hitherto inconsidered feathers, and with them 
lined a mare’s nest. When carefully examined, his pretensions 
to gauge Shakspeare’s learning are almost ludicrous. On the 
strength of his researches in forgotten and (in general) deserv- 
edly obsolete literature, he got a reputation for superior learn- 
ing, acuteness, and judgment, as if by constantly poring into 
darkness he had gained unusual powers of vision at noonday. 
We will undertake to say that, from the first to the last page of 
his ‘ Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare,’ not a single passage 
of sound criticism will be found. Capell, who had most of the 
qualities which Farmer wanted, but an unlucky pen that could 
not express his meaning, and was equivalent to an impediment 
of speech, maintained that, although Shakspeare was not a solid- 
built scholar like Jonson, neither, like Peele, Udall, Fletcher, 
and others, had been trained in academic bowers, he was ‘ well 
grounded at least in Latin at school.’ Acquaintance with some 
of the Latin classics, Capell observes, is apparent in his ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ and ‘Lucrece,’ as well as from the aptness of the 
Latin quotations in many of his plays. ‘'The other languages,’ 
he proceeds, ‘which he has sometimes made use of—that is, the 
Italian and French—are not of such difficult conquest that we 
should place them beyond his reach. An acquaintance with the 
first of these was a sort of fashion in his time; and of the French 
language he was somewhat a greater master than of Latin or 
Italian. He does not appear to have had much acquaintance 
with any of their writers: what he has given of it is merely 
colloquial, yet it flows with great ease from him, and is reason- 
ably pure.’ None of these reasons weighed, however, with 
black-letter pedants; and Capell, because he held on his own 
course independently of the band of commentators, was hunted 
and branded by them as the déte notre of the manor. Meanwhile 
Richard Farmer passed for a very learned and conspicuous man, 
and William Shakspeare for a very illiterate and obscure one. 
His originality was lowered, in order that the essayist’s disco- 
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veries might be exalted. His images, metaphors, and phrases, 
his stories, his moral, and his knowledge were traced to broad- 
sides, ballads, worm-eaten plays, and scattered leaves, which, 
having no life in themselves, were yet able, it was thought, to 
breathe life into Shakspeare! The recipe for composing such a 
commentator as Richard Farmer was is contained in the satire 
from which we have already extracted :— 
‘Take Markham’s Armoury, John Taylor’s Sculler, 

Or Sir Giles Goosecap, or proverbial Fuller ; 

With Upton, Fabell, Dodypoll the nice, 

Or Gibbe our Cat, White Devils or Old Vice ; 

Then lead your readers many a precious dance, 

Capering with Banks’s ‘‘ Bay Horse in a Trance :” 

“The Housewife’s Jewel” read with care exact, 

Wit from old Books of Cookery extract ; 

And then, returning from that antique waste, 

Be hailed by Parr the Guide of Public taste.’ 


George Steevens was in every respect a superior person to 
Farmer, and if his moral qualities had borne any proportion to 
his intellectual, or to his literary attainments, he might have 
really been what he falsely esteemed himself, a commentator 
of the first rank. He was truly laborious and zealous in his 
work. While his octavo edition of Shakspeare (1793) was pass- 
ing through the press, he used to walk at break of day, in all 
weathers and in all seasons of the year, from Hampstead, where 
he lived, to the printing-office in London to superintend the 

roof-sheets. He was passionately attached to the drama even 
in its humblest forms—attending with interest too constant to 
have been affected the performances of such strolling companies 
as visited Hampstead, which was then as provincial as Reading 
or Basingstoke is now; and often conferring on the servants of 
the scene favours more substantial than applause. If not a 
deeply-read, he was an accurate and elegant classical scholar, 
and his acquaintance with our elder literature was second to 
that of Thomas Warton alone. He wrote and conversed well, 
somewhat too epigrammatically perhaps, but pointed sentences 
were the fashion of his time; and since he was an ambitious 
man, he strove to excel in what was then considered eloquence 
and wit. He began in a better spirit than he ended with. 
He observed many of Theobald’s directions to editors. His 
collations of texts are most laudably accurate. He was cautious 
in emendation, and faithful to what he believed to be, er- 
roneously in our opinion, the genuine codex of Shakspeare. 
But there was a root of bitterness in Steevens’s composition, 
that in the end marred his good gifts, and, while it turned his 
hand against his brethren, led him to do grievous wrong to the 
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idol he worshipped. His attachments were warm, but ca- 
pricious ; his antipathies were venomous; the friend of to-day 
was nearly sure to become the foe of to-morrow, and forgive- 
ness of real or imaginary affronts was not an article of his 
creed. In his later days his eccentricities bordered on mad- 
ness: wrath devoured, and envy made him pale and wan. So 
terrible, indeed, became his evil tempers, that his simpler rural 
neighbours believed him to be possessed, and whispered strange 
stories of his death-bed. The uults of the man affected deeply 
his character as an editor. Between his first and second editions 
of Shakspeare, Malone, a less able but a much worthier man 
than Steevens, had been working hard to recover and authen- 
ticate the vestiges of the poet’s history. Malone, too, had the 

resumption to edit the plays, and to seat himself ‘ bicipiti 
ana ’ beside Steevens. Here was worshipful society! Here 
was pushing from stools, and invasion of place and priority! A 
wrathful man was George : as wrathful as Balfour of Burley in 
the hour when he learnt that the Erastian Morton had planted 
the blue banner of the Cameronians on the keep of Tillietudlem. 
Malone had brought to light some new facts about Shakspeare, 
and Steevens, because another had gleaned after him, flung 
away. in his haste nearly all his earlier reapings. One fact 
speaks volumes for his claim or ability to deal with such lofty 
and delicate matter as Shakspearian criticism. In his edition of 
1793, Steevens issued in his ‘advertisement,’ a declaration of 
war against Shakspeare’s poems. ‘ We have not,’ he says, ‘re- 
printed the sonnets, &c., of Shakspeare, because the strongest 
Act of Parliament that could be framed would fail to compel 
readers into their service.’ After this precious verdict, Steevens 
may quit the stage, but not ‘like a well-graced actor.’ 

‘ The evil that men do lives after them.’ Until a better race 
of editors—Messrs. Knight, Collier, and, above all, Mr. Dyce— 
arose in the present: generation, the text of Shakspeare in seven 
editions out of ten was really the later and worse text of Stee- 
vens; for though the name of Edmund Malone stands also on 
the title-pages, his share in the established reading was incon- 
siderable. And what pranks Steevens and the variorum editors 
played with the text has thus been forcibly and felicitously ex- 
pressed by Mr. Charles Knight :— 


‘Hayley, the head of the school of English poetry, “in the most high 
and ay state” of Steevens, wrote his epitaph, which concludes with 
these lines :— 


“This tomb may perish, but not so his name 
Who shed new lustre upon Shakspeare’s fame.” 


This may run by the side of Johnson’s praise of a sermonizing note of 
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Warburton’s: ‘‘ It almost sets the critic on a level with the author!” 
Steevens shedding new light upon Shakspeare! Warburton almost upon 
a level with Shakspeare! Thus men talked in those days when their 
notion of poetry was simply that it was not prose. Something in which 
the mechanical form was to be obviously distinguished from other forms 
of composition—a sermon, an essay—was poetry. They looked for no 
inner life in poetry, no organization of its own, that should determine 
its form. They looked for eight or ten syllable verse, for blank verse or 
couplet. They looked for syllabic regularity in Shakspeare, and a moral. 
When they found not the moral, they shook their heads. When they found 
what were called ‘superfluous syllables’ in Shakspeare’s lines, out went 
the syllables, by carrying over a word to the next line, sometimes of two, 
sometimes of three syllables. If there was a gap left it was filled up 
with rubbish. The excess of the second line was carried over to the 
third, till a halting-place was found or made. This was mending the 
metre; mending the moral was not quite so easy to the editors, so they 
left that task to the players.”’ 

A very remarkable order of men was this generation of 
Shakspearian commentators; as remarkable indeed as one could 
easily find in museums, or other places appropriated to cu- 
riosities, dead or alive. With respect to eating, drinking, and 
discourse, they differed not from ordinary men, nay, in these 
matters they perhaps surpassed their fellows, since, in rather a 
slender fashion, they jested much and were fond enough, ‘ veteris 
Bacchi pinguisque ferine. Mr. Gunning, in his ‘ Recollections 
of the University of Cambridge,’ has put on record a few of 
their quips and quiddities; but though he attamed to more 
years than the psalmist’s allowance to man, he was too young 
to be admitted to the symposia at Emanuel Lodge, when 
Richard Farmer entertained Steevens, or, not being one of 
the elect, he merely picked up a few of the crumbs of wit that 
fell from their table. Had Walter Whiter set down in writing 
what he so gladly recounted to fit audiences, they would have 
had a graphic and genial Plutarch. Lacking the ‘ gode prieste’ 
of Hardingham, ‘ vate carent sacro.’ 

Reserving for the present what we may have space or occasion 
to say of recent editors of Shakspeare, we shall now take a rapid 
glance at his reception by the public and his treatment by the 
players. It has always appeared to us one of the strangest 
fancies, amounting almost to a paradox, and therefore much in 
favour with German critics, to assert that the plays of Shak- 
speare are better suited to the closet than to the theatre. 
Were a similar remark made of Ben Jonson’s dramas it would 
deserve our hearty assent, since with one or perhaps two excep- 
tions they are pleasant enough to read, but must have been 
wearisome, and scarcely endurable to see. His contemporaries 
were of this opinion. Ben, ‘rare’ as he was, with all the pains 
he took, with all the learning he had stored up, and with all the 
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reputation he had acquired as the Aristarchus of the scenic world, 
failed in most instances to attract the crowd, nor did he compel 
them to come in by his prologues or epilogues, his odes or pali- 
nodes, in which he abused them as blockheads—‘ vervecum in 
patria crassoque sub aere natos.’ Leonard Digges, having told 
us how péople flocked to see Shakspeare and how irksome they 
mostly thought Jonson, 
‘Oh, how the audience 
Were ravished! with what wonder they went thence! 


When some new day they would not brook a line 
Of tedious, though well-laboured, Catiline,’ 


discloses the melancholy fact that the performance of Ben’s 
plays would not always cover an evening’s expenses :— 
‘Though these have shamed all th’ ancients, and might raise 
The author’s credit with a crown of bays, 
Yet these sometimes, even at a friend’s desire 
Acted, have scarce defrayed the sea-coal fire 
And door-keepers.’ 

So far from being poems for the closet only, Shakspeare’s plays 
are so admirably suited to the stage, that amid all the fluctuations 
of dramatic taste or literary opinions, they have always kept 
possession of the theatre, even when or where there has lo no 
remarkable histrionic ability to sustain his characters. The 
commentators, indeed, plumed themselves on rendering Shak- 
speare ‘popular. They might as justly have pretended to have 
made fine weather, a full purse, or good health ‘popular.’ If 
the poet had had a voice in the matter, he might have alleged 
with more reason that, though he thanked them for their pains 
and kind intentions, he had not profited so much by them as 
they seemed to suppose. They had laid as heavy loads on his 
plays by their annotations as ever Vanbrugh laid on the earth 

y his buildings: he went proverbially among his contempora- 
ries by the name of ‘the gentle Shakspeare,’ whereas they had 
made his text, by their feuds with one another, as pugnacious a 
field as that which Cadmus of yore sowed with dragons’ teeth. 
By professing to have given him popularity the had insinuated 
a time in which he was not acceptable. Worse than all, perhaps, 
to an author’s sensitive feelings, they had put words and notions 
of their own into his mouth. Fielding, in his ‘ Journey from 
this World to the Next,’ inquires of the shade of Shakspeare 
whether he had written a passage in Othello as it is read in 
the received text. ‘At this distance of time,’ said the poet, ‘I 
cannot remember my own words; but if I wrote what you have 
recited, it must have been after supping at the Mermaid Tavern 
with Ben Jonson.’ 
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What vouchers are there for Shakspeare’s unpopularity? No- 
thing is better ascertained in literary or dramatic history than 
that in his own day, and until the closing of the theatres in 
1640, his triumph was complete. All his contemporaries ad- 
mitted his pre-eminence: only a few of them lamented his 
departure from classical models. Yet even in this deviation 
from a conventional and capricious standard he had more 
followers than opponents. Richard Broome and one or two 
others copied Jonson’s manner; but Beaumont and Fletcher, 
next to Shakspeare himself the most popular of playwriters, de- 
parted as widely from the ancients. The law of the unities, or 
rather the misapprehended law of Aristotle, did not become the 
international code of dramatic legislation, until Versailles was 
the ‘glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ and Corneille 
and Racine had shaped their dramas on classical models. 

In fact, the departure from these models began much earlier. 
The English drama having a double origin, flowed naturally for 
a while in atwofold stream. It had its religious and its scho- 
lastic aspect : it had its popular and unlearned side. The former 
sprang from the moralities and mysteries with which the Church 
on her greater festivals instructed and entertained her children: 
the latter flowed from the songs, ballads, and traditions that 
spring up, without any remembered parentage, in the hearts and 
memories of the people. The kind of play which pleased the 
many, and which generally embodied tales of crime, adventure, 
or mirth, became in due time the romantic drama. For example, 
there had long been current in the streets of cities, and at village 
inns, a ballad of how the devil tempted, travelled with, and at 
length carried off Dr. Faustus, and on this legend Marlowe 
founded his play of that name. The power of land-owners, ac- 
companied as it was in the fifteenth century with many feudal 

owers to do wrong, sometimes led to exorbitant cruelty on the 
part of the strong towards the weak. An incident of this nature 
furnished Heywood with a hint for an affecting episode in his 
domestic drama of ‘The Woman killed with Kindness’ <A 
foul deed of murder, prompted by adultery, had been done 
in a Kentish village, and it was made the plot of ‘Arden of 
Feversham,’ a play which possessed merit enough to be ascribed 
at one time to Shakspeare. On the other hand, the kind of 
drama which pleased the few was drawn from books, and, for the 
most part, from Greek or Roman stories. Scholars, even in 
their hours of recreation, liked to be reminded of their graver 
studies, especially in an age when modern literature had scarcel 

rivalled the ancient. This half-bookish and often wholly dull 
class of stage-plays grew up into the classical drama. The one 
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—the romantic drama—was acted at country fairs and wakes, at 
the corner of streets, or the inn-yards of towns and cities: the 
other, the classical drama, was performed in the tapestried 
chambers of palaces, in the great hall of castles, and even in 
college chapels or the nave of cathedral churches. The former 
spoke the language of the people, and, provided their hearers 
were moved to tears or laughter, its authors defied Aristotle and 
all his rules and recipes. The latter was full of learned allusions, 
often contained Latin verse, original or selected, and its plots 
were regular, decorous, and dull. For gowned lawyers and di- 
vines, Seneca was not too heavy nor Plautus too light, and for 
such audiences Gascoyne wrote his ‘ Jocasta,’ and Edwardes his 
‘Damon and Pythias.’ But such antique wares were ‘ caviare’ 
to market-places and inn-yards. There the holiday-folk de- 
nianded from the stage fables that stirred their fell of hair or 
jests that echoed of village gossip and harvest-homes. For the 
true interests of the drama the unlearned people were the wisest 
critics of the two. <A fico for Aristotle and all his ‘ surquedry !’ 
They came to weep or to laugh, and not to be schooled. Marlowe, 
Peele, and Greene in their day bore the bell from Edwardes 
and Gascoyne, and Shakspeare bore it from Jonson in spite of 
the authentic merits of ‘‘The Fox’ and ‘ The Alchemist.’ With 
the Restoration came another code of taste and another order of 
men. As yet, indeed, Shakspeare commentators were not, but a 
cognate species of critic-kind flourished. Some of them were 
‘persons of quality,’ who wrote foolish verses and looked upon 
Shakspeare as ‘an erring barbarian.’ There were, indeed, signs 
of grace in him that might, properly cultivated, lead to con- 
version. Nahum Tate’s alteration of Lear is well known: but 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham’s ‘Death of Marcus 
Brutus,’ an improvement of Shakspeare’s ‘ Julius Cesar,’ is pro- 
bably in some linibo between the earth and the moon, where 
‘ pieces by persons of quality ’ do customarily congregate. ‘High- 
reaching Buckingham’ thought fit to convert Mare Antony’s cha- 
racter of Brutus in the following fashion :— 


* Yield, all ye heroes of immortal name 
Whose shining mischiefs only raise your fame. 
If public virtue well be understood, 
Here lies the greatest name that ere was good.’ ! 





1 Shakspeare, ‘ unimproved,’ had written— 


‘This was the noblest Roman of them all ; 
All the conspirators save only he 
Did all they did in envy of great Cesar: 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them,’ 
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But as this was a dangerous sentiment in a generation which 
had looked on the scaffold at Whitehall, Brutus is saddled with 
a judgment. 

‘Yet the just gods a righteous judgment send, 

He loved his country, but he killed his friend.’ 


George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, was, it seems, of opinion 
that, inasmuch as Shylock accepted Bassanio’s invitation to 
supper, Shakspeare ought to have exhibited the Jew ‘feeding 
on the prodigal Christian!’ So he enriched the ‘Merchant of 
Venice’ with what the playbills would now term ‘a gorgeous 
banquet scene,’ and Bassanio winds up the conviviality of the 
evening in the following choice heroics :— 

‘The sweets of love shall here for ever blow, 
Needs must I love, remembering what I owe: 
Love, like a meteor, shows a short-lived blaze, 
Or treads through various skies, a wand’ring maze. 
3orn of bright Fancy, and by Fancy bred, 
Here in a moment, in a moment fled : 
But fixed by obligation it will last, 
For gratitude’s the charm that binds it fast.’ 


Rymer, who, by his collection of the Foedera, did yeoman’s 
service to English history, in an evil hour put aside his re- 
searches among the Pipe and Exchequer Rolls, and took to 
writing about dramatic poetry. He had Aristotle at his fingers’ 
ends, and when the ‘Art of Poetry’ fell short, he pieced it out 
with maxims culled from Rapin, Boileau, and Madame Dacier. 
So considerable a person was he in his day as to gain for himself 
the appellation of ‘Shakspeare’s Critic:’ and his credit survived 
him, for in the next generation no less a man than Alexander 
Pope told Mr. Spence that ‘Rymer was a learned and strict 
critic, generally night, though rather too severe in his opinion of 
the particular plays he speaks of: on the whole, however, he 
was one of the best critics we ever had.’ His first onslaught 
was made in a book entitled, ‘The Tragedies of the last Age 
examined by the Practice of the Ancients.’ Fletcher’s tragedies 
of ‘Rollo,’ ‘ A King and no King,’ and ‘The Maid’s Tragedy’ 
were his victims. Nogreat mischief was done: for the plays are 
so far from invulnerable that it is strange Rymer did not select 
them for commendation. Fifteen years later (1678-1693) he 
had shotted a second gun, and this time the explosion was tre- 
mendous. He calls Othello ‘ the tragedy of the pocket-hand- 
kerchief:’ he designates Iago as a burlesque and comic person- 
age: and insidiously extols ‘mine ancient’s’ colloquies with 
Roderigo, in order that he may more satisfactorily describe the 
tragedy as ‘a bloody farce. Rymer was a favourite at court 
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as well as with the jury in the pit: and he adroitly intimated, in 
the Dedication of his book to King Charles IL., ‘ that though it 
was not necessary all heroes should be kings, yet undoubtedly 
all crowned heads should be heroes. With Baxter for his 
spiritual and Rymer for his literary guide, it is the more to the 
king’s discredit that his morals and his taste were neither of 
them sound. 

Rymer, however, may be thought to have clouded his 
brains by poring over state papers, as Don Quixote crazed 
himself by reading books of knight errantry. But Evelyn, 
though somewhat of a dilettante, was a highly accomplished 
gentleman, had an eye for pictures and sculpture, cameos and 
intaglios, and really a genius for the equally useful and orna- 
mental arts of planting and horticulture. About preaching and 
science his opinions were worth marking, since he appreciated 
the experiments of Boyle, and defended him against the ridicule 
of Baxter and Rochester: he went to church whenever Isaac 
Barrow preached in London, and he long harboured and always 
loved Jeremy Taylor. But, as regarded Shakspeare, Evelyn 
sat in outer darkness. In 1661 he saw ‘Hamlet’ acted; ‘but 
now, says he thereupon, ‘the old plays begin to disgust this 
refined age, since his Majesty has been so long abroad.’ Samuel 
Pepys, Evelyn’s contemporary, was a notorious play-haunter, 
and how he relished ‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream’ appears 
from his solemn verdict that ‘it was the most ridiculous and 
insipid play he had ever seen.’ The players might, perchance, 
have ‘marred the verses by reciting them ill-favouredly,’ but 
we have a second oracle from his shrine. He read ‘ Othello,’ and 
he writes in his journal, ‘But, Lord, having lately read the 
“ Adventures of Five Hours,” Othello seemed but a mean 
thing.’ We are much afraid that Samuel was often more atten- 
tive to the audience than to the business of the scene. ‘ My 
wife and I to the king’s playhouse, and there saw “ The Island 
Princess,” the first time I ever saw it; and it is a pretty good 
play, many good things being in it, and a good scene of a town 
on fire. We sat in an upper box, and the jade, Nell, came and 
sat in the next box; a bold, merry slut, who lay laughing there 
upon people.’ Again, at a representation of the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ 
he is ‘ vexed all the while with two talking ladies and Sir Charles 
Sedley ; yet pleased to hear their discourse.’ 

Dryden’s ‘ Essay on the Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy,’ re- 
tains, and justly, its celebrity, though many of its canons are 
idle and erroneous; but Dryden has spoken so genially 
of the poet, that his zeal may be allowed to cover a multitude 
of critical sins. ‘Jonson,’ he writes in some happier mood, ‘ I 
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admire, but I love Shakspeare.’ It was a love, however, that was 
frequently blind, and not from excess of light. we nate sen- 
timents on literature seem to have been swayed by the impulse 
of the moment, rather than guided by any fixed principles, and 
are often inconsistent with one another. He says that in 
Shakspeare ‘a lethargy of thought prevails for whole scenes 
together. Here it is Zoilus and not Homer who nods. He 
complains that the speeches of Macbeth are bombastic—a 
strange censure from the author of ‘Don Sebastian ;’ and that 
the historical plays, ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ and ‘Measure for 
Measure,’ are so ‘meanly written, that the comedy neither 
caused your mirth, nor the serious part your concernment.’ If 
Apollo can thus play out of tune what must have been the discord 
of Marsyas? Dryden, however, did worse than misunderstand, 
he altered some of Shakspeare’s plays, and his perversions of 
them were long adopted by the players and applauded by the 
public. He it was who invaded the solitude and soiled the 
purity of ‘The Tempest’ by giving Miranda a brother, and 
putting into their mouths speculations that would hardly be 
tolerated in Mormonite society. He it was, also, who, in his 
play of ‘All for Love, or the World well Lost,’ turned Mare 
Antony into a blustering trooper, such as might have served 
under Kirke, or guarded Jeffreys’ coach at Taunton, made 
Cleopatra a common scold, and by bringing Ventidius, a 
fourth-rate personage of Shakspeare’s play into the foreground, 
provided the gallant triumvir with a sententious double of 
Sebastian’s Dorax. 

King William died and Queen Anne succeeded; and ‘ great 
Anna’s reign’ was long accounted the Augustan age of Eng- 
land. There was a change, also, in the dynasty of letters. 
Glorious and burly John no longer presided at Will’s coffee- 
house, and his successors wrote of him as ‘unhappy Dryden,’ 
who had been doomed to pander to the evil tastes of Charles’s 
days. The triumvirate that succeeded him has never since been 
surpassed in force or felicity of satire: yet it would be rash, from 
any evidence in their writings, to assert that Swift had ever 
opened a volume of Shakspeare, or that Addison or Pope es- 
teemed him as equal to Virgil or Terence. In ‘The Battle of 
the Books’ he does not fight on the side of the moderns: he 
is not enumerated among the authors whom the ‘Spectator’ 
studied: nor in ‘The Temple of Fame,’ is there a niche as- 
signed to Shakspeare. Of the three, Addison would have been 
the more faithful worshipper, could he have overcome a certain 
timidity in forming or expressing his judgments. His remarks 
on Milton prove that he possessed a soul above the narrow 
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code of the Boileaus and Rapins. His perception of the merit 
of ‘Chevy Chase’ shows him ‘ nullius addictum,’ and not content 
to dwell in decencies for ever. Of the quality of Pope’s Preface 
to his edition of Shakspeare we have spoken already : in his other 
writings we have few tokens of acquaintance with Shakspeare’s 
plays. We know, indeed, that both he and Addison frequented 
the theatres. But the ‘Spectator’ lavishes as much praise on 
‘The Distrest Mother’ as on ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Othello;’ and 
although Pope set his seal on Macklin’s restoration of ‘Shy- 
lock,’ and hailed with applause the dawn of Garrick, he seems 
to have regarded ‘Cato’ as a drama composed on orthodox 
principles. 

We have now reached again the era of the commentators, 
and may therefore turn from them to the uncritical public. 
What was Shakspeare’s reception among those who listened to 
his words in faith, and who, unpreoccupied by rules or ‘ odious 
comparisons, felt the full power of the ‘ mighty master? 
Until the theatres were closed we have seen him reigning 
supreme. His plays seriously affected the profits of the bear- 
garden and the wrestlers on Bankside: they ‘ paid for the sea- 
coal fire and door-keepers,’ and left a good balance in hand for 
their author and his partners. The commendatory verses on 
‘ worthy Master Shakspeare and his Poems’ are not frigid com- 
pliments, however indifferent some of them are as poetry: and 
all traditions concur as to the homage paid to him in life, and 
the regret and reverence which attended him to the grave. 
His plays were in constant demand : their frequent performance 
and the authorised, or more probably the surreptitious, publica- 
tion of many of them, shows that they took with the people, 
and we have Ben Jonson’s testimony that they took with the 
court. 

‘Sweet swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear ; 


And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James!’ 


The account-books of the revels at court between the years 
1588 and 1604, which would vouch to Shakspeare’s attractions 
for ‘ Eliza,’ are unfortunately lost: but concerning ‘ our James’ 
we are not left in the dark. ‘It appears, says that learned 
and ‘ honest chronicler’ of the poet, Mr. Charles Knight, ‘ from 
the Revels Book that, from Hallowmas-day 1604 to the follow- 
ing Shrove Tuesday, there were thirteen plays performed before 
the king, eight of which were Shakspeare’s. In 1611, at the 
same period of the year, of five plays performed by the king’s 
players at Whitehall and Greenwich, two, ‘The Tempest’ 
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and ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ are Shakspeare’s. When we recollect 
the number and the fecundity of the dramatic writers of that 
age, these proportions are significant. The popularity of Shak- 
speare moulted no feather under Charles. Fletcher, Massinger, 
and Shirley found good acceptance for their new pieces, but he 
was not forgotten. ‘Two folio editions of his plays show that 
he had readers as well as spectators: and Prynne, in his 
‘ Histriomastix,’ is indignant that these ‘ playbooks bear so 
good a price and sale that they are now new printed on far 
better paper than most octavo or quarto Bibles, which hardly 
find such vent as they.’ 

Prynne doubtless counted the loss of his ears a light matter 
in comparison with the recompense he obtained for this cur- 
tailment in the closing of the theatres for ten years. ‘ The 
Scourge of the Players, however, prevailed but for a season; 
and at the Restoration, in Mr. 'Too-bad’s phrase, which Prynne 
would have echoed, ‘ The devil returned, having great wrath.’ 
Of the rapid decline of dramatic poetry, and the increased 
popularity of the theatre, at this period, we are not now to 
speak. It is material, however, for our purpose, to note that 
Shakspeare’s popularity bated no jot, in spite of many influences 
‘malignant’ to the higher order of drama ‘ in all aspects.’ 
And we are now arrived at an epoch when it is possible to learn 
something of the acting, as well as of the contents of Shak- 
speare’s plays. Burbage, Lowine, Underwood, the original 
Hamlet, Richard, and Falstaff, are scarcely better known to 
us than are the first impersonators of Orestes, Medea, and 
Iphigenia. How Burbage identified himself with Richard of 
Gloucester is told by the facetious bishop Corbett. The imn- 
keeper of Bosworth 


‘When he would have said King Richard died 
And called, ‘‘A horse! a horse!” he Burbage cried.’ 


But beyond this allusion and one or two apocryphal anec- 
dotes as little is known of the actors before the Restoration 
(Kempe and his nine days’ wonder excepted) as of the popular 
amusements before the Flood. Now we have an historian incom- 
parable in his way as Herodotus himself—garrulous, inquisitive, 
observant Colley Cibber. He ‘ who played Lord Foppington at 
seventy-three,’ came upon the stage in 1690, and was writing 
‘de rebus scenicis, in 1740. In that half century all the 
material accessories of the theatre were invented and employed. 
A baize curtain with a printed label no longer told the audience 
to imagine themselves at Padua or Verona: boys no longer 
‘ squeaked Cleopatra,’ nor did the players— 
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‘With three rusty swords, 

And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 

Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars.’ | 
But there were moveable scenes, women-players, and a numerous 
troop of performers and supernumeraries. In the shoes of 
Burbage there now stood William Betterton; and whenever 
Cibber speaks of that admirable actor, it is always in connection 
with Shakspeare. ‘ Hart,’ he says, ‘ was famous for Othello; 
Betterton had no less a reputation for Hamlet.’ ‘ Should I tell 
rom, he proceeds, ‘ that all the Othellos, Hamlets, Hotspurs, 

acbeths, and Brutuses, whom you may have seen since his 

time, have fallen far short of him, this still should give you no 
idea of his particular excellence.’ Here is a tolerable com- 
modity of Shaksperian characters presented to the public, more 
than fifty years before Steevens, Reed, and Malone had made 
him ‘ popular.’ 

Our nearly exhausted space forbids us to attempt giving any 
account of the various phases in the representation of Shak- 
speare. How far both scenery and costume lagged behind or 
went astray from accuracy, propriety, and taste, may be estimated 
by the efforts made by the Kembles, Messrs. Macready, Phelps, 
and Charles Kean, to revive and represent his dramas in accord- 
ance with the joint demands of truth and art. Gorgeous scenery 
long took precedence of appropriate costume. The numerous 
theatres—the Globe, the Fortune, the Red Bull, the Curtain, &c. 
—which existed before the Restoration, disappeared after it ; and, 
after much controversy between the Master of the Revels, and 
the royal patentees, Killigrew and Davenant, were replaced by 
two principal houses. Kalligrew’s house in Drury Lane had the 
stronger company: Davenant’s company in Covent Garden was 
therefore compelled to attract the public by superb appoint- 
ments, and by adding spectacle and music to action. The inno- 
vation was destined to materially affect Shakspeare’s plays. 

Shakspeare’s unsophisticated text and original plots contented 
his own age and theatrical audiences immediately after the 
Restoration. The enthusiasm of the people at the moment of 
the birth or reproduction of his plays absolved managers and 
critics from the supposed necessity of adapting them to modern 
— ‘What eager appetites from so long a fast,’ writes 

ibber, ‘must the guests of those times have had to that high 


and fresh variety of entertainments which Shakspeare had 
prepared for them! Never was a stage so marr Yet 
the man who could write thus genially was among the foremost 
culprits in the work of alteration. It was discovered that deco- 
ration would cover the faults of inferior acting, and Davenant’s 
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theatre with its operas, its scenic pictures, and its machinery, 
thinned the pit and boxes of Killigrew’s even when Betterton 
and Hart were performing. ‘The Tempest’ became ‘The En- 
chanted Island :’ Lear recovered his kingdom and his wits, and, 
in good time, closed his business with a couplet from Pope’s 
‘ Essay on Man,’ and Edgar married Cordelia. Richard IIL, the 
Machiavel of the historical tragedy, was turned into a brutal 
ruffian, who so abuses Anne his wife, that we expect him to beat 
her. Richard II. was metamorphosed into ‘ The Sicilian Usurper’ 
by Nahum Tate—the same who translated ‘Lear’ and the 
‘Psalms ’—but this, and a second equally monstrous transfi- 
guration not being successful, a third version was produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1738, which was chiefly remarkable 
for the choice of the representative for John o-Gaunt. Because 
Shakspeare had punned on his name— 


‘Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old— 


it was conceived that the Duke of Lancaster was a giant O’Brien, 
and, accordingly, the part was intrusted to an actor called ‘ Tall 
Johnson,’ because he had the merits of being bony and burly 
and was nearly seven feet high. With one instance more we 
will conclude our account of these perversions, although, in fact, 
not one of the acting plays of Shakspeare escaped the shears 
and paste-brush. Of all his creations ‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ is the most ethereal. Wherever you tread is fairy- 
ground. Yet this delicate vision of delight was subjected to 
worse tortures than Ariel endured in the riven oak. The 
earliest Sycorax who imprisoned its poetry was one Cox, a 
comic actor, in 1661. He produced it, as a fitting vehicle for 
buffoonery, under the title of ‘The Humours of Bottom the 
Weaver. In 1692 it became the opera of ‘The Fairy Queen.’ 
In 1716 a drunken singer named Leveridge changed it into a 
masque entitled ‘Pyramus and Thisbe:’ then it was degraded 
into an ‘ Opera bouffé,’ and ten years later Garrick brought it 
out as the musical entertainment of ‘The Fairies’ with Italian 
singers. ‘The provinces were not less zealous than their metro- 
polis in improving Shakspeare. We have seen in a country 
newspaper, 1757, the following ‘advice to the public.’ ‘As it 
has been remarked by some persons that the favourite play of 
“ Romeo and Juliet” would give much more satisfaction to the 
audience in general if it ended happily, accordingly it has been 
entirely altered; the fifth act made almost a new one, saving 
their lives and the life of every virtuous, unoffending character 
(except Mercutio) and rewarded, All this, too, is brought about 
by nothing even bordering on the miraculous, but by plain, 
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natural, and far from improbable means.’ A similar act of 
poetical justice was done to the lovers of Verona by London 
managers. ‘The na 8 of “ Romeo and Juliet,” ’ says Downes, 
the prompter, ‘was made some time after (1662) into a tragi- 
comedy, by Mr. James Howard, he preserving Romeo and 
Juliet alive; so that when the tragedy was revived again it 
was played alternately, tragical one day and _ tragico-comical 
another for several days together.’ Verily, seeing these things, 
we have reason to temper our national indignation against 
Voltaire and his ‘ce bouffon de Shakspeare.’ 

Voltaire, indeed, and the French critics of the last cen- 
tury have, as Mr. Charles Knight some years ago remarked, 
been much too roughly handled on this side of the channel 
for their misapprehensions of Shakspeare. That France knew 
his name and reputation was a step towards breaking down 
the partition wall between French and English literature, and 
for this knowledge it was mainly indebted to Voltaire’s resi- 
dence, as an exile, in London. ‘The Revolution of 1688, which 
effected so much for English liberty, contributed to isolate 
her more than ever from the Continent. ‘To arrest and per- 
manently curtail the predominance of France was the thie 


passion of William of Orange. He aspired, like the great 


Gustavus, to be the head of a Protestant league, and to annex 
his adopted kingdom to the Northern States, whom fear and 
jealousy alike arrayed against ‘the most Christian ’ Louis. The 
Stuarts had courted the friendship and pocketed the salaries 
of the Catholic powers: their court was half French: their 
tastes in literature and art were exotic: and if they confessed 
the masculine energy of the Elizabethan age, they also deplored 
its barbaric ignorance of the laws of polite writing. The wits of 
Anne’s reign, though they rejoiced that their sovereign was no 
longer a pensioner of brother-France, that mass was no longer 
sung at Whitehall, that the Bill of Rights had superseded Right 
Divine, that Habeas Corpus was respected and the Five-mile 
Act abolished, retained most of the literary predilections of 
the Stuart era. They generally preferred Virgil to Homer, 
rated Tasso as highly as Milton, and while they admitted the 
majesty of Shakspeare, they bowed to the authority of 
Corneille and Racine. William and his Dutch favourites, 
Anne and her Whig ministers, kept armed France at bay, 
but they did not question the intellectual superiority of their 
common enemy. By a most unwarrantable license, Pope 
ascribed to vanquished France, in relation to England, the 
same influence which conquered Greece had really exercised 
over victorious Rome. 
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‘We conquered France, but felt our Captive’s charms: 
Her Arts victorious triumphed o’er our Arms: 
Britain to soft refinements less a foe, 

Wit grow polite and Numbers learned to flow. 
Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 
Though still some traces of our rustic vein 

And splay-foot verse remained, and will remain. 
Late, very late, correctness grew our care, 

When the tired Nation breathed from civil war, 
Exact Racine and Corneille’s noble fire 

Showed us that France had something to admire.’ 


Voltaire returned from exile with two special pieces of infor- 
mation for his countrymen. ‘The first was that the divided 
Britons had produced a philosopher who had read nature and 
nature’s laws in quite another fashion from the doctors of the 
Sorbonne and the Academy: the second was that the savages 
who had prevailed at Blenheim and Ramillies, contrary to all 
the rules of civilized warfare, had also produced a dramatic 
poet, who though ‘ignorant as dirt’ of the ceremonial law of 
the stage, flashed occasionally most authentic fire. Here was 
worshipful intelligence for the classics of Versailles! Voltaire, 
indeed, introduced his new acquaintance much as Brummel 
might have presented a country gentleman at Carlton House. 
‘ My friend here,’ he says, ‘is “un peu sauvage ;” excuse the 
liberty I have taken in bringing him with me; but he is a 
person of great worth and good property, and in a little while 
will get rid of his rustic breeding. Great credit is due to 
’ Voltaire, however, even for this qualified introduction. He 
had been educated in a rigid school of taste; he had grown 
up a Pharisee of the Pharisees in his belief that Racine was the 
alpha and omega of dramatic art. ‘Those,’ says Mr. Knight, 
‘ who speak of Voltaire as an ignorant and tasteless calumniator 
of Shakspeare, forget that his hostility was based upon a system 
of art which he conceived, and rightly so, was opposed to the 
system of Shakspeare.’ ‘They forget, also, that, but for Voltaire, 
Shakspeare’s writings would have remained for at least another 
half century sealed hermetically to France, and therefore pro- 
bably to Europe also. At the time he introduced the English 
poet’s name to the saloons of Paris, the English language was 
almost as rare an accomplishment in France as Chinese is at 
“cues His ‘Lettres sur les Anglais,’ joined to other har- 

ingers of the coming ‘ Anglo-manie,’ led to the study of our 


language and literature. The author of ‘Zaire,’ however, had 
unintentionally overshot his mark. He prided himself on his 
own sagacity in discovering the rude islander’s merits, much as 
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Stephano prided himself on finding Caliban. But Voltaire had 
no intention that this ‘delicate monster’ should be set up in 
high places, or stand even on the lower step of his own dramatic 
throne. So, although he wrote in 1735 to the Abbé Desfon- 
taines that ‘France 1s not the only country where tragedies are 
written : and our taste, or rather our custom, of bringing nothing 
on the stage but long conversations on love, does not delight 
other nations. In general our stage is devoid of action, and de- 
ficient on subjects of exalted interest. . . . Had you but seen the 
piece of Shakspeare (“ Julins Cesar”) played, as I have seen it, 
and pretty nearly as I have translated it, our declarations of love 
and our confidantes would seem miserable in comparison ’—he 
adopted a very different tone a few years afterwards. In 1776 
Le Tourneur translated Shakspeare, put on his subscription list 
the names of royal personages, and was audacious enough to call 
Shakspeare ‘le dieu du Theatre.’ Henceforward, the fashion of 
Voltaire’s countenance was changed. Even in the noonday of 
his admiration he had written, Shakspeare is ‘le Corneille de 
Londres,—grand fou d’ailleurs, et remettant plus a Gilles qu’a 
Corneille; mais il a des morceaux admirables.’ Now, after he 
had received this thrust in tierce, he raved against Le Tourneur, 
Shakspeare, and even himself. The translator was ‘un mise- 
rable, ’ ‘un faquin.’ 


‘Have you read two volumes by that creature in which he wishes us 
to accept Shakspeare as the model of tragedy? He calls him the god of 
the stage! Do you not feel an intense hatred to this ‘‘impudent im- 
becil?” . . . The hideous part of it is, that the monster has followers in 
France; and, comble @horreur, I it was who first mentioned Shakspeare ; 
T it was who showed France the pearls I had*found on this dunghill! 
Little did I think that I should one day help to trample on the crowns of 
Racine and Corneille, and to ornament with them the brows of a barbariv 
player.’ 


The Voltaire correspondence at the time teems with equally 
virulent passages; nor was his wrath confined to private chan- 
nels. He appealed to the Academy, and in terms so violent, 
that he was compelled to qualify them before they reached the 
delicate ears of the Forty. He wrote a pamphlet under the 
assumed name of Jérome Carré, in which he contrasted, un- 
favourably to Shakspeare, Hamlet with the Orphan dw tendre 
Otwai. Letters, academical address, pamphlets, and all that 
Voltaire wrote upon the subject after Le Tourneuwr’s high crime 
and misdemeanour, deal liberally in cursing and bitterness of 
heart, and might all have the same motto prefixed— 


‘Eheu, quid volui misero mihi? floribus austrum 
Perditus, et liquidis immisi fontibus apros.’ 
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It was easier to bring Shakspeare into good society than to 
expel him from it. ‘The Gilles and Pierrot of St. Germain’s 
Fair,’ though he never pony took root in France, abides in 
it to this hour an object of wonder, if not of favour. His dramas 
have led the French to examine critically the foundations of 
their own. The clinamen to Shakspeare, indeed, began long 
after Voltaire had bootlessly exclaimed, ‘ ut vidi, ut perii, ut 
me malus abstulit error,’ aa it came from a quarter, in French 
apprehensions, almost as ignominious to a polite nation, as 
Shakspeare’s dunghill itself. 

A certain Pere Bouhours had asked with much approbation in 
France, ‘si un Allemand peut avoir d’esprit,’ and though he 
wrote much besides, this pithy questiou has been the salt of his 
name. Now the change in the spirit of French criticism on 
Shakspeare proceeded from this problematically witty Germany. 
It was inaugurated by Madame de Stael. By rendering German 
literature fashionable in France she broke down the old classical 
fence and made an opening for Shakspeare. She considered 
Racine the first of dramatic poets, but she admired the genius 
of the great Englishman, however wild and irregular it was in 
her conception. So paradoxical a writer as Madame de Stael, 
naturally provoked controversy, and the Romanticists of the 
Lessing and Schlegel school defended themselves fiom her 
shafts behind the broad buckler of Shakspeare. His name was 
spread abroad by this debate, and fresh translations of his plays 
were called for even in Paris. 

Could Voltaire have foreseen that the first of French states- 
men in the nineteenth century would revise Le Tourneur’s 
translation, and affix to it a philosophical essay on the ‘ Life 
and Genius of Shakspeare,’ he would perhaps have been beyond 
the reach of hellebore — ‘ tribus Anticyris caput insanabile.’ 

Yould he have known that nearly at the same time one of the 
best of French critics would have maintained the coherence of 
the plot of Hamlet, he might have exulted in the fulfilment of 
his own prediction that ‘ he had seen the end of the reign of reason 
and good taste, and that he should die leaving France barbarian.’ 
Yet in 1822 M. Guizot, in his excellent biography of the poet, 
disavowed the narrow criticism of his countrymen, and pro- 
claimed that the art of Shakspeare was no less authentic than 
the art of Racine, while M. de Barante abandoned classic rules 
altogether, at least in relation to Christian as distinguished from 
ethnic literature. Even now the acting copies of Hamlet 
exclude Fortinbras and his Norwegians from the stage, though 
the practical prince is the proper counterpoise to the specula- 
tive one. Again, Garrick, among other alterations of the play, 
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cut out the scene with the grave-diggers, nor was it replaced by 
Bannister until the autocrat David slept with his fathers. But 
M. de Barante sets the ancient régime at defiance, and says that 
the ‘meeting of Hamlet with that army which was on its 
march— 

‘To gain a little patch of ground 

That hath in it no profit but the name,’— 
and the gravediggers’ scene, too obviously enter into the general 
plan of the piece, are in too strict harmony with the unity of 
impression which Shakspeare has sought, to oblige our insisting 
on their propriety, and to show that they are not dizarreries or 
barbarisms, but the consequences of a whole dramatic system.’ 
M. Guizot is no less catholic in his judgment. ‘If the romantic 
system has its beauties, it has necessarily its art and its rules. 
Everything which men acknowledge as beautiful in art, owes its 
effect to certain combinations, of which our reason can always 
detect the secret, when our emotions have attested its power. 
The science—or the employment of these combinations—con- 
stitutes what we call art.’ 

But the unkindest cut to Voltaire came from another hand. 
M. Villemain has not been inoculated with the German theory 
of an absolutely faultless Shakspeare, and is a loyal disciple of 
the classic school. Yet in his ‘Cours de Littérature’ he con- 


trasts Voltaire with Shakspeare, and awards to the latter, not 
only superiority in passion, but also in taste. The whirligig of 
time has brought its revenges: the oracle of Ferney is dumb: 
and though there is still much in French criticisms on Shak- 
speare, that, like the play of fi? me and Thisbe,’ ‘ will never 


please’ his own countrymen, there is also much in them from 
which we may derive wholesome instruction. 

In Germany, Shakspeare may be said to have been planted in 
virgin soil. H'rom the shores of the Baltic to the sources of the 
Danube, native literature had suffered a long collapse between 
the days of the Minnesingers and the appearance of Lessing 
and Klopstock. Luther’s German writings, although they 
created a language, affected literature but slightly, while the 
wit and eloquence of Erasmus and Von Hutten were conveyed 
in a learned tongue. ‘Germany,’ says Fuller, in his ‘ History of 
the Holy War,’ ‘was like a great bell long in raising, but when 
raised, it made more noise than all the rest.’, Something similar 
may be said of German literature. It awoke from its long 
slumbers full of energy, hope, and ambition. The southern 
dialects of Europe had too long exercised lordship. France 
had too long cabined, cribbed, and confined, by its artificial 
rules and its cold correct demeanour, the more generous Teu- 
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tonic mind. Again, Arminius should arise against the Latin 
Cesars and assert the genius of the north. Qne ally alone 
was meet for the Cheruscans—the unfettered and diversified 
literature of England, and at the summit of that literature 
stood the most catholic of writers—William Shakspeare. On 
him and on his associates was no mark of the Gaulish chain: 
even Ben Jonson, though more an ancient Roman than an Eng- 
lishman, had never bowed the knee to any foreign Baal. 

Here, then, was the panoply of Achilles fresh from Vulcan’s 
staithy. To translate, to analyze, to expound the Shakspearian 
drama, became the darling employment of the greatest d erman 
writers: and even the poet’s countrymen acknowledged that, 
in comparison with Lessing, Wieland, Tieck, Goethe, and the 
Schlegels, their own commentators were but Nature’s journey- 
men. ‘The spirit of German criticism awakened new echoes in 
England, and produced in Coleridge, and mediately in Lamb 
and Hazlitt, a succession of commentators as superior to Stee- 
vens, Farmer, and Malone, as a blade of Damascus steel is to a 
common reaping-hook. 

To Germany, then, Europe owes much of its relish for Shak- 
speare. On the other hand, it has derived from the same source 
much that is obscure, fantastic, and bewildering—theories in- 
consistent with sense or likelihood: interpretations that darken, 
and fancies that lead astray. Second only, if not fully equal to 
his imaginative powers was Shakspeare’s good sense. Even in 
dealing with the supernatural world he is never extravagant : 
his ghosts harrow us with fear and wonder: his witches affect us 
with uncertain terrors, or lay on our souls the burden of inex- 
tricable destiny : but they are not impossible creations. We do 
not. know the laws of the invisible world, nor the parentage of 
the weird sisters: yet we can imagine causes why spirits may re- 
visit the scenes of their joys or sorrows in the flesh, and conceive 
that fate or crime may employ such instruments as tried Mac- 
beth’s ambition and Banquo’s virtue. Of this predominating 
good sense the Germans take little account. It is, with few 
exceptions, their object to prove Shakspeare ‘of imagination ail 
compact :’ a philosopher profound as Hegel : a dreamer of dreams, 
as if the island of Laputa or the cloud-city of Aristophanes, and 
not the living world, had been the object of his contemplation. 

Ulrici, in his celebrated work, ‘ Shakspeare’s Dramatic Art,’ 
is perhaps the best exponent of these errors of the German 
school of critics. Schlegel erred in laying down abstract principles 
for the composition and conduct of the drama, which he did not 
apply, perhaps, because they proved quite inapplicable to the 
particular cases of Shakspeare’s plays. Schiller and Gervinus 
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have gone far astray into the world of ewsthetical dreams; and 
even the clear-sighted Goethe stumbled on the strange fancy 
that they were better suited to the closet than the stage. But 
Dr. Ulrici has combined and surpassed all these several errors. 
If books penetrate to the Elysian fields, how infinite must be 
Shakspeare’s astonishment at discovering in his own scenes so 
many designs, meanings, and theories, unsuspected by himself, 
and at variance with the genius and philosophy of his own times! 
Wild as the notion is, broached a few years since in New York, 
that Bacon and Raleigh wrote the greater portion of his dramas, 
while Shakspeare did little more for them than adapt them to 
the stage, it is not more extravagant than some of Ulrici’s hypc- 
theses.—‘ Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? and the 
shepherd confesses to having in him very practical philosophy 
indeed. ‘Hast any philosophy in thee, Shakspeare ?’ but without 
awaiting an answer, Dr. Ulrici furnishes him with a stock of that 
commodity which it would have puzzled the poet himself to deal 
with. Three men are grievously needed again on earth: Sydney 
Smith to deal with the orations that honourable members deliver 
when the House is not sitting ; Moliere to make mesmerism as 
amusing as he once rendered the practice of medicine; and 
Lessing to combat with such Shakspearian critics as Ulrici, or 
Dr. Rotscher, who in his ‘ Abhandlungen zur Philosophie der 
Kunst, shows how German metaphysics are taught in ‘ Hamlet’ 
and ‘ Othello.’ 

But these vagaries of our Teutonic kinsmen, and the more 
sound and solid instruction to be derived from the editions of 
Shakspeare by Messrs. Knight, Collier, and Dyce, must be ex- 
amined by us on some future occasion. In the preceding pages 
we have attempted to trace historically the treatment of Shak- 
speare in his own land by the commentators of the eighteenth 
century, his reception by the public in his own time me in suc- 
ceeding ages, and the influence directly or indirectly exerted by 
him on the European mind. The performance of his plays from 
the days of Burbage, when the words alone of Shakspeare recom- 
mended him, to those of the Kembles, Macready, Phelps, and 
Charles Kean, when the sister arts have been called in to illustrate 
his words, would demand a separate notice. On the present un- 
settled controversy about the genuineness or spuriousness of his 
MS. corrector, we have not touched. ‘ Adhuc sub judice lis est ;’ 
and when it is solved we may be led to examine more closely 
the authorities and the condition of the present eclectic text of 
his writings. 
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HE epee of M. Guizot’s Memoirs has gone far to 

heighten a reputation that was already one of the best 
established in Europe. The solid authenticity of a history, 
which is written by one of those who have acted it, is a 
merit which we are constrained to undervalue as a present 
test of its charms, in a literary point of view. Fifty years 
hence our sons will speak with a greater certainty than this 
generation can bring to the study of times which we have just 
outlived. Some years ago the government of Louis Philippe was 
only caienieased. as the great failure in which the prospects of 
constitutional liberty had been shipwrecked ; now we look back 
on it with respect as on the last days in which thought has been 
free and the sword sheathed by the righteous self-restraint of a 
great nation. Hither view is of course partial and incorrect ; 
but while the motives to either exist, the policy of M. Guizot’s 
party cannot fail to be misjudged for good or evil, and the 
most natural criticisms upon it can only be offered doubtfully 
as conjectures. These reasons do not apply to our estimation 
of these Memoirs as a biography. They are written in a manly 
and simple style, without self-seeking or pompous humility, 
with an upright endeavour to do justice to friend and enemy, 
The Spartan pedantry of style, which has always debarred 
M. Guizot the aid of rhetoric, becomes an absolute virtue in a 
work which is meant to be truthful and passionless as the voice 
of time itself. 

The great defect of the Memoirs is one for which all who 
have read M. Guizot’s lectures will be prepared. Such high 
pees of criticism and argument have probably never before 

een united to a frigid imagination. Excellent when he comes 
to treat of institutions, of laws, or of things, M. Guizot has 
always failed to understand or paint a man. He can argue of 
human frailty and folly as a cipher in a complicated formula, 
which society represents to him, but he cannot appreciate a 
ag and motives which could never naturally be his own. 

is kings, heroes, and people are all like the notched and 


jagged segments of the historical puzzle which the author has 
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cleverly put together; the veriest child perceives that they are 
not alive. Of course this deficiency does not affect M. Guizot’s 
capacity for registering the facts which he has observed. If he 
tells us that Louis Philippe was a well-meaning man, of mo- 
derate abilities, excessive in language, without intentional 
insincerity, we feel that all these are points which the writer 
was able to estimate. The panegyric of M. Casimir Périer is 
another instance of clever workmanship, where the details of 
an illustrious life have been grouped together effectively and 
well. But the Memoirs want the completeness and unity 
which a history ought to possess. Every one who reads them 
will feel that they are written by an able and well-meaning 
man—even more—by an accredited leader of the foremost party 
in the State; but they do not do justice to the ideas which 
M. Guizot himself aspired to represent. The triumph of a 
great principle is degraded into the lucky tricks of a govern- 
ment of expedients. 

Nothing seems simpler to English ideas, than the theory of 
a constitution by which king and people may be secured in the 
enjoyment of definite rights. Our own history has been a 
succession of compacts, in each of which the same contracting 
— have debated the same territory with fluctuating success. 

ven under the Commonwealth, there was still an Established 
Church, and the nobles and gentry had not lost their hold on 
the country. But the charter of. 1815 in France was a recon- 
stitution of the elements which the nation had discarded, and 
which it thought incompatible with organization, with unity, 
and with social freedom. The mere questions of indemnity 
to the noblesse, and of fresh powers and safeguards to the 
Church, were a virtual proposal to return to the system for which 
the most virtuous pre ae: had laid his head on the block. M. 
de Tocqueville has shown abundantly that administrative cen- 
tralization and subdivision of properties existed in France under 
Louis XV., and owed nothing, except a formal recognition to 
the Convention and the Directory. France, therefore, had 
rebelled, not against a king for whom every one had a kind of 
contemptuous liking, nor against a system of government which 
the Revolution only elaborated, but in order to clear the soil 
of two institutions, which had become rotten and unweildy. 
Napoleon, while he restored them in name, took care to keep 
them in his hands as appliances of government. His Dukes 
of Rovigo and Dalmatia were only Préféts with European titles ; 
his Gallican Church was a preaching police: it was safer that 
the people should pray than think. This system was possible 
under military rule and with the remembrance of Austerlitz. 
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But the Bourbons could not adopt Napoleonism. They had to 
accept the old historic titles, to recognize the Church as a 
reality, and to keep peace under the double dread of an Eu- 
ropean league, and of conquests which would only stir up 
rivals in their generals. It was a mistake from the first to have 

iven them a Chamber of Peers; the fiction did not deceive 

rance, and it seriously embarrassed the Court. A king ought 
not to be hardly judged, if he attempts to translate his royal 
fictions into realities. Charles X. did so, and his laws have at 
least the merit of thoroughness; if they could have had thirty 
years’ trial they would have restored the semblance at least of 
the Monarchy. The permission to create entails would have 
reconstructed a landed aristocracy: younger children were to 
find shelter in the religious houses, which the new legislation 
permitted; and the press was to be debarred circulation by 
a ne Act, and restrained the expression of thought by penal 
laws. It is no exaggeration to say that these enactments were 
quite as alien from the temper and state of France as an attempt 
to restore feudalism and the Star Chamber would be among 
ourselves. Under Louis XVI, while every officer was noble 
and in the interest of the Crown, the army had not been able 
to save the monarchy: under Charles X., out of twenty thou- 
sand commissioned officers, not five hundred in all were of noble 
birth, and not a thousand had twenty-four pounds a year, 
besides their pay. ‘ Avec cela,’ M.de Caux might well say, 
‘ faites de l’ancien régime.’ 

These facts are too often forgotten by those who estimate the 
chances of constitutional government in France. Such as it is 
it has only been tried once, for until 1830 the organization of 
the State contradicted all the provisions of the Charter. Never- 
theless, the thinking part of the nation was beginning to under- 
stand its ideal, and to profit by the knowledge of its former 
mistakes, 

It seemed for a moment to hang in the scales whether 
France should be a monarchy under a Bourbon, or a republic 
under Lafayette. But the ‘ Cromwell-Grandison,’ as Napoleon 
called him, of France, was partly distrustful of his powers, and 
partly disinterested ; so that the Crown fell easily to the Prince 
who had long been watching the fortunes of his family, ‘ resolved 
to be neither conspirator nor victim.’ Probably, at this time, 
there was no other choice possible for the nation. The pure 
republican party has never been strong, except by its scarcely 
disguised wish for war, and a generation was still alive in 
Europe that had not forgotten the lessons of the old empire. 
M. Guizot gives at length the text of a curious paper which was 

G2 
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put one day into his hands by a young and distinguished re- 
publican. Amongst other demands it intended to effect ‘a 
republican government under royal forms:’ one or two will show 
the spirit of the _—. ‘That the restoration, the men, and 
the facts of the Restoration be condemned.’ ‘That a bold 
march to the Rhine be made; that the frontier be extended to 
it, and the national movement continued there by war ; that it 
be supported by what has provoked it. Besides, all this will be 
only taking the initiative; by it the army will be rallied, re- 
cruited, kept in hand, associated to the Revolution. Europe 
will thus be addressed, warned, carried away.’ 

The danger of foreign war was not, however, the worst pros- 
pect upon which the new reign opened. The operatives of the 
great towns had already become a distinct power in the State, 
organized in their clubs, intelligent and excitable, and opposed 
by an antagonism of interest to a representative assembly, 
which only represented wealth. To these men the Charter was 
nothing more than a treaty of partition, in which the spoils of 
the nation at large were divided between a worn-out dynasty 
and unpopular classes. ‘Anything rather than the Bourbons,’ 
was the general sentiment; and this sentiment was the more 
dangerous, because in the absence of any definite object of 

reference it indicated the profound dislike with which existing 
institutions were regarded for their own sake. 

Under these disheartening circumstances, strengthened only 
by the accession of a few terror-struck Legitimists, the new 
monarchy was called upon to reorganize the nation. M. Guizot 
thinks that it acted wisely in terminating the crisis as soon as 

ossible, and wrongly in modifying the Charter upon which 
egitimacy had made shipwreck of its pretensions. The question 
is hardly one of any great importance: the chief change, that 
in the constitution of the Upper House, had virtually been 
made already, as the chiefs of the reactionary party were 
certain not to qualify for power under the reign of an usurper. 
But had they done so, it is difficult to see how any government 
would have been possible; the Peers would have had the power 
and the will to thwart every measure of the Orleanist cabinets. 
Curiously enough, M. Guizot, while he advocated the conserva- 
tion of the old system, lent himself to a complete change of 
administrations. In the space of a month, he tells us, he him- 
self, as Minister of the Interior, ‘had changed 76 out of 86 
prefects; 196 out of 277 sub-prefects; 53 out of 86 general 
secretaries; 127 out of 315 counsellors of prefecture; and in 
anticipation of the law which was to regenerate the municipal 
administration, 393 changes had been already pronounced in 
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it, and a circular had ordered the prefects to make without 
delay any they might consider necessary. These sudden and 
sweeping changes are too revolutionary in character not to be 
deprecated as dangers of the worst kind. They proceed on the 
assumption that no peace between political parties is possible, 
and that all officials belong rather to a faction than to a State. 
Hence they force upon every Frenchman the duty, as a point of 
honour, of abandoning his professional career when the party 
which he serves is out of power. We have seen in our own 
days, under a more intolerant régime, the proscription extended 
to teachers and librarians. Nor are the consequences of the 
doctrine confined to the limits of France. Whatever change 
may happen there, the rest of the world understands that it will 
be uncompromising; a new dynasty in the cabinet is looked 
upon as the necessary forerunner of broken treaties and a war 
of principles. Death to all minorities is the watchword of 
political progress. 

In no respect, perhaps, was this feature more ariking’y 
shown than in the treatment which the Jacobin clubs received. 
These societies were dissatisfied with the prospect of a Bourgeois 
king, and expressed their discontent openly. A prosecution 
against ‘ the Friends of the People,’ was not sufficient to deter 
them, and the abolition of the Charter was publicly discussed in 
the Club meetings. By arrangement with the Minister, M. 
Benjamin Morel, an eminent merchant of Dunkirk, brought the 
difficult question before the House of Deputies. M. Guizot’s 
account of his conduct deserves to be given in his own words: 
‘I at once rose to speak, not without some ace, in my 
turn, partly on account of the disposition of the Chamber, 
partly from the very matter of my opinions. I had to spare 
the uncertain, restless humours of the club, which were still 
excited from their liberal struggles under the Restoration, and 
I was anxious not to abolish beforehand, and in principle, 
liberties that were in future possible for my country, nor yet to 
recognize in its present liberties the right of protecting and 
ministering to anarchy. I used what I think was the most 
efficient as well as the most sincere language; I did not pre~ 
claim any absolute and irrevocable principle; I displayed m y 
inward embarrassments and the different considerations whic 
I wished taken into account. “France,” I said, “has made 
a revolution, but she has not intended to place herself in a 
permanent state of revolution. The distinctive features of 
a state of revolution are that everything be continually called 
in question—that pretensions be indefinite, that continual 
appeals be made to force, to violence. All these features 
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exist in the actual popular societies, in the action which 
they exercise, in the impulse which they attempt to stamp 
upon France. This is not movement ‘but disorder; it is 

urposeless fermentation and not progress. During the last 

teen years we have conquered more liberties than any country 
has ever conquered in a century. Why? because the reform 
was slow and laborious; because prudence, patience, perse- 
verance, moderation in our advance have been forced upon us. 
Let us not leave this path. I hasten to say it; the 291st article 
of the Penal Code ought not to figure for ever, not even long, 
if you wish it in the legislation of a free people; the time will 
come when having no longer any occasion in the state of our 
society it will disappear from our Code. But it exists at this 
moment; it is the legal state of France. Since power is armed 
with a legal arm against the dangers of popular societies, not 
only ought it not to abandon it, but it ought to make use of it. 
It has already done so, and is determined to do so, as long as 
good order in the country and the regular progress of the 
nation demand it.”’ Fully to understand this speech, it must be 
remembered that the 291st article of the Code forbade all 
meetings of unauthorized societies of more than twenty persons, 
for religious, literary, or political discussions. This tyranny of 
the laws was seconded by a panic among the bourgeoisie, and 


on the very evening of the day when M. Guizot had aT 


the meeting of the ‘ Friends of the People’ was violently dis- 
turbed by an émeute of the National Guard. The correctional 

lice followed up an easy victory: the more prominent 
members of the club were condemned to three months’ impri- 
sonment, and the society itself was dissolved to propagate itself 
in secret, and appear a little later in the lurid flames of re- 
bellion. Probably there are few Englishmen who will not be 
tempted on first thoughts to approve of this semi-legal discom- 
fiture of the Jacobins. The spectre of the red cap and pikes, 
which Pitt and Burke called up, has never yet been exorcised 
in this country. Yet a glance at the results of the repressive 
policy will certainly show that it ended in utter failure. M. 
Guizot was an honest as well as an able man, and we owe it to the 
evidence of his unstained public life to believe, that he seriously 
intended to fulfil his pledge of future enfranchisement. The 
same cannot be said with certainty of Louis Philippe; but pro- 
bably every usurper looks forward to halcyon days, when he 
will rest in quiet after the storm: no sane man can idealize 
the vision of royalty under the guarantee of a perpetual police. 
Yet as a fact, the rights of public assemblies and of clubs re- 
ceived no enlargement under the eighteen years of Orleanism. 
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The country was always considered unsafe; the necessities of 
public order prevailed over constitutional theories; and France 
remained under the educational process, till it no longer cared 
to attain the possible results of that education. 

We insist upon these mistakes, both because M. Guizot 
appears insensible of them, and because the failure of the con- 
stitutional party in France is something more than a mere 
antiquarian question. It is a problem of melancholy interest to 
examine the causes which have made Napoleonism possible. 
We believe they will be found in the very theory of the old 
French constitution. Men of high character and second-rate 
powers adopted servilely the precedents of English history ; 
and forgot that institutions are like forest-trees, which can only 
be transplanted with their native earth about their roots. The 
bicameral parliament, in a country where the upper chamber 
had neither prestige nor power; the contrast of local representa- 
tion, and an imperial system of prefects; the spectacle of a rot 
fainéant in the palace of Napoleon ; but above all the property 
franchise—were fatally weak points in the new constitution of 
the empire. The nation which had seen Cossacks bivouacking 
in the gardens of the Tuileries was disheartened and sick of mere 
military glory; but it still required some higher watchwords 
than those of the ‘almighty bourgeoisie,’ and ‘the rights of 
journalism.’ It was heartily constitutional, so long as the con- 
stitution was not in force, and when the question seemed to be 
between a temperate liberty and reaction. But when the 
Charter triumphed, men looked for some positive principle about 
which the life of the nation might grow and show itself. The 
sight of a citizen king with a cotton umbrella, the presence of 
industrious professors and journalists in the Cabinet, were a sorry 
exchange for the old courts of Versailles and Fontainebleau, as 
the National Guard in the field would have proved an indif- 
ferent substitute for the Old Guard. Everything was decorous, 
comfortable, and contemptible. Thirty-six millions of men cannot 
live for ever upon the love of order and commercial prosperity. 
Least of all can a chivalrous and intelligent people consent to 
resign glory for trade, and the propagation of ideas for debates 
and newspaper articles upon political intrigues. The parlia- 
mentary reputations of Berryer, Montalembert, and Thiers, were 
after all a petty compensation for the loss of those European 
leaders, whom the country had once possessed in the days of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. 

It is one advantage of our own position in an island, that we 
are not called upon to decide between two exclusive theories of 
civilization—the military and the commercial. Our trade has 
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in it a spirit of military adventure, and plants colonies or sub- 
dues kingdoms; our soldiers are constantly called froth their 
regiments to administer provinces or direct diplomacy: and in 
addition to all this, our habits of political compromise maintain 
a constant political fermentation which at once educates and con- 
tents the energies of our citizens. Nothing of all this exists, or 
can exist in a continental country. The constant flux and 
reflux of energy in modern Europe are between the Bourse and 
the camp. The highest praise of M. Guizot and his party is, 
that they endeavoured to supply a third field of activity. But 
their parliament represented nothing except the middle classes 
and their ideas. Jérome Paturot and his fellows inspired 
and controlled the debates; and Jérome, as we know, had some- 
times the soldierly ardour of a national guard, sometimes the 
speculative shrewdness of a marchand de bonnets de nuit: but 
was always roturier and conservative, always incapable of any 
higher idea than the yellow uniform or the cotton nightcap. 
Contrast the character of the debates under Louis Philippe, with 
those in the old National Assembly, or even with those in the 
Assembly of 1848, and the inferiority of the former in the sub- 
jects discussed, and in the breadth of treatment, will be painfully 
evident. One chief reason of this is, that the king and his 
ministers had deliberately adopted the plan of governing France 


through the trading classes and employés, and these through their 
interests: the second is, that the real opposition of fiery thinkers, 
of visionaries, let it be granted even of Jacobins and Communists, 
was never fairly represented in the chamber. The meaner men 
of talent, such as M. iy Constant, were purchased ; the 


higher class, the Louis Blancs and Godefroy Cavaignacs, were 
put under ban. We may fairly contrast such a policy with 
what is at present passing among ourselves. A gentleman of 
great talent and extreme views, Mr. Bright, has made an appeal 
to the country, proposing an organic change in the Constitution. 
The scheme has been met with warm sympathy and equally 
warm opposition. A portion of the press has assailed the orator 
with unusual vehemence ; and, in parliament itself, Mr. Bright is 
unquestionably unpopular, as any man must be, who attacks the 
vested interests of the House. Yet, in spite of all this, it would 
be felt as a national misfortune if Mr. Bright, by any intrigue or 
accident, had lost his seat at the last election in Birmingham ; 
and, to argue the question on the lowest grounds possible, there 
is little doubt that a temporary exclusion would increase his 
political power for good or for evil indefinitely. In other 
words, in spite of our social bigotries, we have learned to 
recognize the practical truth, that all independent opinions 
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—and there are not many such—have a right to be heard in 
our councils. 

The great argument for the French system, and we fear that 
it is one by which M. Guizot was biassed, lies in the supposed 
nature of the principles of the French republican opposition. 
Englishmen, it is commonly said, have a mass of solid tradition 
which no one cares to dispute: their political struggles involve 
not destruction but change. In France, on the other hand, the 
question lies between government and anarchy ; between order 
and the guillotine; between the rights of property and com- 
munism. Admitting all this to be true, and it certainly is not, 
there does not seem to be any reason why the rights of property 
and the cause of order, should be defended by authority and not 
by public discussion. The advantages of steam machinery over 
hand-labour, of free trade over protective monopolies, of 
graduated taxes over such as should weigh on the rich alone, of 
separate shares over a joint proprietary in the public wealth, are 
questions which for national peace, had far better be discussed 
in the imperial senate than in ateliers and clubs. The truth is, 
that the whole of that French communism which startles the 
Bourgeois of France and our English Conservatives from their 
proprieties, is nothing more than an exposition of the two great 
— wants, the want of a religion, and the want of poor laws. 

t comes from the classes, on whom the Church has no hold, 
and who have no root in the soil. That such a class should 
ever have existed, may be and is deplorable; but that having 
wants of such a kind as to concern their spiritual life, and their 
whole temporal future, they should abstain from expressing 
them, and should not endeavour to find a remedy, is a proposi- 
tion so monstrous that to mention it is to refute it. Howa man 
is to live when he cannot work, and what his relations with the 
rich are to be, are surely questions of the first importance to any 
modern state, and the Socialists deserve the credit of having 
brought them forward, temperately, indeed, but with such energy, 
as to force them upon the state. Nor is this the only praise 
that is due to that splendid galaxy of Utopians which begins 
with St. Simon, and in which s Blanc and Fourier are con- 
stellations. Under them, that enormous stride in opinion has 
been made by which the mobs of the first revolution have come 
to be replaced by the orderly societies, who desire not to destroy 
or to plunder, but to share. The fact is, that the middle classes in 
France have a moderate desire of a self-government which is to 
centre in themselves, and an inordinate dread of wholesale change. 
They acquiesced in Louis Philippe, as they acquiesced in Louis 
Napoleon, and their highest conception of government confines 
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its functions to police and trade. They will even admit 
Socialism as a shift, though they dare not accept it as a principle. 
Marrast organized the national workshops on the principle that 
all who applied for labour were to receive it at fancy prices from 
the exchequer; the Socialist, Louis Blanc, in vain protested 
against the scheme. Louis Napoleon taxed the municipality of 
Paris to cheapen bread for the working population: and suc- 
ceeded in quieting the city during a year of scarcity, at the 
price of attracting within its walls the whole hungry and des- 
perate population of France. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the elements of 
variety were already deficient in France in 1830. In England 
we have at least the balance of aristocratic leaders against mer- 
cantile interests. In France there is only one main division of 
the well-to-do and the so-called proletariat. To conciliate these 
two classes into one state was the real problem ; M. Guizot found 
them and left them in two opposing camps. The middle classes 
owe much to their eighteen years of power: they were trained 
in a certain degree to think and act, but all that culture is 
passing away with themselves; while the causes of communism, 
the idea, and the organization exist everywhere in the very 
centres of trade, and may any day take the attitude of impla- 
cable hostility. Our own great minister, the elder Pitt, found 
England parcelled out between two parties, and made it his boast 
that he employed both equally in the common service of the 
State. M. Guizot followed the tactics of Walpole, and achieved 
a similar success, an inglorious and prosperous régime ; all the 
talents in hostility to the government, and a sudden and tre- 
mendous overthrow. When the king and his minister were 
gone, the whole fabric of constitutional government vanished ; 
it had represented the supremacy of a faction, and the faction 
was now weary of its own miserable reign. Liberty and glory 
are powerful watchwords in modern times, and under ae 
Philippe the greater part of France was not free, and all France 
knew that it was not glorious. The Charter had come to mean 
nothing more than a line of the Bourbons and M. Guizot. A 
leader in the battle of ideas requires some other banner than 
his own white plume. 

Its relations with foreign powers were the first and most diffi- 
cult test of the government of the ‘juste milieu.’ Whether 
Louis oe was to be recognised by the kings of the Holy 
Alliance might seem in itself a mere diplomatic uestion, but 
really involved the honour and safety of France. Had the king 
been isolated in Europe his prestige with a sensitive people 
would have been endangered ; had he resented that isolation the 
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flames of war would have been rekindled throughout the world. 
Fortunately the English Cabinet gave a cordial and ready adhe- 
sion at the critical moment. Austria and Prussia accepted an 
event which they could not safely dispute, and the Czar confined 
his resentment to withholding the title of ‘Monsieur, mon frére’ 
in his letter to the king. The only real opposition came from 
the two important states of Spain and Modena. The Duke of 
Modena was then intriguing to place himself at the head of a 
revolutionary movement in ‘taly : he was furious at the consti- 
tutional attitude of the monarchy of the barricades, and refused 
to give audience to the French enyoy. Next year his petulance 
hat subsided, and he proposed to be reconciled, but the French 
ministers with quiet irony left his application unanswered. The 
court of Madrid displayed even more audacity, and, without 
proclaiming a formal rupture, allowed the Count de St. Priest, the 
ambassador of the late dynasty, to retain the position of an 
accredited envoy of France. ‘The cabinet of Louis Phili 
brought their neighbour to reason in a few weeks, by allowing 
the Spanish refugees to conspire freely against their unworthy 
sovereign. ‘We left them,’ says M. Guizot, ‘entire freedom for 
their hopes, for their assemblies, for their attempted loans, for 
their magazines of arms and of military stores, and we gave 
them passports for the frontier of Spain, whilst we granted the 
more destitute among them the assistance that is commonly 
given to needy travellers. M.de Lafayette, an unaccredited 
and most inconvenient third power in the state, seems to have 
gone further than this, and to have held out hopes of French 
assistance, which were never realized. Anyhow the transaction 
appears to us to have been most discreditable. A number of 
brave and honourable men were furnished with every facility for 
ruining themselves in a disastrous enterprise against a state with 
which France was nominally allied. A peremptory demand for 
open dealing would probably have produced the same result of 
bringing the Court of Madrid to reason, and would not have 
loaded the French ministry with the reproach of blood. The 
spirit of unscrupulous intrigue, which afterwards earned for 

uis Philippe the title of the modern Ulysses, was unhappily 
only too consonant with the policy of the Doctrinaire party. 
Between cunning men who scheme, and moderate men who com- 
or the difference when they act together very often only 
ies in the higher moral worth of the latter. 

Belgium and Poland were two difficulties which mere diplo- 
macy could not dispose of. Both countries, believing the insur- 
rection in France to be democratic and popular, had broken out 
into revolt against sovereigns who were neither national nor 
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constitutional. France was deeply interested in both cases. 
Poland had made old sacrifices in the cause of the first Napo- 
leon, and its people were French in their civilization and sympa- 
thies, whilst its autocrat was the most formidable antagonist of 
the new régime. But the aspects of the Belgian question were 
even more important. The country had once been a French 
province, and now bristled with fortresses, which the Holy Alli- 
ance had erected as barriers against France. A people, in part of 
common origin with the provinces of Picardy and Franche-Comté, 
were trying to shake off the yoke of the Dutch; Catholics were 
proclaiming war against Protestants ; the middle classes against 
the king and aristocracy. To have remained inactive, while 
Prussia was sending an army to support the King of Holland, 
would have been to compromise the most vital interests of 
France. Count Molé, who was then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
warned the representative of Prussia that the smallest contin- 
gent of Prussian troops would be met by French bayonets. The 
menace was effectual, and the danger of an European war 
speedily disappeared ; the Court of Potsdam exhaled its anger 
in protocols; and it was decided that the treaties of 1815 were 
not permanently binding. But the neutrality of France was 
honourable as well as armed. The offer of the crown of Belgium 
was rejected on the express ground that the King of France 
would not involve Europe in war either to aggrandize his family 
or enlarge the national territory. Belgian deputies, who had 
come to Paris, were warned that they must not expect either union 
with France or a French prince upon their throne. The volun- 
teers, who had prepared to swarm over the frontiers, were unable 
to procure the arms for which they had contracted. This situa- 
tion lasted till the autumn of 1831. By that time an European 
congress had met to decide the future fate of the new nation- 
ality. Nothing was definitely known except that under no cir- 
cumstances would it be reincorporated with Holland. But the 
Dutch were burning for revenge, and marched suddenly upon 
Brussels : an easy victory dispersed the undisciplined Belgian 
army, and the Prince of Orange advanced msi, 9 upon Brussels. 
By advice of Sir Robert Adair, the new King Leopold agreed 
to evacuate the city on condition of a truce. France employed 
a more honourable and a more efficient diplomacy by marching 
inanarmy. From that moment the new State was a reality. 
In reviewing the whole conduct of the French cabinet in this 
difficult question, it is difficult to refuse it the highest praise. 
In the nation and in the Chamber a strong party demanded 
war. General Lamarque declared, in language which seems to 
have served as a text for some late alan in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
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that ‘Glory is so strong a cement, it surrounds a throne with so 
bright an aureola, it makes a new dynasty strike its roots so deep, 
that perhaps it would be politic to seek it without a motive.’ 
Against this declaration the official programme of M. Casimir 
Périer stands out in forcible contrast. ‘We shall never deny 
ourselves a lively sympathy for the progress of European societies ; 
but their destinies are in their own hands, and liberty must 
always be national. All foreign intervention injures and com- 
promises it. On the part of individuals, it is doing an ill service 
to the nationalities; on the part of governments, it is a crime 
against the law of nations. France will only exhort the world 
to liberty by the peaceable example of the regular development 
of its institutions, and of its respect for the rights of all.’ It is 
only fair to observe that, as France in the present day has re- 
signed all pretensions to be a model of civilization and liberty, 
the reasons against her armed intervention are diminished in 
force by one argument at least. Perhaps, however, the contrast 
is all the more in favour of a cabinet which respected freedom at 
home, while it declined to enforce it abroad. Probably a war of 
aggression would have been crowned, in 1830, by triumphant 
success. Almost every European power was occupied with in- 
ternal revolts ; and even England was in the throes of the Reform 


Bill. But the precedents of 1789 had taught a wholesome lesson 
to the states of Europe ; and in their anxiety to convince Europe 
of their moderation, the French ministry and people allowed a 
prize which 8 3 had long coveted, and which fortune seemed 


to thrust upon them, to escape. The congress responded to this 
generosity by an act of confidence, and ordered a number of the 
barrier fortresses to be dismantled. 

The principle of non-intervention secured the liberties of Bel- 
gium, but effectually ruined the cause of Poland. France alone 
could not have interposed in a distant country effectually. Lord 
Palmerston has declared that even England and France together 
would be insufficient to do more than foment rebellion, and that 
for lasting results the aid of Austria was required. Metternich 
was not likely to grant it; but, any how, it was impossible for 
France to propose that Poland should be supported, when it had 
me Pilla from assisting Holland. At least, a general 
eague for oppressed nationalities would have been the only 
logical solution of the dilemma, and would of course have em- 
barrassed it politically. The only real criminal in this, as in 
other matters, was Lafayette, who constantly held the promises 
of support to his different insurgent friends, which nobody but 
himself thought of realising. He was ‘le fanfaron du pouvoir 
qu’il n’avait pas,’ a schoolboy to the end of his life, gasconading 
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in the cause of liberty, and sanguine that every new émeute 
would finally regenerate society. Visionaries of this sort are 
doubly dangerous when they have served in the cabinet or in the 
field. A short heroic struggle of a year ended in the complete 
destruction of the Polish armies ; the gentlemen who had fought 
with sublime recklessness were almost exterminated; and Poland 
became a province, with only one additional remembrance, that 
she had at one time been a nation. 

In speaking of the difficult relations of M. Casimir Périer’s 
Cabinet with Ital , we feel that we are treading upon glowin 
ashes. The occupation of Ancona was the first renewal of Frenc 
interference in Toaly. During fifteen years Austria had been 
allowed to maintain order in the interests of the Pope and the 
Aulic Council throughout the Peninsula. The old rivalry of 
three hundred years subsisted in undiminished force, but the 
cabinet of the Bourbons did not dare to assert the national 
rights, and did not care to espouse the cause of civil liberty. 
Now a new régime, with different traditions, was inaugurated, 
and the question of Italy became the touchstone of their policy, 
and of the capacity of the leading men in the cabinet. An 
insurrection had broken out in the Papal States, and the troops 
of the Pontiff were waging war with such merciless severity, 
that the intervention of the Austrians was welcomed at Bologna 


as a oe asa good. But the presence of Austrian troops in 


Central Italy implied an important extension of Austrian prestige. 
Any mere remonstrance on the part of France would have been 
met with civil contempt by Metternich, and would only have 
produced a diplomatic discussion. M. Casimir Périer interfered 
therefore promptly and vigorously by sending a detachment of 
French troops to garrison Ancona. The expedition was com- 
pletely successful; the Pope and Austria were compelled to 
recognise the right of France to intervene, and the diplomatic 
position of the monarchy was retrieved. But history demands 
something more than a diplomatic success from a minister. The 
policy of check and counter-check is worse than absurd, when it 
is played out on a field where the interests of a third and op- 
— nation are at stake. Every blow struck at Vienna or 

ersailles fell really upon the suffering ‘ Achivi’ of Italy. The 
policy found its logical development when a French republican 
army put down the republic of Rome in 1849, in order to snatch 
the profitable infamy of the transaction from its despotic rival. 
All this time Austria had been left at liberty to form secret 
treaties with its petty neighbours, to support the little tyrannies 
of Modena and Tuscany, and allow no example of liberty to 
grow up in the Peninsula. It is idle to say that this could not 
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have been prevented. No one better than a king whose pacific 
tendencies were known could have interfered to give free play to 
constitutional freedom out of France. The fatal fault of the 
Orleans dynasty was the timid mediocrity of their measures, and 
of the men they employed. 

In one memorable instance the administration suffered, where 
they were most innocent. The news of the fate of Warsaw 
produced a strong reaction in France against the government, 
who were thought to have encouraged and betrayed the insurrec- 
tion. The charge was wholly false, but it answered the purposes 
of party politics. An injudicious announcement by M. Casimir 
Périer, that ‘tranquillity had been re-established in Warsaw,’ 
was interpreted as a cynical expression of sympathy with the 
Czar. This influence of foreign politics upon home government 
in France is partly no doubt a special feature of the country. 


Paris regards itself as the centre and capital of Europe; and the 
nation at large has a mission to regenerate and set free oppressed 
nationalities. But the great importance of the Polish question 
lay in its bearings on the whole attitude assumed by the new 
dynasty; it was felt that except for the strong hand of the 
middle classes a revolutionary war of conquests would have 
given the Poles that assistance which Lafayette had promised 


them. Accidentally the war between class and class was just at 
this time taking a social development in Lyons. Manufacturers 
and workmen were at feud on the ever-recurring question of 
wages, which had been forced down by the late disasters in the 
nation. The prefect of the town, a well-meaning stupid man, 
suggested a conference, at which both parties might agree re- 
spectively on a tariff. In itself the proposal was not unfair; but 
a body of six thousand workmen intimidated the mediators, and 
the tariff produced was of such a kind as could only be carried 
out with total ruin to the employers. Such as the scheme was, 
however, it was promulgated with the signature of the prefect, 
and assumed therefore the full prestige of a governmental mea- 
sure. The issue may give us in England cause for thankfulness, 
that our strikes are not adjusted by a state officer. An attempt 
on the part of the manufacturers to cancel the obnoxious edict 
was met by an open revolt of the operatives. Lyons was then 
garrisoned by only three thousand troops, and this little handful 
of men could do nothing against the indignant outburst of an 
armed multitude. First the general in command was made 
prisoner, and had the weakness to sign an order by which the 
troops were withdrawn from a post of importance. Then a series 
of murderous fights ensued; the military were overpowered, and 
a final retreat from the city was only effected under heavy 
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losses. Left to themselves, the insurgents were speedily ruined 
by their victory. The strife had been one for the bare neces- 
saries of life; there was no social Utopia to realize; no 
Jacobin commonwealth to establish in blood; the astonished 
conquerors reaped only famine and desolation as the fruits of 
their victory. Before long they were glad to welcome the 
royal forces under Soult, and submitted peaceably to a general 
disarming. Order was re-established in Lyons; and the seeds 
of social dissension were left untouched, to be fruitful in ruin 
hereafter. 

But the Opposition in the House of Deputies was headed at 
this time by M. Mauguin, who had never forgiven his own exclu- 
sion from office, and pursued the Premier with deadly virulence. 
The two disasters of Warsaw and Lyons were studiously com- 
bined in his speeches to prove that the policy of the Cabinet had 
inherited the despotic tendencies of Charles X. Insinuations of 
dishonour or personal abuse were among the most frequent 
flowers of M. Matyain’s rhetoric. M. Casimir Périer, a man of 


a passionate, even a brutal nature, felt these attacks keenly, 
triumphed over them by unrivalled parliamentary skill, and 
finally broke down and died under their repetition. His end fell 
upon dark days, for the immediate cause of death was cholera, 
which seized an exhausted frame. All around him lay the 


plague-stricken city, in which terrible suspicions of poison, and a 
ghastly panic at the presence of an unknown death, alternated 
with the revelry and masquerades of men who sought to drown 
all sense of the present in dissipation. But the loss of the 
minister seemed to all his colleagues—to many even of the 
opposition—the greatest disaster against which France had to 
bear up. Party enmities were forgotten for a time, and the 
funeral was followed to the grave by many whose opposition had 
shortened the last days of the dead chief. 

Yet it cannot be said that M. Casimir Périer was in any true 
sense of the word a great man. ‘ Because he was ignorant and 
brutal,’ it was afterwards said, with some little truth, ‘he saved 
the country.’ In fact, he was something like our own ‘great 
Commoner,’ a man of a large nature, and fitted to command ; 
detesting faction, for its essential pettiness, and trampling it 
under foot as an obstacle to order. If he never obtained the 
undisputed ascendancy of the elder Pitt, Périer at least con- 
tended with more pertinacious assailants, and retired from every 
contest with higher prestige. His inferiority to our own great 
statesman was in the want of anything like creative genius. 
Between founding a policy and carrying on a cabinet, the differ- 
ence is as great essentially, as the distinction to all time will be 
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marked between the man who consummated British supremacy, 
and the minister who only left France a little better than he 
found her. The ministers of Charles X., and M. de Polignac, in 
particular, whatever their faults in other respects might be, had 
fearlessly sustained the national honour. 

It is curious to reflect how few political names that will live 
in history, were produced during the constitutional period 
between 1816 and 1848. M. de Chateaubriand is remembered 
only as an author, whose egregious vanity prompted the boast, 
that ‘ with two mouths and a pen’ he could re-establish a fallen 
dynasty. The Prince de Polignac has a chance of more lasting 
celebrity, as the man whose fatal subserviency ruined the 
monarchy. Of the latter half of the period, M. Thiers and 
M. Guizot are the only statesmen whose names an ordinary 
foreigner cares to know. The list is a small one for times which 
were so rich in literary, in speculative, and even in rhetorical 
talent; and it suggests some curious reflections to find that such 
a man as M. de Tocqueville retired from public life altogether, 
and that MM. de Rémusat and De Broglie owe their reputations 
chiefly to the works they have written. M. Guizot, whom 
M. Casimir Périer indicated before his death as his suécessor, is 
chiefly known and respected in England as the supposed author 
of the entente cordiale. While we cordially admit the genuine 
sympathy and respect which M. Guizot has always shown for this 
country, we cannot consent to recognise him as the author of a 
policy which is pretty nearly as old as the monarchy. For the last 
two centuries in France, the peace-party has always courted union 
with the great commercial country, and the party of war has been 
steadily anti-Anglican, from the certainty that English interests 
were opposed to all foreign aggression in Belgium, or on the 
banks of the Rhine, or in Italy. M. Guizot’s private predilec- 
tions, as a Protestant, and a lover of parliamentary government, 
would of course never have weighed with an upright man, and 
could not have supported a statesman, if there had not been 
strong interests at his back. As the champion of the middle 
classes, who live by buying and selling, and to whom war is ruin, 
M. Guizot had literally no alternative except to contract inti- 
mate relations with the commerce and credit of Great Britain. 
This attitude of his rival, threw M. Thiers as head of the Oppo- 
sition into the interests of the war party, and indirectly of Napo- 
leonism. We say indirectly, for we believe M. Thiers himself 
was so far penetrated by the thoughts and feelings of the 
Orleanist régime, that he never really wished for war on a large 
scale. Unless the report of his conversation has belied him, he 
certainly once intended to annex Savoy, and he would probably 
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have come to blows, had he not been outmanceuvred on the 
Kastern question. But.in reviving the dormant Napoleonism of 
the country, and recalling imperial traditions of conquest, he 
merely aimed in his works and in his speeches, at making him- 
self the expounder of the national sentiment. He wished to 
appear French against ali Europe, not as the minister of France, 
a province and part of Europe. The policy was Machiavellian, and 
has borne its proper fruit. In 1830 the name of the Napoleon 
family was scarcely pronounced even at the Barricades. The 
choice, even to veterans of the Empire, appeared to lie be- 
tween the Bourbons and a Republic. Napoleonism was a house- 
hold memory, embalmed in Béranger’s songs, in medals and 
statuettes, but without political meaning and without partisans. 
It would be unjust to see in M. Thiers the political Frankenstein 
who created the monster without a soul, at which the world is 
now aghast. So petty a cause could not father so vast a result. 
Napoleonism is without doubt an exaggerated reaction against 
the failures of the commercial and representative government 
of Louis Philippe. but that such a reaction should have taken 
the form of Imperialism rather than of a Republic, is due no 
doubt, in great measure, to the little phalanx of writers, of whom 
M. Thiers was the Corypheus and the inspiration. 

We say, in great measure, for unquestionably the Republican 
party suffered as much by their own divisions, and by the want 
of common sense, as by any skill on the part of their opponents. 
Their fault seems to have been that they were too well orga- 
nized. A central committee presided over a hundred provincial 
societies; a dozen newspapers were prepared to endorse the 
policy of their superiors, and circulate that version of news 
which was current at head-quarters. But the whole thing 
was overdone. False reports were spread; the most odious 
charges insinuated without proof; and the speeches of political 
opponents were studiously suppressed or garbled. At last the 
hot blood of Parisian journalism broke out in a series of duels, 
in which it seems to have been proposed to exterminate thie 
Legitimist chiefs. Public opinion could not tolerate this undis- 
guised war against free thought; it was bringing back the old 
terrorism of the League. But it furnishes a curious proof of the 
extent to which absolute governments have demoralized their 
subjects throughout the Continent, that every party in turn has 
been found to use and credit the monstrous charge, that its own 
worst excesses were really prompted and perhaps accomplished 
by the agents of its opponents. The émeute, on the occasion of the 
burial of General Lamarque, is an instance in point; Lafayette 
and the Republican party at large have always declared that 
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the exhibition of a Phrygian cap, as the symbol of revolt, was 
made by an agent of the police; and the Orleanist writers, in 
repelling the charge, are sure to load the Legitimists with the 
crime of having encouraged Jacobinism in order to profit by the 
reaction against its disorders. Now it is conceivable that a few 
hot followers of a political party should desire to see their op- 
ponents forced into the logical dénouement of what they of course 
regard as vicious doctrines. But to believe more than this; to 
suppose that secret agents fomented rebellion, or were employed 
to burden the ministry with the charge of poisoning the wells 
during the cholera, seems to pass the limits of credibility. It is 
perhaps probable that a few of the meaner agents, on either 
side, were guilty of these and of other similar crimes; just as it 
is possible, even in England, that the crimes punished before 
our tribunals have sometimes been ‘got up’ by the detective 
— But unless French society is as hopelessly corrupt as 

talian Courts were in the days of Machiavel, the accusation 
against the chiefs of parties must be confined to the sufficiently 
serious crimes of indiscretion, enthusiasm, and the love of an or- 
ganization, which a single dishonourable man might profit by to 
act dishonourably. In fact, the Republicans were then, as they 
still are in France, the idealists of intellect ; and fancy is often 
as good a preservative from dishonour, as that other idealism of 
sentiment, which led so many hundreds of chivalrous gentle- 
men to die in La Vendée and Brittany for a lost cause under a 
woman’s guidance. 

M. Guizot remarks on the curious circumstance, that ‘almost 
at the same moment, the 6th of June for one party, the 7th for 
the other, some hundred Republicans at Paris in the cloister of 
St. Méry, and some fifty Legitimists in the castle of La Pé- 
nissiere, near Clisson, in La Vendée, surrounded by enemies, 
by fire, and by ruins, were fighting to the last, and dying to the 
cries, the one of “ Vive la République,” the others of “ Vive 
Henri V.,” giving their lives as a human sacrifice, in the hope 
that they might perhaps one day thus promote a future which 
they were never to see. M. Guizot proceeds, naturally enough, 
to lament the misery of times, in which ‘Faith and good sense, 
the only two great moral powers, are separated.’ The question 
is, Why were they so under the monarchy of Louis Philippe ? 
Our fathers in England conquered constitutional liberty by no 
sober parliamentary tactics or orderly compromises, but by 
opposing a sterner enthusiasm to the reckless loyalty of the 
Court party. Of course there is this great difference between 
the nineteenth and sixteenth centuries, that all religious im- 
pulses are at present out of date; probably, even among the 
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Legitimists, zeal for the triumph of Catholicism was a scarcely 
perceptible motive. But although the motives for enthusiasm 
may differ at different times, it is itself a pretty constant quality 
among men. M. Guizot himself tells us, that ‘the defence of 
order agdinst the insurrection was as courageous, and almost as 
passionate, as the attack. There was then, both in the National 
Guard, who were called upon to put down the revolt, and, in the 
whole population, that was not engaged in faction, a genuine and 
lively indignation against those, who, without necessity, without 
provocation, without any motives that they could avow, for 
the mere satisfaction of their personal ideas or passions, came 
to trouble the public peace, and to cast back into new crises of 
revolutions that country which was scarcely yet recovered, and 
was still so weary of those it had undergone.’ The dislike of 
anarchy is, however, a very different feeling from that faith in 
ideas which initiates revolutions, and on which every throne must 
be based. The middle classes in France have shown themselves 
abundantly capable of appreciating order ; but this enthusiasm of 
common sense has perpetually left them at the mercy of a few 
restless conspirators, or even a single military adventurer. In 
many respects, Louis Napoleon has trod in the very steps of his 

redecessor ; he has appealed to the same selfish passions, the 
ust of gold, and the love of quiet; but he has contrived to 
combine with these an appeal to the more disastrous but more 
spiritual love of glory. In this lies the secret of his present 
success. His eagles have flown over Lombardy, and Paris re- 
mained with no other guard than the people. 

The question is perhaps the gravest of our times. No century, 
except our own, since the reconstruction of European society, 
has been wholly in want of ideas to assert and combat for. The 
religious enthusiasm of the Crusades; the strife of Pope and 
Emperor ; the struggle of the old Catholic church to maintain 
its strongholds against the freedom or licence of the mind; the 
triumph of modern thought over all worn-out systems; and a 
grand series of democratic outbursts—have marked our history 
for good or evil, and built up the foundations of thought on 
which all existing systems must be based. For the first time we 
are uncertain of our future, and take refuge in inaction. We 
may admit that this is only a phase; perhaps of that kind 
which Keats has described so admirably, as the space of life be- 
tween boyhood and manhood, ‘When the soul is in a ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted.’ But there are phases which last too long for 
safety ; and unless we are working towards the light, we shall 
hardly see it when it dawns. Hitherto, all remedies proposed 
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have borne the stamp of the same philosophy. The mass of 
men have hoped, that, by boring tunnels and laying down 
telegraphs, we should finally regenerate society. A late school, 
improving on the old doctrine of Cabanis, seems to place the 
religious sentiment in the biceps and flexor muscles. The 
Revolution of 1830 afforded many curious instances of these 
aberrations. Patent systems of every kind, by which men 
were to be dragged up into perfection, were promulgated 
amid more or less notoriety. One Calvinist pastor attempted 
to reconcile the conventual system with Protestantism, and 
founded a sisterhood of charity which still subsists doing much 
good noiselessly in the unknown East of Paris. A Catholic priest 
attempted to outdo Bossuet, and started a reformed Gallican 
hierarchy, in which prayers were read in the vernacular: the 
little schism collapsed suddenly when its founder assumed the 
title and functions of patriarch. M. Victor Hugo, who has since 
diverged into very different lines of thought, did good service to 
the more orthodox hierarchy, by casting the royal mantle of a 
— fancy over what had once been thought the dry skeleton of 
fedizval Art. But, above all, communistic systems flourished ; 
and a college in the Rue Taitbout was dedicated to the special 
doctrines of St. Simon. M. Auguste Comte, who afterwards started 
as prophet on his own account, and M. Michel Chevalier, who has 
since returned to his right mind and the study of political eco- 
nomy, were the most distinguished names among the founders of 
this institution. It had a certain success. Soirées and balls 
were given and proved popular; three or four thousand work- 
men were affiliated; the father of the college, M. Enfantin, 
developed a supernatural gift of prophecy; and all that was 
wanting, was, that ‘ the woman should be revealed.’ As amongst 
other Platonic doctrines, the community inculeated in the Re- 
public had been adopted as a moral principle by the followers 
of St. Simon, no French ladies could be found to assume an in- 
famous initiative; the wiser and purer chiefs of the movement 
drew off from it silently; and before long, the government 
closed the lecture-rooms, and prosecuted its directors for ‘an 
outrage to public morality.’ The sentence of the tribunals was 
of the slightest possible kind; but the sect expired under the 
ridicule which publicity drew down upon it. 

We dwell upon these failures, because they show the real 
struggle after higher conditions of life, and the reasons of its 
failures. What Fourier has aptly termed a ‘social mechanism,’ 
is the one idea which our half-century has produced. Faith in 
everything except ourselves has brought us after forty years of 
failure to acquiescence in enlightened despotisms, or a belief 
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in war, as ‘ the great corrector of enormous times.’ In France, 
which is in many respects the representative country of 
European thought, the transition has been most evidently 
political ; but the change in government was necessitated by a 
moral change in the people. The contrast of facts and idealism 
is certain after a few years to degenerate into internecine war. 
Hitherto, the middle classes have triumphed, with what final 
success they are now beginning to experience, and communism, 
with its few latent truths and many palpable absurdities, has 
been proscribed and silenced, or sent into exile. But if proof 
were wanted .of the price at which all this has been effected, 
the novel literature of France would furnish it. The essential 
difference between the average morality of French and English 
ladies has probably been exaggerated. Nevertheless, the pre- 
sumption is that an English novel taken up at random will be 
pure, and a French romance unreadable, ‘ virginibus puerisque.’ 
The reason commonly assigned, that French writers are not afraid 
of describing actualities, would lead to the harsh inference that 
social life in I'rance is mostly immoral. A truer cause seems to be 
that in England, rigid as our self-imposed convenances are, they 
are still the result of public opinion, and might be altered at 
pleasure at any moment. In France, on the other hand, there 
exists a mass of unrecognised dissent on social matters, which 
is prevented expression by the laws. Of course, this is not the 
only reason; female character is probably more strongly marked 
among our neighbours, and the femme incomprise will, pro- 
bably, to the last, be an exotic in England. Still the great fact 
remains, that the middle classes in France have for many years 
succeeded in maintaining a system of property, a legislation on 
family relations, and a government, which the more enthusiastic 
and intelligent of the thinking classes revolt against. Between 
government in the interests of substantial vestrymen, fathers 
of families and citizens, or government administered by theorists, 
with an utter disregard to results or anything but principles, 
the choice to Englishmen may appear to be very much in 
favour of the former. That the two elements ought to be 
fused is undeniable; that they never have been is chiefly, we 
think, the fault of Louis Philippe and his ministers. But if one 
or other is to be taken without compromise, we suspect that in 
France there are a very large number who would sooner hand 
her over to the Louis Blancs and Proudhons, the ideologists 
whom Napoleonism detests, than see her saved from Utopian re- 
constructions by such a régime of order as reigns in Paris. 

One curious feature of society in France since the revolution, 
has been the extinction of that conversational talent which dis- 
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tinguished so many salons under Louis Quinze. Of course, 
under the first Republic and the first empire, men did not talk 
simply because they dared not; few people are bold enough to 
make epigrams at the risk of their necks. M. Guizot, who 
notices the fact, proceeds to explain that ‘when the restoration 
was come in the midst of the movement of parties and of 
parliamentary debates, men of sense and of taste had no longer 
any want of liberty: an evil of another kind weighed upon 
them—the evil of party spirit, party prejudices and enmities; a 
disagreeable and fatal evil which narrows all horizons, invests 
everything with a false light, petrifies the intelligence, embitters 
the heart, makes the most distinguished men lose that width, 
that generosity of feelig which would so well suit them, and 
as completely deprive their life of pleasure, as their nature’ of 
wealth, and their character of charm.’ He proceeds to speak of 
party-spirit as ‘the curse of society in free countries. The 
inference of course is, that social perfection and_ political 
freedom cannot possibly coexist. But M. Guizot himself 
corrects the narrowness of this view, by assigning another 
reason. ‘The eighteenth century was an ardent and sincere 
century—an age of faith and devotion.’ ‘Its original dominant 
thought that man, truth, and society, are made one for another, 
are worthy of one another and called upon to unite together ; 
this just and salutary belief raises itself and towers above all its 
history.’ ‘Hence to descend from great things to little, and 
from the destiny of men to that of salons, hence the seductive- 
ness of this epoch, and the charm which it spreads over social 
life. Never before had the world seen all the ranks, all the 
classes who form the élite of a great people, however different 
they might have been in their history, and still were by their 
interests, so completely forget their past, their personality, reap- 
proach and unite in the bosom of the softest manners, and make 
it their only occupation to please one another, to enjoy and hope 
together during fifty years, which were to end in the most 
terrible conflict with one another.’ 

Of these two theories, the former we think is quite untenable. 
The conversational period in England, for even we have had one, 
belongs to the times of George III., when party spirit was hot 
and implacable. Selwyn, Walpole, and Dr. Johnson belong to 
the crisis preceding the American war. Moore, Luttrell, and 
the Edinburgh coterie were thrown upon the first struggles of 
modern Liberalism. On the other hand, French despotism has 
not succeeded during the last seven years in restoring their lost 
brilliancy to the salons of Paris. M. Guizot’s latter explanation 
is happier, though we venture to think imperfect. After all, 
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Mmes. du Deffand and Geoffrin, Diderot, Rivarol, and Talley- 
rand, were not distinguished for earnestness of character. It is 
truer perhaps to say, that society at large shared the convictions 
of coming change and the general hopefulness, which belief in 
their own omnipotence had produced in the party of movement. 
The world somehow was to be regenerated by no more trouble- 
some process than belief in one Encyclopedia; lettres de cachet 
and mass were to be abolished ; the theatre was to take the place 
of the church; and champagne suppers and masquerades, or, a 
little later, Arcadian retreats and tender mothers, with appro- 
priate lovers, filled up the background of the landscape plea- 
santly enough. All this Fata Morgana was swept away by a 
whirlwind of death and ruin; and another century must pass 
before another generation can hope as our ancestors hoped. 
The buoyancy of day-dreamers is exchanged for the stern 
reserve of men whom the facts of their lives forbid to dream. 
But there is perhaps another reason for our deficiency. France, 
and France is certainly the better half of the world of society, 
has lost the class who made conversation an art; the men of 
birth and easy fortune, who took success in the world as their 
only serious duty, assisted as spectators at all the great dis- 
coveries of the day, and discussed the gravest questions of 
thought and morality, as matters of repartee in the interval of 
love-making. Such conversations as are recorded by Mdme. 
d’Epinay imply conditions which seldom exist at present; the 
fearlessness of a small coterie, in which every one knows his 
neighbour, a general habit of philosophical slang, and the 
vivacity of an unprofessional world. At present the gentleman, 
pur et simple, does not exist; the profession and the costume are 
memories; and we have instead a practical earnest professional 
world, in which every man has some occupation or would blush 
not to profess it. ‘The topics of general interest are few, for the 
world for’a time has lost faith in formulas, and no one talks 
freely of his special pursuit. Perhaps all this is a gain on the 
side of morality. But surely there was something more human 
and liberal, in that old conception of social intercourse, which 
cultivated it as a fine art. Clever thoughts from clever men, 
somehow expressed, we may still meet with abundantly ; but that 
nameless grace of language and clearness of apprehension in 
which the dullest and heaviest seigneur was educated, is a want 
which we all feel painfully, and which no ideal of the day has 
attempted to rectify. 

Among the ‘ Précis Historiques,’ which M. Guizot cites in 
support of his plan, not the least interesting, perhaps, is the 
Essay by his wife, Madame Eliza Guizot, ‘On Charity and its 
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place in Woman’s Life.’ This little monograph is chiefly con- 
cerned with laying down some sensible rules for private visiting, 
which had been superseded unduly by the action of great 
societies; but it is also remarkable for its confession, that the 
duty of philanthropy had first been preached in the eighteenth 
century ; and still more for the point of view from which Madame 
Guizot contemplates its probable results on society. ‘ I should 
wish all other women to see a part of their mission in this world 
in charity, and I am sure that they would thus find in it a 
remedy for the evil of which they complain, the emptiness of 
the age and of the soul.’ Many causes have hindered the 
exercise of private charity in France. Where government takes 
so much upon itself there is little room for the interference of 
individuals ; where complete social equality has been established 
in theory, the patronage and care of the rich are apt to appear 
impertinent; and the mere fact that existing societies are 
mostly connected with the Church, as sisterhoods of Martha and 
Mary, creates a prejudice against them in the mind of the 
French ouvrier, who regards the Curé as his natural enemy. 
These causes are so real, that it is difficult, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to see how they can ever cease to operate. No 
doubt if all French ladies were inspired with Madame Guizot’s 
sentiment, the difficulty would be overcome in detail; but such 
a millennium is not soon likely to occur. Socialism is the only 
theory that has ever grappled effectively with the difficulty, and 
attempted by an artificial remodelling of society, to bring the 
hostile classes into one community. Perhaps something like 
the experiment that was once tried at Brooklyn, in America, 
might have a better chance of success in France. No man in 
the United States has anything to gain by joining a Phalanstery, 
except the advantage of contact with superior culture, and the 
native instincts of independence are opposed to a rigid house- 
hold organization. In France, the experiments of Mettray and of 
M. Louis Blane’s ateliers have been conclusive, as far as they 
go, in favour of the regimental system for society. Without 
cherishing any strong hope that they could result finally in 
success, we regard it as a great misfortune that they cannot be 
carried out on a wider scale. Every step in these matters must, 
of course, be taken gradually ; but as the poor already live in France 
under the same roofs with the rich, an experiment which should 
provide, in a few instances, for the friendly intercourse of all 
families in the same house, and even for connecting their worldly 
interests, would go far towards solving the problem, whether 
Fourierism in any form is possible, and would scarcely in itself 
be more democratic than the contests of the Middle Ages were, 
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or than the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street at 
this very moment is. 

However these questions may be solved, we cannot be without 
interest in the issue. Norman invasions and English conquests 
are mere symbols of that outward antagonism which leads to the 
action and reaction of rival principles in foemen worthy of one 
another’s steel. What the Italy of Dante was to the Germany 
of the Hohenstaufen, France has been to us for eight hundred 
years at least. Our language has caught a clearness and richness 
which are not its own; our characteristic architecture is based 
on Norman models; our social refinement and household habits 
have been French in every century ; and French books circulate 
at this moment as widely in England as in France. Neither 
has the benefit been solely on our side. Amidst the most dis- 
astrous national prejudices, French authors have steadily looked 
to England as the fountain of law; and no single instance can 
be cited of a great legist, a great philosopher, or a great historian 
in France, during the last century and a half, who has not 
been semi-English in sentiment. Such community of thought 
cannot exist without a common history for the two nations; and 
with a short interval of years— 


‘ We sink or rise, 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.’ 


To M. Guizot, as to one who honestly strove to force the 
conviction of mutual interests on the two nations, we owe a 
debt of gratitude, which his failures, as a statesman, cannot 
cancel. We shall heartily welcome the continuation of these 
Memoirs, which bear the marks of official knowledge and stern 
integrity. But while we allow them the highest place as a 
record of administration in France, we cannot regard them, in 
any true sense, as a history either of events or of men. 
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=, it be true that each of our English counties possesses some 
one distinguishing characteristic, that of Surrey is undoubt- 
edly its heaths, extending as they do over nearly one-sixth of 
its whole surface, and numbering no less than two hundred and 
eighty distinct tracts of wild or unenclosed country. Indeed, 
the western and south-western districts contain but a very small 
proportion of cultivated land, and form a portion of that ex- 
tensive waste which stretches from Ascot Heath in Berkshire, 
to Bexley Heath in Sussex, a distance of about thirty miles in 
length and five in breadth. These upland moors are broken 
ouly by the strips of cultivation, which fringe the banks of the 
numerous streams of which they are the watershed, and _ spread, 
as has been lately estimated, over at least one hundred thousand 
acres. Strange as it may sound to the ears of those who have 
been accustomed to regard it as a purely metropolitan county, 
the 12th of August was, within the memory of many yet 
living, as religiously observed upon the moors of Surrey as in 
the more celebrated grouse districts of Yorkshire, and the High- 
lands of Scotland. black game is still occasionally killed upon 
those wild heaths around Hind-head, which are crossed by the 
Portsmouth road. They are yet tenanted by ‘The Hutmen,’ a 
race who have from time immemorial led the life of the sons of 
Ishmael of old, on the border lands of Surrey and Hampshire, 
living in rude cabins partly hollowed out of the ground, partl 
constructed of sods of turf, and of the broom, which is the indi- 
genous product of the soil. From their well-known predatory 
habits they formed so dangerous a class, that for some time after 
the institution of the county police it was almost impossible to 
induce any single constable to select this part of the county as 
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his beat. The railway has recently done much in opening up 
these sequestered regions ; but until the advent of that universal 
leveller, the inhabitants of Pirbright were wont to greet the 
unusual apparition of any strange visitant by a species of boorish 
dance around him with locked hands, known by the appropriate 
synonyme of ‘Dancing the hog;’ and even now the unwary 
traveller who ventures into the Farnham hop grounds in the 
month of September runs the risk of the penalties exacted 
from trespassers in the hay-fields of the principality of Wales. 

Surrey has been singu!arly favoured in having had its history 
written by men whose hearts were in the work. The patient 
curiosity of Aubrey, himself for many years a resident at Epsom, 
although by birth a Wiltshire man, has preserved numberless 
quaint and pleasant incidents from oblivion. ‘The Herodotus of 
the county, he fills whole pages with legends which provoke 
a smile at his credulity ; as when he relates, with the greatest 
unction, the fate which befel those who were accessories to the 
felling ‘of an oak that had misletoe,’ in ‘the great wood called 
Norwood,’ and hardly seems to have lost his faith in the revenge 
of the Hamadryades. His volumes are bare records of fact, 
interspersed with all manner of folk-lore and scandal, picked 
up evidently in wayside village hostelries and pedestrian haunts, 
but teeming with valuable materials buried in a heap of rub- 
bish. He visited in person almost every parish in the county, 
and that his works gave satisfaction to Evelyn is the best testi- 
mony to their merits. 

Two years before Aubrey’s collections were given to the press, 
Owen Manning was born in the obscure little village of Orling- 
bury in Northamptonshire. It was not until forty-two years 
afterwards that he became incumbent of Godalming, a living 
in the gift of the Dean of Salisbury, and which he held until 
his death in his 81st year. In 1769 he was presented by 
Lord Midleton to the rectory of Peper Harow, and from that 
time devoted the remaining years of his long life to the study of 
the history and antiquities of the county. An admirable Saxon 
scholar, he was also well read in Domesday Book, which he 
proposed to make the basis of his work, and to trace down from 
that source the descent of the manors, and the ‘memorabilia’ 
of each parish. A map exists, drawn by his own hand, which 
embodies his plan for the treatment of his subject; but at his 
death, in 1801, large collections, in the form of notes and obser- 
vations, were the only visible fruits of his labours. Left as an 
heirloom to his family, great difficulty was experienced in finding 
a competent editor for them. It being found impossible to 
secure the invaluable assistance of Mr. Gough, the blank was 
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generously filled by Mr. Bray, of Shere ; who, himself a member 
of one of the oldest families in the county, and thoroughly con- 
versant with its topography, and with the changes in the owner- 
ship of its ancient manors, finally gave to the world the elaborate 
volumes which bear the joint names of himself and Dr. Man- 
ning, three years after the death of the latter in 1804. This 
work was based on the feudal divisions of the Domesday tenants 
in eapite ; and from the facilities afforded to the author by his 
position, is probably unrivalled for the accuracy and extent of 
its pedigrees. The deed-rooms of the county mansions, and the 
archives of the British Museum, were alike ransacked to clear 
up doubtful points. Mr. Bray had visited in person almost 
every church in the county, and neither time nor expense were 
spared in the collection of materials. It was published by sub- 
scription, and its value may be partly tested by the fact that, 
in spite of later histories, it is still not to be obtained under 
twenty guineas. 

The numerous changes among the proprietors of the soil, in- 
duced by the proximity of the metropolis, the gradual disappear- 
ance of many old seats and mansions, and the profusion of 
édifices which had arisen to supply their places, gave rise, about 
ten years ago, to the local history published by Mr. Brayley. 
Much interesting matter was added, and the treatment of the 
geological structure of the county was intrusted to Dr. Mantell. 
The ponderous folio was discarded for a more manageable 
volume, and the illustrations with which the work abounds were 
voluntary contributions to it from the principal residents of the 
county. Still more recently, Surrey has at last excited the 
compassion of Mr. Murray, and a county which offers unex- 
ampled charms to the pedestrian, has been duly installed in the 
red binding, which contrives to condense within itself topo- 
graphy, history, and antiquities; and almost anticipates our 
task, by the readable form in which such miscellaneous informa- 
tion is presented to the public in general. 

The predominance of the Anglo-Saxon element in the county 
may still be traced in the sanguine complexion and light hair of 
the peasantry. Surrey, and the adjoining county of Sussex, are 
probably the most purely Saxon in England, and down to a very 
recent period few of the old sports and pastimes had died out 
within its limits. In fact, repressive legislation was occasionally 
brought into play to curb their exuberance; and there is extant 
a mandate of William of Wykeham, against ‘ the performance 
of loose dances, juggling, and ballad-singing, in the churchyard’ 
at Kingston. It is but little over sixty years ago, that the 
indecorous exhibition of cracking nuts during the performance 
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of divine service, on the Sunday next before the eve of St. 
Michael’s day, hence called ‘ Crack-nut Sunday,’ was suppressed 
in the same town; while foot-ball is still played in its streets 
from twelve till four o’clock on Shrove Tuesday, in memory of a 
traditional victory over the Danes, when the head of their leader 
was the substitute for the football of the present day. ‘ The 
curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’ in Chertsey, from Michael- 
mas to Lady day,’ and ‘Black Cherry Fair,’ held there on the 
6th of August, is the relic of an ancient privilege granted by 
Henry the Third to the Abbot of Chertsey. The ‘ Boy Bishop,’ 
was in the olden-time regularly installed on St. Nicholas’-day in 
the parish church of Lambeth. The annals of Guildford are full 
of curious old customs. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
officers were annually chosen by the corporation, under a penalty 
of 20s. in case they declined to serve, to superintend ‘ the 
baiting of the bull,’ an amusement first promoted by William de 
Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, and which was an entertainment 
always expected by the populace on the election of a new town 
councillor. ‘There also took place a yearly choice of a ‘Sommer 
king, prince, and sword-bearer,’ which was not without a parallel 
in the county itself, in the mock election, on each dissolution of 
geen, of a ‘ Mayor of Garrett,’ a small hamlet near 
Wandsworth, which originally consisted only of an eld mansion- 
house of the Brodricks. Its indecency occasioned its cessation 
at the end of the last century, but not before its memory had 
been perpetuated by Foote’s comedy of ‘ The Mayor of Garrett.’ 
The whole account of these proceedings at Guildford contrasts 
curiously with an order of the reign of Edward the Sixth, ap- 
pointing persons to take down the name ‘ of every barber who 
should shave or trim any man on the Sabbath in service time,’ 
and containing regulations for preventing butchers, clothiers, or 
millers from following their occupations on Sundays within the 
borough. The cucking-stool at Mill-mead was held in such 
wholesome terror, so late as 1710, that one person ‘left the town 
through fear, she having long been a reputed scold.’ Walton 
boasts the possession of a ‘ Gossip’s Bridle,’ which may be seen in 
the vestry, and consists of an iron frame made to fasten at the back 
of the neck with a padlock, and keeping down the tongue by the 
a 8 of a flat piece of iron. It was presented upwards of two 

undred years ago to the parish, with the following inscription :— 

‘Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues who talk too idle.’ 





1 The curfew bell has now, the newspapers tell us, July 1859, been 
sent to be recast! 
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The cause of this singular present, tradition ascribes to the loss 
of a considerable estate, through the idle gossip of some fair lady. 
We believe the instrument of punishment to be unique, whatever 
may be the case with the crime. 

The county of Surrey is one of the smallest in England. Its 
form is that of an oblong, in length about 25 miles, while its 
greatest breadth from east to west nowhere exceeds 40 miles. 
From west to east, dividing the county into two equal parts, 
stretch for many a long mile the North Downs, a part of that 
great branch of the central chalk mass of Salisbury Plain, which, 
diverging where it enters the county at Farnham, extends 
through the whole of Surrey and Kent, terminating between 
Folkstone and Dover, and is edie in its course through Surrey 
only by the valleys of the Wey and Mole. Covered with a short 
verdant turf, and intersected by numerous depressions and 
channels, they present a bold escarpment to the south. Their 
area gradually diminishes as they approach the western borders 
of the county, varying from eight or ten miles in the east, until 
it is contracted into the narrow and beautiful ridge called the 
Hog’s Back, which, stretching for eight miles between Guildford 
and Farnham, is barely half a mile across. Godstone, Reigate, 
Dorking, and Farnham all lie south of the range. Guildford 
stands upon the chalk, the river Wey flowing by it in its course 


from the wild wastes around Hindhead where it rises, through 
a chalk valley, until it falls into the Thames at Weybridge. It 
still fully justifies here Pope’s epithet of 


‘The chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave.’ 
y Wey 


At the foot of the Downs, the chalk district is separated by a 
narrow belt of clay, known by the local name of ‘ malm,’ from 
the wide tract of the ‘ shanklin,’ or lower green sand, which 
rises into a chain of rills parallel to the North Downs, and forms 
the highest ground in the south-east of England. The bold and 
mountainous ridge of Leith Hill, and the more distant crest of 
Hindhead, considerably overtop the North Downs, attaining an 
elevation of near 1,000 feet, and the range ends in the series of 
conical hills near Frensham, known as the Devil’s Jumps. 

The peculiar conformation of the county affords a greater 
variety of points of view than that of any other in the kingdom. 
North of the Downs, prospects of great richness are commanded 
from the well-known heights of Richmond Hill; from St. Anne’s 
Hill, near Chertsey ; Cooper’s Hill, overlooking Runnimede and 
Windsor Forest ; and St. George’s Hill, near Weybridge ; as well 
as from the high land around Norwood which is now crowned by 
the Crystal Palace. Box Hill, Norbury Park, and many points 
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along the range of the North Downs, overlook the lovely 
Dorking valley. Newland’s Corner, on the Merrow downs above 
Guildford, presents a view striking from the contrast of the rich 
cultivation of the Wey valley in the foreground, with the bleak 
barrenness of the wastes which form the horizon. Hindhead, 
the central crest of the Surrey moors, commands a wild expanse 
of ferns, heath, and furze. This ridge is the watershed of the 
district, the streams which rise there flowing in different direc- 
tions. One of the sources of the Wey springs forth immediately 
under its crest, in the curious sand hollow called ‘ The Devil’s 
Punch-bowl,’ round which, protected by an embankment, the 
eit Portsmouth road winds. ‘The declivity is so steep, as to 
1ave rendered an alteration necessary in the course of the old 
road, which was carried along the extreme edge of the hollow. 
But of all the points of view in the county, Leith Hill 
claims, alike by its elevation and its central position, the pre- 
eminence. Rising gradually, by an almost imperceptible ascent 
of nearly six miles from the Dorking valley, through heathery 
lanes and fir plantations, the traveller emerges upon an undu- 
lating common. At the end of this stands the tower which 
marks the highest point, upon reaching which, a precipitous 
steep bursts unexpectedly upon the sight. Spread out like a 
map before his feet, over an area of about two hundred miles in 
circumference, lie ‘twelve fair counties. The weald of Surrey 
forms the foreground of the picture, while far away in the blue 
distance rise, crest over crest, the ‘surging hills of Surrey,’ 
which recall the undulations of the Roman Campagna, as seen 
veiled in purple haze from the heights of Monte Cavi, but 
clothed with a wild luxuriance of woodland, and verdant 
pastures, to which Italy can present no parallel. Nestling at 
the foot lies Leith Hill Place, embosomed in the Surrey lanes, 
and-many another park-girt mansion, such as England alone can 
boast. ‘l'o the north, over the heights of the Downs, the smoke 
cloud hangs heavy upon the metropolis, broken only to the right 
by the roofs of the Sydenham Palace glittering in the sun. ‘The 
Downs themselves shut out from the view the northern half of 
the county. Beyond the county itself, to use the words of the 
Handbook, ‘ From one point, the high grounds about Nettlebed 
in Oxfordshire are sometimes visible, and the sea opens south- 
ward, through Shoreham gap; westward, the sand-hills, bor- 
dering the chalk, lift themselves fold beyond fold towards the 
Hog’s Back, like so many bastions stretching forward into the 
oak-covered wealden below, the ancient haunt of the iguanodon 
and plesiosaurus.’ 
There is a curious letter extant written by Evelyn to Aubrey, 
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in which he speaks of this view as embracing, besides ‘ the 
whole vale or wild of Sussex, part of eleven other shires; so as 
for the extent or circumference of vista, I take it to be much 
beyond the keepe at Windsor, or any that I have ever observed 
either in England or elsewhere.’ The ‘ Devil's Jumps’ figure 
in this epistle as ‘ certain sugar-loaf mountains, south-west of 
Wotton, which with the boscage upon them, and little torrents 
between, make such a solitude as r have never seen any place 
more horridly agreeable and romantick.’ 

The geological structure of the county is nowhere better seen 
than from this point. The wealden formation, common to 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, covers all the southern part of Surrey, 
underlying both thé chalk and the shanklin sands. It is now 
generally admitted, that the displacement of the chalk from the 
Weald valley (perhaps the widest in the world) was caused by 
the gradual elevation of the forest ridge. Ages of tranquillity, 
when the valley formed the bed of a vast river, which flowed 
through a country in the enjoyment of a tropical climate, were 
succeeded by those periods of turbulence and destruction, in 
which the foundations of the great deep were broken up, and 
the whole earth ultimately converted into islands and conti- 
nents. As it is, the two ranges of the North and South Downs, 
now present, where they front the weald, the appearance of 
ancient sea cliffs, the bases of which were no doubt once washed 
by the waves of some mighty estuary. The whole of Surrey, 
north of the Downs, constitutes a part of what is termed ‘the 
London basin,’ and is covered by tertiary formations of Bagshot 
sand, London, and plastic clays abounding in organic remains, 
in which the wealden formation is also particularly rich. The 
shanklin sand is all but destitute of them, although a few speci- 
mens have been discovered at Godalming and Nutfield. 

It was not until a much later period that there arose upon the 
upheaved bed of the ocean, the ‘ Coitandred’ or mighty wood of 
the Britons, to which the Saxons gave the name of ‘ Weald’ or 
Forest Chace. Traces yet remain of it in the scattered clumps of 
ash and oak, which attain a noble growth all over the weald. 
The latter flourishes so luxuriantly, as to have become the staple 
of the soil, and to have obtained the name of ‘the Weed of 
Surrey.’ Its longevity is attested by two remarkable specimens : 
the ‘King’s Oak’ at Tilford, mentioned by that name in the 
charter granted by Henry de Blois to the monks of Waverley, 
A.D. 1150; and, the ‘Crouch Oak,’ at Addlestone, under which 
Wicliffe preached, and Queen Elizabeth dined, and which 
marks the ancient boundary of Windsor Forest. The * Vicar’s 
Oak,’ which stood, in Aubrey’s time, at the junction of the four 
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parishes of Battersea, Camberwell, Streatham, and Croydon, is 
now no more; and with the famous old oaks of Norwood, have 
departed the gipsies, who made that place their head-quarters, 
and had the honour of receiving there, among others of the 
uality, Mrs. Pepys, as we learn from her husband’s diary. 
ndeed the — has always been famous for its wood. The yew 
is spread over the North Downs, and some magnificent speci- 
mens in Norbury Park and at Merrow must be almost contem- 
raries of the ‘ King’s Oak.’ The Surrey walnuts have been cele- 
caked since the days of Aubrey, who enumerates, as the staple 
products of the.county, ‘ walnuts, fuller’s earth, box, and corn,’ 
' The prices in the London market are mainly regulated by the 
Croydon walnut fair, held early in October, at which 4,000,000 
walnuts, principally from Beddington and its neighbourhood, are 
frequently sold. ‘The box has given a name to Box Hill; and 
large plantations of Scotch fir and larch flourish over the whole 
face of the county, especially on the old estates of the Duke of 
Norfolk near Dorking; at Netley, an ancient appanage of the 
Hampshire abbey of that name; and upon the Bagshot heaths. 
Norbury Park, the Deepdene, Ham House, Pains Hill, Farnham 
Castle, and Peper Harow, afford splendid specimens of the cedar. 
One at the latter place, mentioned by Loudon to have been 
ew in 1735, was brought, when two feet high, from London, 
y a former Lady Clarendon. It is now fifteen feet in girth at 
three feet from the ground, while it spreads into branches, the 
horizontal extent of which is 100 feet. The clump of old chest- 
nuts at Burgate are worthy compeers of the Peper Harow cedars. 
The wheats of Surrey have always been celebrated. The Chud- 
ham, or white wheat, which has twice obtained the medal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, is perhaps the best in quality pro- 
duced in England. Considerably upwards of fifty thousand 
acres in the county are continually under wheat, and the prices 
in the Guildford market rule on an average higher than those in 
any other town in the country. Sir Richard Weston, of Sutton 
Place, the father of Surrey farming, has the credit of having 
introduced, in the reign of Charles L., a regular system of irri- 
gation, and also of obtaining from Flanders the seeds of the 
first clover grass grown in the county. The present system of 
green crops owed its origin to him, turnips and saintfoin, both 
of which are now extensively cultivated, having first been grown 
upon his estate. 

The Wey and Mole, as well as the Thames, in the neighbour- 
hood of Runnimede, are used for the production of water 
meadows, and good crops of hay are thus obtained off com- 
paratively worthless land. The Surrey pastures have, however, 
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never been in good repute, and Aubrey has a story, of a ‘ gentle- 
woman of Cheshire, who married into these parts near Albury, 
and misliking the cheese here, sent for a dairymaid out of her 
own county; but she could not, with all her Cheshire skill, 
make any good cheese here.’ The Farnham hops, introduced, 
according to the same authority, about the end of the sixteenth 
century, have long ‘borne away the bell’ from all others; up- 
wards of nine hundred acres in the immediate vicinity of the 
town are devoted to their culture, and by the exertions of ‘the 
Farnham Acre,’ a society formed for the purpose of preventing 
the deterioration of the plant, the Farnham pockets always 
command the top price at the great Wey Hill hop fair, which 
takes place early in October, on the borders of Hampshire. 
From the days of Fuller, gardeners have always flourished in 
Surrey, having, in his own words, ‘crept out of Holland, to 
Sandwich in Kent, and thence into this county, where, though 
they have given six pounds an aker, and upwards, they have made 
their rent, lived comfortably, and set many people on work.’ 
The proximity of London produced its effect, even at the end 
of the last century, in spreading market gardens over upwards 
of two thousand acres in the suburban parishes. The fitness of 
the soil for gardening purposes has also caused large tracts in 
the county to be cena in it, for profit as well as for orna- 
ment. Of success in the latter department, Woburn Farm, the 
old residence of the Southcotes, Horace Walpole’s friends, Pains 
Hill, Claremont, and Kew may be quoted as instances. Kew 
Gardens, commenced by Frederick’ Prince of Wales, and com- 
pleted by his widow about 1760, were declared by Manning, two 
years afterwards, ‘to excel all others,’ and have been much 
improved since. Every part of the world has contributed to 
their supply, and under the direction of Sir William Hooker, 
they are likely to retain that position which they have so long 
held. The Mitcham flower farms, extending over three hun- 
dred acres, have, from the rich black mould of which the soil is 
composed, been for the last century appropriated to the culti- 
vation of lavender, peppermint, camomile, and other herbs, 
valuable for the purposes of the apothecary and perfumer. A 
more recent experiment at Knap’s Hill, near Woking, the 
results of which were exhibited during the season of 1858 in 
London, has proved the extraordinary aptitude of the Surrey 
soil for the production of the exotics of America and other 
tropical countries. On the chalk bills, and poorer lands, sheep 
farming is carried on to a considerable extent. Of Bagshot, 
Aubrey writes: ‘The sweet but little mutton hereabouts is taken 
notice of by travellers ;’ and Banstead Downs are still famous 
12 
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alike for their pure air and extensive sheep-walks; as when 
Pope sang— 
‘ To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down, 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own.’ 


The Southdown breed predominates, of which the flock belong- 
ing to Lord Lovelace, at Ockham, was perhaps the best specimen ; 
but the enormous prices obtained at the sale of George III.’s 
celebrated Merino flock, in Kew Gardens, at the beginning of 
the century, prove that other breeds may be encouraged with 
profit. Dorking, the vicinity of which produced in Defoe’s 
time, ‘the largest stags that have been seen in England,’ is now 
proverbial for its breed of fowls, which claim a Roman origin, 
and ‘are distinguished by their five claws and their fine flavour, 
selling about Christmas for twelve or fourteen shillings a couple. 
Perhaps we ought to add, to the account of the live stock of the 
county, ‘the huge and fleshy snails,’ of the ‘ Bavoli’ or ‘dri- 
veller’ species, which, brought by Thomas Earl of Arundel from 
Italy for the purposes of the table, were ‘ propagated, and had 
in deliciis’ by him, at the two old Howard seats of Ashtead 
and Albury, whence they have spread all along the ridge of the 
North Downs lying between the two places, where their merits 
my still be tested by the curious. 

The Surrey rivers are all tributaries of the Thames: the prin- 
cipal of them, the Wey, is supposed to be an enemy to agriculture 
from the quantity of sand brought down by its streams from the 
wild heaths of Haslemere, and the borders of Hampshire. Flow- 
ing through the vale of Farnham, and forming the chief ornament 
in its course of the grounds of Moor Park, Waverley, and Peper 
Harow, it finds its way by Godalming to Guildford. From thence 
it passes near Woking, the ruins of Newark Abbey, and finally 
winding through a long line of meadows under St. George's 
Hill onwards to Weybridge, falls into the Thames about a mile 
beyond that place. It was rendered navigable as far as Guild- 
ford, principally by the exertions of Sir Richard Weston, who 
first erected ‘tumbling bays’ or locks to deepen the river, one of 
which may still beseen in the neighbourhood of Sutton Place. 
The Mole, considering its size, has been honoured with more 
notice than many a river of greater pretensions. From Spenser, 
who speaks of it as ‘the nousling Mole,’ to Milton who, calls 
it— 

‘ The sullen Mole that runneth underneath,’ 
and Thomson, who modifies that epithet to ‘silent,’ it has been 
a perpetual subject for the poets. Known anciently as the 
Emlyn, or Emley Stream, it is principally remarkable for ‘the 
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swallows,’ as certain apertures in its ‘channel are called, which 
in very dry seasons engulph its shallow stream for upwards of 
three miles between Castle Hill and Mickleham, in its course 
from the high lands of Sussex, where it rises, through Betch- 
worth and Leatherhead, to its union with the Thames at East 
Moulsey, opposite Hampton Court. Camden exaggerates when 
he talks of the inhabitants of Surrey, ‘no less than the 
Spaniards,’ being able to boast ‘a bridge that feeds several 
flocks of sheep,’ but of the disappearance of the river there can 
be no doubt. ‘The swallows’ may be seen in operation in 
two deep pools which adjoin the Fridley meadows, and the 
rushing of the water into the gullies beneath distinctly heard. 
The return of winter invariably brings back the water, which, 
when less plentiful during the summer, is absorbed through the 
gullies by subterranean fissures and channels in the chalk rock 
beneath. Similar hollows are observed, on a smaller scale, 
throughout the chalk district of the south of England, which 
become filled with water and overflow in wet seasons. 

Outbursts of water from the chalk after rain, locally called 
‘bournes,’ occur periodically in several parts of Surrey; at 
‘the Bourne Hill, near Farnham; under Marden Park; at 
Merstham, and at a spring near the church at Croydon. They 
have also occasionally taken place at the Bourne, near Birch- 
wood House, whence, during the spring of 1837, the water flowed 
in great abundance to Croydon, and continued six weeks. In the 
same year a rivulet burst forth in Gatton Park. 

The Wandle is but ten miles in length, and does little more 
at present than supply water for nearly forty mills between 
Croydon and Wandsworth. Its ‘fishful’ qualities formerly at- 
tracted the notice of Izaak Walton and Fuller, but its trout are 
now nearly things of the past. Mineral springs abound over the 
whole county: they have existed at Beulah Spa near Norwood ; 
at the Dog and Duck in St. George’s Fields, a former public 
garden; at Streatham, Dulwich, Stoke d’Abernon, Worplesdon, 
and elsewhere. At Bonville, in the grounds of Peper Harow, 
there is a cell, designed by Pugin, erected over one, which in 
Aubrey’s time ‘cured sore eyes and ulcers.’ But the most cele- 
brated was that of Epsom, first brought into notice in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and which, from an old ballad, quoted in 
Maleolm’s ‘ London,’ seems at that time to have rivalled Tun- 
bridge itself :— 


‘ When fashion resolved to raise Epsom to fame, 
Poor Tunbridge did nought, but the blind and the lame, 
Or the sick or the healthy, ’t was equally one, 
By Epsom’s assistance their business was done.’ 
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Aubrey, who resided there himself, gives an animated descrip- 
tion, copied from Toland, ‘of Epsom, and the Humours and 
Politicks of the Place ;’ with a list of the amusements, alternating 
between dancing, public breakfasts at the Wells, races, ‘catching 
a pig by the tail, and walks in Ashtead Park, ‘the sweetest 
spot of ground in our British world.’ Prince George of Den- 
mark was a great patron of the Wells; but the increasing popu- 
larity of Bath, and the rascality of an apothecary named 
Livingstone, who obtained a lease of the old well, and closed it 
from feelings of jealousy, completed the downfall of Epsom as a 
watering-place early in the eighteenth century. 

At the present time it derives its principal celebrity from 
its downs being the scene of the most famous of ‘our 
Isthmian games, on the occasion of the annual contest for 
the ‘blue ribbon of the turf’ The races are supposed 
to have originated at the time of James the First’s resi- 
dence at the adjoining palace of Nonsuch, and are men- 
tioned by Clarendon as having been the pretext for the 
Royalist gathering, which ended so disastrously for the cause at 
the battle of Kingston. They formed part of the amusements 
during the time that the Wells were in fashion, but only attained 
their present importance on the establishment of the Oaks and 
Derby stakes in 1779 and the following year; the latter taking 
its name from the noble founder, husband of the celebrated 
actress Miss Farren, and the former from his residence, called 
‘The Oaks,’ at Woodmansterne. At present, although, as a 
spectacle, ‘the rail’ has somewhat eclipsed the glories of ‘the 
road, the running for the Derby usually attracts not less than 
100,000 visitors, many of whom establish a temporary bivouac 
for nights together upon the open downs. The turf is well 
represented in the county, as Egham races still take place regu- 
larly on the classical soil of Runnimede, and cups are run for at 
Hampton, and were so until lately at Guildford. 

The manufactures of Surrey are now mainly confined to the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis; although, before the introduc- 
tion of steam power removed them to the vicinity of the coal 
districts, iron-works were extensively carried on in various parts 
of the county, owing principally to the large amount of water 
power afforded by its numerous streams. At one time they 
existed to such an extent, that it was found necessary to prohibit 
their increase, except in certain localities, by legislative imter- 
ference, in order to prevent the country from being entirely 
denuded of its wood. Guildford carried on a flourishing trade 
in woollens; and ‘in the little romancy vale of Chilworth,’ in 
its neighbourhood, still exist what, when established by Mr. 
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Evelyn, of Long Ditton, were the first gunpowder mills in Eng- 
land. There is a curious pétition of complaint extant from Sir 
Polycarpus Wharton in the year 1710, setting forth the loss 
which he had sustained by the withdrawal of the custom of his 
Majesty’s ordnance, of which these mills appear to have enjoyed 
the monopoly. Others have since been erected in Worcester 
Park, at Ewell, and Maldon. Merstham and Chaldon have 
always been famous for their stone quarries, which were once 
entirely in the hands of the crown. Parts of Windsor Castle 
and Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey are built of 
this stone, which was also largely employed by Wolsey at 
Hampton Court. Godstone is supposed to owe its name to the 
large number of churches formerly built of the stone procured 
from thence, and the Bargate stone is extensively used in 
building about Godalming. The Surrey chalk was, half a cen- 
tury ago, in such request in the vicinity of London that a tram- 
road was constructed, in 1805, to facilitate its carriage from 
Merstham to London. 

In the suburban districts, the Albion Corn-mills, near Wands- 
worth, first gave scope to Messrs. Boulton and Watt for the 
display of the improvements which they had effected in the old 
steam-engine ; Bermondsey has for a century been the head- 
quarters of the leather trade in England; and the porter 
breweries of Southwark have been famous since the days of Mr. 
Thrale. The potteries of Lambeth rank next after those of 
Staffordshire ; the hat-manufactory of Messrs. Christie, in Ber- 
mondsey Street, is the largest in the world; and the glass-works 
of Mr. Apsley Pellatt are unique in their way. The manufacture 
of paper, once a very extensive trade in the county, is still 
carried on to some extent at Albury, as well as at Eastbury and 
Catteshill, near Godalming. 

Few, if any, counties in England can present the contrast 
which is afforded by the rural parts of Surrey to those districts 
which border on the metropolis. The traveller, who, from the 
arches of the railway, looks down upon the fetid courts of Ber- 
mondsey or Lambeth, reeking with all the abominations of the 
water-side, and odorous of glue and bone manufactories, hardly 
realizes that he is within less than an hour’s reach of scenery as 
wild and romantic as parts of the Scottish Highlands. ‘the 
wretched denizen of Jacob’s Island, so celebrated in ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ or of the purlieus of the Mint, little dreams that the 
same county which contains the filthy cellar, or squalid garret, 
dignified by the name of his home, has desolate moors and 
breezy uplands seldom trodden by the foot of man, and tracts 
where the wanderer unacquainted with the locality would find it 
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hard to pitch upon a human habitation. Some curious facts on 
this head were elicited by the Census of 1851. Pent up within 
an area little exceeding 23,000 acres, a population of 482,000 
souls crowded the suburban districts of Surrey. Over the re- 
maining 436,000 acres of the county were distributed 195,000 
persons, or little more than a third of the former number. 
Twenty per cent. of the population are employed in agriculture 
in the rural districts. Thirty-two and forty-five per cent., in 
the two districts respectively, of full-grown males, are classed 
under the heads of domestic servants, tradesmen, and operatives. 
Long before so much of the county had been swallowed up by 
the metropolis, it was compared by old Fuller, ‘ to a cynnamon 
tree, whose bark is far better than the body thereof. For the 
skirts and borders bounding this shire are rich and fruitful, 
while the ground in the inward parts is very hungry and barren, 
though by reason of the clear air, and clean ways, full of many 
gentile habitations.’ This description must, however, be taken 
cum grano salis; the western and south-western borders 
having consisted, from time immemorial, of open heaths. The 
iron with which these tracts are impregnated must always be an 
element of sterility ; but even in Evelyn’s days much had been 
done by ‘ Devonshiring it, as we call it, that is by paring off, 
drying, burning, and spreading the swarth,’ and many thousand 
acres are now enclosed, and have been planted with larch. 
Traces exist from very early times of complaints on the score 
of the barrenness of the county, and of the increase in the 
expenses of living, caused by its vicinity to the court and metro- 
polis. In a paper put forth in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and entitled ‘General Causes whie the County of Surrey should 
net be charged with any large number of horses or geldings,’ 
the reasons alleged are, that ‘it is one of the least and barrenest 
shires in England; and most charged of any, by reason that her 
Majestie lyeth in or about the shire continuallie;’ ... . that 
‘there is very little meadow in the whole shire, and that there is 
never a shire in England so depelie sessed in the subsidies as 
this is, by reason that it is so nighe the corte, that both gen- 
tlemen’s lyvings and others are very well known, whether it be 
in landes or goods, so as if any defaulte shall be, it is straight- 
waie subject to controlement.’ What these charges were, we 
learn from a return, which shows that in the next reign, the 
county was bound to furnish the king’s household with fifteen 
veals, to be delivered in April, ten bacon flitches on Good Friday, 
twenty-five veals in May, and thirty in September, besides five 
dozen geese, sixteen dozen capons, ten dozen hens, thirty dozen 


pullets, a hundred dozen chickens, and fifty lambs. Half a cen- 
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tury later, occur similar complaints from the deputy-lieutenants, 
of ‘the smallness and povertie of the county, and ‘the many 
and continuall great chardges, the inhabitants are subject unto, 
for the several provisions of his majestie’s horse and carridges.’ 

Surrey, according to Camden the country of the Regni, a 
Belgic people ‘who inhabited the parts now commonly called 
Surrey and Southsex, with the sea coast of Hants,’ exhibits no 
traces of the Britons, unless ‘the whole bodies of young oaks 
shod with iron,’ still occasionally discovered within the present 
century at Cowey Stakes, can be considered the remains of the 
old dam raised by Cassivellaunus, to oppose the passage of the 
Thames by Cesar. 

The ‘Stane Street,’ or ‘Stane Street Causeway,’ used in the 
reign of Richard II. as the ‘ King’s highway towards Dorking 
from Okleye,’ is still to be seen near Dorking, and represents the 
old Ermyn Street, which, as well as the Watling Street, tra- 
versed the county. Other Roman relics have been discovered at 
Albury, Woodcote, and elsewhere, while the encampments on 
various commanding eminences, and the position of Noviomagus, 
the ancient capital of the county, still furnish a battle-field for 
the local antiquaries. 

Kingston was long the seat of the Saxon kings of Wessex, 
seven of whom in succession were crowned upon a lofty platform 
in its market-place, standing upon a stone which is still preserved 
there. At Wimbledon, in its neighbourhood, was fought, A.p. 568, 
the great battle of Wibaudune, the first of those internecine 
contests which ended in the downfall of the Saxon heptarchy. 
Kingston was always a royal town. Its charters were granted by 
King John, and enlarged by several successive sovereigns. Its 
bridge, affording, as it did, the only access to the metropolis, 
except old London Bridge, was a. perpetual bone of contention, 
and became in turn the prize of the De Clares; of Thomas 
Neville, ‘the bastard Faulconbridge ;’ and of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
on their march towards London. 

Traditions of victories over the Danes still linger at Kingston, 
and of a bloody field at Aclea or Ockley, two years before the 
death of Wada, the only Saxon Earl of Surrey, who unquestion- 
ably fell at the head of the county militia in an engagement 
with them, A.D. 853, in the Isle of Thanet. 

Guildford, the present county town, rose to importance shortly 
before the Conquest. From the quaint old hostelries which then 
looked out upon the single long street which runs down to the 
river, were dragged, at dusk of evening, the six bundred 
Normans who composed the retinue of Prince Alfred, brother of 
Edward the Confessor. Confined during the night in the castle, 
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they were butchered with horrible tortures in the street below 
in the morning, one in every ten alone escaping. The infamy 
of the deed has always attached to Earl Godwin, who had re- 
ceived them with all apparent friendliness on the opposite slopes 
of the Hog’s Back the previous evening. 

The old castle still towers above the rest of the town. 
The greater part of the present building dates back to 1200; 
the square keep, with walls ten feet thick and three stories high, 
was the nucleus of this once extensive fortress. Underground 
passages from its vaults pierce the chalk hill on which the town 
is built in every direction. ‘The manor was a royal one up to 
the time of James I.; and Henry IL, Henry II., and King 
John made the palace, which formed a part of the castle, their 
continual residence. One of its principal attractions was its 
chace; ‘the bailiwick of Surrey’ forming a part of the royal 
forest of Windsor, and Guildford becoming a deer-park. ‘The 
Forest Charter, strictly speaking, put an end to this; but it was 
not until the time of Charles [1. that Surrey became finally 
exempt from the claims of a royal forest. 

The situation of the town in a gorge of the North Downs, 
and extending from the river up the side of one of their outliers, 
is striking in the extreme. The High Street is full of picturesque 
houses, conspicuous among which are two curious specimens of 
architecture, in the guild or town-hall with its projecting dial, 
and in Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital, founded in 1619, and built 
in a quadrangle with turrets at each corner. From the balcony 
at the back of the common hall there is a magnificent view over 
the country. In a room over the tower slept the ill-fated Duke 
of Monmouth on his way to London, after the fight of Sedg- 
moor. Abbot himself was one of Fuller’s ‘happy ternion of 
brothers,’ all natives of Guildford ; George Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Robert Bishop of Salisbury, and Sir Maurice Lord Mayor 
of London. George was assisted by Laud at the coronation of 
Charles I., and founded this hospital mainly as a kind of expia- 
tion fora random shot from a cross-bow at Bramshill, which 
proved fatal to a keeper. The town is full of quaint old houses, 
and the High Street has undergone few alterations for the last 
two centuries. 

So pre-eminently Saxon a county as Surrey felt the full 
force of the Norman invasion. On that last battle-field, which 
crushed for ever the Saxon rule in England, under the 
immediate command of his brother Gurth, ‘ last man at the 
standard,’ fell around the banner of their loved ‘ Earl Harold’ 
every Surrey thane of note, each at the head of his own liege- 
men. ‘So far more safe the vassal than the lord,’ is a Surrey 
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proverb which speaks the language of a bitter experience, and 
is wonderfully exemplified by the length of ancestry boasted 
by the old yeomanry, compared with the few ancient families 
of note now to be found in the county. One memorable in- 
stance exists in the Wapshotts, who have occupied the same 
lands in the neighbourhood of Chertsey since the time of King 
Alfred, to whom the original grantee was armour-bearer. In 
spite of an attempt to eject them by the late Duke of York, 
which caused a great outcry at the time, they are, we believe, 
still to be found in occupation of their ancestral acres, and are 
probably the only family in England who can boast at once an 
unbroken descent, and continuous residence upon the same spot 
from the days of the Saxon hero. Evershed, Lambert, Steere, 
Harpe, Hether, Aston, Chalcraft, Stillwell, are names, some of 
which go back to Domesday Book. On the other hand no re- 
presentative now exists in the county of the De Warrennes, Earls 
of Surrey, De Clares, Earls of Gloucester, De Windsors, De 
Braoses, De Spensers, Muschamps, Testards, De Sayes, and 
many more, to whom fair manors and broad lands were flung at 
random during the feudal era. The ranks of their successors 
have been terribly thinned. Gaynesford of Crowhurst, Stoughton 
of Stoke, Wolley of Pirbright, Sanders of Sandersted, Brocas, 
Newdegate, Covert, Caryll, Duncombe, are names no longer to 
be found in the list of the landed gentry of Surrey. The 
Greshams of Titsey, Mores of Loseley, Westons of Sutton Place, 
Garths of Morden, Smiths of Milford, D’Abernons of Stoke 
D’Abernon, Carews of Beddington, Howards of Ashtead, are all 
represented through the female line. Few of the present fami- 
lies date further back than the dissolution of the monasteries ; 
and in a list of the arms of gentlemen, residing in the county in 
the year 1623, we can trace only the names of Bray of Shere, 
Onslow of Cranley and Clandon, Brodrick of Wandsworth and 
Peper Harow, Weston of West Horsley, Eliot of Godalming, 
Austen of Shalford, Evelyn of Long Ditton, Godstone, and 
Wotton, among the present landholders of the county whose 
descent has been lineal. The earldom of Surrey has passed in 
turn into the families of De Warrenne, Blois, Plantagenet, Fitz- 
alan, and Howard, to the latter of whom, and to their collateral 
branches, a large proportion of the whole county has at various 
times belonged. Their seats can be traced at Ashtead, Dorking, 
Albury, Lingfield, Effingham, and at the old town residence, 
Norfolk House in Lambeth. The earldom of Guildford has 
been held in succession by the Boyles, the Maitlands, and the 
Norths. We are met by a list of upwards of twenty Surrey 
peerages, granted between the end of the thirteenth and begin- 
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ning of the eighteenth centuries, which are now extinct; in- 
cluding among them the historical names of St. Johns Barons 
Lagham and Battersea, Cecils Viscounts Wimbledon and Barons 
Putney, Brays Lords Shere, Howards Lords Effingham, Carle- 
tons Lords Imbercourt, Cobhams Lords Sterborough, Aiguillons 
Lords Adingdon, and others. The absence of old families may 
also, in part, be attributed to the large proportion of the land 
held in mortmain by the numerous religious houses, which from 
the earliest ages flourished in this county, although perhaps 
fewer vestiges remain of them than in any similar case. Of 
Chertsey, the oldest and wealthiest of the Surrey convents, the 
owner of no less than eight manors, and of property in sixteen 
other parishes of this county alone, ‘ that noble and splendid 
pile which took up four acres and looked like a town,’ nothing 
remained so far back as at the end of the seventeenth century 
but the outwalls and the fish-ponds, which, together with ‘ the 
=e mote around the abbey, were well stocked with fish.’ 
ndeed, the fondness of the monks for the banks of rivers, and 
their accompanying advantages, was here as elsewhere remark- 
ably conspicuous. Of the Surrey monasteries, two, those of 
Waverley and Newark, together with the friary at Guildford, 
were upon the Wey; the priories of St. Saviour’s Bermondsey, 
St. Mary Overies Southwark, and the three religious houses at 
Shene, with Chertsey itself, adjoined the Thames; Merton 
Abbey was upon the pleasant banks of the Wandle; while of 
the remaining priory of Reigate, we learn from Glover, that it 
had ‘a fayre pond well stored with fish, and a small breed of 
hearons.’ The priories of Bermondsey and Merton were founded 
in the eleventh, Waverley and St. Mary Overies in the twelfth, 
Reigate in the thirteenth, and the rest early in the fourteenth 
century; but at the present day the ruins of Waverley and 
Newark alone give any idea of their former extent and mag- 
nificence. Chertsey was always the queen of the Surrey monas- 
teries, her superior having been one of the twenty-nine mitred 
abbots who held of the king by barony, although he does not 
appear ever to have been summoned as a lord of parliament. 
Of really old houses Surrey contains but few. The two most 
remarkable are unquestionably the ecclesiastical residences of 
Lambeth Palace and Farnham Castle, curiously enough both 
owning at the present time as masters scions of the Surrey 
family of Sumner. Parts of Lambeth Palace must date back to 
the times of Stephen Langton, in 1209. It underwent extensive 
repairs in 1381, after its sack by Wat Tyler. Warham, Cranmer, 
and Cardinal Pole, all hada hand in its enlargement ; and Arch- 
bishop Parker, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, laid out considerable 
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sums upon it. Laud’s restoration of the chapel windows drew down 
upon them the vengeance of the Puritans, whose rough handling 
left much to be done at the restoration by Juxon. It stands now, 
a relic of old London, by the river side, itself a patchwork of the 
contributions of each successive occupant almost from the time 
of the first foundation of the see. The palaces which once 
surrounded it have long been gone. Nothing now remains of 
the magnificent pile once known as Winchester House, in the 
priory of St. Mary Overies, Southwark, or of its park, which ex- 
tended over seventy acres. Its walls, as well as those of the 
Lollards’ Tower at Lambeth, served as a prison for the Cavaliers 
during the great rebellion. La Place, afterwards Carlisle House, 
the town residence of the Bishops of Rochester in Lambeth, 
has shared the fate of the mansion belonging to the Archbishops 
of York at Battersea. 

The stately old castle which still lowers over the town of 
Farnham below, has stood many a stout buffet in its time. Parts 
of it must have belonged to that ancient fortress which, built 
originally by Henry de Blois, was razed by Henry IIL., ‘ having 
become a retreat for rebels,’ and which had previously, like 
Guildford and Reigate, surrendered to Louis the Dauphin. Most 
of the present edifice was the work of Bishop Morley, who 
obtained the see at the Restoration. The servants’ hall is one 
of the oldest parts. From the ancient multangular keep, the 
top of which is now laid out as a sunk flower-garden, there is an 
unrivalled prospect over the park and surrounding hop-grounds, 
the white tents of the camp at Aldershot dotting the horizon. 
In the spacious dining-hall, seventy guests can be entertained 
with ease. The whole palace suffered much during the civil 
war, when it was taken from Sir John Denham by Waller; and 
placed in charge of another Surrey poet, George Wither the 
Parliamentarian. It was while on a visit at Farnham, where she 
was a constant guest, that Queen Elizabeth gave that ‘pleasant’ 
advice to the Duke of Norfolk, ‘to be careful on what pillow he 
laid his head,’ which, had he heeded his monitress,’might have 
saved it from the block. But Farnham was not the only place 
honoured in her progresses. In 1599 Lord Burleigh entertained 
his royal mistress at Wimbledon House, ‘a daring structure,’ 
‘considered by some to equal, if not exceed, Nonsuch.’ The 
previous year she had been the guest of the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir Julius Cesar, at Mitcham ; not altogether, it would seem, to 
his satisfaction, as, in addition to his presents ‘of a gown of cloth 
of silver, richly embroidered, a black network mantle with pure 
gold, a taffeta hat white with several flowers, and a jewel of gold 
set therein with rubies and diamonds,’ he complains that the ex- 
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penses of the entertainment, ‘with a former disappointment,’ 
amounted to 7002. sterling, ‘besides mine own provisions, and 
what was sent by my friends.’ She was at Beddington in 1599 
for three whole days, where the fruit of a cherry-tree had, by 
the artifice of straining a canvas cover over it, which was kept 
constantly wet, been delayed for the queen’s visit upwards of a 
month beyond the season in the rest of England. Sir Francis 
Carew had always been famous for his ‘ choice fruit-trees ;’ and 
it was at Beddington that the first orange-trees ever seen in 
England were raised from seeds, brought thither by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had married the owner's niece, and was himself for 
some time his neighbour at Mitcham, hard by. The oak planted 
by the queen on this visit is still pointed out; but the old hall, 
with its curious open roof, is the only part of the mansion which 
is Elizabethan, the remainder being a good specimen of Queen 
Anne’s time, in whose reign it was rebuilt by Sir Nicholas 
Carew. The elms near the house still contain the rookery from 
whence came the parent brood whose progeny until lately 
tenanted the high trees in the Temple Gardens. 

‘Bluff King Harry,’ whose stormy infancy had been cradled at 
a farm-house still to be seen near Woking, was, as well as his 
daughter, a great patron of the county. Many of his prime 
favourites were from thence, and were plenteously rewarded 
with the lands of the Surrey monasteries. Sir Edmund Bray, 
who, as captain of the Band of Pensioners, attended him to the 
field of the cloth of gold; Sir Anthony Browne, his Master of 
the Horse, and first husband of the far-famed ‘ fair Geraldine ;’ 
and Sir Christopher More, King’s Remembrancer, were all large 
recipients of his bounty. Thomas Lord Cromwell was the son of 
a Putney blacksmith, though he lived to be lord of the manor 
within the bounds of which he was born. Thomas Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, the victor of Flodden Field; his son, whom 
Henry’s death alone saved from the block; and his still more 
illustrious grandson, ‘the poet Surrey,’ were all residents in the 
county. About a mile below Woking, on the banks of the Wey, 
may still be seen the foundations of the old palace of the De- 
spensers, which, after passing through the Hollands into the 
possession of Margaret Beaufort, became the occasional residence 
of her grandson, who received there from Wolsey himself the 
intelligence of his promotion to a cardinal’s hat. King Henry’s 
‘trysting-place’ with Anne Boleyn (ominously enough under 
the boughs of a yew-tree) is still pointed out in the grounds of 
Ankerwyke Purnish; and he was more than once at Crowhurst 
Place, the‘ ancient seat of the Gaynesfords, on his lover’s visits 
to her at Hever Castle, four miles off, on the Kentish border. 
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It was from a mount in the grounds of the palace at Richmond, 
under the walls of which he had broken his first lance at a 
tournament held there in the year of his accession, that he 
watched through the darkening shades of evening for the upward 
flight of that rocket which was to announce from Tower Hill the 
death of that ill-fated queen upon the scaffold, on the eve of his 
marriage with Jane Seymour. Francis Weston, eldest son of 
Sir Richard Weston, of Sutton Place, was one of the five 
courtiers who were involved in her ruin. Having been made 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and received the honour of 
knighthood at her coronation, he shared also the undeserved 
fate of his mistress. Oatlands owed its origin to Henry as its 
founder; and one of the last acts of his life was the extension 
of the chase of Hampton Court over the manor of Thames 
Ditton ; ‘when he waxed heavy with sickness, age, and corpu- 
lency, and might not travel so readily abroad, but was con- 
strained to seek his game and pleasure near at hand.’ But his 
favourite hobby was the Palace of Nonsuch, near Cheam, com- 
menced in his reign, but of which not a vestige now remains 
above ground, though the foundations may with some difficulty 
be made out. This stately edifice was built, according to 
Hentzer, a German traveller in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
‘with an excess of magnificence and elegance even to ostenta- 
tion ; one would imagine everything that architecture can per- 
form to have been employed in this one work. It may well 
obtain and justify its name of Nonsuch, being without a rival, as 
the poet sings,— 
‘ This which no equal has in art or fame, 
Britons deservedly do None-such name.’ 

‘ The palace itself is so encompassed with parks full of deer, 
delicious gardens, groves ornamented with trellis-work, cabinets 
of verdure, and walks so embowered by trees, that it seems to 
be a place pitched on by Pleasure herself to dwell in along with 
Health.’ Situated in the midst of two parks, one bearing its own 
name, the other called Worcester Park, it commanded, in the 
words of another writer, ‘ from its lofty turret, extensive views 
of the adjoining country. It was built round two courts, an 
outer and an inner one, both very spacious; the entrance to 
each was by a square gate house highly ornamented, embattled, 
and having turrets at the four corners.’ These gatehouses were 
of stone, as were the lower stories of the palace itself; but the 
upper one was of wood, ‘richly adorned, and set forth, and gar- 
nished, with a variety of statues, pictures, and other antic forms 
of excellent art, and workmanship, and of no small cost ;’ all 
which ornaments it would seem were of rye dough, and in 
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modern language would probably be called ‘ basso relievos,’ 
From the eastern and western angles of the inner court, rose 
two slender turrets five stories high, with lanthorns on the top, 
which were leaded and surrounded with wooden balustrades. 
These towers of observation, from which the two parks attached 
to the palace, and a wide extent of champaign beyond might be 
surveyed as in a map, were celebrated as the peculiar boast of 
Nonsuch. : 

The palace was subsequently granted to the Earl of Arundel, 
by whom it was completed and returned to Queen Elizabeth, who 
frequently resided there. Indeed, it was at Nonsuch that Essex 
suffered that loss of her favour which ultimately cost him his 
head; by his arrival from Ireland, ‘full of dirt and mire,’ 
when he burst in upon her in her bedchamber, ‘ newly up, the 
hair about her face.’ Nonsuch ultimately passed, as an ap- 
panage of the barony, to the notorious Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, by whom it was pulled down. 

A square brick tower, with stone mouldings, and octagonal 
turrets, crowning a central gateway, still rises on the banks of 
the Mole among the trees of Esher. It is all that remains of 
the palace, which, built originally by William of Waynflete, be- 
came, under the auspices of Wolsey, ‘ the stately brick mansion 
and gatehouse’ known as ‘ Asher Place.’ Hither, when the 
great seal was finally taken from him, he retired with his ser- 
vants ‘ the space of three or four weeks, without either beds, 
sheets, tablecloths, dishes to eat their meat in, or wherewithal 
to buy any. Even after plate and trenchers had been obtained, 
from ‘ Master Arundell, and the Bishop of Carlisle,’ he still 
dismissed, ‘ at Hallownetide,’ the greater part of his retinue, and 
‘ at Christmas fell sore sick, that he was likely to die ;’ prin- 
cipally of vexation at the forcible surrender which he was com- 
pelled to make of York House to the king. ‘ A comfortable 
message,’ and a ring from his master, revived him sufficiently to 
enable him to remove to Richmond, where ‘ it was a marvel,’ 
says Hall, ‘ to hear how the common people grudged, saying, 
So the Butcher’s dogge doth lie in the manor of Richmond.’ 
The present building was afterwards incorporated into the house 
erected under the superintendence of Kent, in— 

‘ Esher’s groves, 
Where in the sweetest solitude, embraced 
By the soft windings of the gentle Mole, 
From courts and senate, Pelham found repose.’ 
Horace Walpole, Kent’s great admirer, was a frequent guest 
here, and ‘ preferred it to all villas, even to Southcote’s,’ at 
Woburn Farm hard by, adding that Kent was ‘ Kentissime’ 
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here. The grounds of the present house, which is built on 
higher land to avoid what Wolsey called ‘ the moist and corrupt 
air’ of the river bank, probably owe their general arrangement 
to Kent. There yet stand, though somewhat shorn of their 
pristine glories, two noble specimens of the Elizabethan period 
in the county. Sutton Place, built in 1529 by Sir Richard 
Weston, was originally a quadrangle. Three sides alone are 
now left, the fourth, which contained the gateway, having been 
pulled down half a century ago. The building is of red brick, 
the mouldings are of terra cotta, Aubrey’s ‘ Flanders bricks,’ 
many of them marked with the initials R. W. and a tun, the 
rebus of the founder. The south gallery still contains a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The old long gallery was burnt down shortly 
after Queen Elizabeth’s visit in 1591, not without suspicion of 
‘malice prepense’ on the part of her servants. The interior 
has been greatly modernized ; but the windows of the great hall 
contain shields of arms brought from a still older manor-house, 
which formerly existed here, and some of the ancient embossed 
leather hangings yet adorn the walls. The trim gardens and 
formal avenues which once surrounded it have long since 
disappeared. 

Losely, although it has lost its west wing, consisting of a 
gallery 121 feet long and a chapel, still retains its former cha- 
racteristics. One noble avenue stretches away southwards from 
the house, which, in the midst of a domain possessing some of 
the finest timber in Surrey, looks out upon a boundless expanse 
of glades and woodlands. Built about 1562, by Sir William More, 
it occupies the site of an old Saxon mansion. The workmen 
who erected it are said ‘to have received a penny a day for 
wages. The argent cross of More, with five sable martlets, still 
glitters in the oriel window of the great hall. The drawing- 
room, with its ornamented Gothic ceiling, has an elaborate 
chimneypiece of the native chalk, while the mulberry-tree, 
which is repeated upon the cornice, is the ancient cognizance of 
the house of More. The gardens are in character with the 
house. Along one side, a broad terrace, turreted at each end, 
overlooks the park; the formal parterres and ‘ smooth-shaven 
turf,’ recall the time when James L, or even the maiden queen 
herself, visited it in their progresses. Sir William More’s eldest 
daughter (herself a lady of the privy chamber) had married her 
Grace’s Latin Secretary, Sir Francis Wolley of Pirford, where, 
as well as at Losely, she was a frequent visitor. The Losely 
manuscripts are amongst the most interesting of the archives of 
the county. Some of them have no counterpart, embracing 
letters of Henry VIIL, Lady Jane Grey, Queen Mary, and Queen 
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Elizabeth ; besides the love passages of Dr. Donne, afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul’s, but ‘sometime’ an inmate of the Fleet 
Prison, to which he was consigned for a clandestine marriage 
with Mistress Anne More. Dibdin’s ‘ wonderful book Paradise’ 
may yet be seen in the library of Ham House, the residence of 
the Karls of Dysart, which rivals even that of Lambeth, with its 
fourteen Caxtons and other black-letter treasures. ‘The house 
itself is a fine old James I. mansion, built close to the river, 
in the midst of gloomy clumps of fir-trees, and interminable 
elm avenues, one of which leads out through ornamental iron 
gates of Charles II.’s time to Ham Common. The hall and 
carved oak staircase are especially fine. The former, as well 
as the picture closet and gallery, are crowded with Vandykes 
and other historical portraits. Among them is that of the 
beautiful and eccentric Lady Dysart, afterwards Duchess of 
Lauderdale, whose cipher appears on many of their tables and 
inlaid floors, and to the time of whose occupancy of the mansion 
the furniture belongs. Her charms, if we may believe Burnet, 
proved too much for the virtue of the stern Protector, who ‘ was 
certainly fond of her, and she took great care to entertain him in 
it, and his intrigues with her were not a little taken notice of’ 
Cromwell was much at Ashley Park in the neighbourhood, and 
may have visited Ham House when, during the controversy 
between the Parliament and the army, Fairfax was quartered at 
Putney, where the councils of war were held in the church, being 
usually, according to the ‘ Putney projects,’ a political squib of 
the day, opened by a sermon from Hugh Peters or some other 
favourite preacher. 

Farnham was not the only place in the county which bore a 
part in the annals of the Great Rebellion. Kingston, with its 
wonted loyalty, declared at the outset of the struggle for the 
king. So po as the month of January 1642, it was the scene 
of the first attempt by Colonel Lunsford to enlist troops for his 
Majesty, and to seize the county magazine of arms, which was 
deposited there. In October, Lord Essex’s troops, amongst whom 
were the train-bands of Southwark under Sir Richard Onslow, 
were quartered there, much to the disgust of the inhabitants, 
‘who would afford them no entertainment, calling them Round- 
heads, and wished the Cavaliers would come.’ Their wish was 
soon gratified. The king marched in, after the battle of Brent- 
ford, m November of the same year, amidst every demonstration 
of loyalty, and his whole army lay there several days. The 
Derby House Committee ‘took care’ of Merton Abbey, Ster- 
borough and Reigate castles, and dismantled Farnham, but the 
tide ran strong in favour of the king in Surrey. On the 26th of 
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November, 1647, eight regiments quartered at Kingston, startled 
Fairfax by handing in ‘a declaration of loyalty to his Majesty,’ 
and in May of the ensuing year, the famous ‘ Surrey Petition,’ 
initiated by county meetings at Dorking, and on Putney Heath, 
was presented to Parliament. Its tenor was in favour of epis- 
eopacy, and the non-disturbance of ministers; and it prayed the 
restoration of the king, and the disbandment of the army. As 
the petition was presented in person by a large body of the men 
of Surrey, on horseback, as well as on foot, we are not surprised 
to learn that the result was a fray, within the precincts of West- 
minster Hall itself, between the petitioners and the soldiers on 
guard, in which some lives were lost. Both sides had their own 
accounts of the quarrel; but it is probably to be attributed to 
the general dissatisfaction created in the county by the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament, that Kingston, which had previously 
witnessed the first, was selected as the scene also of the last 
attempt to strike a blow for King Charles. In July 1648, when 
that unhappy monarch was already a prisoner at Carisbrooke, 
the Earl of Holland and the Duke of Buckingham (the Zimri of 
Dryden’s ‘ Absalom and Achitophel’) having issued a manifesto 
in favour of the king, which was probably suggested by the 
celebrated Christian Countess of Devonshire, then resident at 
Roehampton, mustered a body of horse on Banstead Downs. 
After a demonstration at Reigate, which Major Audeley, com- 
manding the Roundheads, et not sufficient force to prevent, 
and one or two preliminary skirmishes at Ewell ae in the 
neighbourhood of Nonsuch, a smart cavalry action was fought on 
a hill between the latter place and Kingston. The issue was for 
some time doubtful; but, ‘after a gallant defence, and as sharp 
a charge as ever I saw in these unhappy wars,’ writes Audeley, 
the Royalists gave way. Covered by their cavalry, the infantry, 
which had taken little part in the action, made good their 
retreat into Kingston ; but the game was up, and they evacuated 
the town the next morning in disorder. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham eventually escaped to Holland. His brother, Lord Francis 
Villiers, having had a horse killed under him, stood with his 
back to a tree, and, refusing all quarter, sank under his wounds. 
His body was not discovered ‘until he was dead, and stripped, 
and good pillage found in his pocket.’ Lord Holland was after- 
wards taken and executed. Livesey’s troopers were, in conse- 
quence of this outbreak, quartered all over the county, and we 
find, in the next year, grievous complaints from Witley, Thursley, 
Peper Harow, Puttenham, and other parishes, ‘ of their acts of 
violence and disorder,’ embodied in a petition for their speedy 
removal, 
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The disappearance of two royal palaces may be traced to this 
stormy period. A brick gateway, and some vaults, are all that 
the civil wars have left of the fine old palace of Oatlands, built 
by Henry VIII., and to which extensive additions were made 
under Inigo Jones. Two mansions have, since the time of its 
destruction, successively occupied the site. The first, built by 
Lord Lincoln, was burnt down in 1794. The present house is 
but a portion of that which was so long the residence of the 
Duke of York. It is now converted into a hotel; the fine old 
trees which surrounded it are fast disappearing, and the park 
itself is in process of conversion into building sites for villas. 

Richmond still retains its noble park of 2,300 acres, with its 
woodland glades, its splendid timber, and its fine herds of deer. 
Like Oatlands, it has to thank the Puritans for the destruction 
of its historical palace. The entrance gateway, called ‘Old 
Palace Yard,’ and surmounted by the arms and supporters of 
the founder, is all that remains of those walls within which, 
during the reigns of Henry VII. and of the five following sove- 
reigns, the court spent almost as much time as at Windsor 
itself. The original old palace of Shene, which had witnessed 
the conference of Edward I. with the Scottish nobles, and the 
death-bed of Edward ITI., was demolished, in grief for the death 
of his queen, Anne of Bohemia, by Richard II.; ‘ whereas the 
former kings of this land, being wearie of the city, used cus- 
tomarilie hither to resorte, as to a place of pleasure, and serving 
highly to their recreation.’ Its successor was the dower-house of 
the lovely Elizabeth Woodville, and her residence, when the 
death of Richard III. permitted her to leave St. Saviour’s Priory 
in Bermondsey, where she had taken sanctuary. It was burnt 
down by accident in 1499. Henry VII. died at the palace 
which rose under his auspices upon its foundations, and which 
was afterwards, for some time, the prison-house of his grand- 
daughter Elizabeth. She never lost her affection for it. Here 
she was present at the ill-fated Amy Robsart’s marriage; here 
she received Eric of Sweden, when he made proposals for her 
own hand; and here, on the morning of the 24th of March 1603, 
closed her long reign. ‘Two small lakes ornament the park, and 
drainage has done much, for what was in Horace Walpole’s time 
‘a bog, and a harbour for deer-stealers and vagabonds.’ 

In the lower part of the old-fashioned town of Croydon, 
remarkable, like Guildford, for its long High Street, are the hall 
and chapel which formed a part of the former archiepiscopal 
palace. The massive timbers of the roof of the hall may still 
be seen through the steams of a monster laundry. The chapel 
is more appropriately occupied as an industrial school. Scattered 
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over the whole face of the county are many curious old manor- 
houses, several of them now in the occupation of farmers. They 
are usually, as at Crowhurst Place, built partly of brick, partly 
timbered in panels. Slyfords, on the banks of the Mole, must 
once have been a James I. mansion. Bramley, with its pic- 
turesque gables, and Moushill, with its oriel windows, are good 
types of their class. There is an old moated house near the 
church at Lingfield, two farmhouses at Crowhurst, and several in 
the parish of Blechingly, which come under the same head. 
Aubrey’s ‘ extraordinary good parsonage-house’ may still be seen 
at Shere. It is of timber, but ‘the large and deep moat’ has 
been filled up. 

Of the many modern mansions that have succeeded their 
more picturesque predecessors, the greater part were built in 
the eighteenth century. The orangery at Kew, and Peper 
Harow, were the work of Sir William Chambers, the architect of 
Somerset House. Capability Brown built for the great Lord 
Clive that house at Claremont, ‘upon which the peasantry of 
Surrey looked with mysterious horror,’ and which was after- 
wards the scene of the Princess Charlotte’s death. It was pro- 
bably his only perfect essay in bricks and mortar, but he has left 
his mark upon the grounds at Clandon. Clandon itself, Botleys, 
Ottershaw, Hatchlands, Burwood, Titsey, are all of the same 
date. West Horsley and Ockham were all but entirely rebuilt 
then, although parts of both may claim to date back to the 
times of James I. East Horsley Tower, the Deepdene, Denbies, 
Monk’s Orchard, Addington, and a host of others, are of a far 
later period. 

But the real glories of Surrey must ever be of the present 
rather than of the past, of nature than of art. Description must 
fail to do adequate justice to the exquisite beauty of its scenery, 
or to the charms of those ‘gentile habitations’ whose numbers 
turn whole districts of the county into one continuous pleasure- 
ground. ‘There is variety enough to please the taste of the most 
fastidious. The terraces and gardens of Albury, bordered with 
their yew hedges, remain as they were designed by Evelyn for 
Thomas Howard, Earl Marshal of England, ‘who would have 
sold any estate in England, Arundel excepted, before he would 
have parted with his darling villa.’ They have won the espe- 
cial praise of Cobbett. The woodland glades of Losely, the 
: wibehe ’ of the Peper Harow pleasure-grounds, with their distant 
view of Hindhead and the Surrey moors; the wild and romantic 
dells about Hascombe and Haslemere; Waverley, with its grey 
Cistercian ruins, its broad green meadows encircled by low- 
wooded hills, and the ‘still glassy lake that sleeps beneath’ the 
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gloomy shadows of its a have each a surpassing loveli- 
ness of their own, which can be equalled by few other counties. 
Nothing can exceed in magnificence the views from Shere, the 
Denbies, Norbury, and Reigate Parks, Gatton, Boxhill, and the 
rest of the long line of gentlemen’s seats which fringe the 
southern slopes of the North Downs. Marden Park overlooking 
Godstone, Titsey nestling amidst its extensive plantations, Rooks- 
nest, and the numberless gables which peep out from amongst 
the wooded knolls of that valley which stretches up to the chalk 
hills beyond Reigate, are the peculiar characteristics of a county, 
which boasts, notwithstanding its narrow limits, upwards of thirty 
enclosed parks, and a host of minor ‘places.’. Moorpark has 
little left but its canal to attest the taste of Sir William Temple, 
who withdrew thither after his son’s death in 1686. The trim 
gardens are gone where an ‘eccentric disagreeable young Irish- 
man took lessons from William III. in cutting asparagus,’ and 
divided his time between ‘ the Battle of the Books,’ and the more 
dangerous pursuit of making love to ‘Lady Giffard’s pretty 
waiting-maid,’ ill-fated Stella. 

‘The delicious streams and venerable woods of Wotton’ must 
ever be sacred to the memory of ‘that perfect model of an 
English gentleman,’ John Evelyn, author of the ‘Sylva,’ and 
Charles I.’s ambassador to Paris. Many of the woods which 
remain, to justify its old Saxon name of Wode-toun, were 
planted under his own eye. In the library are preserved his 
collection of books, his own annotated Bible, and his drawings 
with a black-lead pencil. 

There is a curious account still extant of his father’s shrievalty, 
the last of the united counties of Surrey and Sussex. He at- 
tended the judges, with ‘an hundred and sixteen servants in 
livery ;’ while ‘thirty gentlemen of rank, to whom he was uncle, 
or great uncle, all clad in the same colours, came with several 
others to do him honour.’ The roll of sheriffs and of knights 
for the shire, both swarm with Evelyns, in company with Wes- 
tons, Mores, Carews, Newdegates, Brocases, Howards, Gaynes- 
fords, D’Abernons, Onslows, and many a name now unknown in 
the county. Of the last family, was the well-known ‘Speaker 
.Onslow,’ who held that office for upwards of thirty years. Four 
Onslows in succession filled the lord lieutenancy of the county 
throughout a whole century, until the spell was at length broken 
by the appointment of a Brodrick. 

The old Howard seat of ‘The Deepdene’ has passed into the 
hands of Mr. Hope, but the grounds still retain the beauty 
which captivated Evelyn. Close to the house opens the ‘ Dene’ 
mentioned by him, which gradually changes its character as it. 
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ascends, from a flower-garden to a wild and tangled ‘ pleasaunce.’ 
The park has now within its limits the terrace, with its fine 
beech avenue, which was formerly a part of Chart Park, and 
which commands extensive views over the weald. <A noble 
avenue of chestnuts and limes, upwards of a thousand feet long, 
stretches away into the sylvan scenery of Betchworth, which has 
also become absorbed in the Deepdene. The plane trees, Scotch 
* pines, and cedars surrounding the house are magnificent speci- 
mens of their kind, and a tulip-tree on the lawn, ten feet round, 
is a picture in itself. 

The mansion contains a fine gallery of sculpture, to which 
Canova, Flaxman, and Thorwaldsen have all contributed; and 
there is a good collection of paintings, collected by the father 
of the present owner. <A few chef dcuvres of the ancient 
masters are also to be seen in Lord Monson’s house at Gatton, 
the hall of which is a copy from the Corsini chapel at Rome. 

The haunts of several notorieties of the Great Rebellion centre 
around St. Anne’s Hill. It was to a house which is still pointed 
out in the little town of Chertsey that Cowley retired to spend 
the last two years of his life. His study looked upon St. Anne’s 
Hill, and, until lately, there was a porch towards the street, 
above which was a tablet, with an inscription penned by his own 
hand. His friend and contemporary, Sir J A Denham, after 
having lived the roystering life of a true Cavalier, and gambled 
away his fine estate in Surrey, survived the Restoration, only to 
be tormented by his faithless spouse, and to write Cowley’s elegy. 
George Wither, Denham’s successor in command at Farnham 
Castle, fell into disgrace, and was fined 5002. for a libel on his 
brother in arms, Sir Richard Onslow. LDradshawe, the regicide, 
had a house at Walton, and near there also lived Lilly, ‘ the 
astrologer.’ 

Streatham Park, the residence of the Thrales, and the scene 
of so many of the incidents daguerreotyped by Boswell, no longer 
contains the ‘Johnson Gallery,’ but the house is the same which 
so often received the great moralist. Boswell’s own editor, Wilson 
Croker, sleeps in the churchyard adjoining Moulsey Grove, 
which was so long his residence. Of other literary celebrities, 
Horne Tooke wrote his ”"Exex arépozvra, or ‘Diversions of 
Purley,’ at the little village of that name, though he died and is 
buried at Wimbledon. ‘Thomson, the author of the ‘ Seasons,’ 
if not born in Surrey, lived and died at Richmond in a house in 
Kew Foot Lane, now the residence of Lady Shaftesbury, and 
many of his most pleasing passages recall the unrivalled scenery 
of the ‘ Frascati of England Here, too, was the retreat of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at a villa built for him by his friend Sir William 
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Chambers. Shelley’s ‘ Alastor’ was written at Bishopsgate on 
the outskirts of Windsor Forest, and ‘Coningsby’ first saw the 
light amidst the woodland recesses of the Deepdene. Farnham 
was the native place of William Cobbett, who died at Nor- 
mandy Farm in its neighbourhood. 

Surrey, although it boasts two packs of hounds, could never 
have been a ‘hunting country.’ The extensive tracts of wood- 
land prove fatal to good sport; and the great proprietors have © 
turned their attention more to the preservation of game than to 
the encouragement of a staunch breed of foxes. The open 
character of the county, however, occasionally secures a good 
run, and the ‘Surrey Union’ still hold a prominent place in 
the long list of ‘meets’ which are duly chronicled in the daily 
papers. 

The same freedom from enclosures caused the selection of the 
‘ Chobham ridges,’ as the scene of ‘ the grand military picnic’ of 
1853, when upwards of eight thousand troops were encamped for 
six months, on the site of the ancient entrenchments which be- 
tokened an earlier military occupation of these upland moors. 
The success of the experiment gave rise in the following year to 
the more permanent camp at Aldershot. During the summer 
twenty thousand troops are now regularly stationed upon the 
slopes of the steep heights known by the name of ‘Cesar’s 
Camp. Originally intended as a temporary encampment alone, 
it has, by degrees, grown up into a species of military town, per- 
manent barracks having been erected, and a pavilion for Her 
Majesty’s reception at reviews. Its position within thirty miles 
of London, and close to that network of railways which have 
Guildford as a common centre, places it in immediate communi- 
caticn with the three practicable routes for an army advancing 
upon London from the south coast. It thus virtually commands 
the valleys of the Wey, the Mole, and Reigate; while the com- 
pletion of the direct line from Godalming to Portsmouth will 
— a speedy access to our principal naval station and dock- 
yard. 

Midway between Chobham and Aldershot lies the extensive 
tract of heath, which has been appropriated for the last six 
years as a cemetery for the metropolis. Each parish has its 
own division, and starting from a station near Westminster 
Bridge, a daily funeral train conveys hither the mourners and 
their melancholy charges. Upwards of two thousand acres 
have been enclosed, and are being gradually planted and laid 
out for this purpose. 

It is curious enough that a county which has thus been fixed 
upon as a receptacle for the last relics of the metropolitan popu- 
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lation should have been from time immemorial the scene of 
those places of amusement which lay claim to the especial 
patronage of ‘the million.’ Lambeth has always poocion 3 with 
public gardens. The ‘Temple of Flora,’ ‘Cuper’s Gardens,’ 
‘Lambeth Wells, ‘The Asparagus Garden,’ and ‘The Pimlico 
Path,’ have been replaced as resorts for the million in the present 
day by the Victoria Theatre and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
Vauxhall remained until this year, although it must have been 
_— so long ago as 1661, being mentioned by Evelyn as ‘the 

ew Spring Garden in Lambeth,’ under which name it is still 
licensed. It was then ‘avery pretty plantation,’ although, even 
at that early period of its existence, it had been denounced as 
‘grown scandalous and intolerable ;’ it has since been under 
royal patronage, and principally famous for its balloon ascents. 
In Southwark was the Bear or Paris Garden, carried on in the 
reign of Elizabeth under the licence of the ‘chief master and 
overseer of the Queen’s games of bulls and bears and mastive 
dogs and mastive bitches,’ and from whence, in the following 
reign, emanated a complaint that it was no longer allowable ‘to 
bayte the game on Sondays,’ which, it seems, had been permitted 
in the ‘quene’s time, in the afternone after divine service,’ and 
the prohibition of which was, no doubt, regarded as a dangerous 
token of the Puritan spirit of the times. It was to the profits 
originally made here by Alleyne, in partnership with Henslowe, 
his wife’s father, that we owe the magnificent foundation of ‘The 
College of God’s Gift,’ at Dulwich, ‘that last act of his life’ 
which, in Lord Bacon’s words, ‘he played so well,’ and which 
was afterwards, by the generosity of Sir Peter Francis Bour- 
geois, enriched with the collection of pictures which had belonged 
to Mr. Desenfans. In the same parish formerly stood the ‘ Globe 
Playhouse,’ where some of Beaumont and Fletcher’s earliest 
plays were acted, and which, when finally closed, left no suc- 
cessor, unless that title can be supposed to attach to Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, first commenced in an open field near Glover's 
‘Halfpenny Hatch.’ 

The Surrey side of the water was long the ‘Suburra’ of 
London. The ‘ Liberty of the Clink,’ and Suffolk House, after- 
wards still more notorious as the ‘ Mint,’ swarmed with lawless 
ruffians, who claimed the privilege of being exempt from all 
process, civil or criminal, and maintained their rights with such 
vigour, that, early in the eighteenth century, the king’s writ, 
even when backed by upwards of twenty stout constables, met 
with an opposition which would have done credit to Connemara 
in the days of the late Mr. Martin. The district always abounded 
also in a certain description of houses which, being then the pro- 
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perty of Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, were 
sacked with the rest of Southwark by Wat Tyler, but which 
we should harJly have expected to have been regulated by Act 
of Parliament, and still less to find, in the reign of Henry IL, 
‘under the direction of the Bishop of Winchester.’ 

The once-famed Tradescant’s Museum, formed about 1650 by 
a Fleming, who became gardener to Charles I., was in South 
Lambeth. It was destined to become the nucleus of the Ash- 
molean Museum, now belonging to the University of Oxford. 
That learned body owes a heavy debt to the county of Surrey. 
Evelyn procured for them, in 1667, from Mr. Henry Howard, 
afterwards Earl of Norfolk, the valuable collection of sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, since known as the Arundel Marbles, as 
he did also the Arundel Library for the Royal Society. They 
have to thank Doctor Radcliffe, of Carshalton, the eccentric 
physician of William III. and Queen Anne, for the magnificent 
library and observatory which still bear his name. Walter de 
Merton, Lord Chancellor of England, must ever live in the 
memory of the members of that body, which, ten years after 
the original foundation of the college, he transferred from 
Maldon to the banks of the Isis; while Exeter College is in- 
debted to the liberality of a Surrey lady for its valuable estates 
at Great Bookham. 

Kennington Common, until they were put down by the strong 
arm of the law, was a frequent scene of prize-fights; and the 
Oval is still one of the best suburban cricket-grounds; but 
Moulsey Hurst was the favourite resort for members of ‘the 
Fancy, and at times attracted an enormous concourse to witness 
a fight ‘for the championship.’ Unfortunately, these were not 
the only encounters for which Surrey has been remarkable. 
Wimbledon Common and its vicinity were long the cockpit of 
aristocratic duellists. Beginning with the battle royal at Barn 
Elms, in 1668, the cause of which was the profligate Countess 
of Shrewsbury, who, in the dress of a page, held the horse of her 
paramour, the Duke of Buckingham, on the outskirts of that 
field, where her husband received what proved to be his death- 
wound, and another of the six combatants was killed upon the 
spot, a long list of ‘ hostile meetings’ is before us. Lord Chandos 
and Colonel Henry Compton ; Mr. Pitt and William Tierney, the 
Member for Southwark (on a Sunday afternoon); Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning, selected Putney Heath as the scene of 
their encounters; the Duke of Wellington, in accordance with 
more than one precedent, chose Battersea Fields as his ‘ champ 
de bataille’ with the late Earl of Winchilsea ; while Wimbledon 
Common was witness, within half a century, to no less than six 
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remarkable duels :—those of the Duke of York and Colonel 
Lenox, in 1789; of Sir Francis Burdett and John Paull, in 
1807; of Mr. Payne and Mr. Clark (the former of whom was 
mortally reaniaedh there), in 1810; of Captain Eliot and Mr. 
Flower Mirfin, who was killed on the spot, in 1838; of Lord 
Londonderry and Mr. Henry Grattan, in 1839; and, ‘last, but 
not least,’ of that between Lord Cardigan and Captain Tuckett, 
in the month of September, 1840; with which closed, it may be 
hoped for ever, this page of the history of Surrey. 

The Reform Bill, although it added two members to the 
county, and constituted a new metropolitan borough, docked 
Reigate of half its representative privileges, and proved fatal to 
the three Surrey boroughs of Haslemere, Gatton, and Bleching- 
ley. Haslemere must have been a most attractive seat, if its 
unanimity in opinion on political matters bore any proportion 
to that which obtained in Aubrey’s time upon religious questions, 
there being ‘no Dissenter of any kind, but all the inhabitants are 
members of the Established Church of England, on whose service 
they all attend.’ At the Reform Bill it belonged to the Earl of 
Lonsdale ; but for many years previously both this borough and 
Guildford vied with the county in the goodly list of old Surrey 
names which swelled the ranks of their representatives. 
Blechingley belonged to the Claytons, and was long a stronghold 
of the Whigs. Since the beginning of the present century the 
names of Leveson Gower, William Lamb, afterwards Premier, 
Sir William Horne, Ponsonby, Villiers, and, finally, of Henry 
John Viscount Palmerston, who represented it at the time of its 
extinction, are among its members. 

Gatton, which in 1541 could boast ‘a burgess, and only inha- 
bitant,’ eventually became the property of Sir Mark Wood, who 
united in himself the functions of ‘ member of Parliament, magis- 
trate, churchwarden, overseer, surveyor of highways, and collector 
of taxes.’ This borough, and Blechingley, had each but eight or 
ten voters in 1832, and were probably, with the exception ot 
Old Sarum and Castle Rising, the smallest in Schedule A. It 
was to the preponderating influence of the De Warrennes that 
the presence of three boroughs within so small a circle as those 
of Gatton, Reigate, and Blechingley must doubtless be attributed. 
Kingston at one time sent members to Parliament, but ceased to 
do so at a very early period. At present, Surrey returns alto- 
gether eleven members, two for each division, and for the 
boroughs of Guildford, Lambeth, and Southwark, and one for 
Reigate. 

The villages of Surrey, each with its own patch of heathery 
common, sprinkled with old oak-trees or junipers, have charac- 
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teristics which complete the thoroughly English aspect of the 
whole county. The churches have been mostly modernized, but 
are usually picturesquely situated ; and though, as a rule, Surrey 
is deficient in ecclesiastical architecture, yet Compton, the 
chancel of Stoke d’Abernon, and Peper Harow, as restored by 
Pugin, are good specimens of the Norman era. St. Mary’s 
Guildford, Abinger, and West Horsley represent the Early Eng- 
lish; while, of the later styles, Lingfield, Blechingley, and Godal- 
ming are conspicuous examples. The little village of Limpsfield, 
with its Norman tower, is a genuine bit of English rural life ; and 
many a quiet hamlet may yet be found in the sequestered nooks 
of the county, as a subject for the artist. The lanes around 
Wotton and Godalming have been made familiar by the pencil 
of Creswick and: others, and the whole of the southern slopes 
of the Downs have long been the favourite camping-ground of 
some of our best English masters. 

We could linger long, did the time permit, among the by- 
gone records of the county; in those green meadows hich, 
under the woody slopes of Cooper’s Hill, still retain their ancient 
name of Runnimede; within the walls of the old priory where 
erst met the Parliament of Merton; amidst the scanty traces 
which serve to mark the sites of the ancient royal palaces of 
Kennington and Bermondsey House; or under the trees, which 
are all that remain of Nonsuch, once the pride of England. 

If it be indeed the fate of some of the most memorable as 
well as the loveliest spots in England finally to fall a prey to 
those ever-increasing exigencies of modern civilization, which 
already dot the Surrey hills with villas, and threaten gradually 
to absorb the whole county north of the Dowr&, there is the more 
need of local histories. It is their legitimate and not unim- 
portant function to perpetuate in our recollections places and 
scenes which are fast passing away from our eyes. Nay, we 
will even venture to assort that those deserve more than local 
gratitude who devote themselves ‘to ascertain property, preserve 
the genealogies of families, record illustrious actions, uphold 
the memory of great characters, and bring to view the peculiar 
modes of life, and the laws and customs of past ages.’ 
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NE of the most singular among the many strange facts in 
the history of Man, is the contrast between the present and 
all antecedent ages in the manner of interrogating the physical 
phenomena of the universe, amidst which he has his existence. 
Stretching backwards over the intermediate centuries of dark- 
ness, or fitful and imperfect knowledge, and resting on what 
were the higher and happier periods of Greek and Roman 
culture, we still find this marvellous contrast in all that regards 
the natural sciences. Athens, ‘ the eye of Greece, native to fa- 
mous wits,’ was such only in relation to arts, eloquence, poetry, 
and abstract philosophy. Even the mathematical attainments of 
the Greeks, save in a limited number of instances, failed in 
conducting them to those particular discoveries of which this 
great science is at once the instrument and interpreter. Their 
logic, even under its most subtle forms, lent them little aid 
when applied to the phenomena of the natural world. Observ- 
ation lost its value by the want of method, and by the thousand 
dreams of popular superstition or false philosophy with which it 
was blended. Experiment was scarcely recognised as a prin- 
ciple or method of research, necessary though it is now felt to 
be as the only assured step towards the discovery of truth. 
Individual exceptions doubtless occur to this remark; and if 
called upon to name the most striking of these, we should at 
once refer to the instance of Archimedes as a man who, better 
than any other of his age, understood the true principle and 
practice of scientific research. But the general fact remains as 
we have stated it, and well deserves note as a curious page in 
the history of the human understanding. 
The two works which we have placed at the head of this article 
are both remarkable in its illustration. We place them together, 





* 1, Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welibeschreitung. Von Alexander 
von Humboldt. 

2. Cosmos. A Physical Description of the Universe. By Alexander von 
Humboldt. Vols. IL, I1., IIL., and IV. Translated under the 
superintendence of Major-General Sabine, R.A., D.C.L., V.P., and 
F.R.S., &e. London. 1850-51-52-57. 

8. On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. By Mary Somerville. 
Ninth Edition, carefully revised. London. 1858. 
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because, though widely differing in conception, style, and 
method, they have one main object in common, to which we wish to 
direct the notice of our readers ;—that, namely, of expounding 
the relations of the several physical sciences to one another, and 
those especial connexions, the results of modern discovery, 
which tend to give coalescence and unity of laws to the whole. 
The real grandeur of the subject so defined can scarcely be 
exaggerated. ‘I'o those not familiar with it, a statement thus 
simple will convey but a faint and partial impression of all that 
is implied under the phrase of ‘ Connexion of the Physical 
Sciences ;’—of the genius and labour which have been given to 
this branch of research; of the magnitude of the discoveries 
thence derived; and of the profound speculations as well as 
strict inductions which have grown out of the inquiry. In 
commenting on the works before us, we shall seek to prove this 
to our readers by examples which may illustrate the bearings of 
the subject, show something of the vast attainments already 
made, and suggest the paths still open to future discovery. 

We are well justified in applying the term of profound to this 
topic. The process by which particular facts, single and de- 
tached in their original observation, are submitted to common 
laws,—and that still higher grade of induction by which par- 
ticular laws are brought to coalesce under others more compre- 
hensive,—these efforts and results of human reason become the 
noblest attestation of the powers committed to man by his 
Creator, in his relations to the universe around him. ‘lhe observ- 
ations of the senses, aided by new instruments of exquisite 
exactness, and the innumerable new facts thus acquired, form 
but one element—however essential this element be—in the 
growth and present grandeur of physical science. The processes 
of thought itself have been raised into new and higher forms of 
activity. While induction has been rendered in every case 
more logical and precise, and the formule of number, weight, and 
measure have been applied to phenomena never before submitted 
to such manner of scrutiny, there has existed concurrently an 
extension of inquiry to objects of loftier speculation and theory 
than were ever dreamt of in any prior age of philosophy. And 
this, which is true as to each separate branch of modern science, 
is especially true in what relates to the connexion of physical 
phenomena, through those great natural elements or forces 
which have common action on all. Here,.as will presently be 
seen, we touch everywhere on very abstruse problems, in many 
of which metaphysical thought mingles itself largely with the 
more simple conditions of physical research. On these confines 
human reason is often compelled to stop short or recede. Never- 
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theless, the boundary is nowhere so rigidly defined as to prohibit 
the effort to press Legenil; and physical science abounds in 
instances where a seemingly impassible barrier has been broken 
through by happy accident or a fresh impulse of genius, and 
new and still more fertile fields have been laid open to research. 

Before enlarging, however, on these topics, we must revert 
briefly to the two works before us. We might have cited many 
others, which, though less explicitly, do yet, in one point or 
other, embrace these mutual relations of the sciences; invited, 
or even compelled, to this by the importance such relations have 
assumed in every part of physical philosophy. No branch of 
science can now be treated of singly, or without clearly denoting 
the connexions which are every day becoming known to us as 
closer and more stringent. Westill give the name of Naturalist 
to one who collects his specimens or facts within some single 
area of physical inquiry ; and such men are, in truth, eminently 
useful in the work they perform. But no one can now be named 
a Natural Philosopher who does not look beyond the science he 
ye oy 4 professes, and trace its kindred and connexions with 
others. Lines converge, circles coalesce, partitions disappear, 
and there is no portion of such knowledge left alone and apart 
in the great arena of physical research. 

A few months only have elapsed since the life of Humboldt 
camé to a close. It would be superfluous to dwell here upon 
the name and reputation of this remarkable man, rendered 
familiar to us by seventy years of energetic labour as a traveller, 
a naturalist, a philosopher, and a writer. His high eminence in 
each and all of these capacities is attested by the concurrent 
opinions of his scientific contemporaries, of the two generations 
through which he held his untired career. A large share of 
poetic temperament, blended with his graver faculties, tended 
much to give light and lustre to the labours of this long life. 
He gazed on the face of nature over the globe, with senses 
awake to the beauty and grandeur of creation, as well as to those 
great physical problems, whether of organic or inorganic ex- 
istence, which claim the strictest science for their scrutiny. 
He had a singular faculty, surpassing in this respect every other 
naturalist and writer of his age, of bringing together those 
great relations and analogies in the natural history of the globe, 
which raise geography into a science; while by a full command 
and bold use of the copious language of his country, he greatly 
enriched the vocabulary by which such relations are described. 
This rare combination of qualities, aided by a genial temper and 
freedom from certain cares which perplex the lives of so many 
men both in literature and science, doubtless contributed to the 
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maintenance, in his ninetieth year, of the faculties which illus- 
trated the earlier part of Baron Humboldt’s career. Some few 
philosophers—or those so called—of ancient as well as modern 
time, have reached the same age. But no one has compassed 
such a work as the ‘ Cosmos’ under this weight of years; or 
shown the same faculty of keeping pace with all the various 
knowledge of his time, and with the almost new creation of 
some branches of science, which in their vigorous growth have 
already reached those of earlier date. 

Yet this work, however remarkable, has certain blemishes 
both of design and execution; and these, it may be added, 
strikingly illustrative of the intellectual qualities of its author. 
The conception expressed under the title of the ‘ Cosmos,’ 
(one drawn from the most ancient schools of philosophy, and 
admirably denoted by Aristotle), though vapetialle defined in the 
Introduction, as well as elsewhere in the work, seems never 
thoroughly to have satisfied his own mind, and we believe has 
very partially been conveyed to that of his readers. In his 
Preface, Humboldt alludes to the half century during which the 
image of such a work had been floating in undefined outlines 
(in unbestimmten Umrissen) before his imagination. This ill- 
defined character of the design pervades, we are obliged to say, 
every part of its execution. The scheme itself was too vast 
for completeness, and for that proportion of parts which stich a 
scheme requires. Here, indeed, Humboldt was in some sort a 
martyr to his own multitudinous knowledge. The memories of 
a prolonged life of travel and study, and of personal intercourse 
with every scientific man of his age, crowded upon him so 
exuberantly, that the order and method needful to so vast a 
theme was often lost to his view. On certain topics, such as 
Physical Geography and Natural History at large, he dwells with 
a fondness which shows the strong hold they ever had on his 
mind ; and his successful labours in these great fields gave him 
full right to this almost parental predilection. But it is exercised 
at the expense of that due adjustment of parts which is essential 
to the professed plan of the work. 

These remarks especially apply to the later volumes of the 
‘ Cosmos,’ and they point to another default, inevitable indeed 
from the very nature of the plan, but infringing much on its 
unity and completeness. Such a work could not be compassed 
at once, or in any very brief time. Twelve years have elapsed 
since the first volume was published: death came upon the 
illustrious labourer before he had ended his task. Meanwhile 
science, in its every part, was undergoing rapid and marvellous 
changes; not merely by onward movement, and the discovery 
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of new physical laws, but also by the reflex influence of those 
laws, and the facts which served to their discovery, upon all 
sciences of an earlier date. Chemistry may be taken as a 
notable instance in point. Here, some thirty or forty years have 
sufficed so completely to overset all former facts, nomenclature, 
and theory, that the best chemist of that prior time would be 
utterly lost in the most elementary book of the present day. 
Electrical science, taking the term in its widest application, has 
undergone similar and equal changes. Without 3 rarer other 
instances, little less striking, we may remark generally that a 
work published by distant instalments, as the ‘ Cosmos’ has 
been, must needs fall in arrear of the actual state of knowledge 
at each of its stages ; a default only to be remedied by such repe- 
titions or corrections as tend in many ways to impair its value. 

We feel pride, as well as pleasure, in associating with the 
illustrious naturalist of whom we have just spoken, the name of 
our own eminent countrywoman, Mrs. Somerville, whose volume, 
in its ninth edition, now lies before us. The circulation, so 
denoted, of this work, does credit to the scientific spirit of the 
age. Mrs. Somerville is not what may be termed a popular or 
elementary- writer; but she has qualities and powers which 
entitle her to a higher place as a scientific teacher; and render 
her volume on the ‘Connexion of the Physical Sciences’ one of 
interest and value even to those who hold the first rank in 
modern science. That command of the higher mathematics 
which made her a worthy expounder of the ‘ Mécanique Celeste’ 
of Laplace, is shown here by a concise exactness of method in 
treatment of her subject, which might pass for austere, were it 
not redeemed by the simple, unaffected style which pervades 
every part of the work; too compressed certainly for the careless 
reader, but clear enough to all who have their attention duly 
awake. Mrs. Somerville, we must add, is capable also of very 
eloquent writing; and it is an eloquence always seen to come 
from her own strong feeling of the grandeur or beauty of the 
objects before her. But she never uses it superfiuously or 
lengthily, or with other intent than that of engaging the mind of 
her reader in the same train of thought and feeling with 
herself. 

The comparison of this work with that of M. Humboldt offers 
certain contrasts, curiously expressing the intellectual differences 
which produce them; the more curiously, because these differ- 
ences are not such as might be looked for from the respective 
sex of the writers. The natural genius of Humboldt was not 
mathematical; that of, Mrs. Somerville is eminently so. The 
effect of this diversity is seen in every page of their respective 
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writings. The former expands all he touches upon; and if, as 
we have seen, the topic be one endeared to him by the memories of 
past life, he seems hardly able to quit its precincts. Mrs. Somer- 
ville always holds the subject in her hands; methodizes her facts 
in due proportion, without omitting any; and compresses more 
solid matter into a small compass than any other writer whom 
we know. Her preface and introduction are striking instances 
in point. The whole volume, indeed, in this respect, is a model 
worthy of study; but fit for imitation only by those who can 
canal well with her realize Quintilian’s definition of brevity, 
‘Non ut minus, sed ne plus dicatur quam oporteat.’ 

We must further add, in comparison of these two works, that 
Mrs. Somerville has better defined to herself the purport and 
plan of her undertaking than we have seen to be the case with 
the ‘ Cosmos,’ and has thereby given greater facility to the com- 
prehension of the reader. Under a less assuming title, she vir- 
tually includes all the great physical phenomena of the universe, 
and that mutual connexion amongst them, the knowledge of 
which is the highest aim and end of physical philosophy. It is 
this connexion which chiefly gives its value to a scheme like that 
of the ‘ Cosmos,’ and blends its parts into anything like a whole. 
We feel, in going through Humboldt’s volumes, that he has not 
kept such conception sufficiently before him. Mrs. Somerville 
has better done so; but even her power of compression can 
hardly condense into a single volume relations now made known 
to us as pervading every part of science. The copious notes at 
the end of the work furnish (as they do still more in the 
‘Cosmos’) much valuable illustration. But in these busy days of 
rapid and desultory reading, such notes are buried to all but 
those who least need to refer to them. 

In truth, this subject of the connexion of the sciences has 
become so vast and various in its details, that we cannot hope to 
give more than a general view of what is comprised under the 
term. This may best be done by the selection of particular 
examples, indicating the nature and methods of the inquiry, and 
some of the more striking results already attained. taking 
them from different and seemingly remote departments of 
science, we shall show how closely all these really approach, or 
even lock into each other, by their relation to certain common 
forces, the great elements of power and action in the material 
world. Any difficulty in giving such examples arises, indeed, from 
this interblending, and from the reduction, under common laws, 
of phenomena seemingly the widest apart in origin and nature ; 
a fact which will make needful at some future time, when our 
knowledge is more fully matured, the re-casting of the whole 
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scheme and division of the physical sciences, and even of much 
of the nomenclature now applied to them. Such reformation 
must be founded chiefly on the inductions obtained from the 
observed actions of forces on, and within, the various matter of 
the universe. The better understanding of this great primary 
relation has much contributed to the high attainments of modern 
discovery; suggesting and guiding experiment, and giving a 
sounder basis to all conclusions thence derived. Entering thus 
integrally into our subject, we must speak of it at some length, 
as ogpenag to what follows of further illustration. 

We may begin by repeating the fact, that all we know, 
through our senses or reason, of the physical world, are the 
various conditions and changes of matter, produced by the 
agency of forces, of which we are cognizant solely through this 
action. Narrow though the definition may seem, it nevertheless 
expresses what forms the foundation and fabric of all physical 
science. The most vast and remote, as well as the nearest and 
most minute operations of nature, come within its scope, and 
may all be resolved into the relation of matter and force thus 
simply described. The definition extends to animate as well as 
inanimate existence on our own globe; though stopping short of 
that more wonderful power of mental intelligence, which also has 
present dependence on material organs, and the forces acting 
upon them ; but has other relations besides, which human reason 
is utterly unable to interpret to human curiosity. Nor can this 
cursory definition of the true nature and objects of physical 
knowledge be deemed a barren one in use, seeing that it ex- 
plicitly declares that first and fundamental connexion in science 
—the great relation between matter and force; itself pervading 
all nature, and the source and centre of all subordinate rela- 
tions. This is the master-key which unlocks the many chambers 
of the natural world, setting before our sight the order, sym- 
metry, and beauty of the whole. 

It is worth while to notice here how clearly the distinction 
between matter, and the powers acting upon it, as the foundation 
of natural knowledge, was adopted by the most eminent of the 
ancient philosophers. The notion of intelligence, indeed, was 
often blended by them with the active causality of power, as 
separate from matter. But even now, how difficult is it to draw 
lines which may strictly define the parts of this great problem, 
and distinguish what belongs to general laws from the unceasing 
intervention of that supreme Power which created and upholds 
them! The instinctive actions of animal life put this question 
into its most definite shape, but provide human reason with no 
answer to it. 


L 2 
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It would be needless to the argument before us to proffer any 
of the many phrases or conceptions, sey gre and material, 
by which it has been sought to define this word of ‘Matter’ 
more clearly to the understanding. - We may well express doubt 
whether any of these attempts have succeeded. In relation to 
our senses, and the perceptions of what is external to ourselves, 
the simple name is as distinct, and says as much, as the most 
laboured definition. The conception of matter, thus derived, is 
an integral part of our own existence, and cannot be aided by 
any artifice of language or refinement of thought. The problems 
regarding it with which we are now concerned, are not those as 
to its intrinsic nature and origin, which LM es the minds of 
ancient philosophers, and have not been disentangled by the 
better logic of our own time ;—but those which regard its various 
forms and changes, as determined by the natural forces ever 
present in action upon it. In saying that matter is the subject 
of number, weight, and measure, as essential and peculiar con- 
ditions of its existence, we embody and affirm a definition, which 
has more practical value than any other; since it is through 
these functions mainly that we find access to it as the subject of 
experimental and inductive inquiry. 

The question regarding the nature and origin of the Physical 
Forces—viz., those which act upon matter—requires to be dealt 
with more largely. It is, in truth, one of the most abstruse as 
well as interesting problems in all science. Vaguely speculated 
upon in certain points by thoughtful men of every age, it has in 
our own time, and especially within the last few years, become 
an object of the most exact and zealous research ; to which re- 
finements of experiment, unknown heretofore, have been applied, 
and with results surpassing the most sanguine expectation. The 
recent history of science, in its relations to light, heat, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and chemical action, affords ample proof to 
this effect. We name these particular branches of science, 
because they include some of the most universal and active 
elements of force and power in the natural world. We do not 
mention the force of gravitation here for reasons to which we 
shall presently allude. Nor in regard to those we have named, 
can we affirm that each is in itself an individual power, distinct 
in nature and origin from the rest. Research is at the present 
time actively employed on this question ; and, more partially and 
tentatively, on a question of still greater obscurity, viz., whether 
there be not other powers, unknown or less clearly recognized, 
which are especially concerned in giving to matter the endow- 
ments of organization and life. Science has reached the threshold 
of this mysterious inquiry, but not yet penetrated within. 
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It must be fully admitted, indeed, that we know these powers, 
not separately in themselves, but solely through the changes which 
take place in matter subjected to them. We use the term force 
simply from the need of having some word to express this action, 
and not from any more abstruse understanding of the intrinsic 
nature of the power so denoted. We speak of ‘ Centres of force’ 
and ‘ Lines of force,’ under the same necessity of language to 
express observed phenomena. We may seek to vary and sim- 
plify our conception of forces and dynamic action by regarding 
them as intrinsic conditions of matter itself under its various 
forms; but we gain nothing by this assumption save a new 
phraseology. It is as easy to conceive powers, extraneous to 
matter, moving and modifying it, as to conceive such powers 
inherent in matter itself. So, again, if we take the word ‘ mo- 
tions’ as expressing all we really know of the phenomena, it is 
but a barren simplicity we attain, profitless for any better under- 
standing of their real nature. The main question still recurs, 
Is matter acted upon by powers different from and extraneous 
to itself? Fully admitting all its difficulties (and especially 
those which belong to what have been deemed the latent condi- 
tions of force), we think this question may, provisionally at 
least, be best answered in the affirmative. We believe that 
the term ‘forces,’ without other limitation, is well calculated to 


denote these Sab and that such general conception is best 
ong 


fitted to give objects and guidance to future research. 

On the other hand, those who consult impressions of the 
senses only, may allege that electricity, light, and heat, have 
physical properties in themselves, independently of the matter 
they pervade in their action. The sunbeam, traversing in de- 
terminate time what appears to be the void of space, may well 
euggest an entity in itself; and equally so the electric spark, 
or the more intense light produced between the charcoal polar 
terminals of a voltaic circuit. We can hardly describe these 
phenomena without recurring to material terms; and it is not 
easy to guard the understanding against impressions thus created. 
Yet a closer scrutiny will make it probable, if not certain, that 
in every case, yet known to us, matter is actually present and 
necessary to the manifestation of these powers. The influence, 
whatever it be, evolving light (and the great poet of light has 
well asked who can ‘tell its fountain’), comes to us through 
space ; but a space, as we have cause to believe, not devoid of 
matter, however we may denominate this subtle medium be- 
tween distant worlds. The light so reaching us, as well as the 
heat which comes almost as an integral part of the same power, 
are known to our senses only when impinging upon or traversing 
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the various forms of matter around us. In that wonderful 
analysis which the prism affords of the ray passing through it, 
the separation takes place in a material texture, and the sepa- 
rate parts and proportions of the spectrum—luminous, calorific, 
and chemical—become known to us through the intervention of 
other matter, including that of which the recipient organ of 
sense is itself composed. The same reasoning — to the 
wonderful phenomena of light in its relation to different crys- 
talline forms; of which it becomes the almost mathematical 
exponent, from the modification it undergoes in transmission 
through them.. In electricity, again, we cannot name a single 
phenomenon where this power is manifested apart from the 
presence of matter ;—a fact strikingly verified in some recent 
experiments of M. Gassiot ; where, by chemical means, a vacuum 
was obtained, so perfect in degree, that a powerful current of 
electric force was utterly arrested from the want of the medium 
necessary to its conduction. 

We have, then, before us these two foundations of all physical 
science—Matter, inert, for aught we can affirm to the contrary, 
except when acted upon by forces extraneous to itself ;—Forces, 
unpossessed, as far as we can discern, of any of those properties 
which we deem truly material, and manifest to us only through 
their action on matter ;—both so blended in action that it is 
difficult to dissever them by language, or to regard them other- 
wise than as existing in mutual and necessary relation ;—both 
subject, we have reason to believe, to one common law of conser- 
vation or permanence ; that is, that neither matter nor force are 
lost or lessened in amount by any of the changes they mutually 
undergo. Their dynamical relations and effects, and the phe- 
nomena they offer to the senses, are varying at every moment 
of time. Force may be latent or hidden within matter—a simple 
expression of a most mysterious fact—and extricated again in 
equivalent amount after indeterminate lapse of time. But in 
no case whatever can we truly create either matter or force; 
in no case do we, or can we, diminish or destroy them. Thus 
far we thay venture to generalize, and to give language to the 
result. If seeking to go further, and to find some more explicit 
definition, we reap little more than a crop of empty phrases. 
The pithy saying of old Bishop Andrewes, ‘ Waste anita addle 


questions,’ is nowhere more true than in regard to these ques- 
tions which lie on the very confines of the physical world. 

But while unable at present to generalize further on this sub- 
ject, we may follow in an opposite direction what, in fact, is the 
wonted course of physical science, by adverting to the particular 
forms and modes in which matter and force come before us in 
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this great world of nature, which they thus fill and animate by 
their presence. The subject, so stated, is in itself wellnigh inex- 
haustible. We can only touch upon it so far as is needful to the 
object immediately before us. 

Of matter, as at present known on our globe, there are up- 
wards of sixty elementary forms, designated as such because 
hitherto unresolved by man. That all these are truly simple 
and separate bodies, few chemists (to whom chiefly this question 
belongs) would be found to affirm. Metallic bodies, so described 
from certain common qualities, form two-thirds of the whole, 
and a still larger proportion of the solid crust of the globe. The 
researches of late years, while augmenting the number of bodies 
seemingly simple, give cause for believing that these may here- 
after be reduced by the discovery of certain bases or simpler 
elements, common to many of them. This is yet speculation 
only ; but speculation, emboldened by results actually attained; 
showing how much that has been hidden from the eye of man in 
every prior age, can be brought into light by the genius and 
subtlety of modern experiment. What more striking trans- 
formation than that of the dull earths—clay, flint, lime, and 
magnesia—into brilliant and highly-inflammable metals, simply 
by the removal of the oxygen they contain? and this oxygen 
removed by the action of another metal, sodium ; lighter than 
water, and burning in contact with it; yet, as the basis of sea- 
salt, filling with metallic matter the great oceans which encom- 
pass the globe! Chemistry, again, furnishes various relations of 
bodies—such as those of the three remarkable elements, chlorine, 
iodine, and bromine—so close and intimate that we must needs 
regard them either as having some common principle yet hidden 
from us, or as connected and convertible series—a phrase 
sanctioned in provisional use by some of the most wonderful 
phenomena which this science has disclosed. In the same light 
we may regard the facts lately discovered as to the allotropic 
conditions of certain simple bodies—of which oxygen, phos- 
phorus, and sulphur are notable examples—where the com- 
ponent molecules, chemically unchanged, as far as we can see, 
undergo remarkable changes in their physical properties and 
relations. The latest experiments of Schonbein on ozone and 
antozone, and certain analogous facts regarding the compound 
bodies of cyanogen and paracyanogen, show that this is but a 
step in progress towards some more general law. 

Rae; indeed, Chemistry, while every day assuming closer 


connexion with the other sciences, retains a glory appropriate to 
itself. In denoting, by its peculiar methods of research, and by 
formule almost mathematical in kind, those transferences, sub- 
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stitutions, and definite proportions in the ultimate parts or mole- 
cules of bodies, upon which all material phenomena depend, it 
has carried us more deeply than any other science into the mys- 
teries of the material world. And to these methods further 
pursued, we may look with much confidence for the result of 
which we have just spoken, viz., a more exact knowledge of 
what are really simple or elementary bodies in the material 
world. In reaching or even approaching this truth, we should 
attain one of the highest objects of physical research ; and in the 
progress and very act of such attainment, find interpretation 
of some of the most mysterious problems which physical science 
has put before us. 

e have now to speak, in the same summary way, of those 
forms and modes of force, which, in their action on matter, are 
made known to us as the efficient causes of all motion and 
change in the universe. We have already disclaimed any ab- 
stract understanding of the word ‘force,’ as separate from these 
effects. A metaphysical sense given to the term, expressing 
either a direct relation to the supreme Creator of all, or to 
some secondary and subordinate power, undefined to our reason, 
cannot expediently be admitted into any physical discussion. 
Even with this exclusion, indeed, the subject is full of difficulties 
and questions yet unsolved; but they are questions which 
come within the fair scope of inquiry, and are better defined at 
each stage of our progress in research. 

What, then, are these several forces which thus act upon 
matter; and how to be distinguished in their nature and 
manner of action? We cannot any longer limit our reply to a 
bare enumeration, suggested by popular language, or even by 
the wonted phraseology of scientific works. We may speak of 
the forces of gravitation and cohesion, of electricity and mag- 
netism, of light and heat, of chemical affinity, and of nervous 
power; and, in so doing, we recognize distinctions necessary, 
it may be admitted, to the description of these several forms of 
natural phenomena. But all the terms thus used, need, more 
or less, fresh definition to satisfy the demands of modern sci- 
ence; and need, above all, that we should show the individuality 
of the forces they severally describe. This latter condition con- 
tains in itself the pith of the whole question. Are these great 
powers severally distinct in themselves, or are “| so connected 
as to be translatable or mutually convertible in their actions on 
matter; warranting thereby the conception of a nearer approach 
to unity of origin and nature, than any former philosophy has 
ventured to assert? The question has been taken up with 
ardour and success by the philosophers of our own time; and 
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we owe to Mr. Grove, first and especially, the recognition of a 
law of mutual convertibility, applying definitely to certain of 
these powers, under the title of the ‘Correlation of Physical 
Forces ; a phrase not exceeding the limits of actual discovery, 
and well fitted to give basis and suggestion to further research. 
Such connexion or correlation will indeed be at once dis- 
cerned as one of the highest objects of physical inquiry. It 
enlarges and simplifies all that comes before our reason as the 
proximate cause of motion and change in the universe; and 
especially corroborates the great law (if we may venture so to 
describe it) which assigns definite and invariable proportion to 
every such action or change in which matter and force are 
mutually concerned. 

We have spoken of certain of the forces only, named above, 
as being submitted to this law of mutual conversion, since 
even the great power of gravitation must, as far as we can yet 
see, be made an exception. Acting universally on matter, 
whether remote or proximate in space—whether massed, as are 
the great globes of heaven, or divided into atoms of inconceiv- 
able minuteness—this power is known to us under conditions 
which seemingly detach it from any other in the universe. Like 
other forces, indeed, it is only recognized in active connexion 
with matter; but this action is ever of the simplest kind, and 
in no case that we know convertible into any new form. Visible 
to us in the mutual attraction of bodies, it involves seemingly 
no other property or condition ; unlike in this those other forces, 
electrical, magnetic, and chemical, the dual or polar quality of 
which is present in every instance of their action, and shown in 
such variety of wonderful phenomena. Future time will tell 
whether human reason is able to penetrate further into these 
obscure passages of nature; and to bring the force of gravitation 
into more direct connexion with the other powers which pervade 
and govern the material world. 

From the future also we must seek a solution, if ever attain- 
able, of the question as to another force ; hardly indeed to be 
described wudlte a single name, seeing how many and wonderful 
are its attributions, and in what manner it is linked with func- 
tions of a higher order than any we can assign to matter alone. 
We speak here of that which has been variously called nervous 
power, nerve force, vital principle, &c.—terms expressing a 
power acting like others on and through matter, but belonging 
to vital organization only; and indeed (if we may invest in 
words conceptions thus obscure) the instrumental agent itself, 
by which matter is moulded into the many forms of life. This 
agent, whatever it be, has close and unceasing connexion with 
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what we may call, in relation to it, the outer forces of nature, 
electricity, te light, and chemical power. We see their 
mutual dependence at every moment of time; testified in some 
cases by excitement and increase of action; in others by check 
and contravention; in no case, as far as yet proved, by actual 
conversion or interchange of these external and internal powers. 
Whether in regard to the vital force, under this limited defini- 
tion, there is really a plurality of powers concerned in functions 
thus various and seemingly incompatible with any one single 
agent—and, if it be so, how such plurality may be conceived and 
defined—are questions we cannot stop here to discuss. We must 
admit the general fact, that experiment has not yet resolved, 
nor language been able to define, the true elements of vital 
ee Vague phrases (jnuatisua ainyuarwdn) have been 
rought forward to cover this want of understanding, but oftener 
with the effect of obscuring than revealing the truth sought for. 
In separating, as we have just done, gravitation and the vital 
power from the other natural forces, we simplify the topic in some 
part without removing its real obscurity. These other forces 
are the subject of more various experimental research ; but the 
phenomena thus obtained belong to the matter they act upon, 
and do not disclose the intimate nature of the agents themselves. 
These phenomena, however, as we have before said, are the 
true materials of physical science; and though they do not dis- 
close what we may call the secret entity of fotce, they inform 
us of the relations of its different forms, of their several modes 
of development, and the changes they undergo in action or 
seeming repose. <A striking example of the knowledge thus 
gained, is the proof we now possess of the identity of the elec- 
trical and magnetic powers; succeeding to the proofs before 
obtained of the unity of the machine and voltaic electricity ; 
and anticipating, we would fain hope, some more exact know- 
ledge of that which causes and constitutes the polar and dual 
nature of this great force. This is one of the great problems 
which science is yet required to solve. If such knowledge be 
ever attained, it will give us a deeper insight than any other 
into the mysteries of the world we inhabit ; seeing how univer- 
sally this power penetrates and pervades all created existences, 
animate and inanimate, and its separable connexion with the 
other forces of heat, light, and chemical action ever in operation 
around us. 
We have already alluded to those phenomena of seeming 
convertibility, inter se, which so strikingly express the close con- 
nexion of these forces, and even carry the conception forwards to 


something like absolute unity, modified only in aspect by the 
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conditions of the matter subjected to them. Science is now 
halting at the threshold of this theory, unable yet to scale its 
steps. But in approaching it, facts have been laid hold of~ 
equally certain as curious—which almost compel the attempt 
to go further. When we find that we can by chemical action 
generate an electrical force, which, conveyed (in what we call 
a current) through different combinations of matter, may be 
made to evolve heat, light, magnetism, dynamical action, and 
chemical effects—all these actions successive and distinct, but 
all embodied, as it were, in the same single current, and in con- 
stant and even mensurable ratio to one another—we see at 
once a new horizon of discovery opened out before us, and rela- 
tions disclosed of a higher class than any presented by the 
insulated phenomena of prior research. ‘These relations of 
mutual convertibility science is now seeking to substantiate, and 
to render their interpretation more precise. They furnish 
foundation for, and best illustrate that great theory, now 
brought prominently into view, that force may be totally 
altered in its aspects and modes of action, or often rendered 
latent to all human observation, but can never be annulled or 
even lessened in its total amount on the globe—or perhaps we 
might say, in the universe of worlds. If this be finally sanc- 
tioned to our reason, it becomes in effect the grandest of all 


natural laws; giving unity, universality, and indestructibility 
to this element of power or force which is working around us, 
and within us, at every moment of time, and under every form 
of existing things. p aparoane pov pe. to define it further, we 


may at least venture to regard this as the nearest approach we 
can make, through the phenomena of the physical world, to the 
great Creator and fountain of all. 


We have dwelt at length on this subject of matter and force, 
but hardly beyond what is warranted by its high interest, and 
the place it now holds in all physical inquiry. It will be seen, 
moreover, that it gives especial foundation to those views re- 
garding the connexion of the physical sciences, which it is our 
object to illustrate. These very elements in themselves, and in 
their mutual relations, furnish the true index to the inquiry. 
They connect together phenomena seemingly the most remote, 
and expound anomalies which else would vainly perplex our 
reason. The examples we are about to offer, representing scantily 
indeed all that might be given, will suffice to place this fact in 
a clear light. We advert to it the more pomtedly, because 
neither in the ‘ Cosmos,’ nor in Mrs. Somerville’s volume, do we 
find this bond of connexion so explicitly kept before the mind 
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of the reader as it requires to be for the due understanding of 
the subject. We need some guidance like this through the vast 
aggregation of physical knowledge already attained, which else 
is little better than a labyrinth to our reason. We need it also 
for adventure on ‘that great ocean of undiscovered truth,’ pro- 
found as well as wide, which still lies before us. 

In taking Astronomy as our first example, we are led rather 
by the arrangement of the two works before us, than by any 
familiar illustration this science affords of the connexions we are 
seeking to denote. Though less obvious, however, and less per- 
fectly known, the relations of astronomy to the other subjects 
of physical science have high interest in the speculations to 
which they legitimately conduct us. Three at least of the ele- 
mentary forces of which we have spoken, gravitation, light, and 
heat, are directly mediate in action between the earth and the 
great central body of our system. Two of them, gravitation and 
light, extend, as we know, far beyond this limit of sun and 
planets; reaching to those remote worlds and regions of space, 
of which the eye of the telescope alone informs us. The revo- 
lutions among the multiple stars, in accordance with the great 
law of gravitation, give proof as to the former. The very 
existence of these distant worlds, whether single or seen as 
nebulous clusters, is made known to us by the light flowing 
from them. But though positive proof may stop here, modern 
science affords strong presumption that the electrical or mag- 
netic force forms another link, however little we can yet define 
it, between our earth and the other great globes belonging to 
the solar system. The sun and moon, from their magnitude 
and proximity respectively, have chiefly furnished this evidence. 
It has been rendered next to certain, by long series of observa- 
tions on the magnetic needle in different places, that many at 
least of its periodical variations depend on influences extraneous 
to the earth itself. As such we may probably regard those 
strange and sudden disturbances, named by Humboldt magnetic 
storms, which affect the needle simultaneously at places thousands 
of miles apart from each other. The beautiful experiments of 
Faraday, on the effects of heat in lessening or destroying the 
magnetic quality of oxygen, go far to sanction the belief that 
the daily and annual variations in the dip and declination of the 
magnetic needle, as observed here, may be due to the coincident 
fluctuations of the solar heat acting on the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere, and thereby affecting periodically the lines of magnetic 
force which are ever in movement around the globe. But we 
have other researches also, which indicate more directly a distinct 
magnetic state of the earth, in relation to the sun and moon at 
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least, among the heavenly bodies. Observations at Milan and 
Prague, reduced by M. Kreil, and confirmed by the averages 
of five years’ hourly observations at Toronto, St. Helena, and 
Hobartown, show a variation in the magnetic declination, de- 
pending on the moon’s position, and completed in a lunar day ; 
while we owe to the exact and laborious researches of Sabine 
the still more curious discovery of a periodical relation, of about 
eleven years, between the maxima and minima of diurnal mag- 
netic declination, and the maxima and minima of solar spots, 
as registered by Schwabe, from observations of more than thirty 

ears. Facts like these, and connexions thus indicated between 
distant worlds, by the delicate motions of a slender needle on 
the earth, may well rouse speculation in the dullest thought. 
The philosopher looks to such relations as his best guidance to 
ulterior nie higher discovery ; and in the electric force, under 
its various forms, discerns an agent of mightiest power in the 
universe, and closest in kindred with all other powers. 

The relations between optical and astronomical science are of 
deep interest throughout. Astronomy, indeed, may peculiarly 
be called the science of light, since this element is the first and 
sole evidence to us of the existence of worlds without; and the 
interpreter of those wonderful phenomena of number, time, and 
space, the submission of which to human knowledge may well be 
deemed the highest attainment of man. The motions, long ob- 
served, of a single small spot of reddish light in the heavens, led 
to the discovery of the three great laws, rendering Kepler’s name 
second to that of Newton alone in astronomical history. The 
vast motion of the sun and whole solar system in space, is made 
known to us solely by observation of the proper motion of certain 
luminous points in the sky which overhangs us. One admirable 
application of the science of light and of optical instruments 
enabled Sir W. Herschel to penetrate into the depths of space, 
and to establish relations of distance which no conception can 
follow, though figures may seek to denote them. This remark- 
able man may almost be said to have created the method of 
research here denoted. The first to adventure upon it, he 
advanced so boldly and so far, that his results were received with 
incredulity at the time, and their truth and value attested only 
by later investigation. 

But the connexion of optical science with astronomy is not 
limited to the results obtained through the eye and the telescope, 
vast and astonishing though these are. The subtlety of modern 
research has directed itself to the examination of solar light, not 
solely in its properties when impinging on the earth, but even in 
its relations to the great globe of the sun itself; deriving thence 
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certain analogies, which strikingly illustrate the connexion of 
physical laws throughout the universe. We cannot positively 
prove that the ray or wave of light, as issuing from the sun, pos- 
sesses all the complex and marvellous properties which are 
evolved in its passage through the prism, to which we subject it 
here. But from these properties, as observed on the earth, we 
can draw certain conclusions, more or less assured, as to what is 
happening nearer the fountains of this great elemental power. 
The discovery of the polarization of light, for example, has 
corroborated Sir W. Herschel’s opinion, that light issues not 
from the body- of the sun, but from a luminous envelope or 
atmosphere around it; the argument resting on the fact, that 
rays issuing from within a mass, and traversing its surface 
obliquely, become polarized, which the sun’s light is not. Again, 
availing himself of the common law of refraction, the astronomer 
is able to show, by =e a prism before the object-glass of his 
telescope, that the light from the fixed stars is submitted to the 
same refraction, evolves the same colours, and possesses the same 
velocity as that of the sun; thus more explicitly denoting the 
sun itself as a simple star in the vast sidereal system. Even the 
new science of photography furnishes examples of the relations we 
are now indicating. The experiments of Bunsen, Roscoe, and 
Draper show qualitative as well as quantitative differences in 
the chemical effects thus produced; some of which we may 
presume belong to the terrestrial media through which the rays 
pass; while others can hardly be explained but by supposing 
differences in the solar light at its very source, and having rela- 
tion to the substance, configuration, or other conditions of the 
sun itself. The singular changes, periodical or otherwise, ever 
observable on the surface of this great globe, warrant the belief 
in such fluctuations of its light, though they may not yet tell 
us anything beyond this. 

We might easily, had we space for it, multiply examples to 
the same effect, and carry them further to that other form of 
elemental force, the solar heat; if, indeed, we can define this as 
distinct from the light, with which it is so closely blended in 
passing through space. Endless questions press upon us here, 
and discovery resolves one only to bring others into view. We 
have obtained innumerable facts regarding heat in its various 
forms, and yet are ignorant of its intimate nature, as distinct 
from the matter it acts upon. Scarcely can we venture a theory 
for the radiation and focal concentration of cold—the negation 
of heat as we are taught to regard it—or adopt with any clear 
understanding that formula for the ‘temperature of space,’ with 
which the ingenious researches of Fourier and Svanberg have 
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furnished us. We are, in fact, brought again here to the 
abstract question of forces, as agents in the material world; and 
to that principle of mutual convertibility to which we have 
already alluded :—the circle of science thus ever tending to con- 
tract itself around certain central and common laws, which, 
though never perhaps to be reached, must always be kept in 
view as the ultimate object of research. The phenomena of light 
and heat stand peculiarly in this close connexion, both in their 
origin and in alk their secondary aspects. We may seemingly 
separate the elements thus named, by the intervention of certain 
kinds of matter, as in the familiar example of the glass screen, 
or in Melloni’s more delicate and complex experiments. But 
such separation really tells us little more than does the dissever- 
ment of light into different colours by refraction through a 
— ; while all recent inquiries, especially those of Forbes and 

felloni, have shown us that radiant heat, in common with light, 
is strictly subject'to those great physical laws which are recog- 
nized as the basis of the undulatory theory ;—the correlation 
being such that heat has not only been polarized and de- 
polarized, according to the terms of this theory, but the 
phenomena of circular and elliptic polarization have still further 
confirmed and defined the analogy in question. It remains for 
the future to show whether the speculations of Ampere, Cauchy, 
or others of later date, in regard to the connexion of heat and 
light, and ofboth with matter itself, can any of them be verified, 
or brought under the conditions of a physical law. Not merely 
well-devised experiment, but much of cautious induction is 
needed for any such result. 

It will be seen, in all these remarks, how continually the con- 
nexion of the several sciences comes before us, as a result of 
ere researches and a foundation for future inquiry. Before 

ringing examples from our own globe, we must still briefly 
advert to a question—one of the highest problems in physics— 
as to the manner of conduction of forces through the vast 
regions of space intervening between distant worlds. Can they 
be conceived as transmitted from one globe to another through 
an utter void ?—or is intermediate matter, whatever its tenuity, 
necessary to their transmission? Can they in any case be con- 
ceived as transmitted instantaneously, or is time in every case 
essential to their propagation in space? These questions con- 
cern all the forces coming to us from without; though, for 
obvious reasons, often applied to gravitation only, The first is 
met, if not answered, by saying that we have no proof of any 
absolute vacuum in nature ;—that whatever evidence we have is 
against it, while attesting the infinite tenuity which matter may 
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actually assume ;—and that a of our greatest philosophers, 
Newton foremost among them, have asserted the existence of 
such medium, whatever name we choose to give it, as needful 
to explain the action of forces in space. As already remarked, 
we know force only through matter; and we cannot conceive, 
or reason upon it, apart from this conjunction. 

The question as to time must be answered differently for gra- 
vitation and other forces. Of the rate of transmission of light 
and heat, as coming from the sun, we have got a measure ; far 
surpassing, indeed, any clear conception of conducted motion, yet 
certain and definite in amount. It may be that future research 
will give us a similar measure of the electric or magnetic force 
emanating from the sun or other globes in space; but hitherto 
we have none except such as is derived from observing its rate 
of transmission through material media on earth; experiments 
showing a velocity equal to, or exceeding possibly, under similar 
circumstances, that of light; but varying greatly, as we have 
reason to believe, according to the nature of the conducting 
medium. Of the force of gravitation we have hitherto no mea- 
sure whatsoever, nor is it easy to see whence it can be obtained. 
If time is to be admitted at all as an element here, it is under 
conditions which can hardly be defined or conceived ; since, from 
considerations connected with the secular acceleration of the 
moon’s motion, Laplace estimates that the rate of transmission 
cannot be less than seven million times swifter than that of light, 
and may be much more than this. So incomprehensible to us are 
such relations of force to time and space, that we are at once 
driven to the term instantaneous as the only mode of expressing 
them,—a phrase in itself betokening the impotence of all human 
reason on the subject. 

In speaking thus far of the connexion which science has 
denoted between our own and other worlds, we have alluded only 
to what we must designate as the forces concerned in this rela- 
tion. Our knowledge has yet only partially and doubtfully 
reached to the conditions of matter more or less distant in space, 
from which these forces emanate, or through which they act. 
We have just spoken of some of the physical reasons for sup- 
posing a material elastic medium as necessary to these pheno- 
mena of relation; but such medium we cannot examine, nor 
define otherwise than in its extreme tenuity. We can brin 
various presumptions, both from probable common origin, ol 
from actual phenomena, that the matter composing the other 
bodies of our system is analogous to, if not identical with, that of 
the earth; but here, again, all absolute proof is wanting. The 
nearest approach to it is the curious evidence furnished by the 
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aerolites or meteoric stones, which fall so numerously upon our 
globe, but are clearly alien to it ;—coming, as Laplace describes 
them, ‘ des profondeurs de [espace céleste ; and from their general 
community of character (whatever the date of fall or orbital 
place of the earth at the time) probably representing elementary 
matter largely diffused in space; or, it may be, forming the 
common material of the planetary system. Here chemistry and 
mineralogy come into direct connexion with the inquiry. They 
have disclosed some nineteen or twenty ingredients of these me- 
teoric stones ;—all, be it observed, well known to us here, though 
under different forms of combination, and (what is also at 
of note) iron greatly predominating over the rest. Analyses 
cannot be too extensively multiplied of these remarkable bodies. 
Such examination may possibly bring to our knowledge new 
forms of matter; or make it probable that some of those me- 
tallic substances, hitherto found only in rare specimens on the 
earth, do really exist more largely in the fabric and material of 
other worlds. 

Coming now to the illustration of our subject—the connexion 
of the physical sciences — from Sennentaal phenomena more 
properly thus called, we find examples so crowding upon us, 
that the only difficulty is of selection out of the number. 
Physical Geography occurs most naturally in sequel to the topic 
we have just quitted; a science created almost within our own 
time, or rather an aggregate of sciences, so various and intimate 
are its relations with every other branch of physical knowledge. 
To Humboldt himself we owe its first clear definition ; while to 
his labours and genius we are indebted for its rapid progress, 
and for the happiest illustration of its objects an methods of 
pursuit. But in regard to this subject we owe great obligations 
to Mrs. Somerville also, whose two volumes on Physical Geo- 
graphy are the best that have yet come into our hands. 

e have spoken of this as an aggregate of sciences, and may 
briefly justify the phrase. Its connexion with astronomy is closely 
established through the various effects due to gravitation and the 
motions of the earth itself in space, the tides, winds, currents of 
ocean, &c. ;—through the influence of solar light and heat, con- 
stant or periodical, in the surface of our globe ;—and through the 
electrical or magnetie relations, certain in action, but hitherto 
more vaguely understood. ‘The connexion of physical geo- 
graphy with geology is yet more intimate ;—seen in all that 
relates to the external configuration of the earth; the order, 
elevation, and depression of the strata forming its outer crust ; 
the distribution of land and sea; the site and direction of moun- 
tain chains, and of their mineral and metalliferous contents ; the 
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phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos, and the slower changes 
of level silently going on in other regions; the evidence of a 
central heat, roalduad on the original consolidation of the globe, 
and the probable agent in these later changes of its surface ; and 
the fluctuations of atmospheric weight, heat, moisture, and elec- 
tricity, ever occurring in effect of the relation between the 
atmosphere and the solid surfaces underneath. These latter 
phenomena more especially bring before us the further con- 
nexion with chemistry ; that great science which, by deciphering 
the affinities and mutual actions of the ultimate molecules of 
matter, becomes, in effect, and including the element of time, 
the exponent of the mightiest changes we witness on the surface 
of the earth ;—those workings of , ett RBS a, and renewal, of 
separation and combination of the material elements, which are 
ever going on around us; forming a series in which ages are 
concerned, but to which human reason can assign no end or 
limit. 

And here again we are carried on by a natural or necessary 
step to the connexions of physical geography with the sciences of 
organization and life ; testified not solely by the present forms 
of animal and vegetable existence on the earth, and by their 
influence on the state of its surface; but yet more remarkably 
by those vast calcareous, carbonaceous, and siliceous deposits, the 
débris of extinct life, which enter into the geological series, and 
record conditions of the globe, and lapses of intervening time, 
only to be understood by the history thus indelibly graven on the 
rocks. Such changes, reconverting into mineral form what has 

ne through the intermediate conditions of animal or vegetable 

ife, have continued, though more partially, even to our own 
time on the earth. We still have before us coral islands and 
reefs, the workmanship of a wonderful instinct in the lowest 
forms of life; growing out of the ocean, and furnishing a future 
abode to man, and the higher types of animal existence. All 
these things and endless others in natural history—even down 
to the creation of humus, or earth-mould, by the simple organi- 
zation of the earth-worm—are linked together through the re- 
searches of modern science, each illustrating, in its own part, the 
higher laws which guide and govern the whole. 

But we must hasten on to other examples of the argument 
before us. And none is so prolific of illustration as the science 
to which we have just alluded, under the name of Chemistry—a 
term, if nomenclature be of value, much too vague and general 
to express the mass of physical knowledge which is commonly 
comprised under this Ndlitattoe Here, indeed, we must 
recur to what we have before said of the inadequacy of the 
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present classification and nomenclature of the physical sciences, 
to express their real and most ii nt relations. Provisionally 
we may acquiesce in them, ‘Since; knowledge is far from 
being ripe enough for final chang®. But even intermediately 
we need some better definition and distribution of the vast and 
various objects to which the common name of chemistry is 
applied ; such as may render more clear to the student, and 
even to the teacher, the relations which connect these parts 
together, and may best serve to the true and ultimate corre- 
lation of all. In one sense we may deal with chemistry as a 
group of sciences. If seeking more explicit description, we may 
define it as the science which has especial concern with the mole- 
cular states and relations of matter in all its forms ;—with the 
affinities and proportions through which these relations are es- 
tablished ;—and with the agents or forces which are present and 
active in all the changes so produced. Other definitions might 
be given; but none can omit this main point of atomical com- 
position, and of the definite proportions, expressed even by nu- 
merical equivalents, under which these mutual molecular actions 
occur. This, which is the true substratum of what we call 
chemistry, has become likewise the foundation, directly or indi- 
rectly, of all other material sciences. And it is through this 
great common principle of molecular relations that chemistry 
has associated itself with or drawn them all within its own 
boundary. 

We have spoken of number as an integral element in these 
relations. Had the mystical arithmetic of the Pythagoreans and 
Alexandrian Platonists been converted from a dreamy specula- 
tion into sober reality, it would scarcely have gone beyond the 
marvellous results which chemical analysis has disclosed to us; 
particularly those analyses of organic bodies, recording propor- 
tions and equivalents in number, weight, and volume, which, in 
their exactness and completeness, may well be termed the ma- 
thematics of the science. The experimental researches by which 
these facts are attested—researches spread over every form and 
combination of matter, and worked into proof by synthesis as 
well as analysis—form one of the most wonderful pages in the 
history of human knowledge :—a volume, we might rather call 
it, not merely from the vastness of what it contains, but because 
it binds together, as we have said, all the great elements of phy- 
sical knowledge. No condition of matter, simple or compound, 
is known or conceivable by us, otherwise than as an aggregation 
of parts, atoms, or molecules, from the mutual actions of which 
are produced all the phenomena of which our senses or reason 
inform us. Chemistry, therefore, in deciphering these actions, 
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spreads itself as a science over the whole material world, and 
equally comprises within its scope the forces on which all such 
actions and changes depend. ‘Thus defined, it strikingly illus- 
trates, in every part, those connexions of the physical sciences 
which it is our object to demonstrate. 

But how are we to denote the force or forces, operating in 
these molecular changes of matter, to which we give the name 
of chemical action? Are there any peculiar properties or 
powers inherent in the atomic parts of bodies, giving them 
their several affinities and mutual relations? Or may we better 
attribute them to forces extraneous to matter itself; to elec- 
tricity, heat, and light, more especially, under the several forms 
which these great agents assume in the natural world? The 
tendency of all recent science has been to establish the latter 
view, and to show that in every case of chemical action or 
change, one or other of these powers is present, either as the 
proximate cause of such change, or as evolved under some form 
in its progress. The universality of this fact, and yet more, 
the definite proportions and exact equivalents of parts which 
matter exhibits under their influence, go far to define them as 
the real agents in all chemical change ;—a plurality of powers in 
expression; but so correlated and mutually convertible, that it 
seems as if science merely awaited some one further discovery to 
associate them together as a single source of power. 

Chemistry furnishes endless examples of this exact relation of 
equivalents, between force acting and matter acted upon; and 
electrical science, especially, may almost be said to consist in 
the history of these relations. Everything here is quantitative 
in the strictest sense. We evolve electric currents of definite 
intensity by chemical actions in which definite weights of matter 
undergo determinate changes. We convey the electricity so 
obtained through different media, producing in them changes of 
affinity, decomposition, and composition, ever in exact equiva- 
lents of volume or weight. The phenomena of electro-chemistry, 
first fairly disclosed by the genius of Davy, and the great law of 
electrolysis in definite proportions, which we owe to Faraday, 
have now become the centre of a new world of discovery. The 
magnetic needle, with its wonderful adjunet of the electric in- 
ductive coil—capable of showing, by its deviations, the minute 
currents developed from the muscle of a frog’s leg, or the mus- 
cular contractions of the human arm—affords proof that no 
chemical action, however subtle, can occur without the evolution 
of electricity. And there is much, though not equally certain, 
reason to believe, that electricity can never manifest itself but in 
conjunction with or appertaining to some mode of chemical 
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action. Such is the close and widely-pervading connexion of 
all these great physical phenomena. 

Almost the same may be said of Heat in its relation to che- 
mical science. We can affirm it as probable, though not abso- 
lutely proved, that no molecular changes ever occur in bodies, 
whatever their nature or state, without some definite change of 
temperature. This is seen in the friction of simple solids; and 
still more strikingly in the recent rT of Mr. Jowles, 
where, by strong and continuous mechanical agitation of the 

articles of water, the temperature of the fluid was raised to 
160° Fahr. All chemical action in its essence is molecular 
change. And heat, like electricity, and ever in close relation 
with it, is an unceasing agent in decomposing or separating the 
material atoms of bodies, or in exalting the affinities which tend 
to unite them. Through chemical action also it may be said to 
be connected with, or even to create dynamical force, of which 
steam and other vapours furnish familiar examples; the more 
striking in the case of steam, from the exact proportion now 
determined between the degrees of temperature, and the amount 
of dynamical or motive power acquired. It is a case of simple 
arithmetic applied to weigh and measure the operations of these 
mysterious powers of nature. 

From heat we pass to the kindred element of Light, as con- 
nected with chemical actions and affinities. Alsedy we have 
seen how well this word kindred is justified, since even the beam 
which reaches us from the sun—seemingly simple, but concen- 
trating within itself a world of wonderful phenomena—presents 
these powers in such relation to each other, that they are only 
dissevered by the different forms of matter on which the 
impinge. Until of late we knew the connexion of light wi 
chemistry chiefly or solely by its evolution in effect of, and 
during chemical changes. Now we know it as itself an agent in 
these changes, and an agent so working as to put to shame all 
the ruder manipulations of human art. Just twenty years have 
elapsed since photography, the science and application of the 
chemical action of light, came into existence. ‘To fix what we 
transiently see by reflection from a mirror, was the object sought 
for. Earlier efforts had been made to attain it, but ineffectually. 
Once attained, every subsequent year has added to the mar- 
vellous beauty and perfection of an art, which may especially be 
called the child of science. Nor can we affirm that it has yet 
attained its maturity. Whoever gazes on the splendid colours 
in the solar spectrum, interblended, as they are, with the chemical 
rays, as well as those of heat, cannot but be seduced into thinking 
that photographic chemistry may hereafter afford colouring to 
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our pictures, as well as the simple imagery of light and shade. 
Sir 5 . Herschel has already opened out this track of inquiry 
through the relation of complementary colours to that of the 
ground tint. In truth, we are still too scantily acquainted 
with the wondrous and complex machinery of the solar beam, to 
warrant abandonment of the object; even were it not probable 
that the phenomena of colour are due in part to the atomical 
constitution of the bodies recipient of light, and to the organic 
structure of the eye itself, forming the last material link with 
the percipient bemg. This is, in fact, one of the cases, now 
frequent, in science, where even failure may become a copious 
fountainof discovery. Negative conclusions have their value as 
well as positive ones; and we would fain hope that the argument 
we have pursued in this article, may be some index to the 
many collateral and connected results, which are sure to be 
derived from.such inquiry. The recent photochemical re- 
searches of Bunsen bas Roscoe are the best evidence both of 
what is yet to be learnt, and of those admirable refinements of 
modern experiment, and appliances of one science to another, 
through which this knowledge may be finally obtained.’ 

We cannot quit this curious topic of the relation of light to 
chemical actions, without briefly noticing other recent discoveries 
which connect this element with the internal conditions and 
changes of matter; not perhaps chemically, in the common 
use of the term, but in such way as to open a new avenue to 
those higher physical laws which may eventually bind together 
all these phenomena. We allude here to the researches of 
Becquerel on phosphorescent and fluorescent bodies; and, still 
more, to the experiments of St. Victor and Mr. Grove on the 
molecular ions @esione and changes produced by light and elec- 
tricity. Thes@- researches, which might seem to give a sort of 
materiality to light, show it in its emission or exode from bodies 





1 We have spoken above of the imperfection of our present knowledge 
of the physical properties of the solar light, as developed in the spectrum. 
Even since this article went to press, a Memoir has appeared by Sir J. 
Herschel, having immediate relation to.the curious phenomenon of colowr- 
blindness ; but in which, with his wonted sagacity, he revises generally 
the intimate mutual relations of the prismatic colours, bringing some 
things into doubt, which have been hitherto held as elementary facts in 
the science; such, for example, as the relations of the yellow and blue 
to the green, which has been always considered a resultant from them. 
The observations in this paper on the changes of colour produced by 
different degrees of illumination have great value; as also the distinction, 
pressed upon the notice of the experimentalist, between the study of 
pigments or negative colours, and prismatic or positive ones. 
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into which it has been previously received; and in the case of 
phosphorescence and fluorescence, with time of retention alone 
as the element of distinction. We have room to notice one only 
of St. Victor’s original experiments, which, however, will show the 
direction and value of these researches. An engraving is kept 
for some time in perfect darknes. Then one-half of it is exposed 
to strong sunshine, the other half still sheltered from all light. 
So prepared, it is taken into a dark room, and the whole surface 
placed in close proximity to a sheet of very sensitive photo- 
graphic paper. ‘That half of the engraving which has been 
exposed to light is reproduced on the paper, while the half that 
has been screened produces no impression whatever. And 
further, an engraving exposed as before, and then placed in the 
dark upon white paper, conveys its impression to the latter, 
which again can transmit it to Lpate.o° me paper. Any one 
accustomed to think on these matters will find in this single ex- 
periment a fertile germ of future discovery. 

From the molecular changes of chemistry we pass by an e 
step to that striking and beautiful symmetry of atoms, which 
crystallography brings before us;—a new science it may be 
termed, but already rich in discovery, and aoe | linked with 
every other branch of physical knowledge. requent and 


familiar though it is in all we see around us, symmetry, as a 


physical principle, has hitherto not been duly regarded. en we 
find that out of some 380 mineral substances, nearly 300 assume 
crystalline forms; and find, further, the same symmetrical ten- 
dency in the innumerable organic ra, TE) of vegetable and 
animal life, it is clear that a great law lies at the bottom of the 
whole. The geometry of crystals we owe to Romé de Lisle, 
Haiiy, Wollaston, Weiss, &c., being the first step in the science. 
Their chemical relations form a vast volume of facts, but all 
connected and embodied under common laws; while the special 
influences of light, heat, and electricity on the crystalline structure 
confirm what we have said of the correlation of these elemental 
forces, and of their action on the ultimate atoms of the bodies 
they penetrate and pervade. The numberless and beautiful 
ren can connecting light with crystallography, dating from 

uyghens, but suddenly and largely extended by the discovery 
of Malus in 1810, form in themselves a science, and one mathe- 
matical in its proofs. ‘The connexion of heat with crystallization 
is shown not solely in the influence of temperature on the act of 
crystallization, but also by the later researches of Mitscherlich 
and others in the alteration of actual crystals by heat ;—in some, 
as regards the measure of their angles; in others, still more 
wonderfully attested by changes of internal molecular arrange- 
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ment, without any alteration of external form. The relations of 
electricity, under its magnetic conditions, to cryntallogream, are 
not less striking; and they acquire further interest from being 
connected with the optic axes and with the various phenomena 
of light transmitted through crystals; as well as with that 
remarkable distinction between paramagnetic and diamagnetic 
bodies, which may still, perhaps, be counted among the unsolved 
ns of this science. The Memoir of Faraday on the 

agnetization of Light was the first inroad upon this great field 
of inquiry, in which he has so eminently since laboured in con- 
junction with Pliicker, Tyndall, and other philosophers. The 
controversies which have partially arisen out of this difficult re- 
search are, in effect, the best pledges for its future progress and 
ultimate success. 

Examples such as those we have given to illustrate the con- 
nexion of the physical sciences, crowd upon us from every side. 
But our space is not allow us to notice more than one other, 
already adverted to in part, and to which we now briefly recur. 
This is the physiology of animal and vegetable life ;—a subject 
which, including even Man within its scope, assumes the highest 
place among the sciences, yet is so closely interwoven with all 
others, that we cannot stir a single step without reference to 
those phenomena of mutual action of matter and force which 


have just been under our consideration. The chemistry of 
organization and life is in itself a copious science, enlarged 
every day by new and more subtle research; and no longer 
limited to analysis, as in the earlier period of organic chemistry, 
but carried by synthetical methods to the creation of various 
artificial compounds, identical with the products of animal and 
vegetable life. We have sam before of the question, whether 


there be any, and what other powers, than those familiar to us 
in the inorganic world, concerned in the fabric and peculiar 
functions of living bodies; and to this question we are now, as 
before, forced to give an equivocal answer. We cannot detach 
or define any such independent power, or even conceive of it as 
a single force, seeing the many and incongruous actions it is 
- required to fulfil. But neither can we, upon our present know- 
ledge, assign these actions to any other power of which we have 
more certain experience. Electricity, heat, and light are all 
essential, in one degree or other, in the economy of life, or even 
to its very existence. Whether yt through chemical 
changes in the solids and fluids, or through the more mysterious 
functions of the nervous system, equally is their influence seen 
in the growth and decay of animal life, in the healthy and dis- 
eased states of the living organization. But still we cannot 
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affirm that any one of these forces is more than a minister or 
appendage to other powers of a different and more occult kind. 

lectricity, by the admirable experiments of Du Bois Raymond, 
Matteucci, and Helmholz, has been, more than any other of 
these forms of force, assimilated to that power which acts through 
the nerves and muscular organs. But we have no experimentum 
erucis on which to found an absolute conclusion of identity. 
Research in these secret places of science is occupied with 
effects so momentary, and quantities so inconceivably minute, 
that it requires subtlety both of hand and ‘head, to obtain clear 
results, and to derive right inductions from them. 

The latter remark applies equally to all that regards the 
action of Light on living organisms. Recent inquiry shows this 
influence to be far more extensive and various, both in animal 
and vegetable life, than had before been supposed. As respects 
the latter, indeed, every day’s familiar observation is an index 
of the fact ;—simply but strikingly shown in that physical instinct 
(chiefly connected, if experiment says truly, with the indigo 
rays) by which — bend themselves forcibly towards a stronger 
light, as if seeking to imbibe more of an element essential to 
their vigour and beauty. The observations of Decandolle, 
Liebig, Ronniasiealt unt, &c., have carried this knowledge 
much further; associating with the action of light many of the 
most important chemical changes belonging to vegetable life, 
and notably those which pertam to the various colouring of 

lants and flowers. Even the different elements of the solar ray 

ave been shown to possess different or unequal power over 
the vegetable processes. The actinic force, or that of the violet 
end of the spectrum, quickens germination much more than the 
luminous. Flowering and fruiting depend especially on the 
heating rays, as distinct from the luminous and actinic. 

The influence of light on animal organization is less easily 
scrutinized. It appears most strongly marked in the lower parts 
of the animal kingdom; but ever client to a certain ambiguity 
from the conjunction of heat with the luminous element of the 
solar ray. In man, it has been the general presumption that 
light finds ingress by the eye alone, and with the sole effect of 
giving direct and instant vision of things without. But recent 
inquiry calls upon us to recognise, even in the eye itself, the 
retention, and probably reflex actions of light, within the pre- 
cincts of the organ; affording, through what we may venture 
to describe as photographic impressions on the retina, the only 

lausible explanation of what have been termed its subjective 
unctions; and of other phenomena, little heeded from their 
familiarity, but presenting problems of the highest interest to 
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philosophy. The experiments of M. D’Arcy prove that the 
impression of light is often retained on the retina for fully two 
minutes and a half; a time, it may be remarked, in which a 
luminous particle or undulation might pass through thirty 
millions of miles of space! What is the condition of the light— 
be it conceived as matter, or motion, or foree—when thus 
arrested and enchained in a living organization? In this brief 
question lies one of the most ane of the problems to which 
we have just adverted. And in this part of science, more 
especially, such questions are perpetually pressing upon us; 
ak fresh fact. (ind the deceit es often, the most prolific 
of results) giving access to objects of higher thought and 
speculation. 


We might dilate endlessly on these topics ;—but our space is 
exhausted, and our object, we hope, fulfilled, of showing the con- 
nexion of the physical sciences, as it is established by recent 
research. It will be seen that these relations in themselves open 
out a new and wide field of discovery ; intricate and obscure in 
many of its paths, but with fresh light continually breaking in 
to denote the true way, and with constant glimpses of a clearer 
and more spacious horizon in the distance. The labourers in 
this field are now more numerous than ever, the objects of 


inquiry better defined, and the methods and instruments of 
research more certain and complete. Happy those who can 
work tranquilly amidst these wonders of nature, animated b 
the love of science for its own sake, and undisturbed by the 
storms of war and political strife which are ever agitating and 
vexing the world without! 
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1 is a question which perhaps few of us face, how much we all 

owe to poetry, all, without exception, whether we read it or 
not. Perhaps the most prosaic are by no means the least 
debtors to the divine art. Nobody knows how much his tastes 
have been taught him, how much what he supposes his natural 
likings, are due to the promptings of other minds. Our senses 
are led from the very earliest dawn of thought to please them- 
selves with what pleases others, to overlook what others over- 
look, to expatiate in a certain acknowledged, generally accepted 
range, and to be blind and dead to the attractions, the repul- 
sions, and the stimulants which lie beyond a given circle. 

Now nobody, not even the poet, is above or loose from the 
influence of his own age. Not the most original heaven-born 
genius the world ever saw is independent, down to his very 
innermost springs of thought, of the subtle ties of association 
connecting him with his own time: he must see with its eyes, 
hear with its ears, understand with its intelligence. No one can 
so express himself, but that if there be a supernal Elysian school 
of critics who deign to keep a record of time, they shall be able 
to fix the date to a minute nicety, when alone, out of all the six 
thousand years that have passed, those words could have been 
written. But, subject to these inevitable bounds, the poets have 
still original impulses, direct visitations, a capacity of seeing 
and feeling for themselves in matters removed from our im- 
mediate interests and affections, which distinguish them from 
other men; a power of accepting and rejoicing in the excellent 
works of God, though these te not yet received man’s impri- 
matur. As a conspicuous example of what we mean, let us take 
the love of the picturesque which pes every branch of our 
community ; which the dullest soul is not absolutely without ; 
which scatters travelling Englishmen of all ranks over every 
quarter of the globe; which leads them to pene their money, 
their strength, their energies in laborious toil simply to satisfy 
their appetite for wild, new, or magnificent form. We suppose 
that a hundred years ago this universal instinct, as it now 
seems, was for the most part unknown: the human race had 
not reached it, would not have reached it to this day, if the 
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oets had not put it into our heads, had not constructed a 
anguage, had not sounded words in our ears, brought pictures 
before our eyes, peopled a wide waste with their fancies, given 
a meaning to rock and flood; and thus, in their manner, made 
the desert to blossom as the rose. ‘Those many scenes which we 
traverse half the globe to see, which fill us with genuine rap- 
ture when we do see them, which expand the soul and dilate 
the fancy, without this initiation would have told the majority 
of us nothing ; would have been passed through with a shudder ; 
would have been described, if we had to describe them, in terms 
of alienation and repugnance as horrid, savage, rude, inhos- 
pitable—in such terms, in fact, as M. Huc still bestows on the 
mountain passes of Thibet. And yet many whose eyes have 
been enlightened, who have this source of pure happiness 
bestowed on them, who are endowed with an appropriate lan- 
guage, who say the right things, and think the right thoughts, 
and are invigorated and refreshed by this intelligent commu- 
nion with nature, have never one glimpse of the truth that this 
fine appreciation is as artificial a creation as a corn-field on the 
Yorkshire wolds ; that if left to themselves not a sheep would 
have browsed on them, and that poets— 


‘ Poets whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world ’— 


have supplied the fertilising guano which has given nourish- 
ment and life to the starved imagination of the ordinary man 
till it waves a golden harvest. 

Nor do we only benefit by that acuter feeling for beauty 
which is the heritage of the poet; his quicker susceptibilities 
teach us sympathy. We cannot conceal from ourselves that 
humanity, in an extended sense, towards objects with whom our 
affinities are remote, is not indigenous in societies. You and ‘I, 
gentle reader—for we cannot allow the seeds of brutality in our- 
selves—perhaps could never have assisted heart and soul at an 
auto-da-fé, or a gladiatorial show, or even at a bull-fight ; but we 
must be candid enough to believe that our neighbours, whom 
we knew to be very good sort of people, might have sat with 
unwrung nerves at these celebrations while they were still in 
fashion, who now would recoil from them with curdling cheek, 
and every pulse in virtuous commotion. They might, we see, 
have been— 

‘ As ruthless as a baby with a worm, 


As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To pity, more from ignorance than will,’ 


if they had not been taught compassion. This need of guid- 
ance, this acknowledgment that the feelings and impressions 
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are not, in the bulk of us, spontaneous, is made quite simply, 
and as a matter of course in the records of primitive society, 
and by the unchanging customs of the East. When the 
prophet, himself endowed by nature with the quick sensibilities 
fitting him for his task, seeks to make his people realize their 
evil prospects, he does it fhrough the recognised mode of ex- 
citing grief, ‘Consider you and call for the mourning women 
that they may come, and send for cunning women that they 
may come, and let them make haste and take up a wailing for 
us, that our eyes may run down with tears and our eyelids gush 
out with waters.’ Just so, we have our cunning men who direct 
our tears and smiles, our tastes and antipathies ; the appointed 
controllers, whether we know them or not, of our nerves and 
sympathies so far as these connect us with the outer world; 
for we do not speak of the domestic sphere of duty ruled by 
conscience, and the deeper instincts of our nature; nor yet of 
the soul’s highest interests, for which revelation has supplied a 
divine direction. 

Therefore let us all honour the poets, not only those who 
consciously enjoy their works, to whom every song is a feast, 
every new poem an event, whose ears ring with their cadences, 
whose steps move to their music, who spend summer days in 
reading, and vy on hours in reciting their verses; but the 
matter-of-fact, the busily immersed in this world’s dull tasks, who 
profit, indirectly, to whom the benefit comes filtered through other 
minds, by no formal act of their own. But there are only few to 
whom this universal gratitude is due, whose poetry penetrates— 
worms itself as it were—into plain minds and hearts. We know 
many who have their circles of admirers and partisans—men 
and women who have thought intensely and written fervently 
and are read with enthusiasm in coteries of kindred tempera- 
ment:—there are few in any age who make way into the 
general mind, set up monuments of themselves in the lan- 
guage, or put in motion new waves and currents of thought. 
Of our living poets perhaps Tennyson alone can be classed 
amongst this number: but his right to the distinction will not 
be disputed. Persons will differ widely as to his merits, but all 
must atlow that he has become a wide-spreading influence ; that 
he has passed beyond the applause of partisans and_ schools ; 
that he is the laureate of the nation as well as of the court. 
What qualities have won him this acceptance, and how far it is 
beneficial, are other considerations: in every instance there must 
be qualifications and drawbacks, the good can never be un- 
alloyed while the divine gift is in mortal, fallible hands; and 
perhaps Mr. Tennyson especially writes without a due sense of 
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responsibility, giving voice to the doubts or to the enervating 
influences of the hour with as little hesitation as to his purest 
and noblest inspirations. But this susceptibility to impressions 
only adds a certain nervous curiosity to the interest with which 
every work from so skilled and recognised a hand must be re- 
ceived. What will our poet, who, fresh from the columns of the 
‘Times,’ inaugurated his last strange, impulsive, ardent love- 
poem, with a passionate raving on cheating yard-wands, adul- 
terated drugs, and murders for the burial-fee, next take for 
the theme of his song? How shall we all be implicated? In 
what light will the world about him be viewed by this keen eye 
and observant intellect, who lives so entirely in his own times, 
who is so essentially the voice and product of the age? This 
was the question after ‘Maud.’ To a good many we suspect 
the name of ‘ King Arthur’ has fallen rather dead and flat on 
these racy anticipations. Say what people like, the world in 
general cares uncommonly little about King Arthur. We do 


not say the poetical world, who are bound to this royal myth, 
whether they will or no, by the traditionary dictum of their 
craft, and who dare not speak their mind on this subject; but 
that world we have spoken of before, which seems always to 
have been obtuse on this theme, to judge by the summary 
terms in which the right to offer an opinion on this great 


argument is dismissed by the early chronicler, who permits us 
to read ‘but not judge except thou judge with understanding, 
for the asse is no competent judge betwixt the owl and nightin- 
gale for the sweetness of their voices; cloth of arms or hanging 
of tapestry are not fit to adorne a kitchen, no more are kettles, 

ts, and spits to hang in a lady’s bed-chamber. Neither is 
it beseeming for a man to censure that which his ignorance 
cannot perceive.’ Perhaps the qualm in this case is not reason- 
able, or just to the author. In the first place, he is never long, 
and length—interminable length—is the bugbear inseparably 
connected with the very name of Arthur. We need not fear 
from Tennyson another twelve cantos of fable, mythology, and 
antiquarian learning ; of long, unpronounceable words, and 
impossible incidents and adventures, all set in a running com- 
mentary of sentiments of the most inexorably poetical cha- 
racter. And he is always interesting: take what theme he will, 
we may surely trust him to enliven it with touches of human 
feeling, life, and pathos; he will certainly bring it somehow or 
other within the compass of our sympathies. He will bring his 
subject to us, not require us to go back through all the ages 
to a world of legend, which gives us no rest for the soles of our 
feet. A little reflection reassures us, but we may still allow 
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ourselves to speculate on the motives for such a choice of 
subject, which it is clear has always been on his mind, and of 
which, in early days, he himself wrote playfully— 


‘ “You know,” said Frank, “‘ he burnt 
His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve books,” 
And then to me demanding why. ‘Oh, sir, 
He thought that nothing new was said, or else 
Something so said ’twas nothing—that a truth 
Looks freshest in the fashion of the day.” ’ 
Morte @ Arthur. 


The question leads us naturally to consider his poetical career. 
One motive undoubtedly is, that the scene lies on English 
ground; not that this is a necessity, for Sir E. B. Lytton carries 
away his hero first to Etruria, and then away to the North 
Pole; but we may be sure that Tennyson’s knights would 
haunt the land of his birth, where his eyes first looked on the 
beauty of light and shade, plain and down, corn-field and flowing 


river. 


For he is essentially the poet of the plains, of the domestic 
landscape, which says more to him than any other, because illu- 
minated by the associations of childhood—of such scenery as he 
early indicates in his ‘Ode to Memory,’ who, he says happily, sets 


her first pictures in a golden frame—and loves her first essays 
best. 
‘ Artist like, 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labour of thine early days: 
No matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field on the bushless Pike, 
Or even a sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 
Over-blown with murmurs harsh ; 
Or even a lowly cottage, whence we see 
Stretched wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 
Where, from the frequent bridge, 
Like emblems of infinity, 
The trenched waters run from sky to sky; 
Or a garden bower’d close 
With plaited alleys of the trailing rose ; 
Long alleys falling down the twilight grots, 
Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Purple-spiked lavender.’—Poems, p. 30. 


How constantly ~~ scenes touched with more force and 
8 


grace which occur in later works be traced back to these 
earliest impressions of vastness and grandeur, where others only 


see dreary monotony; as in the three queens’ lament in the 
‘Morte d’Arthur!’ 
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‘ An agony 
Of lamentation like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world.’—Poems, p. 198. 
Those trim gardens, the charm of the level counties, what a 
pleasant part they play throughout his poems! Even the Bed- 
ford levels—for such, or like them, we take ‘the waste enormous 
marsh’ to be—how often we seem to recognize the awe that 
dreary system of drainage produced on the imaginative child! 
It is to be noted that all the most telling touches and descrip- 
tions of nature belong to one order of landscape. The aspen, 
the poplar, the willow, the slow barge-laden river with its lilies, 
.the waving corn-field meeting the distant horizon, the meadows 
deep in pasture, the farmsteads, the elms, the bee-haunted limes, 
the minster bell sounding the hours; always the city within 
sound or sight or conscious neighbourhood. How delightful, 
how home-like it all is! How we pause to take in the grateful 
quiet, the rural golden plenty of the essentially English scene! 
With what an absolute perfection of language it is set before us! 
Not that the poet’s power over words is not as apparent when he 
— distant lands. The intense breathless heat of a southern 
andscape, the alpine ledges with their wreaths of dangling 
water-smoke, are given with a new and unrivalled vividness ; and 
where has the Italian sky been rendered as in these few words? 


‘ And deepening through the silent spheres, 
Heaven over heaven rose the night.’ 


But not the 1 ss we see that his heart is where the sense of 
beauty first stirred within him. How sensible he has always 
been of the influence of country to determine the course of 
thought these lines show— 
‘Thy dark eyes open’d not, 
Nor first revealed themselves to English air, 
For there is nothing here 


Which from the outward to the inward brought 
Moulded thy baby thought.’— Hleanore, p. 78. 


And it is the peculiar charms of the English landscape, on which 
his eyes first opened, which are touched and retouched with an 
unwearying fondness of reiteration. It is a notable fact, that 
the first efforts of our greatest master of harmony, who has 
brought our language to a luxurious finish and smoothness un- 
known before, were censured for their rude truth. Every natural 
object and incident caught his young eye, occupied his mind, 
suggested food to his fancy. He liked every little feature of a 
scene so well, that his muse accepted it just as it was. Thus 
Ranging over a pool in some particular phase of feeling, a water- 
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rat sprang in and rippled the calm mirror ;—it is, in fact, an 
incident which never loses its interest—he gave it a place in his 
love prem. But the animal was unclean in the critic’s eyes, 
and the young poet’s courage won hima sneer. Overhead, as 
he lay by this same pool, grew a horse-chestnut. He noted ‘the 
gummy chestnut buds,’ which mark the progress of spring to a 
nicety, and gained another sneer for having, like a truthful 
young artist, drawn what he saw. However, he took advice, 
and the passages now stand— 


‘Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 
a I watched the little circles die.’ 
and— 


‘TI came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue.’—Poems, p. 87. 


But there was one picture bearing on our main subject, too 
descriptive of that vastness and infinity which characterise a 
plain, for him to alter at any one’s word. In the ‘Lady of 
Shalott’ the critic italicised the three opening lines for censure. 

‘On either side the river lie 


Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky.’ 


Now it is clear the lady, and the river, the fields of — 
and of rye, and the garden island in which she lived embowered, 
had taken some ae and early hold on his fancy. We have 
her story reproduced in the Idylls. The charm of the poem 
lies in the close rendering of a simple natural English landscape 
with its reapers, and the bustle of its highway, in connection 
with a wild fairy tale; giving a local habitation to a wild Ar- 
thurian legend of ‘Sir Lancelot.’ In the ‘Tempest’ we may see 
the same happy effect of close detail in the landscape in giving 
reality to the poet’s most fanciful creation. In the two other 
poems that relate to King Arthur, the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ and 
‘Sir Galahad,’ the country is as distinctly indicated. The 
frosty atmosphere giving such marvellous purity to the scene, 
tells us we are on English ground, and the few touches of de- 
scription are all familiar. The knight passes through dreaming 
towns, whose ‘streets are dumb with snow ;’ and again by 


‘Hostel, hall, and grange, 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale ;’ 


and where the false Sir Bedivere hides the mystic sword, instead 
of throwing it into the Mere, he concealed it— 


‘There in the many-knotted water flags 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge.’ 
VOL. II. No, III. N 
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We can all fancy the scene. The English home of the legend 
is, then, one main reason of its attraction, the other probably the 
unchartered freedom of treatment which it admits. Mr. Ten- 
nyson has never had any faith whatever in good old times, in a 
golden age, when men were better than they are now. He can 
coolly describe the records of chivalry as 


‘A hoard of tales that dealt of knights, 
Half legend, half historic, counts and kings, 
Who laid about them at their wills and died.’ 
Princess, p. 3. 

~ His ideal of human nature at its noblest is especially not a 
chivalrous one. He is jealous to deprive his more real and 
favourite examples of purity and heroism of adventitious dis- 
tinctions. He will allow no prestige to mere rank— 


‘A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms.’ 


Anything like nobility in the blood has no place in his creed. 
He is at variance with the old poets on this point. Spenser 
writes— 

‘Oh, what an easy thing is to descry 


The gentle blood, however it be wrapt 
In sad misfortune’s foul deformity, 


And wretched sorrows which have often hapt ! 
ba * * * * 


Yet will it show some sparkes of gentle mind 
And at the last breake forth in his own proper kynde.’ 


But with our poet even where titles and estates and ancient 
lineage figure in all their glory, it isa delight to refute the theory. 
It is the supposititious heiress, the nurse’s child, who acts the 
heroic part, and tells the truth that loses her inheritance and 
risks her love. Our readers are familiar with the beautiful 
ballad of ‘ Lady Clare ’— 

‘Oh, and proudly stood she up, 
Her heart within her did not fail, 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 
And told him all her nurse’s tale.’ 

We have, to be sure, kings and princes in abundance, but of a 
very fanciful nursery-rhyme coinage, with as little as may be 
of the divinity that doth hedge a king; witness the pair of royal 
fathers in ‘ The Princess,’ the jolly old kings ‘ wagging their bald- 
ness up and down’ in laughter at the prince’s disguise. And if 
it is not the chivalry, neither is it the purer manners of the 
ancient times which attract him. To him, Spenser’s yearnings 
after the old virtue of King Arthur’s day would be mere senti- 
mentalism— 
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* But antique Age, yet in the infancie 
Of time, did live then, like an innocent, 
Tn simple truth and blameless chastitie ; 
Ne then of guile had made experiment, 
But voide of vile and treacherous intent 
Held vertue for itself in sovereign awe ; 
Then loyall love had royall regiment.’ 


The loves of Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere in the Idylls 
tell a different tale: Tennyson’s line has rather been to show all 
times alike—the human heart with all its follies and frailties 
the same. 

Nor has he chosen the subject as a field for more elevated 
thought and action to satisfy the ambitious aspirations of his 
admirers. The course of the poet’s mind has led him from the 
mountain heights of song. In his youth, with the keenest sus- 
ceptibility to every external influence, with senses alive to every 
impression, and a dreamy temperament led by eye and ear, his 
mind had yet hard-headed intervals of independent action, 
when he ranged in the abstract and wrinkled all our brows to 
follow his metaphysical subtleties. Of later years he has de- 
voted himself to the intricacies of the heart instead of the 
intellect, and given us things ‘ easy to understand,’ if we use 
his key to them. The range of subject from beginning to end 
of his career is certainly remarkable. When we look at Mr. 
Tennyson’s collected poems, and the four volumes that have suc- 
ceeded them, and mark the infinite variety of treatment, the depths 
that are sounded, the heights that are reached, the sympathy 
with nature, the tragic force, the knowledge, the feeling, the fancy, 
the playfulness and sweetness, the absolute command of lan- 
guage, the enchanting harmony of numbers, we cannot wonder 
that he was fixed upon to remove the reproach of our age, to 
show that the world had not outlived its poetry, that it could 
furnish an epic yet. What did an epic poet need which he had 
not shown himself to possess? Take his ‘ Ulysses’ alone. 

There are strains in music, master-pieces of great masters, 
epitomes of their genius, which in actual performance occupy 
a few minutes—a mere point of time; but fraught with such 
fulness of harmony, suggestive of such vast ideas, pressing on the 
soul with such a weight of undeveloped meaning, so absorbing 
both to sense, reason, and intellect, that the impression left on 
the memory is of an event engaging a considerable period of 
time; or rather, for the space when we sat under the spell, 
time ceased, and we were under another dispensation, dimly 
awake to the influences of that eternity which runs along with 
time, but is not measured by its moments or hours, which for 
ever broods over us, but eludes the slippery grasp of a senses. 

N 
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To us Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses’ has always shared something of this 
charm. We are half in half out of the world while we read. 
The past and the future assert themselves, and the majestic flow 
of the verse, measured and sweet, prolongs the cadence till it 
swells into positive dimensions. The poem is a long poem—it is 
Tennyson’s ‘Poems’—it is the book ; and, after all, only two pages 
of some thirty lines each. 

Or, again, ‘ Locksley Hall,’ what extraordinary capabilities it 
comprehends! What a passionate grasp of the present, with its 
vehement love and scorn! What strange, fantastic, brilliant 
visions of the future! What a picture, for instance, what ‘a 
fairy tale of science,’ is his vision, when the air shall be a 
highway, filled with argosies of magic sails, and the clouds our 
battle-field, ‘from whence the airy navies’ shall rain a ghastly 
sanguine dew upon the earth; when the nations—Titans once 
more—shall see their standards plunging through the thunder- 
storms! What a vivid, eloquent record of youth on the verge of 
its career—an unquestionable experience—is the boy’s first sight 
of London! 

‘Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield, 

Eager-heart as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 

And at night along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaming like a dreary dawn, 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men.’ 

Locksley Hall. 


Take, again, as a further contrast, ‘The Day-dream,’ that marvel 
of word-painting, glittering with effects; the gem of fairy tales, 
the vision of our infancy adapted to our manhood, which ‘ ascends 
me into the brain’ like Falstaff’s sherris as we read, and ex- 
hilarates with a harmless inebriation. The light easy brilliancy 
with which the pdtt pictures forth his new world, imparts a sense 
of kindred power—we share for the moment that command over 
space and time which belongs to his charmed region. Without 
making his allegory too prominent even to his own mind, we 
can scarcely doubt that this is another ‘fairy tale of science,’ the 
details of which we need not too closely pursue. Reader and 
author are equally absorbed by the story. Every picture is a 
sort of quintessence. Never was repose more profound, or 
movement more stirring. ‘There is sparkle in every thought or 
motion of the Prince, who thinks in flashes, and speeds on his 
way like a meteor—he comes the Discoverer, trusting ‘to light 
on something fair’— 
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‘ All precious things discover’d late, 
To those that seek them issue forth, 
For love in sequel works with fate, 
And draws the veil from hidden worth : 
He travels far from other skies, 
His mantle glitters on the rocks, 
A fairy Prince with joyful eyes, 
And lighter footed than the fox.’ 
Day-dream. 


Undeterred by the ‘ bodies and the bones’ of those who had 
trod this path before— 


‘He gazes on the silent dead, 
‘They perished in their daring deeds ;”” 
This proverb flashes through his head, 
‘¢' The many fail—the one succeeds.” ’ 


And having found Nature’s choicest secret, henceforth she is his 
willing thrall in that world of which he is the moving spirit and 
the master :— 


‘Beyond the night, across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.’ 


Nor is the poet’s imagination less at home in the reaction 
from energy to languor and indolence, which all activities must 
prove ; the delineation of which is an unfailing feature of the 
epic. Armida’s garden is not such a dream of utter cowardly 
relaxation as the land of ‘ Lotos-eaters, ‘in which it seemed 
always afternoon, where Turner’s most gorgeous sunsets of 
golden haze are reproduced in words as glowing as his pencil— 
a scene and an atmosphere where it is so natural for weak 
and worn human nature to cry— 


‘Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
* * * * 


Is there confusion in the little isle ? 
Let what is broken so remain ; 
The gods are hard to reconcile : 
*Tis hard to settle order once again. 
There is confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 
Long labour unto aged breath, 
Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars, 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars.’ 
The Lotos-Eaters. 


For mere music and the very perfection of rhythmical cadence, 
what a chrysolite of song is the ‘Farewell,’ ‘Flow down, cold 
rivulet, to the sea!’ And what tales and idylls of sweet human 
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interest might be interspersed as episodes and contrasts to the 
main severer history! What can the poet want for a great 
work, an epic, that shall build his own fame and illustrate his 
age? In the first place, he has wanted the wish in any serious 
degree. A great many people have had the wish who have no 
other qualification ; but to the real poet the task must loom in 
all its gigantic dimensions, an herculean labour, demanding the 
concentration of all his thoughts, feelings, tastes, and faculties, 
—which have been wont to disport themselves at their will— 
upon one great argument, which can hardly be submitted to 
without some great moral purpose, such as is hardly discernible 
in Mr. Tennyson. Of course no thinking man can help moralizing 
on what he sees, and Mr. Tennyson’s poems have very decided 
opinions and tendencies ; but his apparent aim in writing is more 
to give expression to the thought and mood of the time than to 
illustrate any leading view or principle. Like the bee, his honey 
is flavoured by the clover, the thyme, or the vineyards through 
which he has flown; and his flights are desultory. The most 
various themes furnish him with felicitous occasions for a song. He 
has succeeded in every vein: but to tie down his genius to Time 
and Place for a long given period is apparently beyond his powers. 
His longest continuous poem ‘ The Princess ’—and a very charm- 
ing and original one it is—avoids the difficulty by ignoring both. 
There, all manners, all forms of life are blended into one. It isa 
‘Medley.’ We live in fancy as if there were no time, and think how 
amusing existence would be freed from the difficulties of every 
age, and enjoying the pleasures and facilities of them all. There 
are passages of ‘The Princess’ of which we never weary. It has 
inimitable descriptions, original scenes, varieties of character, a 
play of gentle humour peculiar to the author, touches of the 
tenderest pathos, and a Song, and an Idyll, which as we read we 
match against the world. But whatever this might imply, it 
left on the reader the conviction that its author would never 
achieve what is technically called a great work. Was the 
book too entertaining? was it not solid enough? too easy 
reading ? or did we perceive that the ‘medley’ form, with all its 
immunities, was chosen because the poet felt his own want of 
power to maintain even for that space consistency of plot and 
action ? 

‘Maud,’ though professing to observe this consistency, 
fails in the desired solidity from other causes. The author’s 
sympathies are with a mind the reverse of the heroic, a mere 
passive recipient of impressions; moulded by an early horror, 
and saddened youth, into a morbid temper precluding deliberate 
action. We are led through all the experiences of this weakly 
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sensitive hero with an almost remorseless adherence to truth, 
the verse blindly following each phase of feeling. While spleen 
and misanthropy rule, he is prosaic, harsh, clashing, and discor- 
dantly vehement ;—‘ a wounded thing with a rancorous cry.’ 
The utterance is honey sweet when love infuses gentleness and 
hope; it does not shrink from a touch of maudlin sentimen- 
talism where this is in keeping with the lyrist’s passive un- 
braced condition of mind. His is the exaggeration of the 
poetical temperament, with sensibilities so acute as to nullify 
reason and conscience, driven at last by the stream of events to 
fatuity, but always able to describe in apt words his own sen- 
sations ; whether railing at the world, as our newspaper scandal 
pictures it; or steeped in love and feeling, all nature at one 
with him; or musing in vacant, absent mood over the wonders 
of a shell; or haunted by a ghost; or muttering in frenzied 
restlessness of the tortures of his shallow grave. Whether 
we regard ‘Maud’ on its cynical or amatory side; whether 
as a love poem of the luxuriant oriental type, or a rough 
matter-of-fact satire on modern life, it is an extravaganza— 
an effervescence characteristic of the poet’s changeful fancy, 
to which his muse is always subservient, of which he himself 
says— 
. ‘She changes with that mood, and this 
Is all-in-all to all ;’ 


and argues, we think, an absence of any definite constraining 
purpose on the poet’s mind, which is content to give life and ex- 
pression to different phases of thought, as external circumstance 
calls them forth, without any grand ulterior design. But this 
splenetic humour with his own day may have cast him by a 
certain revulsion of feeling on the age of mere romance, where 
fancy has had all its own way, and imaged an impossible world 
to its liking, in which virtue and vice equally contribute to the 
picturesque. 

It has, we have assumed, been a mistake, though a very 
general one, to suggest King Arthur, alive or dead, mythical 
or actual, as a subject for a poem of magnitude or seeming 
aim. A mass of utterly baseless, and often contradictory legend, 
which nobody ever believed, can afford no foundation for so solid 
a superstructure; and any attempt to give historic truth to a 
scene laid in such remote barbarous antiquity, must make 
matters worse, and reduce it to harsh, dry, probably revolting 
antiquarianism. ‘The truth is, even in the legends themselves 
Arthur is only an allegorical personage—a personified code of 
the laws and morals of chivalry, with only now and then a 
touch of vitality. To enter into them intelligently we must bear 
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this in mind, carefully eschew their professed date, and feel our- 
selves in—perhaps especially French—feudal times of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century, accepting Sir Tristram and Sir 
Lancelot as exponents of the heroism and the manners of that 
eriod, while achieving their adventures in a world of pure fable. 
Por a little while this is an atmosphere very congenial to our 
poet: his fancy can realize and amplify the series of pictures they 
present, and there is a charm in applying the key of modern 
speculation to these enigmas, and reconciling them to our ideas. 
The subject, we know, must have been long lying in his mind, 
or it would be easy to believe that these Idylls have been sug- 
sted by a recent reperusal of Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘ Historie 
of King Arthur.’ But a reprint of that work enables the world 
to judge of Tennyson’s degree of success in picturing forth an 
age in so many points diametrically opposed to the spirit of our 
own, and whose attraction to him has ‘oes this opposition. 


With great masters of language we can never tell how far 
their adaptation of words to thoughts is deliberate. We cannot 
tell how far the pure Saxon idiom of the Idylls is the effect of 
intention, or whether the Latin share in our vernacular natu- 
tally kept out of his way, as feeling itself out of place in such a 
theme ; but there can be no doubt of the effect of its exclusion 
in throwing us back into antiquity, and withdrawing us from 


modern associations. The wondertul truth and susceptibility of 
the poet’s ear have caught the cadence of four centuries ago, 
and the people talk naturally, yet not as we talk. The first 
tale, ‘Enid,’ is not to be found (we believe) in Sir Thomas 
Malory, but the peculiarity of style is undoubtedly acquired from 
him, both in its roughnesses and its rhythm, though with a music 
superadded which stamps the true authorship on every graceful 
line. Sometimes we can hardly doubt direct imitation in a sort 
of wilful crabbedness ; but on this point we will not touch now. 
It is perhaps illustrative of the history of the author’s mind, 
that out of the infinife variety of topic and treatment in these 
legends, he should have been attracted in his earlier years by 
the mystery and seeming deep significance of the higher themes; 
the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ sung by him in such fine reverberating 
tones; the restoration of Excalibur to the enchanted keeping 
of the Arm— 


‘Clothed in white Samite, mystic, wonderful,’ 


which rose to receive it ere it fell into the lake; and the 
king’s prophetic utterances while receding into the dream- 
land, and paradise of death, rowed by other hands than 
Charon’s 
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* To the island-valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
Deep meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea, 
Where I shall heal me of my grievous wound.’ 
Morte d@’ Arthur. 


And the pure Sir Galahad riding on his quest of the Sanc- 
grael, a legend supposed to embody such deep spiritual mean- 
ings. 
‘ How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall! 
For them I battle to the end, 
To save from shame and thrali: 
But all my heart is drawn above, 
My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine ; 
I never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 
Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair through faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will.’ - 


In maturer age it is the more human interests that excite his 
imagination, which are not so easy to find in the mass of ‘ mar- 
vellous strange adventure,’ which these legends compose. The 


ordinary reader, when first engaging in this literature, finds it 
hard to connect himself sufficiently with ideas so at variance, 
not only with our practice and manners, but also our sympa- 
thies. ite suspects that its advocates, like the Germans in their 
insight into Shakspeare, see a thousand things which the writers 
never dreamt of, and value it mainly for a sentiment that exists 
only in themselves. Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny a 
charm which grows as we read, and leaves a deep impression. 
In the stir of mere bodily activity, and an extravagant craving 
for excitement, which leaves no room for sentiment or reflection, 
we come now and then upon artless touches of feeling and nature 
which shine the more from the grace of contrast. While we are 
puzzled by a system of morals which has its counterpart only 
in the pages of Lempriere, we are refreshed by traits of 
heroism, constancy, and pure-heartedness. Christianity, we 
see, at least raised the popular ideal, which sometimes soars the 
higher from its dissociation from practice. We feel ourselves 
elevated ; a certain refining process is going on through head or 
heart, we cannot tell which, by means of this picture, strangely 
graphic, of an ignorant, violent, unscrupulous, but aspiring age, 
struggling, it may be, into purer air. Acting and doing, in 
perpetual pursuit of the marvellous, beholding in visions of the 
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fancy what the next age painted on the canvas, full of courage 
and daring, never pausing to reflect on the lawfulness of means 
to an end ;—sustained by a superstitious faith, held in subordi- 
nation to a heathen code of honour; rigid of observances, in- 
dulgent of all moral shortenings ;—this new world, which is the 
old, Mr. Tennyson has sought to bring within our comprehen- 
sion in these Idylls by penetrating into its scenes of hearth and 
home. 

Women, in these old romances, though they effect great 
things, take up very little room. Every page has its queens 
and damosells; they come in and go out in rapid succession: 
but their beauty, their misfortunes, their loves, are all given 
with surprising succinctness. The author considers he has done 
his part when he has brought ‘a fair damosell’ on the scene 
to propose an adventure, heal the hero’s wounds, and fall in love. 
The reader’s imagination is to supply all the rest. Knightly 
achievements are the substance of the work. Mr. Tennyson has 
taken the few signal exceptions to this system, and from 
them has wrought out the ideal of woman in the middle ages, 
which is a very distinctive one, and the result of its institutions. 
In that sumptuous, vain, and violent age, we can very well 
understand in what this ideal excellence should consist. These 
knights were a rough generation, accustomed to indulge every 
caprice of the moment. Constancy of affection, therefore, in 
spite of ill-treatment, must have been one virtue in great demand. 

hey were always figuring before the world: sunning them- 
selves in the eyes of men, in full feather of harness and equip- 
ments, it was very desiruble that ladies’ eyes should be caught 
and fascinated by so much splendour. An aptitude to fall in 
love hopelessly and for ever was thus another quality in high 
esteem as a proof of a noble, passionate, generous nature In woman, 
and a well-deserved testimony to their own merits. But this 
rude age piqued itself on a certain ultra refinement, and 
established a code of honour on the regulation of the higher 
affection which superseded the Commandments and left them 
to the vulgar. It is through no accident or mere moral insen- 
sibility that wherever our sympathy is engaged by tenderness, 
disinterestedness, or delicacy of sentiment, it is where these 
sentiments are, in themselves, unlawful. The difficulties, the 
dangers, the conflicts, the contending claims of love and duty, 
where these clash in a high and noble nature, inspire the 
author with a knowledge and perception quite beyond his 
childish style in narrating feats of mere animal courage. We 
recognise him as, no doubt, a light and authority in the country, 
and the age which held its ‘Cours d’Amour’ for the promulga- 
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tion of refined sentiment and the settlement of delicate di- 
lemmas :—the tribunal presided over by the noblest ladies of 
France, where the daughter of Louis le Jeune, decided, ‘en 
amour tout est grace; et dans le mariage tout est necessité; par 
conséquent l’amour ne peut pas exister entre gens mari¢s.’ 
These three conditions of ‘la belle passion’—the patient, the 
unrequited, the unlawful—furnish Mr. Tennyson with the sub- 
ject of three Idylls. But all ages have their enchantresses, 
who, for their own evil purposes, simulate what they do not feel 
to deceive the souls of men. In King Arthu’s day these are 
uniformly real witches, gifted with a stock of charms and 
potions to effect their purposes. Our poet knows that the fair 
and false can accomplish their designs with no other aid than 
a cunning heart conspiring with treacherous eyes, and presents 
us with the portrait of a subtle, designing, evil-minded beauty, 
who may belong to any age, and no doubt had her type in 
Merlin’s day. 

To begin with ‘ Enid,’ a story, in many of its details, most re- 
pugnant to modern ideas, but under the author’s skilful, delicate 
handling, very fascinating. Enid is probably the original of that 
Griselda whose servile patience makes submission itself un- 
graceful ; but Enid, though we may sometimes wonder at her 
infatuation, never loses caste. Everything she does or bears 
becomes her; and by many a subtle touch of nature she is kept 
within our sympathies when most beyond the reach of our ex- 
perience. We always sce her, we always realize a grace half 
rustic, half noble, whether a poor maiden in her father’s im- 
poverished hall, or waiting upon his splendid guest, or first hear- 
ing of his love, or musing regretfully over her ‘ faded silk,’ or 
after a taste of court magnificence and her husband’s uxorious 
indulgence, submitting without a murmur to his rude, capricious, 
degrading commands. The old romances—and it is one element 
of their weariness—usually ignore domestic difficulties, probably 
because they were the rule more or less in every ménage. The 
charm in ‘ Enid’ is their prominence. We are at once admitted 
to the confidence, the family secrets and straits of the reduced 
old pair, Earl Yniol and his wife. Enid is introduced to us and 
to her lover singing unseen. Her father then ushers in his 


guest. 


‘ “ Hark, by the bird’s song you may learn the nest,” 
Said Yniol; ‘ Fnter quickly.” Entering then, 
Right o’er a mount of newly-fallen stones, 
The dusky-rafter'd many-cobwebb’d Hall, 
He found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white, 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 
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Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 

Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 

‘** Here by God’s rood is the one maid for me.” 

But none spake word except the hoary Earl: 

‘** Enid, the good knight’s horse stands in the court ; 
Take him to stall, and give him corn, and then 

Go to the town and buy us flesh and wine ; 

And we will make us merry as we may. 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.” 


‘He spake; the Prince, as Enid past him, fain 
To follow, strode a stride, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, and held, and said ‘‘ Forbear ! 
Rest! the good house, tho’ ruin’d, O my son, 
Endures not that her guest should serve himself.” 
And reverencing the custom of the house 
Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore.’ 


Now there is a great deal in all this to suit our author’s turn of 
mind. Itis always to be noted, the strong sympathy he has for 

rimitive, homely modes of life. The magnificence his bril- 
Fant imagination ig in has always a fairy character not 
dissociated from the humbler forms of service. His delight, 
from beginning to end, is to imagine man and woman in the 
primitive condition of society; the woman, that is, serving the 
man, with all loving, grateful observance on his part—as Eve 
might serve Adam. ‘The homely first took his heart, as we 
may see in contrasting his ‘ Miller's daughter’ and ‘ Gardener's 
daughter’ with the unreal fine ladies, the ‘Claribels’ and 
. Lelians’ who at the same impressible period struck his fancy ; 
mere pretty faces, probably, which caught the young poet’s eye, 
and to which he amused himself by giving a history and a 
meaning. In the age of Romance the fascinating dream is 
worked out of woman in one and the same person acting out 
all her several parts, from lowly service to imperial sway ; and 
certainly this picture of the castle hall, in which she stands the 
central figure, which is guard-room, drawing-room, and kitchen, 
all in one, where the work and machinery of life was laid bare, 
where nothing was secret, where nothing sullied the grace of 
person and attire, is pleasant. We may envy Sir Geraint and 
sympathize with his impulse. 


_ _ £ And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer, 
And in her veil enfolded, manchet bread. 
And then, because their hall must also serve 
For kitchen, boil’d the flesh, and spread the board, 
And stood behind, and waited on the three. 
And seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb, 
That crost the trencher as she laid it down.’ 
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Those whose expectation of this work were formed on the 
solemn glories of the conventional ‘ King Arthur,’ have probably 
been surprised to find how much of the interest of the first tale 
rests on ‘a faded silk’ gown; how much it occupies of the 
reader’s and of the heroine’s mind, and how many pretty things 
it gives rise to. Enid is haunted by the thought of having to 
appear in it in new and gay scenes; she dreams of it in the 
purest poetry and realizes all our childish awe 


‘ Of that strange, bright, and dreadful thing, a court,’ 


where she pictures a garden gorgeous with flowers and buds, 
along whose terraces,—great 


‘ Lords and ladies of the high court went 
In silver tissue, talking things of state ;’ 


an ideal, we suspect, by no means to be matched by the 
reality, but comprehending all the mystery of a court’s prestige. 
Then enters the mother with a gorgeous gown, all branched 
with gold (restored plunder now that the family fortunes are 
turned), with this woman’s maxim on her lips— 


‘Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old.’—P. 39. 


prey | most of our readers are aware, that the fine gown 


did not fall in with the bridegroom’s views, who chose to test 
the maiden’s temper by requiring her to don again the faded 
silk, 
‘ Never man rejoiced 

More than Geraint to greet her thus attired ; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at her, 

As careful robins eye the delver’s toil, 

Made her cheek burn and either eyelid fall, 

But rested with her sweet face satisfied.’ 


He condescends at last to give a reason for his caprice in 
Queen Guinevere’s promise to dress his bride with her own hand. 
It is the poet’s matchless command of language, which slides, as 
occasion demands, from grace, poetry, and majesty, to childlike 
simplicity, without effort, and with words absolutely appropriate 
to each change of feeling, which permits this play with trifles, 
and constitutes them, in fact, the charm of this story, though in 
any other hands they might seem puerile. The quaint mixture 
of nature in detail with barbarous and impossible incidents is 
inappreciable. Sir Geraint has not much but his strength to 
recommend him: and except that we see it every day, we might 
wonder at Enid’s devotion. He begins by being tiresomely and 
oppressively fond. Scared by growing rumours of Guinevere’s 
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goings on he carries off his bride to his own state, thinking in 
imself 
‘To dress her beautifully, and keep her true.’ 


But a misapprehension, which in his sullenness he will not 
seek to clear, changes the current of his thoughts into gall and 
wormwood, and Enid’s very eccentric series of trials begins. 
He commands her to put on her worst and meanest dress and 
ride with him. So once more she assumes the ‘ faded silk,’ 
which had been laid up in a ‘cedarn cabinet with sprigs of 
summer laid between the folds,’ a memorial of past times. The 
poet, with a touch of Spenser, cries— 


*O purblind race of miserable men ! 
_ How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for false, or false for true ; 
Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen! 


‘So fared it with Geraint, who issuing forth 
That morning, when they both had got to horse, 
Perhaps because he loved her passionately, 
And felt that tempest brooding round his heart, 
Which, if he spoke at all, would break perforce 
Upon a head so dear in thunder, said: 

“Not at my side! I charge you ride before, 
Ever a good way on before ; and this 

I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 

No, not a word!” and Enid was aghast; 
And forth they rode.’ 


We must not follow the pair through their strange adventures, 
executed under these singular conditions, which have in them- 
selves a wild interest, and give room for many a vivid picture 
and happy line. The poet’s interpretation of the knight’s mood 
sounds, it must be owned, very like a modern gloss. Tender- 
ness and remorse fall in but lamely with the chronicler’s rude 
conception of bluff manhood, who, indeed, takes pains to show 
that no morbid feeling could affect the sturdy vigour of the 
animal frame. Geraint performs incredible feats of valour, and 
when needing refreshment is so fortunate as to fall in with a boy 
bearing provision for a whole field of reapers. His secret pity 
for Enid prompts him to ask— 


‘ Friend, let her eat, the damsel is so faint.’ 


The repast is given with spirit, an enormous feat of appetite 
being not unskilfully turned into a sign of preoccupation. 
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And Enid took a little delicately, 

Less having stomach for it than desire 

To close with her lord’s pleasure ; but Geraint 
Ate all the mowers’ victual unawares, 

And when he found all empty, was amazed ; 

And “ Boy,” said he, ‘‘ I have eaten all, but take 
A horse and arms for guerdon; choose the best.” 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 

** My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.” 

‘¢ You will be all the wealthier,” cried the Prince. 


The story is told with a rough humour which reminds us of 
the tales of, giants and knights which enchanted our childhood. 
There is great heartiness in the following description of Earl 
Doorm, who comes upon Enid when her stubborn knight has 
almost done for himself, and lies apparently dead by the road 
side. We both see and hear the man. 


‘ But at the point of noon the huge Earl Doorm, 
Broad-faced with under-fringe of russet beard, 
Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey, 

Came riding with a hundred lances up ; 

But ere he came, like one that hails a ship, 
Cried out with a big voice, ‘“ What, is he dead?” 
**No, no, not dead !” she answer’d in all haste. 
‘¢ Would some of your kind people take him up, 
And bear him hence out of this cruel sun: 

Most sure am I, quite sure, he is not dead.”’ 


His serving-men are not less happily shown to us, when 
ordered by their master to attend to the prostrate knight. 


‘ He spake, and past away, 
But left two brawny spearmen, who advanced, 
Each growling like a dog, when his good bone 
Seems to be pluck’d at by the village boys 
Who love to vex him eating, and he fears 
To lose his bone, and lays his foot upon it, 
Gnawing and growling: so the ruffians growl’d, 
Fearing to lose, and all for a dead man, 
Their chance of booty from the morning’s raid.’ 


And Enid, though touched here and there with a trait of modern 
refinement, is not so far above her age as to excite pity. If she 
is satisfied so are we at the reconciliation. When healed in 
body and mind, and bearing her from a host of enemies— 


‘Geraint upon the horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his foot 
She set her own and climb’d; he turn’d his face 
And kiss’d her climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away. 


‘ And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
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Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 

Than lived thro’ her, who in that perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart, 
And felt him hers again: she did not weep, 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain.’ 


The next Idyll, ‘ Vivien,’ is in another vein altogether, subtle 
and full of warning. Perhaps no better medium could have 
been found for illustrating the melancholy fact, how easily a 
man’s mature wisdom may be beguiled by an artful woman. 
Hither the story is told in two ways, or Mr. Tennyson has adapted 
it to this moral; but it is only justice to the lady to state that 
there is another side. We read 


‘How Merlin was assotted and doted on one of the ladies of the Lake. 
He would let her have no rest, but always he would be with her in every 
place, and ever she made Merlin good cheere, till she had learned of him 
all manner of thing that she desired; and he was so sore assotted uppon 
her that he might not be from her. * * And she made him sware to use 
no enchantment on her. She was passing weary of him, and was afraid of 
him, because he was a divel’s son.’ —Sir Thos, Malory’s King Arthur, vol. i. 
p. 116. 


But our poet makes Vivien the temptress and pursuer for the 
sake of a certain charm, wrought with ‘woven paces and with 


waving hands,’ whereby a man might be ‘lost to life and use 
and name and fame.’ This she wishes to possess in order to 
revenge herself for the contempt into which her manners had 
brought her with the court; and a good deal for the mere 
pleasure of making a fool of a wise man : 


‘ As fancying that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quench’d.’ 


In this Idyll or novelette graceful poetry is made the vehicle for 
much keen observation and experience. His sympathies are 
with Merlin, through whom the truth is very skilfully wrought 
out, that mere abstract knowledge of men is worth very little 
when we come to practice. We are all more on an equality in 
this respect than could be supposed. There are persons who 
seem to possess an instinctive insight into character, who talk 
with a surprising perception of motives, but who are quite as 
often taken in as the rest of us; like the poor Merlin who sees 
every step of Vivien’s treachery, aud yet is its victim. The 
truth is, these quick-sighted people do not really trust them- 
selves as we trust them; their own likings are not guarded by 
their penetration. When inclination steps in, the man is no 
longer clear-sighted for himself, and we witness the perversity of 
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his using his sense to see the snare, and contemning it when 
it would save him; not believing in himself, choosing to mis- 
trust his own judgment because it says what he does not like to 
hear. Thus Merlin records his misgivings of the enchantress’s 
serpent wiles in exquisite metaphor— 


‘ And Merlin lock’d his hand in hers and said: 
““O did you never lie upon the shore, 
And watch the curl’d white of the coming wave 
Glass’d in the slippery sand before it breaks ? 
Ev’n such a wave, but not so pleasurable, 
Dark in the glass of some presageful mood, 
Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 
And then I rose and fled from Arthur’s court 
To break the mood. You follow’d me unask’d ; 
And when I look’d, and saw you following still, 
My mind involved yourself the nearest thing 
Tn that mind-mist: for shall I tell you truth ? 
You seemed that wave about to break upon me 
And sweep me from my hold upon the world, 
My use and name and fame.”’ 


And when he reproaches himself with having ever hinted at the 
charm she asks for— 


‘Too much I trusted, when I told you that, 
And stirr’d this vice in you which ruin’d man 
Thro’ woman the first hour; for howsoe’er 
In children a great curiousness be well, 

Who have to learn themselves and all the world, 
In you, that are no child, for still I find 

Your face is practised, when I spell the lines, 

I call it,—well, I will not call it vice: 

But since you name yourself the summer fly, 

I well could wish a cobweb for the gnat, 

That settles, beaten back, and beaten back 
Settles, till one could yield for weariness.’ 


And when the web is closing round him he is still aware of it. 


‘But, Vivien, when you sang me that sweet rhyme, 
I felt as tho’ you knew this cursed charm, 
Were proving it on me, and that I lay 
And felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame.’ 

The mention of this song brings us to a point where we must 
record a protest, and this on the author’s strongest point of lan- 
guage. Either a whim of mere imitation has for the time 
superseded every principle of taste, or there are evidences of a 
fastidious ear having overreached itself. There is something 
ominous when the master of harmonies finds his ears tickled 
by such a jingle as the following stanza; and the whole song is 
too much on the same model. Was ever our English chopped 
into such mincemeat? and we see the effect, whatever it is, is 
the result, not of carelessness but over-care. 

VOL. II. N° III. Oo 
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‘ “My name, once mine, now thine, is closelier mine, 
For fame, could fame be mine, that fame were thine, 
And shame, could shame be thine, that shame were mine. 
So trust me not at all or all in all.”’ 


And of this catching puzzle the poet thinks so well that our 
extract is followed by a comment. , 
‘This rhyme 
Is like the fair pearl-necklace of the Queen, 


That burst in dancing, and the pearls were spilt; 
Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept.’ 


Except in Enid’s. song on ‘ Fortune’s wheel,’ we note a decided 
falling off in the lyrical passages throughout the work. When 
we compare its songs with those of ‘The Princess’ we are con- 
scious of a change which we fear cannot be merely temporary 
or accidental. Do people outgrow the power of writing songs? 
we ask ourselves. But this is croaking. We would willingly 
believe it a brief obscuration or mere archaism; the rather as 
our poet’s ear is unquestionably set in many other parts of 
the work to the cramping monosyllabic strain of the prose 
history. In illustration of this pervading and probably conscious 
influence we will, as occasion requires, extract a few sentences 
from Sir Thomas Malory. Here is ‘Sir Bors’’ defence of the 
Queen, when she is wrongfully charged with poisoning a knight 
at a feast. 


‘ «Faire lords,” said Sir Bors, ‘‘ mee seemeth yee say not as yee should 
say, for never yet in all my daies knew I nor heard say that ever she was 
a destroyer of any good knight; but at all times, as far as I ever could 
know, shee was always a maintainer of good knights, and alway shee hath 
been large and free of her goods to all good knights, and the most boun- 
teous lady of her gifts and her good grace that ever I saw or heard speak 
of; and therefore it were great shame*unto us all unto our most noble 
king’s wife if we suffer her to be shamefully slaine.” ’—Sir Thos. Malory, 
vol. iii. p. 194. 


And now Tennyson. We take the speech of the young novice 
in the last tale, with its studied recurrence of the same words,— 


‘Ah, sweet lady, the King’s grief 
For his own self, and his own Queen, and realm, 
Must needs be thrice as great as any of ours. 
For me, I thank the saints, I am not great. 
For if there ever come a grief to me 
I cry my cry in silence, and have done: 
None knows it, and my tears have brought me good : 
But even were the griefs of little ones 
As great as those of great ones, yet this grief 
Ts added to the griefs the great must bear, 
That howsoever much they may desire 
Silence, they cannot weep behind a cloud.’ 
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Or Elaine’s answer, on being questioned of her love, which, in 
the ‘Historie,’ stands thus: ‘So methought ever, said the 
damoselle, ‘for never or that time for no knight that ever I 
saw, loved I never none erst.’ Vol. iii. p. 212. And is rendered 
by the poet— 
‘So myself— 

I know not if I know what true love is, 

But if I know, then, if I love not him, 

Methinks there is none other I can love.’ 


And all the innocent ladies of the story speak in the same 
dialect. The artful Vivien, to whom we now return, has a 
larger vocabulary. 

Passing by the old glassy-headed conjuror, who lived on 
grass, and his hard book, both descriptions creditable to the 
author’s (we imagine) unassisted invention, we must give the 
portrait of Vivien in anger. The skeleton outline seen dimly 
under the lovely feature flashes upon us a powerful image of 
white rage. 


‘But Vivien, gathering somewhat of his mood, 
And hearing “harlot” mutter’d twice or thrice, 
Leapt from her session on his lap, and stood 
Stiff as a viper frozen ; loathsome sight, 

How from the rosy lips of life and love, 

Flash’d the bare-grinning skeleton of death! 

White was her cheek; sharp breaths of anger puff’d 
Her fairy nostril out; her hand half-clench’d 

Went faltering sideways downward to her belt, 

And feeling; had she found a dagger there 

(For in a wink the false love turns to hate) 

She would have stabb’d him.’ 


Our readers are probably aware that she learnt the charm at 
last, and in a trice shut up the wizard in the hollow oak, where 
‘lost to life and sense and use and fame,’ he remains to this 


day. 

The two latter Idylls are founded on the more familiar 
interests of King Arthur’s story. Everybody knows about Sir 
Lancelot, and what an influence the very name was in that 
time when the hapless Francesca read to her eternal loss— 


‘ Di Lancilotto come amor lo strinse.’ 


He has a distinct individuality separating him from his com- 

panions of the round table; his chroniclers are not content with 

mere achievements, they draw a character; he is consistent ; he 

acts upon motives we understand, and is intelligible. But for the 

one blot, the cloud overshadowing his honour and conscience, the 

sin which his historians think so interesting, the character is 
0 
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even now a fine one. He is a perfect mirror of manners. His 
greatness is real, and does not depend on circumstances. He 
shines out as princely and chivalrous a knight, going to the 
rescue of the queen in the (seeming) hangman’s cart as on 
his matchless charger. He is too great to stand upon his 
dignity, and has the distinguishing quality of a gentleman, 
that he always knows what to do—always is in his right place ; 
from that grace of manner which arises out of a simple, unre- 
flecting, well-founded self-confidence. There is a hearty, gene- 
rous humanity about him, which, when joined to courage and 
success, will in all ages make a man the darling of knights, of 
ladies, and the people. 


‘ Ah, Sir Launcelot, thou were head of all Christen knights; and now 
I dare say that Sir Launcelot there thou liest, thou were never matched 
of none earthly knight’s hands; and thou were the curtiest knight that 
ever bare shield: and thou were the truest friend of thy lover that ever 
bestrood horse; and thou were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever 
loved woman; and thou were the kindest man that ever strooke with 
sword; and thou were the meekest man and the gentlest that ever eate in 
hall among ladies; and thou were the sternest man to thy mortall foe 
that ever put speare in the rest.’—Sir Thos. Malory, vol. iii. p. 346. 


Thus speaks ‘Sir Ector,’ as, casting down helmet, shield, and 
sword, he laments over his brother in blood and knighthood, 


stretched in all the state of death before him. The éloge has a 
heartfelt eloquence of its own, which beats many a longer and 
more ambitious oration: but, as we have said, the style rises 
where Sir Lancelot is the hero. Thus his adventures are nar- 
rated in a higher diction than those of the ruder heroes, as in 
his quest of the Sancgrael, which, for his sins, he was not per- 
mitted to achieve. Let our readers note, in the opening of the 
following passage, the peculiar musical rhythm of recurring 
words and ideas at Poo intervals. We find it also in the Idylls 
as ‘ nestling in a nest’ ‘maiden passion for a maid.” The knight is 
wandering on strange seas when 


‘So it befell upon a night at midnight he arrived afore a castle on the 
backe side, which was rich and faire, and there was a posterne that 
opened toward the sea, and was open without any keeping, save two lions 
kept the entrie, and the moone shined cleare. 

‘Anon, Sir Launcelot heard a voice that said, ‘‘ Launcelot, goe out of 
this ship, and enter into the castle, where thou shalt see a great part of 
thy desire.” Then he runne to his armes and armed him, and so he went 
unto the gate and saw the two lions; then he set hands to his sword and 
drew it; then came there sudainly a dwarfe, that smote him upon the 
arme so sore that the sword fell out of his hand. Then hee heard a voice 
that said, ‘‘ Oh, man of evill faith and poore beliefe, wherefore beleevest 
thou more in thy harneis then in thy Maker? for hee might more availe 
thee then thine armour, in whose service thou art set.” Then said Sir 
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Launcelot, ‘‘ Faire Father, Jesu Christ, I thank thee for thy great mercy 
that thou reprovest mee for my misdeede; now see I well that thou 
holdest me for thy servant.” Then tooke hee again his sword, and put 
it upon his shield, and made a crosse on his forehead, and ‘came to the 
lions, and they made semblant to doe him harme, notwithstanding he 
passed by them without hurt, and entred into the castle to the chiefe 


foretresse, and there were they all at; rest.’—Sir Thos. Malory, vol. iii. 
p. 175. 


And in his own address there is a similar distinction, while the 
other knights deliver themselves without any respect or regard 
for our ears, Sir Lancelot has rounded periods that remind us 
of Shakspeare. 


‘For wit yee well this is dishonour unto you all, knights of the round 
table, to see and know'so noble a lady and so curteous a queene as queene. 
Guenever is, to be thus rebuked and shamed among you.’—Sir Thos. 
Malory, vol. iii. p. 195. 


We dwell on the prestige that hangs about this mirror of 
chivalry, embodying in his virtues and errors the middle-age 
ideal of manhood, to account for the poet’s questionable choice 
of subject. It is the worst of the boasted legends of King 
Arthur, which are supposed to hold in solution so much of the 
highest, purest sentiment, that you cannot fairly encounter them 
without some damage or confusion to the moral sense. The 
principles may be lofty, poetical, even religious, but the human 
interest is earthward. The loves of Tristram and Queen Isolde, 
of Sir Lancelot and Guinevere, colour the whole story ; they are the 
centres round which king, knights, and ladies group themselves. 
Mr. Tennyson’s use of the subject is especially liable to this risk. 
He has chosen, not the heroism, the perilous adventures, the 
righting of wrongs, but the domestic incidents as presenting a 
strange picturesque phase of human life. He has sought to 
bring this to our level, to make us understand it—to account for 
what is grotesque or brutal, till we can see a reason in it. This 
is not so difficult where Guinevere is concerned, for in the 
legends she is as fine a lady as Lancelot is a knight. It has, in 
fact, been too easy to Mr. cue As seen in his third Idyll, 
there is really no difference in the impression left on our minds 
between his queen and the well-drawn frail one of a fashionable 
novel: there is not enough touch of antiquity about her to 
satisfy decorum. It is lowering poetry to make it the vehicle 
of Lancelot and Guinevere’s loves and schemes and recrimina- 
tions: there are pages of talk that might pass in a modern 
drawing-room. When poetry does deal with such things, it 
should be in a tragic vein, with Fate lowering overhead, and the 
avenging Furies within call. Not that our poet does not very 
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roperly shake his head at it all, and he takes care that Sir 
ene shall have no easy time of it, while thus 


‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true :’ 


but his page is too easy narrative—he is too much the mere 
chronicler; and such a courteous modern grace is thrown over 
all, that we seem to be exchanging the rude corruptions of a 
barbarous age for the more refined ones of our own. We hear 
the actors in this ancient scandal rail at the world, at detractors, 
at enemies, just as their successors do now, and excuse them- 
selves with quite a subtle elegance of diction. As an instance 
of the cool, confidential, modern tone of these lovers, we would 
adduce the conversation of several pages that ensues on Sir 
Lancelot making an excuse for not going to the king’s diamond 
jousts (page 152). Though all the dbrenséances are observed, 
nothing is gained by such easy detail, mee indeed, to prove 
the poet’s facility in adapting his flowing blank verse to every 
need. 

The story of ‘Elaine’ is that of ‘the lady of Shalott,’ with 
many differences. She sits in a tower; she dies for love; she 
is borne in a funeral barge to Camelot. It keeps very close 
to the legend, only refining and softening it to our ideas. The 
point with the chronicler is, to exhibit the peerless knight’s con- 
stancy under difficult and embarrassing circumstances. He 
comes by chance to the castle of Elaine’s father, bound on a 
secret adventure, and leaves his shield in Elaine’s keeping, with- 
out revealing his name. As we realize the vacant, tedious 
hours that ladies must have endured in those four-turreted 
remote abodes, without books, without letters, without roads, 
without society, we cannot wonder that a fine gentleman, fresh 
from the world, the court, the tournament, suddenly enlivening 
the intolerable dulness of their leisure, should make a perilous 
impression. The knight’s manner and physiognomy are finely 
drawn. 


‘He spoke and ceased: the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

The great and guilty love he bare the Queen, 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one, 

The flower of all the west and all the world, 
Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 

And drove him into wastes and solitudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul. 
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Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the goodliest man, 
That ever among ladies ate in Hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 

However marr’d, of more than twice her years, 
Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom. 


‘Then the great knight, the darling of the court, 
Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 
But kindly man moving among his kind.’ 


Elaine notes it all, and not less that 


‘Whenever in her hovering to and fro 
The lily maid had striven to make him cheer, 
There brake a sudden-beaming tenderness 
Of manners and of nature: and she thought 
That all was nature, all, perchance, for her. 
And all night long his face before her lived, 
As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest ; so the face before her lived, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Of noble things, and held her from her sleep. 


The women of that day are all possessed of great spirit and 
determination ; they ‘ak vigorously towards their own aims, 
and have won the poet’s sympathy on the principle, perhaps, 
of helping those who will fea themselves. Elaine the next 
morning persuades the knight to wear her favour, a request 
he consents to half unwillingly, though unconscious of her Arif. 
Then follows the tournament, into ak our poet throws great 


life and animation. The unknown knight wins of course, but is 
wounded, and retires to a hermitage; ‘the which, as the historie 
says, was under a wood, with a great ome on the other side, 


and a faire water running under it.’ Here Elaine seeks him 
out, and tends on him, nursing at the same time her fatal 
passion, till, when her brother and Sir Lancelot escort her back 
to her father’s castle, and he asks by what boon he can repay 
her kindness, she frankly confesses her love, and asks to be his 
wife ; or, if not, ‘to serve and follow him through the world.’ 
He parries the proposal with all courteous tact, and her father 
entreats his guest to disabuse his daughter by some discourtesy. 
He replies 

‘«“ That were against me: what I can I will;” 

And there that day remain’d, and toward even 
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Sent for his shield: full meekly rose the maid, 
Stript off the case, and gave the naked shield ; 
Then, when she heard his horse upon the stones, 
Unclasping flung the casement back, and look’d 
Down on his helm, from which her sleeve had gone. 
And Lancelot knew the little clinking sound ; 
And she by tact of love was well aware 

That Lancelot knew that she was looking at him. 
And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 
Nor bade farewell, but sadly rode away. 

This was the one discourtesy that he used.’ 


We are always struck with the poet’s quick imagination in 
conjuring up appropriate sound. There is much of this in ‘ The 
Princess. There he realizes the stillness of a girls’ college ; and 
when men were first introduced 


‘To them the doors gave way 
Groaning, and on the vestal entry shrieked 
The virgin marble under iron heel.’ 


Here ‘the little clinking sound’ of the lattice plants us at 
once in the castle court, and gives a sort of stereoscopic reality 
as he hits off the effect upon the ear of the rude workmanship of 
the period. But the merit of this Idyll in particular ¢s its 
reality. ‘The nearness with which we are brought to fabulous 


times is a new sensation. ‘The poet lives in the scene he draws. 
It is not fancy, it is sight; and this vividness is due to the 
terseness of the wording. We are not allowed to forget our- 
selves in poetical fancies, where a few simple words can tell a 
plain tale. 

But we pass on to the concluding story, embracing Guine- 
vere’s repentance. Of course the chronicler took care that she 
should repent. She retires to a convent, takes the veil, becomes 
abbess, and dies in the odour of sanctity; and Sir Lancelot’s 
course is nearly the same. The great feature in Mr. Tennyson’s 
version is the fine part he gives the king, in which it must be 
observed he follows (and, according to all precedent, has a per- 
fect right to do so) his own ideal. The old writers represent 
Arthur, when the éclaircissement comes, as viewing the affair solely 
in its political aspect: all the man with them merges in the 
leader and legislator. He regards the loss of Sir Lancelot as a 
premier might his most influential adherent. 


‘* Ah, Jesu, mercy!” said the king; ‘‘he is a marvellous knight of 
prowesse. Alas! me sore repenteth that ever Sir Launcelot should bee 
against mee; now I am sure that the noble fellowship of the round table 
is broken for ever, for with him will hold many a noble knight; and now 
it is befallen so,” said King Arthur, “that I may not with my worship 
but that the queen must suffer death * * * Much more am I sorrier 
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for my good knight’s losse then for the losse of my queene, for queenes 
might I have enough, but such a fellowship of good knights shall never 
be together in no company.” ’"—Sir Thos. Malory, vol. iii. p. 287. 


As the founder of chivalry, he is too absorbed in the idea to 
have a personality and interests of his own. But in the more 
noble rendering of the story his sense of wrong invests him with 
humanity. False and totally unreal as his position has hitherto 
been, tarnished by a wife’s dishonour, when the end comes, and 
the extinction of his dream, he rises to the majesty which has 
failed him hitherto. The blending of the mythical with the 
actual is a masterpiece of the poet's art. In the hushed mys- 
terious scene, half sight half sound, which we witness through 
the fallen Guinevere’s sensations; with her shrinking ears and 
abject despair; his words do not lose their nature, while they 
are yet the voice of doom. 

She sits in her convent cell, wrapped in a doubtful contrition, 
when 

‘There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
A murmuring whisper thro’ the nunnery ran, 
Then on a sudden a cry, “ The King.” She sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening; but when armed feet 
Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 
And grovell’d with her face against the floor : 
There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King: 
And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous and hollow like a Ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed the King's. 


‘« Tiest thou here so low, the child of one 
I honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame ? 
Well is it that no child is born of thee. 
The children born of thee are swrod and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea. 


”? 


On her, in solemn and magnificent language he lays the 
burden of fallen hopes, and of all the evil that is to come, and 
bids a stern yet tender farewell, while she neither looks nor 
speaks—prostrate in unutterable shame. The king’s departure, 
our last sight of him, is in keeping with all the mystery and 
sentiment which for so many ages has hung round his name. 


‘Then, listening till those armed steps were gone, 
Rose the pale Queen, and in her anguish found 
The casement: ‘ Peradventure,” so she thought, 
“Tf I might see his face, and not be seen.” 

And lo, he sat on horseback at the door! 
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And near him the sad nuns with each a light 
Stood, and he gave them charge about the Queen, 
To guard and foster her for evermore. 

And while he spake to these, his helm was lower’d, 
To which for crest the golden dragon clung 

Of Britain; so she did not see the face, 

Which then was as an angel’s, but she saw, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 

Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire. 

And even then he turn’d; and more and more 
The moony vapour rolling round the King, 

Who seem’d the phantom of a Giant in it, 
Enwound him fold by fold, and made him gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 

Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.’ 


This closing Idyll has passages of pure poetic fancy in a more 
playful vein. The little novice’s catalogue of omens and fairy 
appearances which welcomed in King Arthur and the fair reign 
of chivalry is admirable for its life, and also for its keeping and 
fitness to the period. This harmony and fitness is one of the 
poet’s most constant merits, and is to the fancy what tact is to 
the manner. The imagination is kept subordinate to the range 
and circumstances of the scene. His similes are constantly those 
that would suggest themselves to the bystander, whether taken 
from natural or artificial objects; that 1s, they accord with the 
habits of thought of the time. Thus Enid and Geraint, in 
their sullen estrangement— 

‘ The two remain’d 
Apart by all the chamber’s width, and mute 
As creatures voiceless thro’ the fault of birth, 
Or two wild men supporters of a shield, 


Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield.’ 


And when the surly knight kills the three bandits, he 


‘ Dismounting like a man 
That skins the wild beast after slaying him, 
Stript from the three dead wolves of woman born 
The three gay suits of armour.’ 


And Enid, on finding herself helpless in Earl Doorm’s hands, 


‘Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 
As of a wild thing taken in the trap, 
Which sees the trapper coming thro’ the wood.’ 


The ruder mechanism of the time is never forgotten: when 
her old lover furtively scans and approaches her— 


‘Then rose Limours, and looking at his feet, 
Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fail, 
Crost and came near.’ 
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When Guinevere’s conscience disturbs her— 


‘A vague spiritual fear— 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls— 
Held her awake.’ 

The way in which metaphor suggests itself widely differs in 
different minds. With one it is a search: there is the impulse, 
the need, as it were, of illustration, to give force to the idea; 
and in this case the similes are lofty, ambitious, Miltonic, drawn 
from a wide range. The poet’s eye wanders from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven. With another, images and like- 
nesses steal into the thoughts unawares; the mind broods in 
congenial scenes, and every object brought before it in this 
mood associates itself with the reason and fancy, ready to spring 
into conscious being, simultaneously with thought. As a rule, 
Mr. Tennyson’s metaphor is of this order; not that all poets do 
not vary their moods, and exchange tem eraments for a time; but 
this seems the most natural to him. In ‘ The Princess,’ where 
he assumes the ‘ mock-heroic gigantesque’ style, the similes are 
very finely in this vein ; and here tact is a second nature, sug- 
gesting a rush of prodigious imagery; and likening the cold, 
awful princess to all big-sounding, remote, unfamiliar things. 
Her voice in grief and scorn, 

‘ Like a bell 


Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling tower 
Rung ruin.’ 


When she draws up to her proud height she grew 


‘Tall as a figure lengthened on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine.’ 


When her imperial will is thwarted, she is 


‘A river level with the dam, 
Ready to burst and flood the world with foam ;’ 


and then stands looking out into the night : 


‘ Fixt like a beacon-tower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead.’ 


When he would express her fixed purpose she stands 


‘ Like a stately pine 
Set in a cataract on an island-crag, 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck’d from the dark heart of the long hills, roll 
The torrents, dash’d to the vale.’ 
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These are specimens of search. Nature is ransacked to find 
parallels to such mighty emotions; but similes that suggest 
themselves are of a different class; that come unasked when 
the poet is enjoying that nothing-to-do leisure which is so 
essential a part of his business: when sauntering and dream- 
ing by shore or sounding waves or brook or pool, in wood and 
meadow and farm and garden, his whole being is open to im- 
pressions, and he allows the influences of the hour, whatever 
they may be, an undisputed sway. It is strange the little 
effects which will fix themselves permanently on the memory 
in this mood when men reason and moralize without knowing 
it; as where resentment for a small injury— 


‘ Rankled in him and ruffled all his heart, 
As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast.’ 


In the whole series of poems the action of water, whether in 
wave or foam or cataract or running stream or mantling pool, 
is dwelt upon with a persistence that might seem monotonous, 
but that every picture is of some separate effect, and the result 
of close and long observation. And the life that haunts these 
scenes, and every scene where the mind can expatiate undis- 
turbed, is as minutely apprehended. The dragon-fly, the gnat, 
the butterfly, the earth-worm, the caterpillar, are seen at their 
work. 
‘ The tender things that being caught feign death ;’ 


the flight of 


‘ A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 
When some one batters at the dove-cote doors; 
the 
‘ Three horses that have broken fence, 
And glutted all night long breast-deep in corn ;’ 


the same animal that ‘hears the corn-bin open and pricks up 
his ears;’ ‘the swallows out of time who wonder why they 
come ;’ the parrot that turns 
‘Up thro’ gilt wires a crafty, loving eye, 
And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 
And bites it for true love, and not for harm ;’ 


the ‘crumpled poppy from the sheaf,’—all furnish fresh and 
wonderfully apt illustration ; apt in a sense that the unfamiliar 
metaphor can never be. The same musing mood finds happy 
similitudes in the mere abstract processes of the intellect. ‘In 
Memoriam’ is full of this. This, for instance, is a confusion 
familiar to us all :— 
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‘As when we dwell upon a word we know 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why.’ 


The following from his ‘Dream’ is perhaps an experience we 
cannot all assume for ourselves, but we can sympathize :— 


‘I started once, or seem’d to start in pain, 
Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak 
As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 
And flushes all the cheek.’—Poems, p. 152. 


And this fine impersonation of Ignorance, as viewed by the calm, 
reflecting mind, occurs in the Idylls— 


* And smiling as a Master smiles at one 
That is not of his school, nor any school 
But that where blind and naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long; he answer’d her.’ 


And as the sensations of inner consciousness, so the great fore- 
boding is constantly rising to the surface and dimly figuring forth 
itself in apt and sad illustration. The idea of death in its cold 
obstruction is often brought before us with startling realization ; 
pressing upon us the more heavily in contrast with the vivid, 
stirring, pleasurable existence, the happy tumult of thought and 
feeling this mortal life, seen in the hues of his bright verse, is 


made to appear. What strange sympathy with ebbing life; 
what a yearning leave-taking of familiar things is in the words, 


‘ Ah! sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square !’ 


It is death in its darkness and decay that chills the warm 
sensient nature, that ‘makes his very heart faint and his whole 
soul grieve,’ and that intrudes itself the one repellant root and 
meaning of every sad, dreary scene; as where Guinevere, in her 
remorse, sits with the novice— 


‘One low light betwixt them burn’d, 
Blurr’d by the creeping mist, for all abroad, 
Beneath a moon unseen albeit at full, 

The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still.’ 


It is full time to draw our somewhat desultory remarks to 
a close. There is not much anticipation, not much lookin 
beyond in the a beautiful and varied life’s work, the 
poet’s collected labours. We experience often a half-defined 
regret—a sense of void and sadness haunts us—we realize a 
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want. Mr. Tennyson can paint this world in all its phases, in 
its past, its future; its present best of all. All that makes 
our life glowing, passionate, and real, has found expression 
and has been set forth in new and bright colours by his verse. 
But the blue empyrean is not his element. Where ear and 
sight and feeling have taught so much, perhaps it is not 
reasonable to expect flights beyond their range and out of their 
influences. This world is very well worth describing ; this life 
is a very responsible and glorious possession ; we do not com- 
plain that some devote their highest powers to setting them 
forth and giving us keener knowledge of their beauty and 
worth than we had before. It is our own fault if we allow our 
range to be bounded by another’s horizon. The concentration, 
no doubt, has snares which our poet may not always have 
escaped, but truth, though it does not embrace the infinite, must 
elevate and refine. We have confidence in the moral value of 
every conscientious, faithful devotion of gifts and powers; 
though the work may be undertaken without a deliberate, 
controlling, moral purpose beyond that of delineating life in 
nature, aid in man, as the poet’s eye has seen and his heart in- 
terpreted them. 
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MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 


. 3 appearance of a connected history of Rome from its 

foundation to the times of the first Caesar must be an event 
of great interest to all students of antiquity. Hitherto the same 
fatality which has deprived us of so many classical records of the 
most important periods of Roman history has interfered also 
with modern attempts to combine our imperfect materials. The 
correct and methodical work of Dean Liddell is somewhat de- 
ficient in animation; and, with this exception, the school his- 
tories of Keightley and Schmitz alone present us with a con- 
nected summary of the whole history. Niebuhr and Arnold 
left their works in a fragmentary state. Mr. Merivale has, by 
choice, confined himself to the history of the Empire and its im- 
mediate antecedents. The scale, moreover, on which the three 
last works have been completed or conceived, must render them , 
inaccessible to all but professed students. Dr. Mommsen offers 
us, in three volumes of moderate size, a connected narrative 
from the foundation of the city to the fall of the republic, and 
promises an account of the imperial period in two more; and 
his task hitherto has been performed with a success which, in 
our judgment, must place his work at the head of its department 
of literature. When we add that at least half of it is occupied 
in dealing with the hundred and twenty years between the 
battles of Pydna and Thapsus, our readers will perceive at once 
how important a void is heady filled, and how independent our 
author’s judgment is as to the relative importance of different 
parts of his subject. 

Dr. Mommsen’s qualifications for his task are remarkable. 
He is singularly happy in giving the leading features of national 
and individual character; lively and picturesque in narrative 
and description ; gifted with a great power of massing details 
together into a clear and interesting summary; and especially 
vivid in pictures of the state of parties and of public feeling at 
important moments. He has evidently added, to his high 
natural endowments, the instruction which a life passed in a 
revolutionary era must afford. We think we shall serve our 
readers better by giving them a notion of the contents of his 
book than by criticising it: on one or two points only, in the 





* Romische Geschichte: von Theodor Mommsen. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 
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later narrative, where we think the author has been betrayed 
into an unjust estimate of great historic characters, we may 
perhaps venture to question his decisions. 

The earlier period of Roman ‘history’ is not a favourable field 
for the display of Dr. Mommsen’s peculiar talents. Perhaps the 
only possible alternatives are the comprehensive scepticism of 
Sir G. C. Lewis and an imaginative theory like Niebuhr’s 
Yet even in this part of our author’s work are to be found 
some valuable remarks on the importance of particular critical 
moments in the world’s history—such, for instance, as the year 
480 B.c.—and on the varying power and relations of Etruria, 
Greece, and Carthage. Nor do we know of any passage in 
which a clearer account is given of the different conflicting 
elements, the combinations and changes of which form the 
political life of Rome, than that in which Dr. Mommsen speaks 
of the three struggles between citizen and ruler, old and new 
citizen, poor and rich. 

We pass without further preface to the time at which real 
history begins: when political disputes had been set at rest for 
a century ; when Rome had secured her position in central and 
southern Italy by a well-devised system of fortresses ; and when, 
‘as at Olympia, the previous victors met for a second and more 
serious conflict, Rome, Carthage, and Macedon appeared on the 
amphitheatre of the world for a last decisive struggle.’ 

The early life and character of Pyrrhus, the chivalrous king 
of the Epirots, are described with much sympathy, yet with dis- 
crimination. His material position did not allow him to be an 
Alexander. Threatened at home by the superior resources of 
Macedon, confronted in Italy by Rome, and regarded by Car- 
thage with a jealousy ripening into actual hostility, his po- 
sition was very different from that of Alexander setting out 
from loyal Macedon and submissive Greece to conquer the 
effete Persian empire. His design of founding a new state, of 
which Syracuse or Tarentum should be the capital, and which 
should add Southern Italy and Sicily to his hereditary do- 
minions, showed true genius; and his military talents were 
not inadequate to its fulfilment. But even had he avoided 
mistakes of policy, he could hardly have triumphed over the 
difficulties of his position. And in political ability, compared 
to Alexander, he was a ‘Constable de Bourbon compared to a 
Louis XI’ 


‘King Pyrrhus was the son of an acid prince of the Molossi, who had 
been honoured by Alexander as a relation and trusty vassal, and who, 
after Alexander’s death, had lost crown and life in the vortex of Macedo- 
nian family politics. His son, then six years old, had been saved by 
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Glaucias, prince of the Illyrian Taulantians, and in course of the struggles 
for the possession of Macedonia, had been restored to his principality by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, while yet a boy. He lost it again in a few years, 
owing to the influence of the opposite party, and began his military career 
as an exiled prince in the train of the Macedonian generals. His cha- 
racter soon obtained recognition. He shared the last campaigns of 
Antigonus: and Alexander’s old marshal was much pleased with the born 
soldier, who, in the judgment of his gray-haired general, only wanted 
years to be the first warrior of his time. The defeat of Ipsus brought 
him a hostage to Alexandria, to the court of the founder of the Lagid 
dynasty ; where his bold and sturdy nature, and his soldier-like spirit, 
which thoroughly despised all that was not military, drew on him as 
decidedly the observation of the statesman-like king Ptolemy, as his manly 
beauty, which neither his wild glance nor his heavy tread marred, did 
that of the royal ladies. At this time the bold Demetrius was founding 
himself a new kingdom in Macedonia, naturally with the thought of 
making it the centre of a new empire like Alexander’s. It was worth 
while to give him occupation at home: and the Lagid, who knew tho- 
roughly how to employ for his delicate policy such fiery spirits as the 
Epirot youth, forwarded his own interests as well as did a pleasure to 
his queen Berenice when he gave his step-daughter Antigone in marriage 
to the young prince, and lent his powerful influence to his dear “son” for 
his restoration to his home.’ 


After pointing out how, but for the unseasonable jealousy of 
the Macedonians, Pyrrhus might have acquired a power which 
would have changed the history of the world, Dr. Mommsen 


continues— 


‘Pyrrhus could not content himself with regularly inspecting the 
accounts of the royal herdsmen, receiving the usual presents of cattle 
from his brave Epirots, exchanging oaths of allegiance and fidelity to the 
laws at the altar of Zeus, and carousing all night to ratify the covenant. 
If there was no place for him on the throne of Macedon he could not 
stay at home: he felt equal to the first place and would not occupy the 
second. His eyes therefore turned to more distant objects. . . . A won- 
derful charm attaches to the name of the Epirot; a peculiar sympathy, 
partly, indeed, owing to his chivalrous and amiable character, but still 
more to the circumstance that he was the first Greek who met the 
Romans in battle. With him begin those relations between Rome and 
Hellas on which the whole later development of ancient, and an 
essential part of modern civilization rest. The battle between phalanxes 
and cohorts, mercenaries and militia, military monarchy and senatorial 
government, individual talent and national strength; this struggle 
between Rome and Hellenism was first fought out in the battles between 
Pyrrhus and the Roman generals ; and although the defeated party often 
afterwards appealed to a new trial by battle, every subsequent engage- 
ment only confirmed thé decision. But though the Greeks are inferior 
in the council-chamber and on the field of battle, their superiority is as 
decided in every contest that is not political; and even these very strug- 
gles make us anticipate that Rome’s victory over the Greeks will be 
different from those over Gauls and Phoenicians: and that Aphrodite’s 
magic first begins to work when lances have been shivered and shield and 
helmet are laid aside.’ 

VOL. II. N®. III. P 
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The narrative of the Punic wars is clear and striking, but 
presents, perhaps, few points of novelty to one acquainted with 
Arnold’s volumes. Dr. Mommsen is severe in his criticisms on 
the Roman delay in commencing hostilities when Saguntum 
might have been saved, and on the military system which placed 
the command of the armies at the disposal of popular elec- 
tions—a system which received a severe and just rebuke at 
Thrasymene and Cann. Flaminius and Varro do not receive 
a more lenient sentence than they did from their aristocratic 
contemporaries ; and even the more respected names of Fabius 
and Scipio do not escape censure. The Carthaginian character, 
and those of the greatest men who belonged to that nation, are 
portrayed with force, originality, and clearness. The Cartha- 
ginians were enterprising and bold seamen and brave soldiers 
on occasion ; but their real vocation was commerce ; they were 
deficient in political capacity. Like their Tyrian parents and 
Jewish cousins, they joined an ineradicable love for their homes 
with a willingness to submit to foreign suzerainty, and were 
forced into the path of foreign conquest almost against their 
will. Compared with other members of the Semitic family, 
they possessed neither the spiritual gifts of the Jew nor the sci- 
entific acquirements of the Babylonian. 

We would willingly, were it not necessary to observe some 
limit in quotation, extract the characters of Hamilcar and 
Hannibal. But we cannot deny ourselves and our readers the 
pleasure of giving at some length that of Hannibal’s antagonist, 
Scipio, especially as the author’s estimate of it differs somewhat 
from any other we have seen. 


‘ The son who went to avenge the death of a father whose life he had 
saved nine years before at the Trebia, the youth with flowing locks, 
whose handsome and manly face blushed with modesty *as he offered 
himself in default of a better man for the post of danger; the mere tribune 
of the soldiers whom the votes of the people now raised to the highest 
grade of office; all this made a wonderful and inextinguishable impres- 
sion on the Roman citizens and peasantry. And, in truth, Publius Scipio 
was of an inspired and inspiring nature. He was not one of the few 
whose iron will forces the world into new tracks and determines its course 
for centuries by human strength: nor, indeed, of those who seize the 
reins of destiny for years, until its wheels pass over them. P. Scipio 
won battles and conquered provinces under the orders of the senate, and 
his military successes gave him a pre-eminent position even as a states- 
man at Rome; but this is far from making him an Alexander or a Cesar. 
As an officer, he was certainly not worth more to his country than 
M. Marcellus: and perhaps she suffered as much from his personal and 
unpatriotic policy as she benefited by his laurels. And yet a peculiar magic 
rests on this graceful and heroic figure: that clear and confident inspira- 
tion which Scipio, half seriously half in pretence, claimed, surrounds it 
like a dazzling aureole. With enough enthusiasm to warm men’s hearts, 
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and enough calculation always to decide on what was reasonable and 
never to leave ordinary means out of sight; not simple enough to share 
the belief of the people in his divine inspirations, nor thoroughgoing 
enough to dismiss it; and possessed withal by a silent inward conviction 
that he was a peculiar object of the divine favour: in a word, of a true 
prophet’s nature, standing above the people and also outside the people : 
a man of adamantine truthfulness and kingly feeling, who would have 
thought himself lowered by accepting the ordinary title of king, but did 
not any the more understand that even he was subject to the constitution 
of his country; so assured of his greatness that he knew not envy or 
hatred, and received the services of others with condescension, while 
he pardoned and pitied their faults; an excellent officer and accomplished 
diplomatist, without bearing the stamp of either profession exclusively ; 
uniting Greek culture with the fullest Roman national feeling; a skilful 
orator and of graceful manners; P. Scipio won the hearts of soldiers and 
women, of his countrymen and the Spaniards, of his rivals in the senate, 
and of his great Carthaginian antagonists. His name was soon on all 
lips ; he was the star which seemed destined to bring victory and peace 
to his country.’ 


In commenting on Scipio’s death, Dr. Mommsen says— 


‘Fortune had showered on him all the successes which it had denied to 
his antagonist: some which did, others which did not, really belong to 
him. He had added Spain, Africa, and Asia to the empire; and Rome, 
which he found the first commonwealth of Italy, was at his death the 
mistress of the civilized world. He had won so many titles from his 
victories that he could give some away to his brother and his cousin. 
Yet he spent his last years in bitter discontent, and died little past fifty 
in voluntary banishment, leaving orders to his relatives not to bury his 
remains in his native city, for which he had lived and in which his an- 
cestors rested. It is not known with accuracy what drove him from 
tome. The accusations of corruption and peculation directed against 
him, and still more against his brother Lucius, were doubtless ungrounded 
calumnies, which cannot adequately explain such bitter feelings ; although 
it is characteristic of the man that instead of simply justifying himself 
from his account-books, he tore them in sight of the people and of his 
aceusers, and invited the Romans to accompany him to the temple of 
Jupiter and celebrate the anniversary of his victory at Zama. The 
people left the accuser where he was, and followed Scipio to the capitol ; 
but this was the last day of glory forthe great man. His proud feelings, 
his pretension to be different from and better than all other men, his de- 
cided family policy disgusted many and not without reason. As a genuine 
pride protects the heart, so does arrogance lay it bare to every blow and 
every sting, and corrodes a spirit even originally magnanimous. But 
above all, it is one of the peculiarities of natures like Scipio’s, formed by 
a strange mixture of true gold- and base tinsel, that they require the 
success and brilliancy of youth to maintain their enchantment, and that 
when this begins to vanish the general awaking is most bitter to the en- 
chanter himself.’ 


The second Punie war left Rome the first state in the world, 
but seriously impaired the political and social condition of the 
Roman people. The demoralization introduced by long years 
of war which had converted nearly every Roman and Italian 
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freeman into a soldier: the penalties necessarily imposed on 
many Italian communities for revolt: the loss of men and 
money: the devastation of lands by Hannibal: the interrup- 
tion of habits of industry, and of ordinary political life: the 
extended province of the administration owing to foreign con- 
quests: all this required the earnest attention of the Roman 

overnment. Would it pursue the policy which had made 

ome great; reward faithful allies with Roman citizenship ; 
hold out to revolters the hope of pardon, and ultimately of in- 
corporation ; take energetic measures to prevent the extinction 
of the free peasantry of Italy, and strengthen the governing 
class by the addition to its number of ‘new men’ of acknow- 
ledged merit, or of Latin and Italian nobles,—all might go well, 
though the task would be a difficult one. The course actually 
pursued was very different: a partial provision was made, 
indeed, for the poorer Roman citizens by the foundation of 
colonies; yet even this inadequate relief ceased within a few 
years of the close of the war. The condition of the allies, even 
of such as had remained faithful, grew worse rather than better ; 
the number of Roman citizens increased slowly or remained 
stationary ; and the government grew more and more exclusive. 
Moreover, the worst features of an aristocratic system were 
developed in peace as the better had been more prominent in 
war; the patriotic endurance and devotion which had been so 
remarkable during the struggle with Hannibal was replaced by 
selfish ambition, devotion to cliques, and indifference to the 
great issues which events were silently preparing. The intro- 
duction of Greek cultivation, inevitable and in many respects 
beneficial as it was, made the distinction of classes more complete. 
And the growth and mixed composition of the urban populace 
degraded the character of the people at large as much as the 
absence of wise leaders and the want of earnest business did the 
nobility. The efforts of the elder Cato to check the growth of 
evil were unavailing, nor, perhaps, was their success desirable : he 
opposed the good and evil of the new era alike; and his policy 
was only suited to an age in which the interests of Rome were 
purely Italian. Military efficiency shared the general decline : 
individual officers of merit still obtained successes ; but Carthage, 
isolated and disarmed, was allowed to defy the whole strength 
of Rome for two years: and the reduction of the single town of 
Numantia was thought a glorious exploit. The cancer of 
slavery took deep root in Italy and Sicily ; and the slaves were 
taken partly from the most warlike, partly from the most intel- 
ligent nations of antiquity—Gauls, Prenton Syrians, Greeks. 
Had events been allowed to take their course unchecked, Rome 
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would soon have been obliged, like Parthia, to purchase its 
soldiers in the slave market. So desperate was the position 
of affairs that Scipio Amilianus, and his friend Leelius, recoiled 
from employing remedies which they thought would prove 
worse than the disease. So passed the seventy years between 
the battle of Zama and the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus. 

We extract as a specimen of Dr. Mommsen’s narrative his 
account of the final assault on Carthage by the younger Scipio— 


‘ Scipio occupied the market-place abutting on the smaller harbour, and 
pressed slowly forward along the three narrow streets leading therefrom 
to the citadel. Slowly; for the strong houses, each six or seven stories 
high, had to be stormed one by one, and the soldiery pressed from one of 
these fortress-like buildings to the neighbouring or opposite one by the 
roofs or by beams laid over the street, and cut down whoever met 
them. So passed six days, terrible for the inhabitants, and not devoid of 
difficulty and danger for the assailants also; at length the plateau of the 
citadel was attained. To make a broader approach, Scipio ordered the 
conquered streets to be set on fire and the rubbish cleared away, whereby 
a crowd of non-combatants hidden in the houses perished miserably. The 
rest of the population got safe to the heights on which the temple of 
Esculapius stood, and begged for pardon. Mere life was granted them, 
and they appeared, before the victor, 30,000 men and 25,000 women, not 
the tenth part of the former population. Only the Roman deserters, 900 
in number, with the general Hasdrubal and his wife and children, re- 
mained behind in the temple itself: for all of them alike, for deserted 
soldiers and murderers of Roman prisoners, there remained no escape but 
a voluntary death. But when the most determined among them set the 
temple on fire, Hasdrubal could not bear to look death in the face; he 
escaped alone to the conqueror and begged for life on his knees. It was 
granted; but when his wife, who with her children stood among the rest 
on the temple roof, saw him at the feet of Scipio, her proud heart swelled 
at this disgrace to her dear perishing home; and charging her husband 
in bitter words to take good care of his life, she threw first her sons and 
then herself into the flames. The struggle was at an end.’ 


In his view of the political struggles, which lasted with little 
intermission from the tribunate of ‘Tiberius Gracchus to the out- 
break of hostilities between Caesar and Pompeius, Dr. Momm- 
sen differs materially from previous writers, if not in his esti- 
mate of particular facts and characters, at least in his view of 
the whole. Like the majority of modern writers on Roman 
history, he believes that the vices of Roman society and of the 
Roman constitution required a monarchical government; but he 
is more careful than most of his predecessors to point out that 
this solution was only desirable under the given circumstances. 
In coucluding his narrative of the steps by which the old 
differences between patricians and plebeians had been removed, 
he calls ‘a wise and successful self-government,’ ‘the highest 
work of man;’ and he dwells repeatedly, and with great force, 
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on the failure to devise representative systems as the funda- 
mental vice of ancient statesmanship. The organization which 
worked well for even a great Italian city, with its dependent 
rural districts all within manageable distance, and its closer 
allies all comprised within the limits of the peninsula, broke 
down utterly when applied to the administration of an empire ; 
and in the struggles which ensued between an oligarchy 
desirous only of maintaining its exclusive right to plunder the 
provinces, and popular leaders who could only rely on the 
shifting humours of a populace and the selfish interests of a new 
moneyed class, all principles were discredited, and the state was 
left at the mercy of the first military chieftain who should find 
his soldiers prepared to place him at its head. 

In Dr. Mommsen’s account of this time we do not altogether 
concur: he seems to us unduly harsh to Tiberius Gracchus, 
unduly favourable to Sulla, and somewhat exaggerated in the 
monarchical colour he gives to the measures of Caius Gracchus, 
Without further preface we give a summary of his narrative. 

Tiberius Gracchus, a well-meaning but short-sighted patriot, 
attempted only to reform great social abuses, and failed from 
too high an estimate of the Roman people of his time. His 
brother Caius adopted a more comprehensive policy, in form 
democratic, in substance monarchical. He formed an aristocracy 
of wealth, to which he gave the control of the public finances 
and of the courts of law: by distributions of corn, mainly at the 
public expense, he sel to convert the city populace into a 
standing army of the new government; by founding colonies of 
Roman citizens out of Italy, he would have abolished the legal 
distinction between Italian and provincial soil; and by grant- 
ing the full Roman franchise to the Italian allies, he would 
have diminished the exclusive privileges of the old Roman 
nobles. ‘The revolutionary constitution thus called into exist- 
ence, he hoped to superintend permanently by repeated 
elections to the tribunate. He failed, partly owing to the dis- 
creet_ and well-devised opposition of the senate, partly to the 
crudeness and incoherence of the elements of his own power. 
But his legislation was a fruitful source of disputes, until the 
clear-sighted and unrelenting Sulla determined to restore to the 
state its old aristocratic constitution, and to Rome its old 
ety in Italy. Proscriptions removed his enemies in the 
capital; battles and massacres and the devastation of whole 
districts crippled the opposition throughout Italy. The new 
victor was placed in a position of supreme authority: and his 
work, though destined to a speedy overthrow, was consistent 
and to some extent beneficial. He put an end to that legal 
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and recognized balance of powers, or rather anarchy, which 
enabled parties, even when acting within the limits of the con- 
stitution, to bring the government to a dead lock; he restored 
to the senate all, and more than all its old powers; cur- 
tailed the prerogatives of all magistrates, especially of the 
tribunes of the plebs; improved the administration of justice so 
far as was consistent with his political objects; and by his 
military colonies in various parts of Italy, placed a standing 
army of veterans at the disposal of the senate for the defence of 
the newly-established order of things. Great, though not the 
greatest, results followed. Unity was restored to the govern- 
ment at home, and it was at first successful abroad. But for a 
picture of the state of Rome on Sulla’s death, we must quote 
- more at length from our author. 


‘When Sulla died in the year 676, the oligarchy which he had restored 
ruled the Roman state without control; only as it had been founded by 
force, it still required force to maintain it against its numerous secret 
and open enemies. What stood opposed to it was, not a simple party 
with clearly expressed ends and under definitely recognized leaders, but 
a mass of the most various elements, which were united, to be sure, in 
general, under the name of the popular party, but in reality opposed Sulla’s 
settlement of the commonwealth on very different grounds. ... There 
were the men of positive law who neither took part in politics, nor under- 
stood them, but who regarded with horror Sulla’s arbitrary dealing with 
the lives and properties of the citizens. . . . There were, moreover, the 
remnants of the old liberal minority in the senate, which had always 
laboured for a compromise with the reform party and the Italians, and 
now was inclined to mitigate the rigorously oligarchical constitution of 
Sulla by concessions to the popular party. There was, further, the popular 
party proper, the honourable and credulous radicals of limited views, who 
staked life and property for the watchwords of their party, to recognize 
with astonishment after victory that they had fought for a phrase and not 
for a fact. . . There were, above all, the numerous and important classes 
whom the revolution of Sulla had left discontented, or directly injured in 
their political or private interests. Such causes added to the opposition 
the dense and prosperous population of the district between the Po and 
the Alps, as it naturally considered the concession of Latin rights in the 
year 665 as only an instalment of full Roman citizenship, and thus offered 
a favourable soil to agitation.’ 


After pointing out how the capitalists, the freedmen, the 
pauper population of the metropolis, the families of the victims 
of proscription, and the actual victims of confiscation, oo 


an additional mass of dangerous materials, and promised sup- 
port to the ambitious — who were denied all hopes of 
distinction by the oligarchical exclusiveness of the government, 
Dr. Mommsen concludes— 


‘Such was the opposition with which the oligarchical government in- 
troduced by Sulla had to struggle, when, sooner than its founder might 
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have expected, his death threw it on its own resources. The task was not 
light in itself, and was made heavier by the peculiar and political evils of 
the time, above all, by the uncommon difficulty of maintaining the autho- 
rity of the supreme civic government over the military chiefs in the pro- 
vinces, and of keeping in order, without troops at command, the Italian 
and foreign rabble dwelling in the capital, and the slaves who at Rome 
generally enjoyed practical freedom. The senate stood as in a fortress 
exposed and threatened on every side, and serious struggles were inevi- 
table. But the resources which Sulla had set in order for resistance were 
also considerable and sufficient ; and although the mass of the nation was 
disaffected and even hostile to the government as Sulla had constituted 
it, yet against the confused and perplexed masses of an opposition which 
agreed neither as to the end nor as to the means, and which separated 
into a hundred fractions without a recognized head, the government 
might for a long while maintain itself. Of course it must have the will 
to maintain itself, and must bring to the defence of its fortress a spark at 
least of the energy which had built it: for a garrison that will not defend 
itself the ablest engineer throws up his mounds and digs.his trenches in 
vain.” 


In his judgment on the following scenes in which Cesar, 
Pompeius, Cato, and Cicero play the most prominent parts, 
Dr. Mommsen agrees generally with Mr. Merivale. It is, per- 
haps, a novelty that he places the date of the fall of the 
oligarchy, not at the battle of Pharsalia, but at the passing of 
the Manilian law; but this is hardly a point of much import- 


ance. In his estimate of persons, however, he is original, and in 
some cases almost paradoxical. Cicero in his hands becomes 
a selfish and time-serving legal adventurer; Cato a quixotic 
blockhead. We should have thought that the pure and amiable 
character of Cicero in private life; his spotless administration of 
his province when rapacity was so general; his patriotism, not 
indeed always enlightened, but sincere, even in the judgment of 
men so different from himself and from each other as Cato and 
Octavianus, might have pleaded for a more favourable sentence. 
It must be allowed that he condescended to unseemly flattery 
of Cesar when living, and to unseemly exultation over his 
death. But in the last crisis of his country’s liberties he dis- 
played a courage and energy which soldiers might have envied ; 
and the last moments of his life were marked by consideration 
for others’ safety, and by a true fortitude equally removed from 
ostentation and timidity. In the case of Cato our complaint is 
somewhat different. We think Dr. Mommsen’s estimate is dis- 
torted and exaggerated rather than altogether false, and some of 


his remarks on the death of the republican hero are generous 
and forcible. 


‘For many years he had been the leader in the struggle of the legiti- 
mate republic against its oppressors ; he had continued it long after every 
hope of victory had departed ; but now the struggle itself had become im- 
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possible ; the republic which L. Brutus had founded was dead and never 
to revive; what had republicans yet to do on the earth? The treasure 
was stolen and its sentinel thereby discharged; who could blame him if 
he went home? There was more nobleness, and, above all, more intelli- 
gence in Cato’s death than there had been in his life. Cato was anything 
rather than a great man; yet with all his shortsightedness and perversity, 
his dry tediousness and his false phrases—which made him for his own 
and for all other times the idol of unthinking republicanism and of indi- 
viduals who play with it—he was still the only man in whom the great 
decaying system found an honourable and spirited defender in its agony. 
Therefore, as before the simple truth the most cunning lie inwardly feels 
itself destroyed, and the elevation and glory of human nature depend 
finally not on prudence but on honour, Cato has played a greater part in 
history than many men far superior to him in intellect. . . . The greatest 
homage paid him was that involuntarily rendered by Cesar in making 
Cato an exception from the contemptuous leniency with which he usually 
treated his antagonists whether Pompeian or republican, and in perse- 
-cuting him even beyond the grave with that energetic hostility which 
practical statesmen usually feel against the antagonists who oppose them 
in the domain of the ideal—antagonists as formidable as they are hard 
to reach.’ 


The efforts of the democrats at Rome before the time of 
Cesar had been baffled by the definiteness of object, and the 
personal interest in politics, which had given unity and tenacity 
to even a corrupt aristocracy. The successes of a popular party 
under an oligarchical government are of necessity transient and 


insecure as its efforts are violent and spasmodic. <A wise aris- 
tocracy will accept the results of such efforts and trust to the 
steady and permanent working of its social influence to maintain 
its political supremacy uninjured in essentials, while it will 
refrain from exciting needless animosity by sanguinary perse- 
cutions in its hour of triumph. The Roman nobles were not by 
any means without a perception of the wisdom of this policy as 
to measures ; but they could not forego the luxury of persecuting 
individuals, and hence their enemies started up anew after 
every defeat, and seemed inspired with fresh energy and bitter- 
ness. On the other hand, the leaders of the democracy saw 
the necessity of forming a permanent basis for their party. 
Tiberius Gracchus, as before mentioned, only aimed at the 
correction of social abuses, and failed owing to the jealousy of a 
class interested in maintaining them. ‘aught by his brother’s 
example, Caius Gracchus sought to bind the capitalists, the 
populace, and the Italians to his cause; but was supplanted by 
a rival put forward by the senate. The unpardonable short- 
sightedness and hesitation of the senate enabled Marius and 
Cinna to win the Italians definitely to the popular cause, and 
the democracy seemed thenceforth inspired with new life until 
a real genius appeared in the opposite ranks in the person of 
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Sulla. Cesar, on his entrance into public life, found the urban 
populace thoroughly debauched and ater ages ge not kept 
down by the iron yoke of Sulla’s constitution. He found the 
system of that statesman crippled by severe blows. Its formal 
harmony had been destroyed by the altered constitution of the 
law courts and the restored privileges of the tribunate: its spirit 
was outraged by the necessity for employing officers on foreign 
service for long periods with almost unlimited powers. When 
Cesar presented himself as the successor of Marius and the 
Gracchi he was welcomed with enthusiasm by the populace. 
But previous history taught him that enthusiasm is of little 
avail against an organized government and disciplined armies: 
and he had to look for some permanent and reliable force which 
he might oppose to the senate and its legions. South of the Po 
the materials for such a force hardly existed. It is probable; 
indeed, that sympathy for the party of Marius still existed in 
large districts of Italy: the ease of Cesar’s march from the 
= Ai may be considered evidence enough for this. But 
the peninsula had been horribly ravaged by civil war : Samnium 
was a desert: Etruria parcelled out amongst Sulla’s veterans : 
the interest of Pompeius was predominant in Picenum: and the 
governments of cities in other parts of Italy were connected by 
many ties with the Roman nobility. In the district north of 
the Po, however, now flourishing and prosperous, the case was 
different. As has been mentioned already, Latin rights had 
been granted to its inhabitants about the year 665; and they 
were ready to follow any leader who would promise to convert 
this imperfect franchise into full Roman citizenship. It was 
a happy conception of Ceesar’s, therefore, when in the year 696 
he assumed the proconsular government of Gaul, to arm this 
population and train it to war beyond the Alps for the cause of 
revolution at home. He might hope to succeed in a task in 
which Sertorius had failed; but failed after the most brilliant 
successes, and mainly owing to the treason of his friends. The 
populace of Rome, the Italians, Spain, had successively failed 
the popular party. It remained to be seen whether Gaul would 
give a more effective support to the new leader in his task of 
destroying the Roman aristocracy and fusing into an organized 
whole the disjointed members of the Roman empire. 

The mission of Roman conquest was twofold. It had partly 
to give order and union to Greece and the East, which in 
literary, scientific, and artistic culture were equal or superior to 
their conqueror, partly to impart to the West that civilization 
which Rome had inherited or acquired. But before this peace- 
ful process could begin a material consolidation of the scattered 
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provinces was necessary. For the East this work had been 
accomplished by Pompeius, who had secured the frontier of the 
Euphrates, while allowing all the districts beyond it to relapse 
into the purely Asiatic system of the Parthian monarchy. But 
in the West the road from Italy to Spain was insecure; and 
the unconquered tribes of Gaul might at any time cut off the 
land communications of Rome with her Iberian subjects, or, 
worse still, afford a passage to any fresh swarm of German in- 
vaders who should seek to follow in the steps of the Cimbri and 
Teutones. Hence the personal aims of Cesar coincided, as is 
the privilege of genius, with those of Rome and of civilization 
itself. He had to form an army for his own enterprises; but 
he had also to free Italy from the danger of future barbarian 
inroads, to find an outlet for its superfluous energies like that 
which three centuries earlier the senate had found for those of 
Rome in Italian conquest, and to establish a natural and defen- 
sible frontier for the Roman empire. 

The work of conquest occupied eight years. Cesar found 
Gaul in a declining state: several of its eastern districts 
had already been occupied by German invaders or settlers: 
personal and party selfishness, and incapacity for combined 
national efforts, thwarted all the exertions of the patriot leaders : 
the most obstinate resistance offered to the invaders came from 


the half German populations of the north-east. Yet a last 
gleam of glory was shed over the downfall of Keltic independ- 
ence by the courage and devotion of the Arvernian Vercin- 
getorix. 


‘As after a gloomy day the sun shines forth at its setting, destiny 
grants to perishing peoples a last noble man. Thus, at the close of 
Phoenician history stands Hannibal, of Keltic, Vercingetorix. Neither of 
the two could save his nation from foreign dominion, but both averted 
the last disgrace that yet remained—a dishonourable fall. Vercingetorix 
too, like the Carthaginian, had to struggle not only against the national 
enemy, but even more against the anti-national opposition of aggrieved 
egotists and alarmed cowards which regularly accompanies a degenerate 
civilization ; and, like Hannibal, he has his place in history secured him, 
not by his battles and sieges, but by having been able to make his person 
a point of union and resistance to a nation dissolving into individualism. 
And yet there can hardly*be a sharper contrast than between the steady 
citizen of the Phoenician commercial city, directing his plans towards a 
great object with unchanging energy for fifty years, and the bold prince of 
the Keltic land, whose mighty deeds and magnanimous self-sacrifice are in- 
cluded in one short summer. The whole of antiquity knows no more 
chivalrous man than Vercingetorix in his inmost nature as well as in his 
outward manifestation. But human life, and the life of a statesman 
especially, requires other qualities than those of chivalry. It was the 
knight, and not the hero, who was ashamed to escape from Alesia, when 
more depended on his life than on those of one hundred thousand ordinary 
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brave men. It was the knight, and not the hero, who gave himself up as 
a sacrifice, when this sacrifice obtained nothing but that the nation 
openly dishonoured itself, and spent its last breath in calling its world- 
historical death-struggle, a transgression against its oppressors—a humi- 
liation as cowardly as it was senseless. How entirely different had 
Hannibal's conduct been under similar circumstances! It is impossible 
to part from the noble king of the Arverni without historical and human 
sympathy. But it may help to characterize the Keltic nation that its 
noblest man was a mere knight.’ 


Dr. Mommsen follows out the thought of the last lines more 
at length in a character of the Keltic nation. 


‘The career of the Keltic nation was at an end. Its political annihila- 
tion had become an accomplished fact under Cesar, its national annihila- 
tion introduced and placed in regular progress. This was no accidental 
destruction, such as destiny sometimes prepares even for peoples capable 
of development; but a self-earned catastrophe and one to some extent 
historically necessary. In the mighty whirl of history, which inexorably 
grinds to powder all peoples not as hard as steel and as ductile as steel, 
such a nation could not long maintain itself; the Kelts of the continent 
justly suffered at the hands of the Romans the same fate which their 
kinsmen of Ireland suffer from the Saxons in our own day—the fate of 
merging in a nationality politically superior as the leaven of future 
development. At the moment of parting from this remarkable nation, 
it may be permitted to record, that in the reports of antiquity on the 
Kelts of the Loire and Seine, hardly one of the characteristic features is 
wanting by which we are accustomed to recognize the Irishman. Every- 
thing repeats itself; laziness in cultivation of soil; delight in carouses and 
riots; vaunting and curiosity; a language full of similes and hyperboles, 
of allusions and odd turns; a droll humour ; a cordial pleasure in songs 
and stories of the deeds of old times; the most remarkable political and 
rhetorical gifts; a child-like piety which sees a father in the priest, and 
asks his advice in all matters; an unsurpassed depth of national feeling ; 
and a holding together against strangers almost like members of one 
family ; an inclination to rise and collect in bands under the first able 
leader, but also a complete incapacity to maintain a steady spirit equally 
removed from over-confidence and despondency. . . . It was and 
remains, in all times and places, the same lazy and poetical, yielding and 
cordial, curious, credulous, amiable, clever, but politically incapable 
nation ; and therefore its destiny has been always and everywhere the 
same.’ 


Shortly before Caesar commenced hostilities in Gaul the 
prospects of the Roman democracy were nearly desperate. True, 
its legal position had been improved by a Coalition with Pompeius 
and Crassus in the years 683, 684; but this was at the price of 
putting predominant military authority in the hands of Pompeius, 
who had served the aristocracy against Lepidus and Sertorius, 
and whose affections were divided between it and himself. And, 
even supposing that, setting aside his patriotic scruples or over- 
coming his constitutional hesitation, he should grasp the crown 
which Fortune had twice held out to him in vain, it was most 
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improbable that as monarch of Rome he would have been 
guided by the traditions of C. Gracchus and Marius. He had 
understood and accomplished one part of Rome’s task—the 
pacification and union of the East; but the second and more 
important duty of educating the West for civilized life he 
neither understood nor desired to perform. While such was 
the attitude of the first general of the age, the domestic conduct 
of the democratic leaders had not been such as to secure 
respect. The conspiracy of Catiline, with which many connected 
Cesar, had produced general alarm and desire for a strong 
government: that the democracy possessed a champion who 
could gratify this desire was as yet unsuspected. 

The coalition of the representatives of the moneyed interest, 
the army, and the democracy generally known as the first 
triumvirate, altered the aspect of affairs by reducing the aristo- 
cratic republicans to insignificance, and securing to Cesar an 
adequate support at home during his career of foreign conquest. 
But the death of Julia destroyed the personal connection of 
Pompeius and Cesar, and that of Crassus removed a political 
mediator. Thus in the year 703 the conqueror of Vercingetorix 
and the conqueror of Mithridates stood definitely to each other. 

Cesar occupied a far better position than any popular leader 
since the commencement of Sulla’s dictatorship had acquired. 
He had formed a veteran army in the wars of Gaul, and the 
Cisalpine province gave him a populous recruiting ground. 
Yet his position as a competitor for the sovereignty of Rome 
was not altogether promising. The real question at issue was, 
who should be monarch of Rome; but the events of the last 
two years had united the aristocracy to Pompeius, and their 
support was far more valuable to him than that of the dis- 
organized and discredited democracy to Cesar. The East 
feared and honoured the conqueror of Mithridates: of Cesar it 
knew little or nothing. Africa, Spain, and the greater part of 
Italy were devoted to the legal possessors of authority, that is, 
to the senate. On the other hand, Cesar had the great advan- 
tage of exercising a far more absolute sway than his rival over 
his own party; though this involved the necessity of far more 
vigilance and activity in the leader whose functions could not be 
delegated. 

The preliminaries of the great struggle are narrated by Dr. 
Mommsen with great clearness and vivacity. He establishes 
that the final declaration of hostilities was the result of a terror- 
ism exercised over the majority of the senate by Pompeius; and 
that, however little the question at issue was a constitutional 
one, Cesar did not declare war until he had seen the constitu- 
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tion violated by his adversaries. When the fagitive tribunes 
Antonius and Cassius arrived in his camp at Ravenna the 
asm of Ceesar was serious enough. His army stretched ina 
ong line from the Po to the Seine: in his rear were the 
numerous forces of the government in Spain; in his front, two 
legions, which might be supported by the whole male population 
of Italy, to most of whom a military oath had already been ad- 
ministered. If he delayed he would be assailed by overwhelming 
numbers under good officers, in front and rear at once: yet to 
advance with one legion, the whole force immediately at his dis- 
posal might seem madness. His decision is well known. 


‘When Caesar was informed by the tribunes who fled for refuge to his 
camp what reception his proposals had met with in the capital, he called 
together the soldiers of the 13th legion which, meanwhile, had marched 
into Ravenna from its cantonments near Tergeste (Trieste), and de- 
veloped before them the state of things. It was not only the gifted 
heart-searcher and the ruler of men’s minds, whose brilliant eloquence 
shone and blazed aloft in this momentous crisis of his own and the world’s 
history; not only the munificent commander and victorious general 
speaking to soldiers called to arms by himself, and who had followed his 
standards during eight years with ever-increasing enthusiasm; it was 
especially the energetic and consistent statesman who spoke, the states- 
man who now for twenty-nine years had defended the cause of freedom in 
good and evil times, and had braved for it, without shrinking, the daggers 
of assassins and the executioners of the aristocracy, the swords of the 
Germans and the waves of the unknown ocean; who had torn to pieces the 
constitution of Sulla, overthrown the senatorial government, and given 
shield and sword to the unarmed democracy in the war beyond the Alps. 
And he spoke, not to the populace of Clodius, whose republican enthusiasm 
had long burnt down to dross and ashes, bi t to the youthful populations of 
the cities and villages of north Italy, to whom the mighty thought of 
civic freedom came yet fresh and pure; who were yet capable of fighting 
and dying for ideals; whose native districts had received by a revolu- 
tionary act from Cesar the civic rights which the government had 
denied them ; whom Ceesar’s failure would again abandon to the rods and 
axes, and to whom facts had already shown how inexorably the oligarchy 
would use these weapons against the Transpadanes. Before such hearers 
such a speaker stated the facts; the return for the conquest of Gaul 
which awaited general and army from the nobility, the contemptuous 
setting aside of the comitia, the terrorizing of the senate, and urged the 
sacred duty of protecting by arms the tribunate of the people, which five 
centuries before their fathers had by arms extorted from the nobility, and 
of keeping the ancient oath with which those fathers had sworn for them- 
selves and their descendants to stand by the tribunes of the people, every 
man tothe death. When he then, the leader and general of the popular 
party, now after all amicable offices had been exhausted, and concession 
carried to its utmost limits, called on the soldiers of the people to follow 
him in the last, the inevitable, the decisive struggle against a nobility as 
hated as it was despised, as perfidious as it was incapable, and even ludi- 
crously incorrigible, there was no officer or soldier who would have held 
back. The march was ordered: at the head of his vanguard Csesar crossed 
the narrow stream which separated his province from Italy, and on the 
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other side of which the proconsul of Gaul was outlawed by the constitution. 
Now, that after nine years’ absence, he again set foot on the soil of his 
country, he set foot, at the same time, on the path of revolution. The 
die was cast.’ 


The events of the civil war which followed are too generally 
known to require description. They attested the strength and 
the weakness of Czsar’s cause. Wherever he commanded 
himself he triumphed; but his ablest supporter Curio was de- 
feated and killed in Africa: his lieutenants in Ilyricum and in 
Asia Minor suffered reverses: his vicegerents in Italy discredited 
his cause by arrogance, ostentation, and debauchery. His 
personal superiority to his rival, however, retrieved ong loss. 
As an officer Pompeius may have been equal to Cesar; but he 
was cold and suspicious as a man, wavering as a politician. 
Moreover, he had known Fortune only as a constant goddess, 
and lost heart at the first withdrawal of her smiles; while Cesar 
had been trained by the vicissitudes of his career to constrain 
her support by importunity. Hence the defeat of the latter at 
Dyrrhachium was speedily retrieved, while his victory at Pharsalia 
was so improved as to determine the history of the world. 
The very mistakes of Ceesar showed the confidence and compre- 
hensive view of true genius. If he wasted time at Alexandria 
when his presence was urgently required in the African province, 
it was because he could not bear to leave a half-finished task 
behind him, and saw a favourable opportunity for the per- 
manent settlement of Egypt. And he confided with reason, as 
the sequel showed, that any lost time would be retrieved by his 
personal appearance on the scene of action. 

The battle of Thapsus, in which fifty thousand of his enemies 
perished, followed by the deaths of all the more prominent 
republican leaders and of their ally the Numidian Juba, ended 
the struggle which Ilerda and Pharsalia had decided. The 
Kast readily transferred its allegiance to the new representative 
of Roman power. The Jewish nation, important from its num- 
bers, dissemination, and national feeling, was devoted to Cesar. 
Italy was acquiescent. Gaul secured by his wisdom in organi- 
zation as it had been impressed by his success in war. It was 
yet possible, indeed, for the sons of Pompeius to appeal to his 
old provincials in Spain and to organize a formidable insurrection 
there. But they were simply pretenders, and few national hopes 
were connected with their rising. Republican conspiratore 
might threaten the life of the new monarch; but his power 
seemed able to defy any more general attempt for its overthrow. 

Dr. Mommsen writes with a thorough sympathy for Ceesar 
throughout his narrative of the civil wars. But that the reader 
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may judve of his views upon imperialist or despotic systems 
generally we extract some of his remarks on Cesar’s work. 


‘If we endeavour to give a detailed account of the direction of the old 
elements in their new path, we must first recall the fact, that Caesar did 
not come to begin but to end. The plan of a new policy suited to the 
times, such as Caius Gracchus had projected, had been retained by his 
successors with more or less intelligence and success but without wavering. 
Cesar, originally and almost by inheritance the head of the popular party, 
had for thirty years borne its ensign aloft, without ever changing or con- 
cealing his colours. . . . As he maintained without any change the 
fundamental principles of the Roman democracy—the mitigation of the 
position of debtors, transmarine colonization, the gradual equalization of 
the legal condition of all subjects of the state, and the emancipation of 
the executive from the senate— his monarchy was so far from being in 
contradiction to democracy that the latter first attained to completion 
and fulfilment through it. For this monarchy was not the oriental 
despotism ‘‘ by the grace of God,” but such a monarchy as C. Gracchus 
had desired to found, and as Pericles and Cromwell did found — the 
representation of the people by its highest delegate with unlimited 
powers. ‘Thus far the thoughts on which Cesar’s monarchy rested 
were not properly new; but to him belongs their realization, which 
must always remain the chief matter; and to him the grandeur of the 
execution which might have surprised even the gifted projector if he 
could have seen it, and which always has struck, and always will strike 
with deep and deeper emotion and admiration those who meet it in 
living activity or in the mirror of history—an emotion and admiration 
which will be proportionate to their power for comprehending human 
and historical greatness. 

‘This, however, will be the proper place to state expressly, once for 
all, what the historian always silently presupposes ; and to make a pro- 
test against the custom which folly and perfidy alike adopt of employing 
historical praise and blame as phrases of general import without regard 
to the given relations; and in this case against their conversion of the 
judgment on Cesar into a judgment on the so-called Ceesarianism. The 
history of past centuries is, certainly, the instructress of the present; 
but not in the common sense, as though the conjunctures of the present 
could be found in their entirety merely by turning over the pages of the 
past, and the symptoms and specifics of political diagnosis and pharmacy 
be collected from them : it is instructive only in so far as the observation 
of the elder cultures reveals the organic conditions of civilization every- 
where, discloses its ever-similar fundamental forces and their ever-vary- 
ing combinations, and leads and inspirits men, not to unthinking imita- 
tion, but to independent creation in the spirit of the past. In this sense 
the history of Caesar and of Roman imperialism—considering the unsur- 
passed greatness of the master and the historical necessity of the work— 
is truly a more bitter criticism on modern autocracy than the hand of 
man could write. According to the same law of nature which makes the 
smallest organism infinitely greater than the most artistic machine, any 
constitution, however imperfect, which leaves room for the free selt- 
determination of a majority of citizens, is infinitely better than the most 
humane and gifted absolutism: for the first is capable of development, 
and therefore living; the second remains what it is, and therefore is 
dead. This law of nature has approved itself even in the Roman military 
monarchy... . . . Ifat the beginning of the autocracy, and especially 
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in Cesar’s own soul, the dream, so rich in hopes, of a union of free 
national development and absolute government prevailed, the rule of 
the highly-gifted emperors of the Julian race presently gave terrible proofs 
how far it was possible to unite fire and water in one vessel. Czsar'’s 
work was necessary and salutary, not because in itself it brought or 
could bring blessings with it, but because, in the ancient political 
organization, founded on slavery and completely destitute of constitu- 
tional representation as it was, and in presence of the legitimate constitu- 
tion which in five hundred years had developed into a full-blown 
oligarchical despotism, military monarchy was a conclusion logically 
necessary and the least of evils. If ever the slave-owning aristocracy of 
Virginia and the Carolinas shall have brought matters as far as their 
elective kinsmen in the Rome of Sulla, Ceesarianism will be justified there 
also by the spirit of history; wherever it appears under other conditions 
and developments, it is at once a caricature and an usurpation. History 
however, will not be content to abridge the honours of the true Cesar 
because her sentence may give occasion to simplicity to err, and to 
villany to lie and deceive, in presence of false Cxsars. Her record is 
another Bible; and if, like that volume, fools may misunderstand and 
the devil may quote it, neither will be able to do it much injury.’ 


We purposely conclude with this extract, because the con- 
cluding portion of it gives the true and philosophic account of 
a great crisis in Roman history, which, being misinterpreted, is 
exercising a sinister influence on political speculation at the 
present day. It is a passage useful to be read and meditated 
on ‘in presence of false Ceesars.’ We know how M. Louis Blanc 


found a certain work of a less philosophic kind on the Empire 
of the Cesars in certain hands, and its inspirations working on 
a certain mind in the Castle of Ham. We may think that Dr. 
Mommsen has rated ‘ the honours of the true Cesar sufficientl 
high.’ But at any rate he understands and has pointed out with 
admirable force and clearness the historical conditions under 
which a Cesar might be entitled to honour; and we have only 
to echo his words that ‘wherever Cesarianism appears, under 
other conditions it is at once a caricature and an usurpation.’ 
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We profess the utmost respect for all the sayings of the 

wisest of men; but we hold, nevertheless, that this world 
does now and then see something new turn up amongst its 
inhabitants; and if we are challenged for an instance, we shall 
go no further than to point to the Institution that has produced 
the work which stands first in the list below. 

The passion for high mountains has grown up in quite 
modern times, and has now spread so far and struck so deep, 
that it may fairly be recognized as one of the influences that, 
especially in our own country, exert a sensible effect on society. 
In the second volume of ‘Cosmos,’ Humboldt has reviewed the 
entire field of literature, for the purpose of tracing what he has 
called the reflex action of Nature upon Man. In a survey 
which lays under contribution the records of every age and 
every people, it is yo apg | to find how faint the traces are 
which he has been able to detect of that sense of beauty and 
sublimity, which great mountains now-a-days excite in many, 
at least, of the pilgrims who crowd to the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and even to the less imposing summits of the Scotch and 
Welsh Highlands. 

The poetic writings of the Hindoos, in a less degree those of 
ancient Greece, and some occasional passages in the early 
Christian fathers, or in the literature of the middle ages, may 
serve to show that men lived in former days who felt the 
beauty of mountains as a pictorial element in natural scenery. 
As in pictures, so in poetic description, the mountain was in 
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its proper place in the background; but the actual presence 
of whatever is now understood when men speak of ‘ the beauties 
of the High Alps ’—lichen-stained rocks seamed here and there 
with the bright colours of saxifrage and gentian, glaciers 
rifted into dim blue chasms, vast snow-fields msing into glitter- 
ing peaks—these objects, when near at hand, awoke no other 
feeling than fear, horror, an involuntary shrinking, and a 
sensation of relief when the traveller had descended from the 
pass into the inhabited and cultivated country. 

The existence of such a body as the Alpine Club would have 
been simply incomprehensible at any former period of the 
world, not so much because the dangers and discomforts of the 
life of the High Alps would have seemed out of proportion to 
the rewards, as because these were utterly unintelligible. Had 
it been possible to reach without risk, and without fatigue, 
spots that now attract strangers from every part of the 
civilized world, the. first desire of a cotemporary of Horace or 
of Shakspeare would have been to return to the familiar 
scenery of the lower regions, where the beauties of nature are 
viewed in combination with the evidence of human industry 
and human enjoyment. 

At the present time, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the opposite tendency is as widely spread as the statistics of 
Swiss hotels might seem to prove. Curiosity and fashion will 
always account for the movements of a large portion of man- 
kind whose leisure and means allow them to choose their own 
amusements. Among the Latin nations of Europe it is doubt- 
ful whether Nature, in her sterner aspects, has ever exercised a 
genuine attraction upon more than a few persons of peculiar 
temperament. Many French and a few Italian tourists may 
be seen at Chamouni and Grindelwald, an occasional Spaniard 
may join in some mountain excursion from Cauterets, or 
Bagneres de Iuchon; but weeks may be spent in the upper 
valleys of Dauphiné without meeting a single French visitor 
come to seek enjoyment amidst the grandest scenery of his 
native; land and unless by the rare presence of a naturalist, it 
is likely that the solitude of the barren summits of the 
Abruzzi and the Guadarrama has never yet been disturbed by 
the intrusion of any lover of the picturesque from Naples or 
Madrid. 

Among the northern nations, on the contrary, this modern 
passion has spread so rapidly that we are forced to suppose that 
its elements must rest deep in their natural character. Allied 
to the active and ambitious character of the people of our own 
islands, it has carried them foremost in the contest with the 
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culiar dangers and difficulties of high mountain regions. 

ot only in the European Highlands, but in every quarter of 
the world, our countrymen have been conspicuous for their 
success in scaling the most difficult peaks, and in exploring the 
wildest and least-known recesses of the great mountain regions 
of the earth. 

Germany alone can dispute our claim to supremacy in this 
pursuit. ie active and enterprising, but at least equally 
earnest and persevering, the Germans are perhaps more 
deeply and more generally possessed with that combination of 
intellectual and imaginative faculties which finds its full 
satisfaction in the life of the high mountains. We may per- 
form more feats of daring and endurance, but it is doubtful 
whether, in the simple enjoyment of grand scenery, they do not 
exceed us. A young Englishman, trained from boyhood to the 
active use of his limbs, becomes, after a few weeks, a fit com- 
panion for the hardiest guides and hunters of the Alps. But to 
watch his proceedings, one is tempted to think that he regards 
the mountains rather as an arena, than as a temple offering 
high and pure delights to every intellectual and spiritual sense. 
Not that he is unable to comprehend these. When he gives 
himself breathing time, he gladly surrenders himself for a 
short space to the genius of the spot; but the passive mood 
does not endure long; his restless activity hurries him on to 
new conflicts with the powers that dwell on the mountain-tops. 
His utmost idea of a successful mountain tour is, to see in the 
shortest possible time what others have seen before him, and to 
reach some peak or pinnacle where never human foot had trod 
before. 

The German traveller moves more slowly: he very often has 
some pursuit, scientific or literary, which he follows in a patient, 
persevering, but, as we sometimes think, in a dull and plodding 
manner. If he writes a book, it is sure to contain a multitude 
of minute details that cost him much labour in the collection, 
and will cost others nearly as much labour in the reading. 
If he is a mere amateur, seeking relaxation, but with no special 
intellectual aim, he will shrink from many an enterprise that an 
Englishman would eagerly undertake, and pass inactively, but 
with intense enjoyment, hours, that the other would employ no 
less to his own gratification, in cutting steps upon an ice-slope, 
or in clinging to the ledges of a precipice. 

It is the peculiar privilege and glory of the life of the moun- 
tains that it perfectly adapts itself to these, and to so many 
other diversities of human character and disposition. Among 
those who are capable of feeling the charm, every period of life 
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and every frame of mind finds in it an appropriate satisfaction. 
The boy fresh from college delights in the excitement of a 
struggle, more manly and more real than cricket and boat- 
racing. Never in life is perfect liberty so keenly enjoyed as 
when he first finds himself alone, with knapsack slung across 
his back, alpenstock in hand, map and compass in his pocket, 
free to follow up the craggy ridge, or across the pass, wherever 
curiosity or enterprise may lead. To many a man whose life is 
passed in cities, the mere escape from artificial restraints and 
artificial wants, the unavoidable intercourse with humble men, 
whose ideas and aspirations are so far removed from all he is 
used to—the feeling, in short, of being brought face to face 
with the natural life of the mass of mankind—forms one of 
the chief attractions of mountain travel. 

More enduring, but less within the experience of ordinary 
tourists, is the quite inexhaustible store of interest and delight 
that is open to the student of nature, who traces the phenomena 
of organized life, or the working of physical laws, in a world 
where every step stimulates to fresh inquiry, and discloses 
some new view of the order and beauty of the universe. That 
the artist finds in high mountain countries, and even in the ice 
region, a field comparatively unworked, and rich in objects of 
fresh interest, is a fact but lately discovered. The beautiful 
book of Mr. Coleman, named at the beginning of this article, 
must have satisfied the doubts of many who shared the contrary 
prejudice. 

All these, and many other sources of interest that might be 
enumerated, are, after all, but secondary and accidental. There 
are fruits that grow to their full perfection in the mountain air, 
but they may be tasted elsewhere. There remains a some- 
thing special and peculiar to the soil, a delight sui generis, not 
to be described by those who have felt it, not to be imagined 
by those who have never breathed the air of the mountain-tops, 
or, having breathed it, feel no thrill at the bare recollection. 
Like other intense feelings, it is compounded of many elements, 
from which, as in every manifestation of man’s complex nature, 
the material must not be excluded. All mountain travellers 
agree that the mere influence of the air that they breathe pro- 
duces a degree of exhilaration which cannot fail to react on the 
mental faculties. The sensation of being lifted up for awhile 
above the region of small cares and needless anxieties in which 
we all, more or less, dwell, is another element of satisfaction. 
The vividness with which the memory seizes and retains the 
pictures of a land so strange to ordinary experience, is in itself 
no slight contribution to the enjoyment of the mountains. 
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From one who had travelled amongst them much in early life, 
we have heard that through a busy and laborious career, he felt 
himself perpetually accompanied by the images of the grand 
and beautiful scenes through which he had passed many years 
before. They hung, as he declared, like a shifting background 
to his thoughts, not intruding on the moments of active exertion, 
= sensibly — adorning hours that otherwise might have 
een dull and irksome. 

But undoubtedly the prime source of delight is to be sought 
for in the appeal that is made to the highest feelings of man’s 
nature. ‘To dwell in a world where he is surrounded by the 
evidences of transcendent power, and where the objects that 
are commonly thought dead or inert are seen to be imbued with 
energy and life—to watch, as it were, the life of the plant, and 
the working of those forces that after countless ages of activity 
have fashioned our earth into its actual condition—to be forced 
into an utter forgetfulness of self, and an involuntary sense of 
the nearness of a higher Power—what wonder, if men feel that 
the moments so passed are worth more than years of common 
life? The man who had seemed worldly and prosaic, is for the 
time transported into that region of thought from whence all 
religion and all poetry take their rise, and feels that he is 
elevated into a higher and nobler state of existence. 

Not every man is equally fortunate in being able fully to 
enjoy these high delights. The spell may awaken faculties, but 
cannot create them. Neither the cabbage, nor the caterpillar 
that feeds upon it, would feel it a gain to be transplanted into 
the region where the gentian bursting through the snow turns 
its blue starry eye towards the zenith. In some men the sense 
of the sublime is all wanting, or benumbed by some accident of 
education or circumstance. To others, and among them are 
men richly endowed with intellect and imagination, the stern 
language of rock and glacier is unintelligible or harsh. Nature 
speaks to them from the forest, or the heaving plain, in tones 
that they can understand, but it is hard to believe that they 
ever experience the intense feelings that belong to the moun- 
tain traveller. 

A commoner case is that of the large number of our country- 
men and countrywomen who travel, but do not give themselves 
time to taste the chief pleasures of travel. From past observa- 
tion we should say that this is the case of a majority of young 
Englishmen; and we fancy that we see indications of the same 
disease of restless haste among some of the active and enterpris- 
ing contributors to the volume published by the Alpine Club. 
We are thankful to have such men for pioneers, but we fairly 
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own that we had rather not accept them for guides. This error, 
however, if we are entitled so to name it, is generally cured 
by time and experience. Mountaineers find out that if they 
spend their entire time in hurrying along at the rate of thirty 
miles a day, or even in the more exciting occupation of scaling 
new peaks, and exploring unknown passes, they lose many an 
opportunity of stormg up impressions that will be a permanent 
source of future satisfaction. They discover that the recollec- 
tion of two or three quiet days passed on some height, such as 
the Aiggischhorn or the Wengern Alp, is a source of intenser 
pleasure than even that of exploits that they record in the 
Chronicles of the Alpine Club; and thus, many who first came 
to climb, remain to enjoy. 

From all those who feel that the wealth of life has been 
largely increased by the memory of days passed in high moun- 
tain countries, a debt of gratitude is due to physical science 
and its cultivators. When no other educated men thought of 
visiting the mountains, except as passing travellers, the love of 
science led its followers to encounter what were deemed formi- 
dable dangers in quest of new facts in natural history and 
physics. ‘The European Alps, as they lie in the very ceu‘re of 
the modern civilieet world, constantly traversed for pur} “ses of 
war, politics, ead commerce, unsurpassed, and perhaps not 
equalled, elsewhere in the world for scenery combining every 
element of sublimity and beauty, were naturally the first to 
attract curiosity. Arduin, Pona, and some others of the great 
Italian naturalists of the sixteenth century, were perhaps the 
first to deserve the name of Alpine travellers; but their 
researches were nearly confined to the secondary ranges of the 
eastern Alps; and the first scientific man who set himself to 
explore the Alps systematically, was Scheuzer of Zurich, whose 
curious work, ‘ Itinera Alpina,’ is well known to collectors. It 
was natural that those who lived within sight of the snowy 
peaks should also be the first to approach them; but even in 
the infancy of Alpine adventure a lively interest in the subject 
was shown in England. ‘The publication of Scheuzer’y book 
was one of the first scientific results of the patronage and 
pecuniary aid of the Royal Society; and the plates were 
supplied at the individual cost of its members, the foremost 
name in the list being that of Isaac Newton. 

A whole century passed from Scheuzer to Saussure, during 
which little or nothing was added to the scanty stock of existing 
knowledge of the geography, the natural productions, or the 
physical phenomena of the High Alps. The age was not alto- 
gether barren of scientific progress, but the bent of men’s minds 
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in the first half of the eighteenth century did not tend towards 
vigorous original research. It was a period of academies and 
royal patronage of Science—good for helping men along beaten 
tracks, but quite powerless to point out the road by which new 
heights are to be scaled. The great Genevese, Horace Bene- 
dict de Saussure, was the true father of Alpine travel. From his 
labours dates the commencement of all accurate knowledge of the 
snow-region of the Alps, and to him is no less due the diffusion of 
that love for high mountain scenery that now brings tens of thou- 
sands of strangers every year to the head-quarters of Alpine 
tourist life. It is not generally known how rapidly the passion 
began to spread during the lifetime of Saussure himself. In the 
writings of his earrulous and egotistical friend Bourrit, there are 
frequent references to the i increasing visits of strangers tothe Valley 
of Chamouni. Speaking of himself in the third person as the 
‘Historian of the Alps,’ on account of a feeble book, deservedly for- 
gotten in the presence of Saussure’s really admirable « Voyages,’ 
he recounts his excursions to the Mont Anvert in the company of 
noble and royal tourists, and his sentimental admiration for the 
English ladies who already ventured to face the real dis- 
comforts and supposed dangers of a region, then as little 
familiar to the civilized world as are now the valleys of the 
Sikkim or Kashmere. A quarter of a century of war and 
political convulsion extinguished for a time the rising taste for 
Alpine adventure ; and, with one illustrious exception, science 
ceased to send forth. the explorers whose mission it has been 
not only to enlarge her own domain, but to open up to the rest 
of the world new and unsuspected sources of pleasurable emo- 
tion. Humboldt undertook for the Andes of Equatorial 
America even a wider range of scientific inquiry than that which 
Saussure had accomplished for the Swiss and Piedmontese Alps, 
and his writings contributed largely to maintain alive the 
interest and curiosity in the aspects of Alpine nature that bore 
fruit when the return of peace to Europe opened the roads of 
the Continent to peaceful travellers. 

Suaee 1815, the passion for ‘touring "—if we may so designate 
travelling for mere amusement and relaxation, rather than for any 
more practical object—has gradually extended, especially among 
the northern nations of Europe, until it has become, instead of 
a mere luxury of the rich, almost a necessity of life to a large 
portion of the middle classes ; and the mountain lands of Europe, 
especially Switzerland and Savoy, have attracted a very large 
proportion of the great annual flight of summer and autumn 
pleasure-seeking tourists. The Editor of the Alpine Club 
volume complains that ‘for a long time the tourists who 
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annually visited the Alps were content to follow in certain 
beaten tracks, each one copying with almost servile fidelity the 
route followed by his predecessor ;’ but, in truth, they could not 
well be expected to do otherwise. The general mass go to be 
idle, and to amuse themselves; and though they might make 
up their minds to encounter a little risk and hardship if they 
were sure of reward, it was not natural that they should under- 
take the business that properly belonged to the professed 
traveller and man of science. 

For forty years tourists have been passing along the road 
that leads from Martigny to the Great St. Bernard. At Sem- 
branchier the valley divides into {wo branches: to the right is 
the Val d’Entremont, leading to the famous monastery ; on the 
left. opens the Val de Bagnes, through which the Dranse pours 
an impetuous torrent fed by vast snow-fields. Until Professor 
Forbes passed hurriedly through it in 1840, little or nothing 
was known of the Val de Bagnes except for its connection with 
the fearful inundation of 1818, and the deeds of that nameless 
band of heroes, nobler than ever won Victoria Cross or Legion 
of Honour, who held on for weeks, at constant peril of instant 
destruction, in the attempt to avert the danger that threatened 
their native valley. On the one hand, the tourist had a good 
road leading to a place celebrated in Alpine story, char-a-bancs 
and mules, the certainty of a clean bed and a good supper; on 
the other, a wild unknown glen, leading by a rough, perhaps 
a dangerous path, to glaciers of evil repute, and no better pro- 
spect than a bed of hay and black bread: who can blame him 
that he kept to the beaten track, and the hospice of the Great 
St. Bernard? Now that Mr. Mathews has explored the grand 
neglected scenery of Bagnes, and introduced to his brethren of 
the Alpine Club, under the name of ‘ La Graffeneire,’ their old 
but distant acquaintance the Grand Combin, and has actually 
left as a bait to his successors, a last topmost pinnacle, twenty 
feet higher than that which he attained, there can be no doubt 
that many of them will follow along the new track that has 
been opened. After a few seasons, the visitors to Corbassiere 
will no longer be expected to sleep in a hole under a block of 
stone, and instead of being forced to send thirty miles for every 
loaf of bread and bottle of wine required at Chermontane, there 
will be an evening table d’héte, with frequent visions of round 
hats and glancing eyes, to beguile the younger members of the 
Club from their legitimate occupations on the surrounding 
glaciers. 

Something of this kind has been the history of many of the 
places now best known and most appreciated by the lovers of 
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sublime scenery. Forbes, Agassiz,’ and Gottlieb Studer, leg 
the way to many districts before unknown; but it would be 
unjust not to acknowledge, with at least equal gratitude, the 
obligations of all travellers through the Alps of Switzerland, 
Savoy, and Piedmont, to ‘Murray’s Handbook.’ Originating 
im journeys whose object was artistic rather than scientific, this 
book was the first from which the English public drew a know- 
ledge of the matchless attractions of the valleys of Monte Rosa, 
and of other spots only second to them in interest. In successive 
editions, brief paragraphs, contributed by succeeding travellers, 
have continually enlarged the original design, till there remain 
but few portions of the central and western Alps of which some 
information may not be found in this excellent work. But the 
business of a Guide-book is to supply the information wanted 
by ordinary travellers. ‘The portion of the Alps included with- 
in the scope of the first Handbook, supplies more than enough 
of matter to fill a volume, without attempting the description 
of ascents of the less frequented and less accessible peaks and 
passes. Nor would it be possible, though it were thought 
desirable, to include more than a small part of the materials 
that would be available. Besides being unmanageable from 
their bulk, they grow so rapidly that an Editor attempting to 
use them would be fairly overwhelmed. 

Meanwhile, within the last few years, a race of tourists 
has grown up whose ambition it is to overpass the limits within 
which Alpine travel has heretofore been restricted. Wherever 
there is an unexplored valley, hemmed in by glaciers and pre- 
cipices that have hitherto forbidden the access of native 
smuggler or chamois-hunter, where some snowy peak lifts a 
head till now untrodden by human foot, there do these 
adventurous spirits resort with especial delight. Often defeated 
by the continual vacillations of the uncertain climate, or by the 
other accidents to which they are exposed, they return again 
and again to the attack, and rarely fail to obtain ultimate 
victory. The books included in the list at the beginning of this 
article give some idea, though an imperfect one, of the energy 
and activity with which the new tribe of Alpine explorers have 





1 The travels of M. Agassiz in several portions of the Alpine chain, 
and the narrative of various ascents and excursions undertaken by him and 
his friends during their residence on the Aar Glacier, were for the most part 
given to the public by his friend and companion, M. Desor of Neufchatel. 
It is to be regretted that the interesting materials at the disposal of the 
author have not been used by him with more satisfactory effect. A 
greater degree of accuracy and sobriety of language and style would 
much increase the confidence of the reader. 
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been pursuing their vocation. Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy, 
Mr. Wills, and Mr. Hinchliff, were the first to give to the 

ublic some account of the movement in which a large and 
mcreasing body of competitors are engaged. What immediate 
share any of these gentlemen may have had in the actual 
formation of the Club we cannot say; but we have no doubt, 
that by the interest which their books excited among men who 
had been engaged in expeditions of the same description, they 
may justly claim to be the real founders of that singular associa- 
tion that has taken the title of ‘The Alpine Club’—a surpris- 
ing, but on the whole a satisfactory, symptom of the abundant 
and overflowing energy of our countrymen. A person knowing 
nothing about them would be apt to suppose that this must be 
a society made up of young men, just fresh from college, heed- 
less of the dangers of a new pursuit, and urged on mainly by 
the same spirit of emulation that takes others to the racing- 
boat or the hunting-field. Whatever share of truth there may 
be in the last supposition, it is certain that the majority of the 
members have passed the age at which rashness would be 
excusable. Speaking from personal knowledge of many, 
and from what we hear of the remainder, we believe their 
average age to be much nearer forty than thirty. The Law 
and the Church seem to supply a large proportion of the whole 
number ; and it is a little strange to think that, as we write these 
lines, a leading Chancery barrister, and one of the most active 
and zealous of the parochial clergy of the metropolis, may 
be climbing the topmost crags of some hitherto inaccessible 
peak, or, harnessed to the same rope, be hacking steps in the 
descent of some perilous ice-slope. But if there be anything 
ludicrous, or seemingly incongruous in the notion, we are 
certain that it may also be looked on ina serious and very satis- 
factory point of view. The lawyer and the clergyman will 
come back from the Alpine campaign with renewed health of 
mind and body ; their work will be all the better done that they 
have shaken themselves thoroughly free from it for awhile; the 
recollection of the peak and the ice-slope will lighten many a 
dull hour; and the anticipation of fresh adventures will give 
them fresh energy when the spirits begin to flag under the 
habitual overwork of our modern existence. If a good many 
of the members take to Alpine adventure, as they do to fox- 
hunting, chiefly for the bodily exercise and excitement, still it 
is a nobler exercise and a healthier excitement than any we 
know of. If with others it is a fashion and a caprice, we may 
be sure that it is not so with the majority. Those who under- 
take such a life without a real love for it will soon find out 
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their mistake, and if they are none the better, will surely be 
none the worse for the experiment. 

It was an excellent application of the principal of associa- 
tion, to club together in a single volume the contributions of a 
number of the members of the new club. Though the three 
earlier books to which we have referred were each of them good 
in its way, it was clear that the amount of really interesting 
matter that each new Alpine tourist could hope to give to the 
public was not enough to fill a separate volume; and even the 
most zealous lover of Alpine literature, would object to have to 
read and carry about a small library, when the whole of what 
he cares to remember would fit in a pocket volume. The con- 
tributors to the ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers’ are fourteen in 
number ;—some of the names are already well known, others 
new to the public. Sixteen separate chapters are devoted to 
narratives of mountain excursions, for the most part entirely 
new; one contains an interesting and valuable paper by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, on the ‘Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North 
Wales,’ and the volume closes with a chapter of ‘ Suggestions 
for Alpine Travellers,’ contributed by Mr. Ball, the editor of 
the book, who is also President of the Club. The illustrations 
are very good, the maps excellent, and the appearance of the 
book is so handsome and attractive, that we were not surprised 
to see a new edition announced within a few weeks of its first 
appearance. Where the general result is satisfactory, it would 
be invidious to discuss the relative merits and shortcomings of 
each of the writers who have undertaken to wield the pen along 
with the alpenstock. One or two may be thought to show 
symptoms of dullness; one or two others a tendency to levity ; 
but 1t is no easy matter for an unpractised writer to keep the 
golden mean, and so long as a man has a story worth telling, 
it is but reasonable to let him tell it in his own way. 

A short chapter by Professor Tyndall promises well for the 
readers of the volume on the ‘Glaciers of the Alps, which has 
been for some time announced. As with one illustrious prede- 
cessor in the Lecture-room of the Royal Institution, original 
power in scientific speculation, and unwearied diligence in 
experimental research, seem in his case to be associated with 
literary faculties of a high order, enriched by a delicate and 
lively fancy. 

Taking into account his own published volume, and a very 
interesting chapter in that of the Alpine Club, we are inclined 


to award to Mr. Alfred Wills the first place in the ranks of 


these modern troubadours, who not only achieve exploits, but 
celebrate them after; and sometimes, as it would seem, are 
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lighted on their way by approving glances from bright eyes. 
Mr. Wills possesses in a high degree the power of vivid and 
accurate description, combined with that nice balance of 
animal spirits and good taste that keeps up the interest of a 
story, without resorting to slang or other coarser stimulants. 
We extract his account of a bivouac on the steep rocks over- 
hanging the glacier of Salena. 

Detained, along with two companions and two guides, by bad 
weather in the morning, he started late to effect the passage 
over the eastern end of the chain of Mont Blanc, from the Col 
de Balme to the Val Ferret. A cloud lying on the upper part 
of the Glacier du Tour, caused the party to make a wide, and, 
as it turned out, an unnecessary circuit. An attempt to find a 
short cut in the descent from the upper plateau of the Glacier 
of Salena was unsuccessful, and the sun had set while they 
were laboriously scrambling down steep precipices on the 
southern side of the glacier. Fortunately, they reached the 
region of Alpine shrubs, rhododendrons and junipers, before it 
became too date to climb farther. Fuel was thus provided, but 


not a drop of water could be found. Auguste Balmat ventured 
alone to search for it, but returned after a perilous but fruitless 
descent on the very edge of a frightful precipice. - At length 


the two necessaries, fire and water, were secured, and the party 
prepared, after a very scanty supper, to pass the night on the 
slippery declivity where they stood. 


‘Before lying down to seek such rest as we could get, we divided the 
night into five watches. We considered that soon after four we might 
hope to be on the move, so that an hour and a quarter apiece would 
carry us through the night. We resolved to take the first three watches 
ourselves, as we knew we could not trust Balmat or Cachat to waken us 
if we should sleep, and they stood greatly in need of rest. We drew 
lots, and it fell to R—— to keep the first watch, to myself to keep the 
second, and to W—— the third. It was not till we came to lie down that 
we fully appreciated the comfort of our bivouac. The slope on which we 
were encamped was so steep, that no one who was not fortunate enough 
to find a hole in which to nestle could keep himself from slipping, espe- 
cially as the bilberry bushes on which we lay were soaking wet with the 
heavy dew. W——, who is great at sleeping, with admirable instinct found 
a most eligible holtow close against the fire, where the only danger that 
he incurred was that of being scorched ; but it was the only place of the 
kind, and after trying every spot that seemed to give the slightest pro- 
mise of support, and finding that nowhere could I keep myself from 
slipping down, except by clinging to the wet bushes, I was obliged to 
desert the fire and betake myself to the under side of a boulder about 
thirty yards off, where I had the double advantage of a hollow to sit in 
and a back to lean against. Here I tied my handkerchief over my head, 
and tried to think I was very warm and comfortable ; but I was not so 
successful but to be very glad when Balmat brought me a large stone, 
which he had heated in the embers of our fire, to sit upon. 
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‘Tt was a night I would not have missed, with all its inconveniencies. 
The stars shone bright and clear out of the sky of jet; not a wreath of 
vapour could be seen; the solemn glacier far beneath us showed dimly 
through the gloom with a dead and spectral white, as if it had been some 
mighty giant lying in his shroud. The crags beyond it were sombre as a 
funeral pall, and, in the darkness, seemed to rise to such an enormous 
height, that the eye grew weary of wandering upwards, before their 
massive ebony was relieved by the liquid and transparent blackness of the 
sky, with its thousand glittering points of light. Not a sound broke the 
awful stillness of the scene, except the faint dashing of the distant torrent, 
which we had sought so unsuccessfully, and the crackling of the fire as 
R— heaped upon it fresh armfuls of bilberries and rhododendrons. Occa- 
sionally, by the fitful glare of the flames, I could see his form moving 
slowly and noiselessly about, now in bold relief against the ruddy light, 
now half hidden by the curling smoke, now illuminated by the blaze, as 
he passed round to the other side in search of fuel, quite unconscious of 
how much he was adding to the picturesqueness of the scene. I could 
not help thinking of home, and of those who not improbably were at that 
very moment thinking of me, little dreaming that I was lying out on the 
side of a glacier, many a thousand feet above the sea, with nothing be- 
tween me and the blue vault of heaven. It was a pleasant thought, and 
led me gently back to another bivouac beneath a rock by the Lac de 
Tacul, and thence to many an Alpine wandering enjoyed in the same 
good company; and at length I was passing from reverie to sleep, when, 
alas! the inexorable voice of R-—— proclaimed that a quarter-past eleven 
was come, and that it was my turn to feed the fire, instead of indulging 
in the pleasures of memory or the luxuries of imagination. 

‘We changed the watch very successfully, without disturbing either 
W—— or our jaded guides, each of whom had provided himself with a hot 
stone, and was lying among the bushes a few yards higher than our fire. 
R——’s knee was by this time very painful, and sadly wanted repose, but 
he could not find a tolerable resting-place anywhere near the fire, and 
was obliged to hold on by the shrubs as he lay; but he wisely kept as 
quiet as he could, and, for all the signs of life he gave, might have been 
buried in the profoundest slumber. Had I had much time for reflection, 
I think I should have been impressed with the solemnity of the scene 
even more than when I was contemplating it from my den beneath the 
rock; for now I had a more uninterrupted view of the dark prospect on 
every hand, and, as I walked about among the prostrate motionless forms 
of my companions, I felt as if I was the only living thing within sight or 
ken. There was not, however, much time for such thoughts, for it was 
full occupation for one man to feed the fire. The bilberry bushes that 
one tore up by handfuls were gone in no time. There was a hissing, a 
little cloud of smoke, and a crackling blaze, and then there was an end of 
them. The rhododendron twigs burned with a bright and cheerful glow, 
and threw quite a flood of light over our little encampment; but they 
hardly lasted so long even as the bilberries. The junipers had rather 
more substance, but were full of prickles, and hurt the hands, so that it 
was really hard work to keep the fire upto the mark, and I found it con- 
tinually necessary to widen the area of search. I was lucky enough to 
fall in with a very respectable alder-tree, which I was able to cut in 
pieces with the saw blade of a large knife; and this was the best piéce de 
resistance I met with: but I cannot say I was sorry when half-past twelve 
was fairly come and past, and it was W——’s turn to take my place. I 
had some trouble to rouse him; but, once awake, he proved an admirable 
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forager, and R——, who took his comfortable place, now got some chance 
of rest and sleep. It was become too cold to go back to my former nest, 
so I heated a stone to sit upon, and another for my feet, and kept myself 
from slipping into the fire as well as I could. I was too hungry even to 
think of sleep, had there been nothing else to prevent it; so I made the 
best of it, and watched the black sky and twinkling stars, and the curling 
smoke, and W—— feeding the fire, and thought of home and a thousand 
other pleasant subjects, amongst which the idea of a bed the next night 
at the St. Bernard, after a hot supper and a draught of their good red 
wine, was, I must own, most sensually prominent. 

‘Balmat and Cachat came down before W-——’s watch was ended, driven 
from their lairs by the increasing cold, and looking weary and haggard 
enough. I wondered whether I looked as tired as I thought all my com- 
panions did. After two o’clock, I doubt if any one slept a wink, except, 
perhaps, R——, who was snug in W——’s berth; for the cold became 
intense, and now and then a wreath of vapour from the valley below 
drifted past us, wrapping us in its cold gray folds, and chilling us to the 
very bones. And now we began to watch eagerly for the daybreak, for 
the sense of discomfort began rapidly to overpower every other feeling. 
You cannot—at least I never could—appreciate the picturesque while 
the teeth are chattering with cold and the inner man loudly proclaims its 
detestation of that which nature also abhors. That pale-gray tint which 
steals over the eastern sky so imperceptibly that you hardly know it is 
there, save for the sicklier glitter of the stars, how long before the dawn 
it shows itself! how slowly does it ripen into light! how it seems to 
intensify the power of frost, and to give a sharper edge to the keenness 
of the wind! It was the most protracted daybreak I ever remember. 
Again and again did I turn my eyes resolutely away, that I might be 
sure, on looking again, to see some signs of the advancing day. Again 
and again was I doomed to disappointment, the only change perceptible 
being that the sky looked colder and more pitiless than before: the wind 
also was brisker and shrewder, and wherever you posted yourself for a 
warm at the fire, in an instant the breeze set in that direction, and you 
were smothered and half-blinded by the smoke. But 


‘Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day ;” 


and at last the gray faded into white, the white deepened into yellow, the 
yellow kindled into a faint red blush, and the highest peaks of the 
Aiguilles Dorées were once more tipped with the welcome light of day. 
Our bivouac was ended, and having nothing to eat, we ate it, packed up 
our knapsacks, and girt ourselves for our onward journey.’ 


This night adventure, so well described by Mr. Wills, was 
rather uncomfortable than perilous; but there are others 
narrated in the same volume even more uncomfortable, and 
decidedly more dangerous. Messrs. Kennedy and Hardy, 
undertaking the ascent of the Bristenstock, a precipitous moun- 
tain 10,000 feet high, which overhangs the road leading from 
the Lake of Lucerne to the St. Gothard Pass, after unwisely 
loitering on the way during the forenoon, reached the summit 
late in the day; still more unwisely attempting to descend by 
another route which proved impracticable, and forced to return 
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to the top, they ultimately had to pass the night on a narrow 
ledge overhanging a precipice some thousands of feet in depth. 
How they reached the inn at Amsteg, on the following even- 
ing, tired and hungry, but unhurt, surviving to refute the 
report that they had been dashed to pieces on the crags by 
which their descent was effected, the readers of the Alpine 
Club volume are told by Mr. Kennedy. 

The story illustrates the common mistake, made even by 
satsiateieed pedestrians, of underrating the time and labour 
necessary to climb mountains that descend into low valleys. 
The greater peaks are always attacked from some starting- 
point which is itself at a high level. From seven to eight 
thousand feet is about the limit of vertical height commonly 
achieved at a single stretch, even in what is considered a 
laborious day’s work. ‘Those who have had experience of the 
ascent of the Col du Géant from Cormayeur, or the Weiss 
Thor from Macugnaga, can form a fair estimate of what is 
necessary for an ascent which in either case amounts to 8,060 
feet. To scale a mountain of 9,000 or 10,000 feet, that rises 
from one of the deeper valleys of the Alps, may involve a 
greater absolute effort, besides the fact, that at the lower level 
the atmosphere has not the invigorating and tonic effect that it 

roduces at greater heights. Amongst all the mountain exploits 
hitherto recorded, we are not aware that for the height 
ascended and retraced for a single day, there is any to equal 
the ascent of the Dom by the Rev. Mr. Davies, of which he 
has given a short and modest account, illustrated by an excel- 
lent coloured view of the Dom as seen from the Aiggischhorn. 
The distance each way was exactly 10,000 feet; in addition to 
which Mr. Davies and his two guides returned to dinner at 
Zermatt, involving a further ascent of a few hundred feet. It 
must, however, be observed, that the nature of the ground, and 
the circumstances of the ascent, were both unusually favour- 
able. From the village of Rauda to the summit, they were able 
to follow a nearly straight course, steep throughout, but no- 
where precipitous ; the obstacles encountered were less serious 
than is usual in great ascents; and—most important of all— 
the snow was in very favourable condition. The exception 
rather tends to confirm the rule that eight thousand feet is about 
the reasonable limit of height which should be allowed for 
going up and coming down again in a single day; and even 
that measure should be reserved for well-trained pedestrians. 

If the Alpine calendar records the names of those who 
deserve, although they do not achieve success, a conspicuous 
place is due to the gallant band of explorers, whose repeated 
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attempts to reach the summit of Mont Blane by the undulat- 
ing ridge that extends from the Aiguille du Gouté, to the 
Calotte, have been recorded by Mr. Vaughan Hawkins. Every 
possible combination of adverse conditions seems to have 
opposed their intentions. Their courage and constancy did 
but grow firmer by successive disappomtments; but, unfortu- 
nately, the difficulties increased in equal measure: in the snow 
region of the Alps the elements reign supreme, human efforts 
are all vain against the storm, and where shelter is impossible 
the only resource is to fly before its violence: even this is 
sometimes no easy task. 

After three previous failures, described by Mr. Hawkins in 
his simple and unpretending. paper, the party started for a 
fourth and last attempt. About sunset they reached the 
summit of the Aiguille du Gouté, about 13,300 feet above the 
sea, where they proposed to pass the night among some over- 
hanging rocks. ‘lhe ascent is made by extremely steep 
ridges of rock, separated at intervals by cowloirs, or channels 
filled with hard ice, lying at so great a slope, that any one 
attempting to cross them unprepared would be instantly 
launched down the face of the Aiguille, till he reached the glacier 
some thousands of feet below. They are crossed by cutting foot- 
steps in the ice, the party being tied together to guard against 
the fatal consequences of a slip. As they neared the top, new 
difficulties stood in their path. 


‘The sky had become stormy, and the wind drove into every nook and 
cranny of the rocks; the cold was excessive ; and when we reached the 
summit it was evident that, so far from sleeping, we could not stay there 
half an hour, Altogether, our position was becoming unpleasant: day- 
light was fast disappearing; the ficlds of snow beyond looked dreary in 
the extreme; and to crown all, one of our men, who was heavily loaded, 
fell down in the snow and appeared frost-bitten. 7 

‘We held a hurried consultation: the Chamouni men declared that 
without daylight it was impossible to descend by the way we had come, 
and Jean Couttet proposed that we should strive to push on over the 
Dome du Gouté and descend to the Plateau, with a view to gaining the 
Grands Mulets, where we should be in comparative safety. The thought 
of the Dome du Gouté on a stormy night was not the most delightful ; 
but it was something gained to be kept in motion, and we had a small 
lantern. Accordingly, two of us threw up our caps, and ran off in the 
direction of the Dome; the caravan followed, throwing away wood and 
superfluous baggage in the snow. But before we had gone many hun- 
dred yards, the same man again fell down, and we were brought to a 
standstill. It was the habit of Octenier to put on a night-cap over his 
other head gear in seasons of difficulty: he now assumed this, and pro- 
ceeded to scream, gesticulate, and insist on our returning to the Aiguille: 
the face of Jean Couttet became portentously grave, and further advance 
was given up. It was out of the question to leave any one behind, and 
the probability was, as Couttet afterwards admitted, that but few of us 
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would have arrived that night at the Grands Mulets. We took in tow 
the disabled man, and being roped all together prepared to get down as 
best we could. 

‘The descent of the Aiguille du Gouté by night was a somewhat novel 
operation. It became dark before we bad got far down, and we groped 
cautiously along, handing the single lantern from one to another; now 
and then some one slipped with a crash, but was held up by the rope. 
Fortunately, as we came lower it became warmer, and the cold, our most 
serious evil, ceased to be much felt. We arrived at length at the couloir, 
which was dark and silent; we felt our way into the steps, each man 
guiding the feet of his neighbour. I found some embarrassment from a 
heavy Chamouniard next me, who was not very successful in preserving 
his equilibrium, but on the whole we got surprisingly well over.’ 


And thus, after sundry adventures, the drenched and weary 
pety reached the Pavillon on the Col de Voza, the highest 
inhabited house at that side of Mont Blanc, about four o’clock 
on the following morning. 

We observe that the two extracts that we have made from 
the book of the Alpine Club may cause some needless anxiety 
to the wives and mothers of its members. Like every other 
manly pastime, Alpine exploration has its peculiar risks and 
difficulties. Though they strike the imagination more, they 
are perhaps not more serious than those of boating or fox- 
hunting. Rashness and over-confidence, always rather tokens 
of vanity than of true courage, ignorance or forgetfulness of 
the precautions really required, may easily lead to fatal 
accidents in any of these pursuits. Within the last few weeks 
two such cases have occurred, one of them certainly, probably 
both, arising from the wilful neglect of rules well known to 
every mountaineer. If a man who don’t know how to ride, or 
who needlessly overtasks the strength and capabilities of his 
horse, is killed out hunting, the public blame the man, but not 
the amusement. Knowing much less about the matter, they 
are apt to think, when they hear of a casualty in the Alps, 
that climbing high mountains is in itself a foolhardy occupa- 
tion; and well-meaning writers are careful to dwell on the fact 
that Saussure, and Humboldt, and Forbes, made their moun- 
tain expeditions in the pursuit of science, whereas the unfortu- 
nate deceased had no such justification for having needlessly 
encountered the perils of the High Alps. It never occurs to 
these excellent persons to improve the occasion in the case of 
the unwary fox-hunter, by pointing out that, instead of hunting 
to bring home food to his wife and family, he met his fate 
in riding after an unprofitable beast. It is a remarkable fact, 
that no serious accidents are recorded to have befallen experi- 
enced Alpine explorers, who nevertheless are far more exposed 
than those headstrong beginners, who, neglecting the simplest 
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precautions, are sure to be the victims of whatever mishaps 
occur among the tens of thousands of tourists that frequent 
the Alps. It is true that men of high spirit are apt to run 
some risks in following a favourite pursuit, and the chronicles 
of their past proceedings show that several of the best men in 
the Alpine Club have had very narrow escapes from serious, if 
not fatal accidents, which a slight degree of additional caution 
would certainly have made impossible. 

Mr. Ball, who is understood to be one of the most experi- 
enced of mountaineers, has very properly used his privilege as 
President of the Alpine Club, to impress upon his brethren a 
few fundamental rules, universally recognised, but frequently 
neglected. He is particularly emphatic upon the use of the 
rope. 


‘A strange notion,’ he says, ‘seems to prevail with some travellers, 
and occasionally among the guides, that the constant use of the rope is a 
sign of timidity and over-caution. But in the upper region, where the 
ice is covered with snow or névé, it is absolutely the only security against 
a risk which the most experienced cannot detect beforehand; and so far 
from causing delay, it enables a party to advance more rapidly and with 
less trouble when they are dispensed from the inconvenience of sounding 
with the alpenstock in doubtful positions. It is true that this latter pre- 
caution should not be omitted in places that are manifestly unsafe, but, 
at the best, it merely detects a particular danger without giving that 
confidence which the rope alone can afford. It may be hoped that before 
long the rope will be considered as essential a part of an Alpine travel- 
ler’s equipment as reins are in a horse’s harness. A man who should 
undertake to drive a cab without reins from Charing Cross to London 
Bridge would scarcely be looked upon as an example for spirit, even if 
he sat alone; but if he were to induce a party of friends to. travel in the 
— vehicle, he would justly be accused of wantonly risking the lives of 
others.’ 


Mr. Ball might have added to his warnings the suggestion, 
already adopted by many Alpine explorers, not to rely on the 
article commonly provided by the guides, but to carry a 
moderate supply of strong sound rope. Old ropes, after 
repeated wetting and drying, become brittle and half rotten ; 
and there can be no doubt, but that this was the immediate 
cause of the accident, whereby an unfortunate Russian was 
lately lost on the Findelen Glacier. It is true that the accident 
would probably not have occurred if he had had an alpenstock, 
and knew how to use it; but he seems to have been one of 
those headstrong persons upon whom advice is wasted, and who 
fulfil no other useful office towards society than to point the 
lesson of caution and discretion by which the modest and 
prudent may afterwards profit. 

Of the many contributions which we are unable rn notice in 
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detail, those of Mr. Hinchliff and of the editor deserve a word 
of commendation. The story is told in an easy and natural 
manner, and a fair share of interesting information is given to 
the reader. The two elements of liveliness and instructiveness 
are more or less diffused throughout the entire volume, but they 
are not in every case equally well balanced. 

Taking into account the matter of the book—the evidence of 
courage and determination resulting in the exploration of 
Alpine districts hitherto neglected or altogether unknown—and 
the manner of it—which is singularly simple and unpretending 
—the general effect is very satisfactory, and highly creditable 
to the new institution from which it emanates. The maps, which 
appear to have been considerably improved in the second 
edition, are now very good, and are announced for separate 
publication. We should imagine that a cheap edition reduced 
in size, and omitting the maps and plates, would be acceptable 
to Swiss travellers, even to those who are in no way qualified to 
become members of the Alpine Club. 

The only defect we have to notice in the work is a certain 
degree of sameness, not in the style of the writers, but in the 
substance of what they have to narrate. This is especially felt 
by those readers who are not sufficiently at home in the Alps 
to care much for the minuter topographical details. Peaks, 
passes, and glaciers, wherever they are placed, have a good deal 
in common ; but a collection of descriptions referring with scarce 
an exception to a single chain of mountains, or, rather, to a par- 
ticular portion of a single chain—for nearly all the papers in 
the book refer to the Pennine and Oberland growps—is con- 
demned beforehand to a great degree of uniformity, not only in 
the general character of the work, but even in the details. 
We are bound to say that we have not found this defect as 
sensibly as we had expected in this first specimen of the 
performances of the Alpine Cub; but as we notice a hint that 
the experiment may hereafter be repeated, we suggest the 
expediency of imparting some additional degree of variety into 
the future volume, by taking a rather wider circuit in the 
selection of narratives for publication. 

Irrespective of any ulterior literary aim, it is much to be 
desired that such an organization as that of the Alpine Club 
should be made available towards the thorough exploration of 
extensive mountain districts which still remain unknown. To 
say nothing of the less accessible mountain countries in Asia, 
Africa, and America, Kurope contains many tracts so im- 
perfectly known, that abundance of novelty and interest must 
certainly be ready to reward those who will undertake to 
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explore them. In the hope of directing into new paths some of 
the abundant energy of the Alpine confraternity, we shall point 
out a few of the directions in which their services might confer 
real benefits upon geography and natural science. 

Spain is nearly altogether a mountain country. Of its 
ge groups, the Sierra Nevada is the only one that can 
be said to be tolerably well known. Many scientific travellers, 
and foremost amongst them, Mr. Edmond Boissier, of Geneva, 
have studied its vegetation and its geological structure. Although 
there are no mountains in Europe that so much abound in objects 
interesting to the naturalist, they cannot be said to offer equal 
attractions to the lover of the picturesque. At least two of the 
summits reach an elevation of between 11,000 and 12,000 
English feet, yet they contain few scenes that can be called 
striking, and none that an Alpine traveller would call grand. 

Far more attractive to the eye is that great mass of rugged moun- 
tains which occupies a large portion of the centre of the Peninsula. 
Irregularly ramified in various directions, each branch has its 
own designation, of which the best known is that appertaining 
to the range north of Madrid—the Sierra de Guadarrama. The 
highest, wildest, and most picturesque portion of the whole 
group is probably that called the Sierra de Gredos, extending 
from the frontier of Portugal for sixty or seventy miles to the 
eastward. Many of the peaks, not named on any map, that 
circle round within thirty miles of Charles the Fifth’s retreat at 
Yuste, must reach a height of at least 10,000 feet. From thence, 
far to the northward, through the greater part of the kingdom of 
Leon, the jagged crests of sierra after sierra extend so as to form 
a nearly continuous mountain land, of which there is less known 
than of any other equally extensive district in Europe. 

Of nearly equal height with the peaks of the last group, but 
perhaps superior in variety and beauty of scenery, there is the 
Asturian chain, forming the western extremity of the range 
which runs through the Basque provinces parallel to the north 
coast of Spain, and is in reality a continuation of the Pyrenees. 
A distinguished French geologist, M. E. de Verneuil, has 
traversed a great part of this range; but we have not heard of 
any English traveller who has reached the picturesque summits 
that rise within sight of Oviedo, the ancient Asturian capital. 

Italy has ever been the resort of all who travel to enjoy the 
beautiful in art and in nature, yet her mountains have been 
most strangely neglected, equally by her own sons and by 
strangers. IT'rom the Ponte alla Carraja, in Florence, the 
rugged outline of a bold peak is often seen afar off under the 
setting sun. During the winter, and late into the spring, it 
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glistens in a covering of snow, and even after this has been dis- 
solved, the colour remains of so pale a gray that it might 
easily be mistaken for the remains of the winter clothing. Nor 
is the delusion fully dispelled when after travelling fifty miles 
the traveller finds himself close to the base of the white marble 
peaks that form the group of the Apuan Apennine. Of small 
extent, and moderate height—for the peaks scarcely rise above 
6,000 feet—this small group combines all the elements of 
exquisite natural beauty, to a degree not to be surpassed else- 
where. From deep glens, scarcely raised above the sea-level, 
and crowded with the most luxuriant vegetation, the marble 
crags rise in broken masses, every ledge and terrace crowned 
with magnificent chestnut-trees. Far above rise the pale-gray 
peaks, their bold forms and indistinct hue doubling their 
apparent height, so steep and rugged that even a practised 
mountaineer may find his skill fairly tested before he reaches 
the summit. Enclosed between the Serchio and the sea, this 
district is but a few miles distant from the Baths of Lucca; but 
not one in a thousand of the visitors ever thinks of wandering 
through its beautiful valleys, and still fewer attempt to scale the 
peaks, and enjoy the unsurpassed view, ranging over 100 miles 
of sea-coast, with the Tuscan islands, Elba, Capraja, and 
Gorgona rising out of the blue Mediterranean, and in the back- 
ground the dim outline of the Corsican mountains. 

Still less visited are those higher peaks forming for more than 
half the year the snowy range seen towards the east from the 
Campagna of Rome. The highest of them, the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia, rises to about 9,000 feet, and others of nearly equal 
height form the wild range of the Abruzzi Apennines that 
stretches through the centre of the kingdom of Naples into the 
two Calabrias, till the farthest headlands sink into the sea in 
sight of Aitna. There is to our minds a peculiar charm in the 
view from the higher summits of the Apennine, when, in clear 
weather, the eye takes in at once the two seas, and the whole 
breadth of the land that lies between them, whereon, small 
though it seem, so large a part of the history of mankind has 
been worked out. 

In our review, brief though it is, we must not omit that island 
group of Corsican mountains, constantly in view from the higher 
summits of central Italy. The forms have not that broken and 
peaked outline that attracts the mere mountaineer; but in a 
mass which rises to above 9,000 feet there must be abundant 
sources of novelty and interest to the lover of nature, not to 
speak of the special attractions it possesses for the man of 
science and the sportsman, 
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* East of the Adriatic, from the rugged barren plateau of the 
Karst behind Trieste, to the heights above the isthmus of 
Corinth, is an almost continuous range of rugged mountains, 
often striking and beautiful in form, but scarcely to be ranked 
along with the more attractive groups of which we have hitherto 
spoken. Irom near Fiume to Obrovazzo, a few miles north- 
east of Zara, the Velebit range rises from the sea in a bare 
rocky wall of nearly uniform height and steepness, nowhere 
surpassing 6,000 feet. Save for a single opening at Zengg, it 
is unbroken by a single gap or depression: parallel to it are 
ranged a succession of long rocky islands with openings between, 
and the straight channel between the mountains and the islands, 
three or four miles in breadth and more than a hundred long, 
called by the Venetians the Canale dei Morlacchi, is constantl 
swept by dangerous squalls that break out with alarming val 
denness and fury. At its south-eastern extremity the Velebit 
does not so much subside as retire from the coast, forming in 
the Dinaric mountains the frontier between Dalmatia and 
Bosnia. Of these we can say little either from personal ob- 
servation or report: seen from a distance, they do not appear to 
be of great height or remarkable in form. ‘Towards the south, 
where the mountains again approach the sea, Dalmatia becomes 
a mere strip of coast forming the western declivity of the range 
that over Cattaro forms the home of the turbulent tribe of 
Montenegro. The mountains of Montenegro or Czernagora are 
better known than any other part of this region, through the 
botanical journey of the late king of Saxony, and the subsequent 
visit of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. ‘There is, however, to the 
north of Montenegro, in the Herzgowina, forming part of the 
‘Turkish pashalik of Mostar, a higher and more considerable 
group, on which the people of Montenegro see the snow lying 
till the end of June. So far as we know this has never yet been 
visited by traveller or naturalist. A great part of European 
Turkey was diligently explored by two French geologists, MM. 
Boué and Viquesnel, but we believe that the mountains of a 
large part of Albania and the Pindus range, forming the fron- 
tier between Turkey and Greece, will be found to offer abundant 
resources to the adventurous members of the Alpine Club who 
may be tempted to give some account of them in a future 
volume. 

Not better known, and less easy of access, is the greater part 
of the Balkan range. Less easy of access, because of the longer 
land journey required to reach the mountains, but safer, because 
of the less lawless character of the inhabitants. M. Friwaldski, 
and a distinguished German botanist, M. Grisebach, each 
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passed some time in examining the mountain vegetation of 
the Balkan, and do not appear to have encountered any unusual 
difficulties. ‘The scenery is described as extremely grand and 
striking. 

Extending our survey to the north side of the Danube, we 
first encounter, near to the Wallachian watering-place of 
Mehadia, the eastern extremity of that great, but interrupted 
and irregular, range to which geographers have given the col- 
lective name Carpathians. This includes a number of distinct 
groups and minor ranges, having no physical or geological con- 
nexion together, for the most part of moderate height, but here 
and there assuming considerable dimensions. The most re- 
markable of these mountains is the isolated group of ‘Tatra, 
rising boldly from the plain of Galicia within sight of the citadel 
of Cracow, and separating the ancient territory of Poland from 
the Hungarian counties of Zyps and Liptau. The first explorer 
of this wild and savage district was the Swedish naturalist 
Wahlenberg, who gave a careful but rather dry account of it in 
the preface to his ‘ Flora Carpatica.’ We have understood that 
the highest summit, called the Eisthaler Thurm, which Wahlen- 
berg failed to reach, was attained several years ago by the 
President of the Alpine Club, and we suggest the propriety of 
including some account of that adventure in any future volume 
to which he may contribute. 

Germany and France contain no mountains that rise beyond 
the rank of hills, if we except those that belong either to the 
Alps or the Pyrenees. The last, it is true, are constantly visited 
and tolerably well known; yet not so well known but that a 
party of practised mountaineers may earn pleasure and distinc- 
tion by discovering new routes in the higher parts of the chain. 
It is a practical inconvenience to those who love to find them- 
selves in the snow region, that this lies higher in the Pyrenees 
than in the Alps, while most of the places which would form 
convenient iseusannelion are situated in deep valleys. From 
Chamouni, Grindelwald, Zermatt, or Saas, a couple of hours or 
less suffices to carry the traveller into the very heart of the ice- 
world: in the Pyrenees the greater part of a day is consumed 
in the mere work of ascending from the sleeping-quarters to 
the zone where the fullest enjoyment of the mountaineer com- 
mences. 

To pass at a bound from the sultry summer climate of the 
Pyrenean valleys to the grim north, we shall merely remind our 
Alpine explorers that other harvests await them in Norway and 
Iceland. Professor Forbes opened up, without exhausting the 
glacier districts of Norway, and some of its beautiful fiord 
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scenery is familiar to English sportsmen. We are not aware 
that the Orafa Jokul, believed to be the highest of the Icclandic 
mountains, has ever been ascended ; and the slight account given 
by Henderson of the singular group in the north-east of the 
island must tempt every mountain explorer to desire a closer 
acquaintance with a region so remote from his past experience. 

So much we have written, in the hope of directing the energies 
of some of our young and adventurous travellers towards regions 
where the enjoyment of nature may be combined with the 
interest that belongs to the exploration of new countries. To 
find this it is not necessary to penetrate into the remoter regions 
of distant continents. In most of the mountain districts which 
we have mentioned, even though they may be within sight of 
the ordinary track of tourists, there is ground quite untrodden, 
and ample room for interesting research by a competent ob- 
server. Of course the temptation to strike out such fresh paths 
will be most strongly felt by those who have some scientific or 
artistic pursuit that may be furthered by wandering from the 
every-day road. The majority of those who travel for mere 
relaxation and enjoyment, and who are strongly smitten with 
the love of mountain scenery, will continue to prefer the Alps, 
with their unequalled natural attractions, and the not despised 
advantages of comfortable living and easy access, to districts 
where Nature shows less of her sublimer aspects, which are less 
easily reached, and where the common necessities of food and 
lodging are with difficulty supplied. 

Admitting that the majority may be quite right in their 
choice, we desire with due submission to point out, that of that 
chosen district of Europe from which the Alpine Club has taken 
its name, a very large portion is scarcely known to geogra- 
phers, and is quite unknown to the general public; and that we 
of the outer world, who desire no better than to receive instruc- 
tion and entertainment from the chronicles of their proceedings, 
may be excused if we think the Alpine Club called upon by a 
due regard for the reputation of its own members, to remove, 
as far and as fast as possible, the general ignorance as to the 
Alps. 

Counting Mont Blanc and his Aiguilles as first in rank; the 
Monte Rosa group, from the St. Bernard to the Simplon, as 
second; the Oberland Alps as third; the three next most im- 
portant groups in the entire Alpine chain are very imperfectly 
known to ordinary travellers. (Guided by the very useful and 
accurate Table of Heights given in the Appendix to the Book 
of the Alpine Club, we give the fourth place to the High Alps 
of Dauphindg, crowned by the Mont Pelvoux, but 200 feet 
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lower than the Jungfrau; fifth in order comes the long neg- 
lected and underrated Bernina range; and sixth, that mass of 
peaks and glaciers south of Mont Blanc whose highest summit is 
the Mont Is¢ran. We have not seen a published account of the 
ascent of any of the principal summits of these great knots of 
snowy peaks, nor, except in a chapter added to Professor 
Forbes’s work on Norway, any modern description of the 
valleys surrounding Mont Pelvoux. Some years ago the sug- 
gestion of a visit to these neglected districts was open to the 
objection that accommodation for travellers was very bad and 
difficult to procure ; but this obstacle has of late been to a great 
extent removed.- In Dauphiné, where the repulsive filth of the 
inhabitants made travelling really disagreeable, there are now 
two or three decent inns in desirable situations; the best, we 
believe, is at Venos, in the valley of St. Christopher. There is 
a very good inn at Samaden, and two tolerable ones at Pontre- 
sina, both on the north side of the Bernina Pass, and within 
moderately easy reach of the great glaciers of Rosegg and 
Mortiratch, and of the Piz Languart, an easily accessible peak, 
not more than 10,000 feet high, which commands one of the 
finest views in the entire range of the Alps. The Iséran group, 
comprehending the entire mountain mass that is bounded on the 
west by the upper valley of the Isére, and to the eastward by 
the Val de Cogne, is less conveniently accessible than any other 
district in the Alps. In the Val d’Orca, on the south, and the 
three valleys of Savaranches, Rémes, and Grisanche, which 
penetrate its central recesses, we are not aware of any point at 
which a traveller can count upon decent accommodation, even 
of the most modest description. The principal summits, the 
Aiguille de la Sassiere, the Grand Paradis, the Levanna, the 
Ruitor with its vast glaciers, and the Iséran itself, remain, as 
we believe, as yet untrodden by human foot; and we are not 
aware whether the repeated attempts made to scale the remark- 
able peak of the Grivola or Grivolet, a member of the same 
family, have yet been completely successful. 

Thanks to the persevering exertions of German scientific 
travellers, the Kastern Alps have been more fully explored 
than the opposite extremity of the chain; yet even there, some 
considerable blanks remain to be filled up, many peaks are still 
unconquered, and glacier passes unexplored, which can scarcely 
be insurmountable to the practised. skill and determination 
of the members of the Alpine Club. South and east of the 
Orteler Spitze, a range of peaks with considerable glaciers en- 
closes the valleys of Sulden and Martell, and connects itself 
with the formidable range that closes up the head of the Val 
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Furva. Farther south, and separated from the last group by 
the low pass of the Tonale, now traversed by an excellent 
carriage road, is a still less known mass of snowy mountains, 
with two untrodden peaks approaching near to 12,000 feet in 
height, separated by the wild and uninhabited Val di Genova. , 

The Dolomite ranges which extend with little interruption 
from thé head of the Lake of Garda to Carinthia and Friuli, 
have been strangely neglected by travellers. Abounding 
throughout in rock scenery of the grandest and wildest cha- 
racter, the central portion, from which arise the head waters 
of the Piave and its affluent the Cordevole, extends considerably 
above the limit of perpetual snow, and presents in combination 
every element of sublimity and beauty. The highest summit, 
which belongs to the Italian Tyrol, the Marmolata, has been 
more than once ascended; but repeated attempts to scale the 
Antelao, the highest of the Venetian Alps, have hitherto been 
unsuccessful. 

It would be easy to extend the catalogue of what we may call 
the neglected districts of the Alps: enough has been said to 
show that there is ample occupation prepared for those members 
of the Alpine Association who may be disposed to widen by a 
little the range of their annual excursions. It may be well to 
point out that in the less-frequented districts, guides fit to assist 
in difficult ascents are not often to be found, and two or three 
amateurs travelling together are able to afford to each other a 
degree of assistance and security in positions of real difficulty 
that are not attainable by one who travels alone. In the 
eastern Alps, even in the wildest and least frequented valleys, 
the accommodation is generally far superior to what is found in 
France or Savoy. Both in the German and Italian valleys of 
that region, the inhabitants are likewise a more civilized and 
more agreeable race; and the base habit of preying upon 
strangers is nearly unknown. 

Two of the works included in our list deserve separate notice 
because their design is different from that of the others. ‘The 
Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps’ is as much ‘A Lady’s 
‘Tour’ as the book which bears the latter title; and to many 
readers the interest of the work turns very much on the fact 
that the author was accompanied by his wife in the well-planned 
and well-executed tour which is described in his portly volume. 

‘Our countrywomen have more than kept pace with the growth 
of the modern passion for mountain travel. Keenly alive, as 
most educated women are, to the enjoyment of natural scenery, 
it is but just and desirable that they should share as fully as 
their strength and taste may permit in an enjoyment every way 
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so healthful. But hitherto the ladies of England have had the 
field nearly to themselves. We have said that the Germans 
rival the performances of our male mountaineers; but in travel- 
ling generally, and especially in mountain travelling, English- 
women have no rivals. We are heartily desirous to see the 
taste flourish and extend: indeed, we scarcely think well of a 
father or husband, whose means permit it, that does not take 
every suitable opportunity to gratify the magne for mountain 
air and mountain scenery that seems natural to the unspoiled 
nature of healthy young women; yet we have sometimes been 
forced to think that it has been carried rather far, and that, like 
every other passion, this one requires regulation. It argues, we 
trust, no masculine jealousy of the courage and energy displayed 
by the other sex, to own that we do not like to see ladies under- 
take expeditions in which their strength and endurance are 
certain to be very severely tried, and may probably give way. 
We do not believe that the work of ploughing through miles of 
deep snow, or clambering up the steep crest of an ice-peak with 
burning eyes and blistered skin, was intended for the softer and 
weaker sex; and if they lose some enjoyment by the dispen- 
sation of nature that unfits them for such tasks, they must 
submit to the consideration that nature’s rules cannot be in- 
fringed with impunity. 

Feeling a little apprehensive that the desire to see something 
out of the beaten track might urge many of our lady travellers 
to attempt more than is safe or fitting, we have been much 
pleased to see the appearance of two works, each of them giving 
a fair example of what a lady, possessed of health and strength, 
may prudently undertake in the way of Alpine adventure. The 
routes described in both works are in great part the same, and 
they therefore unavoidably come into competition; but the 
difference of style and treatment is so great that they interfere 
with each other much less than could have been expected. 
Those who stay at home, and read for information, will prefer 
Mr. King’s useful and interesting, but somewhat diffuse book, 
for which the resources of the author’s library as well as the 
notes of his tour have been laid under contribution : those who 
travel, and are satisfied to have a plain and matter-of-fact 
account of what befel a lady who successfully achieved a most 
interesting tour, may probably give the preference to the ‘ Lady’s 
Tour,’ as being in every sense the lighter volume. Having read 
both works with pleasure, we are disposed to recommend all our 
fair friends who hope to visit the beautiful and sublime scenery 
of the valleys of Monte Rosa to follow our example. 

Mr. King’s book, as well as some of the others in our list, 
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suggests to us the question how far ordinary writers, not 
thoroughly versed in any branch of natural science, do wisely 
in introducing scraps of science culled from notes made in the 
course of a journey. It may not be practicable or desirable to 
lay down an absolute rule, but we are disposed, in the interest 
of the readers who do pursue science, as well as those who do 
not, to recommend greater abstemiousness in this respect. 
There are many travellers who have a general acquaintance 
with the names of European animals and plants, but are very 
far from being zoologists or botanists: they will extend their 
own knowledge of these objects by collecting specimens and 
making notes; but they will find that years of study and diligent 
observation are required before they are able to judge of the 
scientific value and significance of the facts that fall in their 
way. In the hands of a man of science the record of the occur- 
rence of an animal or plant in a particular place may be an 
imp..‘ant fact, supplying a deficient link in some chain of 
evide1rce; but mistakes are so casily made, that if he uses due 
caution he will attach little importance to the mere assertion of 
an amateur, unsupported by the examination of the original 
specimen. As a general rule, we look on the insertion in a 
book of travels of an occasional Latin name of some plant or 
animal seen, or supposed to be seen, by a non-scientific traveller, 
as an incumbrance, distasteful to the ordinary reader, and not 
likely to be appreciated by the learned in such matters. It is 
pleasant to meet a tourist who seems to have so many sources 
of interest as Mr. King; but we should like him all the better if 
he did not so often remind us of his acquaintance with the sci- 
entific names of the common butterflies and ferns of the Alps. 
Mr. Wills has more judiciously removed to an appendix at the 
end of his book, some lists of plants found in the course of his 
Alpine wanderings; but even in his case we cannot see that 
they add to the value of his book. The very shortness of the 
lists, consisting as they do with few exceptions of plants common 
throughout a large portion of the Alpine chain, deprives them 
of the only value they could possess for a scientific botanist. 

It is obvious that the foregoing remarks have no application 
in the case of a writer thoroughly conversant with the branch of 
science of which he treats, or of one who publishes results which, 
however slight and limited, rest upon complete and carefully- 
made observations. As a specimen of the first class we can 
merely refer to the very valuable paper on ‘The Old Glaciers 
of Switzerland and North Wales,’ contributed by Professor 
Ramsay to the volume of the Alpine Club. Our limits will 
not allow us to give a summary of his conclusions: whether all 
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of them are completely established by the evidence which he 
has alleged in their support, is a question upon which there may 
be room for doubt; but all who feel any interest in the subject 
must be glad to read so complete an exposition of the view of 
one who combines in a high degree the habit of careful observa- 
tion, with the power of acute reasoning. 

As an illustration on a small scale of the observations that 
may easily be made by mountain travellers, and which seem to 
us to be worth recording, we may cite one contained in a note 
by the Editor upon Mr. Bunbury’s paper on the Aletsch Glacier. 
Mr. Ball speaks of an excursion in which he ascended the rocks 
of the lower part of the Trugberg at a height which he esti- 
mates at from 10,200 to 10,500 feet. 


‘The sun’s rays were falling nearly perpendicularly on the steep slopes, 
and the occasion was favourable for observing the conditions under which 
vegetation proceeds in the higher region of the Alps. A therm «eter 
immersed for ten or fifteen minutes in the soil at a depth of five ‘: ches 
stood at 74°6° Fahr. When the superficial layer was reduced t: one 
inch, the thermometer rose to 88°. When removed a few feet to the 
shady side of a projecting rock, and covered to the depth of two inches, 
the temperature rapidly fell to 42°, and the air in the shade was at 45°. 
Now the interval between five inches and one inch includes the space 
within which most Alpine plants penetrate the soil. Only two or three 
of those that I gathered extended much below that depth. The obser- 
vations tended very much to confirm an opinion that I have long held, 
that the flowering plants of high mountains receive a much greater 
degree of heat during their short period of active vegetation than is 
commonly supposed.’ 


We shall not follow Mr. Ball in his interesting speculations 
— the origin of the present vegetation of the highest region 
of the Alps. The subject is, perhaps, too extensive to be dis- 
cussed in the space which he has given to it: our object was 
merely to call attention to the passage we have cited as a fair 
specimen of the class of observations that are within the reach 
of ordinary travellers, and possess a positive value, small indeed, 
yet not despised by the true man of science. We are not sure 
that the same writer is equally well-advised in attempting, as he 
has done in a note to another paper, to explain the much-con- 
troverted origin of the rosy hue often seen in the High Alps 
when the sun is a short way below the horizon. Where a 
traveller has not some new fact to produce, he scarcely does 
well to enter incidentally on the discussion of a difficult and 
disputed scientific problem, where he has neither the authority 
nor the fitting opportunity for setting the controversy to rest. 
For the same reason we could willingly have spared the pages 


which Mr. Wills and Mr. Hinchliff have devoted to the discussion 
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of very delicate and thorny points in the Glacier Theory. Con- 
sidering the deserved eminence of the men who have taken a 
part in the same discussion, we do not think that either of those 
agreeable writers and excellent mountaineers could reasonably 
hope to urge any views or arguments not already present to the 
minds of those who are competent to form a judgment on the 
subject. If either of them will devote a little of his time to ob- 
servations that may throw further light on the still obscure 
portions of the Theory, the results will form an acceptable 
addition to the future volume of ‘Proceedings of the Alpine 
Club,’ 

We should not fulky acknowledge our obligations to the new 
association, if we closed this notice without a reference to the 
beautiful illustrations of the scenery of the ice-region contained 
in the work of one of its members, Mr. Coleman. Whether to 
give to one who has not seen it some conception of its general 
character, or vividly to recall to those who have dwelt there the 
fantastic and beautiful appearances of the ice-world, we have 
seen nothing comparable for excellence to Mr. Coleman’s draw- 
ings, and the chromo-lithographs taken from them. We could 
indeed desire that the blue tints which necessarily predominate 
were of a more delicate and ethereal hue ; but, taking the plates 
as they stand, we accept them as a valuable contribution to the 
general knowledge and enjoyment of the High Alps. ‘\ 
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IT\HIS is an age of what we believe the fashionable love of 

long words is pleased to call ‘rehabilitation of historical 
characters.’ This means, in plain English, that our generation 
is rather given to set up what former generations have thrown 
down. Persons, states, whole periods, which have been unani- 
mously given over to hatred or contempt, have recently found 
defenders spring up in their behalf. In some cases the revul- 
sion is simply the natural working of knowledge and candour 
upon subjects which had been abandoned to mere ignorance 
and prejudice. In others the defence amounts at best to 
nothing more than an iagenious paradox. But in all cucs 
more or less of truth is drawn out in the course of the «.s- 
cussion. Probably no one man, certainly no long period or large 
society, has ever been so thoroughly bad as not to contain some 
element of good. But when a man or a period is consigned to 
unmitigated contempt, those facts and aspects of facts which tell 
in his or its favour are apt to be forgotten or perverted. The 
greatest of all cases of ‘rehabilitation’ is doubtless that of the 
so-called dark ages in general, and especially of the medizval 
Church. <A generation or two back, people were not ashamed 
to say that they wished to know nothing of those ages which 
knew nothing. The ages so lightly esteemed were those which 
beheld Charles the Great and Frederick I1., Gregory VII. 
and Innocent III., John Scotus Erigena and Peter Abelard. 
The medieval history of the West is now fully established as a 
worthy object of study. It is no longer spoken of with con- 
tempt, however little people may know how to set about mas- 
tering it. The medieval history of the East has still its battle 
to fight. The expressions of contempt which used to be hurled 
at all medizval Christendom may still be applied in safety to 
its Byzantine portion. Yet Mr. Finlay’s goodly volumes stand 
side by side on not a few shelves, witnessing that there is some- 
thing to be said for the men who bore up against Persian, 
Saracen, and Turk, and who preserved for a thousand years the 
tongue of Greece, the laws of Rome, and the faith of Christen- 
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dom. The demagogues and sophists of old Greece were con- 
signed to universal contempt till Mr. Grote manfully stood u 

on their behalf. And even allowing that Mr. Grote has areal. 
particular points too far, we suppose that no one thinks exactly 
the same either of Kleon, or of Greek democracy in general, as 
he did before Mr. Grote undertook their championship. Mr. 
Merivale, perhaps with less success, would have us believe that 
even Tiberius and Nero were less black than they have commonly 
been painted. Mr. Congreve goes yet further on behalf of the 
imperial system in general. Mahomet has by some writers been 
set almost on a level with Moses, and probably no one any 
longer looks upon him as a mere conscious impostor from the 
beginning to the end of his career. Mr. Francis Newman has, 
if we mistake not, gone so far as to undertake the defence of 
Ahab and Jezebel. In this particular case an awkward story 
about Naboth stands in the way; but even so desperate an 
undertaking as this may serve to remind us that doing good and 
doing evil, in the language of the Old Testament (just as in a 
Roman Catholic or Protestant narrative of the sixteenth cen- 
tury), are phases which commonly refer much more to the 
religious creed than to the moral conduct of the persons 
blamed or commended. Mr. Froude has undertaken a more 
hopeless case still. It would be almost easier to believe that 


Naboth had really blasphemed God and the king, than that 
King Harry beheaded Anne one day and married Jane the 
next from a disinterested and patriotic wish to give his king- 
(om an heir whose legitimacy should be beyond dispute. Mr. 
Froude has indeed os a mere clever paradox, which 


makes us sometimes doubt whether he is not simply practising 
on his reader’s credulity. A stronger hand than his own,' by a 
slight touch of the wand of common sense, has made his whole 
structure crumble into the dust. Yet even Mr. Froude’s apology 
for Henry VIII. has not been without its incidental uses. He 
has, indeed, failed to justify murder, falsehood. sacrilege, and 
‘that most deadly of all evils, when law, and even religion 
herself, are false to their divine origin and purpose, and their 
voice is no longer the voice of God, but of his enemy.” But he 
has at any rate brought forth into a not undue prominence the 
fact that murder, falsehood, and sacrilege do not make up the 
sum total of the acts of Henry VIII. We are apt to forget 
how completely the crimes of Henry are crowded into the latter 
years of a long reign, and what a brilliant place he and his 





1 See the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1858. 
= Arnold’s ‘History of Rome,’ vol. ii., p. 19. 
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kingdom held among the princes and commonwealths of Europe. 
As for Elizabeth and Mary, Charles and Cromwell, the house of 
Stuart and the Batavian deliverer, their several causes haye 
been so constantly pleaded and replied to, that no triumph, one 
way or the other, could amount to a ‘rehabilitation.’ To any 
one ambitious of laurels in that line, we should commend the 
characters of Pope Alexander VI. and of Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys. We have some faint remembrance of having some- 
where or other seen hints thrown out that even their portraits 
were not without a bright side; and we doubt not that a 
genius of the combined ingenuity and simplicity of Mr. Froude 
might contrive to put together a very attractive apology on 
their behalf. 

The task which M. Capefigue has undertaken is, on the 
whole, the hardest of all. It is no other than to rescue from 
obloquy the character of Lewis XV., and those of his noto- 
rious mistresses, Madame de Pompadour and Madame du Barry. 
To succeed in this would be a far greater achievement than to 
get off either Nero or Henry VIII. As long as there is 
some element of greatness in a man, if it be only great- 
ness in crime, there is always something for an advocate 
to lay hold of. Indeed, though crimes rank in the scale of 
wickedness above vices, yet vices are far less easy to justify 
than crimes. Murder is a greater offence than adultery ; 
but no art can ever do more than palliate adultery, while a 
little ingenuity can convert a private murder into a justifiable 
homicide, and a public one into a righteous exécution. And 
when crime and vice are displayed on a large scale, the differ- 
ence comes out more strongly. A long course of vice is simply 
loathsome and despicable ; but a long course of crime frightens 
us. And, after all, fear is a feeling which comes only too near 
to respect. You may despise, you may laugh at, a Pare aux Cerfs, 
real or imaginary, but there is no laughing at a December coup 
@état. You may look with contemptuous scorn upon Elaga- 
balus or Gian Gastone de Medici, but you cannot make 
game of William the Conqueror or of Eccelino da Romano. 
Lewis XV. was a vulgar, commonplace sinner. He tired of his 
own wife, and took another man’s wife instead. Anybody could 
do that. Henry VIII. was quite another sort of person. His 
sins have a sort of magnificent originality about them. He 
would have despised the paltry, every-day viciousness of living 
in double adultery: he would have found some reason, satis- 
factory to Mr. Froude at least, if to no one else, for taking off 
the heads of Queen Mary Leczinska and of M. Normand 
d’Etioles, and he would next day have solemnized a lawful 
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matrimony with the widow in the face of approving bishops 
and privy councillors. 

What is the character which is generally given of Lewis XV.? 
How does he ee to those who estimate him, not from the 
scurrilous pamphlets and pasquinades of which M. Capefigue is 
always complaining, but from the picture drawn by so grave and 
candid a writer as Sismondi? It is not the character either of 
a monster or of an idiot. Lewis XV. was not devoid either of 
talents or of good dispositions ; or, to speak perhaps more truly, 
he had in him elements which might, with due cultivation, have 
grown into talents and good dispositions. But they were allowed 
no development. Carelessness, indifference, utter want of 
energy, prevented the growth either of virtue or of ability. He 
seems not to have wanted the power of judgment, but it was too 
much trouble for him to judge. He was not a wanton oppressor ; 
he showed no desire to make the state of his people worse ; but 
he would not exert himself to stretch out a finger to make it 
better. He loved power in a way; that is, though any minister 
or mistress might manage him, he could not bear that any other 
power in the state should oppose him; for opposition involved 
trouble, while absolute power allowed him full opportunity for 
idleness and luxury. In short, he continually reminds us of our 
own Charles II., allowing for the different circumstances of the 
two men. Charles loved idleness and luxury just as much as 
Lewis, but he could not have his own way so completely. Like 
Lewis, he had a sort of mere capacity for energy, which he 
never used if he could avoid it; but he was ‘obliged to use it 
much more frequently than Lewis was. The childhood and youth 
of Lewis were spent in the unmolested enjoyment of royal state ; 
his long reign was never disturbed by any opposition which 
really threatened the stability of his power. But Charles could 
not dream away the long years of civil war and foreign exile ; 
and, when seated on his throne, his rest was much more eftec- 
tually broken by Shaftesbury and his Brisk Boys than that of 
Lewis ever was by the decorous perversity of the Parliament of 
Paris. Hence Charles often could not help acting, and when 
he did act, he acted with courage and vigour. And in a manner 
we may say the same of Lewis. He had, indeed, never to hide 
in an oak from armed pursuers, or even to meet a refractory 
House of Commons face to face. But he was once drawn into 
appearing personally in a battle, and he does not appear to have 
run away; and, purchasing many days’ ease by one day’s exer- 
tion, he screwed up his powers, when his differences with the 
Parliament became irreconcileable, to go with a sort of dignity 
through the ceremonial of a bloodless coup d'état. ; 
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Such, then, is M. Capefigue’s hero—idle, selfish, dissolute ; 
not virtuous, for that would have required exertion; not 
criminal, for that would have required exertion also; without 
active energy enough to be personally either the benefactor or 
the tyrant of his country. He had, we fully believe, sense enough 
to see the monstrous evils which afflicted his kingdom, but it 
would have been too much trouble to try to remedy them. 
And, for his own repose, he judged rightly. He let things take 
their course and died in his bed: his grandson died on the 
scaffold for awkward attempts to make things better. 

The personal profligacy of Lewis XV. is of course too 
notorious for M. Capefigue to try to deny. After all his 
admirer’s attempts at palliation, he remains one of the most 
licentious in a licentious age. But this is by no means all. 
Chastity has been so rare a virtue among princes, that we are 
by no means disposed to take up any monastic or ascetic line 
pr its want. Those kings, especially those kings of France, 
who have not had mistresses have been the exception rather 
than the rule. We put aside that strange class of beings of 
whom Edward the Confessor is the great archetype; without 
reckoning them, princes of the manly and honest purity of 
Alfred, of St. Lewis, of Edward I., are comparatively rare in 
royal genealogies. In England we are better off than in France. 
In the long line of our West-Saxon heroes, from Aithelberht to 
Eadred, and again among our Plantagenet kings, from the 
third to the sixth Henry, we hear very little of royal mistresses ; 
Alice Perrers has the ground almost wholly to herself. On the 
Continent, however, the thing is so common that it is in a 
manner taken for granted ; when the mistress herself makes no 
figure, we come across her issue, the Bastard—so called as a 
kind of title of honour—quite casually and as a matter of 
course. That Lewis XV. had a mistress, or many mistresses, is 
no matter for amazement; we are much more surprised to find 
that Lewis XVI. had none. But what does distinguish 
Lewis XV. is, that we think of him solely in connection with his 
mistresses. In some princes, errors of this kind are the spots 
on an otherwise noble character; with others their crimes are 
so prominent, that we hardly stop to think of their vices; but 
the name of M. Capefigue’s hero simply calls up the idea of vice 
and of nothing else. Charles VII., Philip the Good, Francis I., 
Henry IV., and Lewis XIV., were as conspicuous for personal 
immorality as Lewis XV. himself. Lewis XI., and Philip of 
_— were not kept, either by their policy or their piety, from 
aberrations of the same kind. Even our William III. could not 
resist the ‘ sidelong looks of love’ which fell from the distorted 
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eye of Elizabeth Villiers, and the great Gustavus himself left 
behind him an irregular representative, the fruit of what is 
believed to have been a single error in early life. What, then, 
distinguishes any one of these from Lewis XV.? Simply that, 
if they were vicious men, they were something else besides; 
they were adulterers and statesmen, adulterers and warriors, 
even adulterers and tyrants; to Lewis XV. is reserved the 
credit of being the adulterer pure and simple. Parallels might 
doubtless be found in the history of many a petty German or 
Italian duchy. But we shall hardly find, in one of the great 
European monarchies, a prince who reigned so long, and whose 
reign was marked by such important events, whose name 
suggests so little besides the idea of mere personal debauchery. 
The Pompadour or the Du Barry was the real, almost the 
sdlenoretialiged sovereign. She appointed ministers, she made 
war and peace, she disputed with Jesuits and with parliaments. 
The predecessors of Lewis XV. were doubtless often far too 
much under the influence of abandoned women. It was re- 
served for him to be, almost formally, relieved by his mis- 
tresses of the labour of governing his kingdom. And all this 
infamy falls upon a prince whose mere natural powers were 
clearly not below the average, and whose personal disposition 
does not seem to have led him to any wanton cruelty or 
injustice. He simply hated exertion and loved —_ It 
would, to our mind, be easier to’ make a successful apology for 
any tyrant or aggressor than for one who thus voluntarily chose 
the life of a hog. If Nero lighted up Rome with burning 
Christians, Mr. Froude might argue that he displayed at once 
his piety towards Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and his patriotic 
desire that his subjects might find their way about the streets. 
The idea was at least novel and ingenious, and betokened a 
certain masterly vigour of conception. But even Mr. Froude’s 
powers could hardly call forth our sympathies on behalf of the 
luxurious apathy of Lewis XV. The author who so profoundly 
reverences the stake and the boiling caldron as the best remedies 
for moral and physical evil,’ would doubtless be prepared to 
defend at once the persecution of the Protestants and the 
horrible execution of Damiens. But in so doing we should 
hardly look upon him as defending personal actions of 
Lewis XV. One no more thinks of directly blaming him for 
the much evil, than of praising him for the little good, that 
was done in his realm either in his youth or his old age. The 
apologetic powers of Mr. Froude himself, or even of Mr. Edwin 





1 See Froude’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. i., p. 279. 
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James, would surely break down in attempting to make out a 
case on behalf of a voluntary faindant. 

On this desperate task M. Capefigue has boldly ventured. 
And of course the whitewashing of Lewis himself has in 
fairness to be accompanied by the whitewashing of Lewis’ 
concubines. M. Capefigue, therefore, enters undauntedly— 
we might be tempted to say unblushingly—upon the ‘ rehabi- 
litation’ of the two most famous of that vast band. The 
Marchioness of Pompadour and the Countess Du Barry each 
receive a small volume of eulogy. To ‘rehabilitate’ an 
unchaste woman is indeed a hard matter. Profligacy of this 
kind in a man does not necessarily tinge the whole character ; 
it may ve only a blot among many high and noble qualities. 
But when a woman falls from her distinguishing and primary 
virtue, the fall is seldom confined to that one virtue only. 
This may be to a great extent the effect of that unfair morality 
which hardly recognises sin in the male sinner, and hardly 
allows repentance to the female. And in a state of society like 
the court of Lewis XV., where adultery was a thing taken for 
granted by the whole fashionable world, it may be said that 
sinners of both sexes were brought pretty much to a level. Of 
course, especially in such a state of things, a fall from chastity 
does not make a woman a monster. It does not prove that she 
may not retain much good and kindly feeling; it is even pos- 
sible that her unlawful influence may be exercised for really 
worthy ends. In Madame Du Barry, for instance, her zealous 
and disinterested devotion tothe royal family at the time of the 

evolution shows that her errors had by no means stifled all 
feelings of duty and gratitude in her heart. But surely the 
best reparation such a woman can make to the law of morality 
which she has broken, is at least to pay something of that slight 
homage which vice owes to virtue. There have been royal 
mistresses—we might find examples among the earlier mistresses 
of Lewis himself—who seem to si erred from real passion, and 
who have remained timid and retiring, neither blazoning their 
faults before the world, nor ostentatiously insulting those whom 
they had injured. Women of this sort certainly deserve a sort of 
tenderness which we cannot extend to either of M. Capefigue’s 
heroines. The Pompadour and the Du Barry sold themselves 
for a guilty ambition. The wife of M. Normand d’Etioles laid 
herself in the monarch’s way with all the cold deliberation of a 
diplomatic intrigue. As for the wife of Count William Du 
Barry, it would be ludicrous to talk of love or passion on her 
part for the worn-out old sinner to whom she surrendered her- 
self. Both of them blazed their faults before all mankind with 
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a consummate impudence which M. Capefigue seems devoutly to 
admire. They assumed an almost royal pomp, they usurped the 
administration of the state, they personally directed, displaced, 
insulted the highest functionaries of the kingdom. Now 
regarding them simply as ministers of state, which they practi- 
cally were, we should pronounce a judgment upon their policy 
widely differing from that of M. Capetigue. But it is impossible to 
judge them by any such standard. Female government is in any 
ease something exceptional. A widowed queen acting as regent 
for her son is perhaps its most pleasing shape. We never greatly 
admire those kings who have been puppets in the hands of 
their wives or sisters. Still, if the wife or the sister is better 
qualified to deal with affairs than the husband or the brother, the 
thing may be borne. But the government of a mistress is quite 
another business. We do not stop to ask whether she governs 
well or ill; the thing is a scandal in itself. We think, therein 
dissenting from M. Capefigue, that Lewis XV.’s concubines 
governed very ill. But that is not the main point. Without 
examining any particular cases of misgovernment, we are at 
once disgusted by the spectacle of an adulteress, instead of 
seeking to hide her shame, boastfully proclaiming it to all the 
world, and ostentatiously interfering with matters with which 
her guilt alone gives her the opportunity to interfere. We 
have a good deal of sympathy with Jane Shore and with La 
Vallitre, but we have absolutely none with Pompadour, and, till 
the days of her adversity, none with Du Barry. 

The fact is, that M. Capefigue looks at all these matters 
from a point of view into which we cannot enter, and which 
we hope that few Englishmen are better able to enter into than 
ourselves. We love goodness, we admire greatness: to 
M. Capefigue neither word seems to convey any meaning. His 
worship is reserved for the ‘gracieux,’ the ‘charmant,’ the 
‘ravissant. The age of Lewis XV. is to him a sort of fools’ 
paradise, in which he enjoys himself to his heart’s content. To 
us it seems, when looked at by itself, to be one of the dullest of 

‘periods. The world seems to have gone to sleep between the 
great events of the seventeenth century and those of the close of 
the eighteenth. Wars, of course, there are in plenty, but wars 
of which it is not easy to give any explanation; wars which 
utterly fail to call up the same living interest as the struggle of 
Guelf and Ghibeline, of Catholic and Protestant, of Cavalier and 
Roundhead. There is a war of the Polish Succession fought out 
in Italy ; there is another war in which France and Prussia try 
to destroy Austria ; a third in which France and Austria try to 
destroy Prussia. There was so little reason for either process 
that it requires no small effort to remember which is the 
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side taken by the several powers in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, and which in the war of the Seven Years. Two 
scenes of real heroism alone relieve the dull round of profes- 
sional diplomacy and professional strategy. The wee of 
Genoa freed themselves from the yoke of Austria; the people 
of Corsica freed themselves from the yoke of Genoa. ‘These, 
indeed, are tales which stir the blood like the deeds of the 
Herewards and the Winkelrieds of the past, of the Hofers, the 
Botzares, and the Garibaldis that were yet to come. But in the 
mind of M. Capefigue they awaken no enthusiasm. What can 
he care for the vulgar exploits of citizens and peasants? What 
business have men to act for themselves, to wage their own 
wars, to make their own treaties, instead of intrusting their 
destinies to high-bred dukes and to enchanting marchionesses ? 
What can a Frenchman see in the revolt of Genoa but a diver- 
sion which turned to the strategic profit of France? What 
in the revolt of Corsica but a commotion which perhaps post- 
poned, perhaps hastened, the ‘reunion’ of the Italian island 
with the territories of the great nation? The fates of Genoa 
or of Corsica are indeed hardly matters to arrest the attention 
of the historian of the ante-chamber and the boudoir. The fate 
of France itself is hardly worthy of his notice. To be sure, a 
great people was utterly misgoverned ; a dull, wearing tyranny 
ground down the unprivileged millions; while the privileged 
few, themselves as much enslaved politically as their own bond- 
men, hugged their chains, and basked in the sunshine of the 
most contemptible of courts. To us the spectacle of human 
beings thus carelessly sporting on the brink of destruction 
savours rather of the terrible than of the ‘elegant’ and the 
‘gracieux.’ The cries of a suffering people, soon to be heard in 
sounds of thunder, are already whispered around them ; but 
king, mistresses, and courtiers heed them not, or, if some feeble 
effort is now and then made, the historian records it only with a 
sneer. What will our readers suppose was, in M. Capefigue’s. 
view, the ‘weak side’ of Lewis XV.? Was it over-love of idle- 
ness? over-love of the chase? over-love of the supper-table ? 
over-love of Madame de Pompadour? Not a bit; his only 
fault was that he did now and then turn away from these things 
at least to talk of the good of his people ! 


‘L’école économiste, toujours pleine de charlatanisme, avait pris le 
Roi par son cété faible, le bien-étre du people et amour de Ja campagne ; 
elle ne discourait que sur les moyens d’améliorer la classe des laboureurs; 
elle exploitait ces gros mensonges de statistiques sur les produits de 
chaque champ, des ceufs et des grains de blé.’! 





1 “Marquise de Pompadour,’ p. 261, 
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Could there be worse taste than to intrude such small matters 
as eggs, grain, and labourers upon the notice of the king and 
the elegant marchioness? To be sure, as the capitularies bear 
witness, they were not beneath the notice of Charles the 
Great; but Lewis XV. and his concubine were not made of 
such stern stuff as the rough Teuton emperor. Still, even they, 
perfect as they were, had their ‘little infirmities.’' One of 
them was to listen to the speculations of ‘a young man of the 
name of Turgot,’ ? introduced by the marchioness’s physician, 
Quesnay. For Quesnay, Madame la Marquise had herself 
designed a shield of armorial bearings;* how ungrateful to 
trouble her in return with schemes for the benefit of shieldless 
plebeians in the Limousin or in Guiana! 

Far away from such low and trivial matters lies the world in 
which M. Capefigue really delights—a pleasant world enough 
for those who are admitted to it, if only there were no other 
world beside. It is a world of refined and elegant luxury; a 
world of kings, dukes, and marchionesses, taking their pleasure 
without thought of anything beyond them. ‘T’o think of the 
mass of mankind is, as we have seen, an unworthy weakness ; 
even the affairs of kingdoms and empires are but an unpleasant, 
if an unavoidable, interruption. It is plain that, in M. Capefigue’s 
political philosophy, the business of the boudoir is the serious 
business of life ; the council-chamber is merely the scene of such 
petty and vexatious interruptions as even absolute monarchs 
must submit to. M. Capefigue’s political creed is very simple. 
Everything is to be ruled by the will of the king, and the will 
of the king is to be decided by the caprice of a pretty woman. 
So far as the business of government is to be carried on at all, 
it is to be carried on ‘sous |’éventail d’une jeune femme.’ But, 
after all, government is a bore, to be avoided as much as possible : 
the real thing is to repose for ever in some elegant retreat, 
where everything and everybody is ‘charmant’ and ‘ gracieux.’ 
To be sure, Madame de Pompadour was not quite what she 
should have been; but she was so elegant, so refined; she 
encouraged such elegance and refinement in others; she drew 
and engraved so perfectly; she fitted up her rooms with such 
exquisite taste. On the subject of ‘ Art’ M. pea et descants 
till we grow almost weary of the name. Art, whether painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, is a noble thing in itself, and is con- 
nected with many high political associations. If Wykeham 
reared the nave of Winchester, he was also Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England ; if Michael Angelo painted the Sistine Chapel, 
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he also repaired the walls of Florence for the last siege. But, 
in the successive volumes of M. Capefigue, one grows sick of 
the ‘damnable iteration’ of Vanloo, and Boucher, and Watteau, 
and Greuze, and Vernet, and Vien; one wearies of the decora- 
tions of salons, of the pictures, the gems, and the porcelain 
—all spoils wrung from a starving people by the selfishness of 
insatiable harlots. The day of the artists and of their patronesses 
is happily over; let us see how M. Capefigue at once describes 
it and mourns over its fall. 


‘Francois Boucher, l’artiste de prédilection de Madame de Pompadour, 
méritait cette faveur par la grace facile de ses dessins et de ses chairs un 
peu trop nourries de roses. Expression de cette société du xvii siécle, 
toute riante et sensualiste, Boucher fut le vrai peintre de cette maniére 
charmante, digne de reproduire les marquises, race perdue et remplacée 
par ces figures de bourgeoisie emblasonnée, avec cette spécialité de nez 
épatés et rougis de races sémitiques. Boucher travailla beaucoup et 
conquit une grande fortune, ne dedaignant ni la peinture des enseignes, 
ni les estampes des rues ou les enluminures d’éventails, le plus gracieux 
ornement des femmes, et alors d’un prix inestimable; les paraveuts, les 
chaises 4 porteurs, les porcelaines de voitures, tout était enluminé de 
belles peintures de la main du grand maitre. Les plus gracieuses pro- 
ductions de Boucher furent peintes pour lornement des chiteaux de 
Crécy et de Bellevue, résidences privilégiées de Madame de Pompadour.’ 


We suppose we are rude, unfeeling, bourgeois in sentiment 
and intellect; but we have seldom laughed more than at 
M. Capefigue’s lament over the extinction of marchionesses. We 
are anxious to know if all marchionesses are beautiful, and all 
Jewesses ugly. What did the Pompadours and the Du Barrys 
themselves look like before they became marchionesses and 
countesses? What would have happened had Lewis XV. con- 
verted a Jewess into a marchioness? And again the fact, 
taken for granted by M. Capefigue, that the whole bourgeoisie of 
France is of Semitic origin, certainly opens the way for some 
very curious ethnological speculations. 

It must not be supposed that the luxurious repose of Lewis 
and his favourites was other than consistent with a high degree 
of a sort of piety. The Bourbons have always been a devout 
as well as a sensual race. In some members of the family the 
two characters have been separated. There have been among 
them an unusual number of princes of real piety, real virtue, 
and good intentions, combined with a narrowness of intellect 
which rendered their excellences of little service to man- 
kind. Such was Lewis’s own son and his more famous and 
unfortunate grandson. But even the most pro‘ligate of the race 
have commonly kept up that show of devotion which befitted 
the heir of St. Lewis, rejoicing in the title of Most Christian 
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King and eldest son of the Church. Lewis XIV. is the most 
striking example: the two characters coexisted in him all 
along, though the most special manifestations of each belonged 
to different periods of his life. Lewis XV., too, was pious after 
a sort; so also was the Pompadour. ‘To be sure, she dabbled a 
little more than was quite the thing in the dangerous specula- 
tions of the Encyclopzedists ; but, on the other hand, she pushed 
devotion almost to the verge of asceticism; she became a 
tertiary of St. Francis; she kept her retreat in the Convent of 
the Assumption.’ ‘The spouse of Holy Poverty must have been 
a little amazed at his devotee. As for the king, M. Capefigue 
will not allow us to believe the tale of the Pare aux Cerfs, or 
one might tell of the modern Ahasuerus instructing the daily 
victim in her catechism, and warning her never to forsake God 
and the Virgin. But whether he was really thus devoted to the 
missionary work or not, he was at any rate far from neglectful 
of the health of his own soul. His enemies, indeed, assert that 
his religion chiefly consisted in an exceeding fear of the devil. 
M. Capefigue, of course, draws a different picture. 





‘Louis XV n’avait pas sur Ja mort des idées vulgaires: philosophe 
chrétien, il la contemplait sans palir; coeur blasé sur la vie, il se com- 
plaisait avec des sombres images; catholique fervent, il croyait a la 
résurrection de la chair a la vie éternelle ; et ces convictions ne font pas 
de la mort la méme cruelle image que pour l’impie.’? 


As far as we can understand, all this Christian philosophy 
simply means the hideous brutality which he exhibited at the 
death and funeral of his companion of so many years. 

M. Capefigue’s object, as we have seen, has been to rehabili- 
tate Lewis and his two concubines, in opposition to the scan- 
dalous literature which has covered them with obloquy. With 
that literature we cannot boast of any special acquaintance: we 
have never raked among the pamphlets, songs, and epigrams of 
which M. Capefigue so constantly, we may add so wearisomely, 
complains. We know his characters mainly as they stand 
broadly depicted on the open pages of history. And we cannot 
say that M. Capefigue’s apology has done anything to make us 
think better of them than we did before. We had always 
looked on Lewis XV. as a frivolous, selfish debauchee, utterly neg- 
ligent of every duty as a king and a man, slavishly governed by 
a succession of shameless adulteresses, and the more culpable 
in all this because he was not without germs of higher things 
which he might have turned to better account. M. Capefigue’s 










1 ¢Marquise de Pompadour,’ p. 86. 2 Thid., p. 284. 
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picture is essentially the same, when one cuts away the epithets, 
the ‘charmant,’ the ‘ gracieux,’ and the ‘ravissant,’ all the gar- 
nish of paradises and their presiding fairies, of pictures, fans, 
jewels, vases, and all the decorations of the boudoir and the 
salon—a plain Englishman might perhaps be tempted to say, of 
the brothel. He has done nothing to remove the scandals of the 
earlier portion of Lewis’s career, when he kept a harem of four 
or five sisters ; he only thinks that the king and the Duchess of 
Chateauroux were very ill-used, when the pious folk were so hard 
upon them by Lewis’s supposed death-bed at Metz. We are 
called upon to admire the Pompadour as an admirable artist ; 
Nero also, even at his last hour, called upon the world to admire 
a similar character in himself. But had she, instead of design- 
ing fashionable trumpery, called into being the cartoons of 
Raphael or the friezes of the Parthenon, she would not have 
the less remained a shameless adulteress, who employed, for the 
vilest of purposes, a power acquired by the vilest of means. 
M. Capefigue makes a great merit of the fact that her influence 
over the king continued in the form of a legitimate friendship 
for years after she had unavoidably ceased to be his mistress in a 
criminal sense. Let us grant that the Pare aux Cerfs was a fable ; 
still M. Capefigue does not deny that Lewis had other concu- 


bines in her stead during this season of compulsory innocence ; 
and, in such a case, it is too much to expect us to abstain from 
the surmise which the uncharitable tongues of Athens and Rome 
aimed both at Aspasia and at Livia.2 With the successor of the 
Pompadour, we think M. Capefigue is singularly unlucky. We 
would not like to have a panegyrist of one who should write in 
this fashion :— 


‘Elle fut si généreuse de son propre bien, qu’elle était personnellement 
endettée de 1,600,000 livres lors de la mort de Louis XV.’ 

We had always thought that the munificence of those who 
run in debt was practised at the expense of others and not at 
their own; but perhaps we ought not to apply such sordid, 
shop-keeping rules of morality to ladies whom their laureate ° 
always delights to speak of as goddesses and fairies. But this 
is a very small matter. We really think that M. Capefigue, in 
his intense zeal to whitewash Madame Du Barry, has, in truth, 
considerably blackened her. In the common story she comes 





1 ¢ Flens ad singula et idemtidem dictitans, Qualis artifex pereo.’ Suet. 
Ner. 49. 

2 *Postea quoque, ut ferunt, ad vitiandas virgines promptior, que sibi 
undique etiam ab uxore conquirerentur.’ Suet. Aug. 71. 

3 *Madame du Barry,’ p. 2038. 
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— the stage as a member of, we suppose, the higher class of 
what it is now the fashion to call ‘Social Evils.” She somehow 
attracts the notice of the profligate old king and becomes his 
mistress. Then comes the great difficulty as to her position at 
court. The King of France and Navarre was indeed absolute 
enough to declare unjust wars, to impose grinding taxes, to 
consign men to arbitrary imprisonment, to suppress parliaments, 
to persecute Protestants, to annex the territories of his neigh- 
bours. But there were limits even to his omnipotence. The 
prince who could trample all law and all morality under his feet 
was, no less than other people, entangled in the yoke of the 
stronger tyrant, Etiquette. He might, indeed, have sent half his 
court to the Bastille without assignable cause, and no one—cer- 
tainly not M. Capefigue—would have murmured at so vigorous 
an exercise of legitimate authority. But he could not invade 
those sacred rules of rank and precedence, which, in that ‘ vie 
gentilhomme’ which M. Capefigue worships, were looked upon 
as part of the eternal fitness of things. ‘That the king must 
have a mistress nobody doubted; the place was a great office 
of the realm, which he could no more leave vacant than that 
of his chancellor or his confessor. But why could not Lewis XV., 
like other kings, choose his mistress from among the great 
ladies of his court, so many of whom were eager aspirants 
for the vacant post? Why should he go and degrade so 
honourable an office, by intruding into it plebeians with whom 
no countess or marchioness could associate? The wife of the 
financier Normand d’Etioles was bad enough, but what was to 
be said of this unknown Mademoiselle Lancon, or Vaubernier, 
or whatever her name might be, without title, without position, 
without even so much as a husband? From this terrible 
difficulty King Lewis is at last relieved by the complaisance of 
Count William Du Barry, the brother of the king’s immediate 
predecessor in her good graces. He very obligingly marries 
her, and no less obligingly resigns to his royal master all 
interest in his newly-found bride. The Countess Du Barry 
of course assumes her proper position at court, and rules undis- 
putedly over both court and kingdom till the reign of Lewis XV. 
is over. 

This tale greatly excites the wrath of M. Capefigue, who de- 
nounces it as the invention of wicked scandal-mongers, chiefly, 
it would seem, English and Dutch. His own tale is very 
different. We have no means of comparing the evidence for the 
two, but, looking on his version as an apology for Madame Du 
Barry, we really think it makes her worse than he found her. 
We are sorry for it, as her conduct in her later years makes us 
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feel a lurking kindness for the Du Barry, which we cannot carry 
back to the Pompadour and the Chateauroux. According to 
M. Capefigue, Mademoiselle de Vaubernier alias Lancon sprang 
from a race which boasted a pedigree of considerable length, 
although it was just then overshadowed by poverty and neglect. 
Well and religiously educated, she attracted the notice first of 
Count John Du Barry and then of his brother Count William. 
Count John’s admiration did go beyond respectful friendship or 
at most silent and unrequited love; but Count William nobly 
despised all difficulties as to rank and fortune, and straightway 
married the ‘maiden all forlorn,’ who brought with her no dowry 
save youth, beauty, and innocence. Short, however, was his day 
of wedded happiness; a very few months, by some mysterious 
process, transformed the young and innocent bride of the 
enamoured count into the avowed concubine of his sovereign. 
In that character she became the fairy of Luciennes, the imper- 
sonation of the ‘charmant,’ the ‘ gracieux,’ and the ‘ ravissant,’ 
so long as the reign of the concubines lasted. 

Now, we ask, is this version of the story really any improve- 
ment? From M. Capefigue’s point of view it probably is. With 
him moral considerations go for nothing ; etiquette and Jes bien- 
séances go for everything. Now in that delightful ‘vie gentil- 
homme’ of the eighteenth century, adultery, above all adultery 
with a king, violated no rule of social decorum. But prostitu- 
tion, even though not in its lowest form, has been deemed 
ugly and unladylike in all times and places. M. Capefigue 
gains a triumph, according to his scheme, by reducing his 
heroine into a mere adulteress, not more guilty, and, if we 
believe him, far more graceful, than any other of the countless 
titled adulteresses of her generation. But, without deciding on 
the truth of either story, a less flexible morality might decide 
that M. Capefigue really blackens, instead of whitewashing, 
his charming client. We are ready to believe that of the class 
called ‘Social Evils, not a few are, in the beginning of their 
career, far more sinned against than sinning. For such an one 
to become the mistress of a king was not only a marvellous 
and irresistible worldly promotion, but, compared with her 
former course of life, it was actually an approach towards virtue, 
a first step ‘Out of the Depths.’ But, according to M. Cape- 
figue’s story, a young bride married, in all innocence, to the 
husband of her choice, deserts him a few months after marriage, 
and sells herself to a worn-out old sinner, for mere lucre of gain 
and power. Love on her part to Lewis is too ludicrous to be 
spoken of: in either story she becomes the king’s concubine out 
of a wise consideration of the advantages of the post; but in 
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the one version of the tale, the post is one of comparative re- 
spectability, in the other it is one of utter disgrace. We will 
leave M. Capefigue to weigh the comparative elegance of the 
two things, Dut according to our vulgar, rustic morality, the 
spectacle of a young wife, like M. Capefigue’s Madame Du 
Barry, coldly and deliberately selling her virtue for avarice 
or ambition, is a spectacle far more loathsome than that of a 
professed harlot, whose vices may really be almost as much 
her misfortune as her fault. If M. Capefigue’s new version 
of the life of Madame Du Barry be really a fresh historical dis- 
covery, let him show his evidence for it; if it be merely the 
invention of an unscrupulous advocate, we can only fall back 
on the old saying of ‘Save me from my friends.’ 

A few more words we must have with M. Capefigue upon 
political matters, and a few upon matters of a more general 
kind. M. Capefigue is a devout lover of royalty, and he has 
very nearly written himself into the belief that Lewis XV. was 
a great king. M. Capefigue is a Frenchman, and, as a 
Frenchman he has his theories; he believes in the frontier of 
the Rhine, he believes in the ‘ unité du pouvoir,’ he believes in 
military glory for its own sake. Now the reign of Lewis XV., 
at least as expounded by M. Capefigue, contributed somewhat 
to all these three desirable results. Lewis XV., or, at any rate, 
his mistresses and his ministers, added two provinces to the 
French monarchy : they put down all constitutional opposition 
at home: they carried on a good deal of fighting, and, if they 
lost some battles, they gained others. Whether mere personal 
courage, apart both from military genius and from the animating 
consciousness of a good cause, is worthy of the name of a virtue, 
is a point on which we venture to have our doubts. If it is, 
it was the one virtue which was retained by the French nobility 
of the eighteenth century. They could fight; not, indeed, in the 
spirit which arms the Greek against the Turk, or the Italian 
against the Austrian, but because ‘ Noblesse oblige ;’ because the 
danger was a pleasant excitement at the time, because, when it 
was over, it earned them additional smiles from the whole bevy 
of charming marchionesses. Lewis himself, translated from his 
fairy palace to the field of battle, contrived, if not to dispute 
the fame of Eugene or Frederick, at all events to keep his face 
towards the enemy. Still it is hardly to Lewis's personal 
exploits that we attribute what M. Capefigue expatiates on as 
the glory of his reign, the annexation of Lorraine and Corsica. 
A Frenchman naturally loves annexation; and a few happy 
historical and philological accidents help him to patch up a little 
better excuse for so pleasant a process. Was not Charlemagne 
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‘ King of France? Did he not reign on the Rhine, and beyond 
the Rhine? It is therefore a praiseworthy moderation on the 
part of his modern representatives to ask for so small a portion 
of his heritage, and not to demand a frontier conterminous with 
Hungary and Denmark. That Karl der Grosse was a pure 
Teuton, that there ‘still are Franks in their old seats beyond 
the Rhine, and that they might, with at least equal justice, 
demand the restoration of revolted Neustria and Aquitaine, of 
course never occurs to the patriotic Gaul. Charlemagne was 
king of France all the same, and Mr. James Fergusson' and the 
‘Times’ newspaper believe that he kept his court at Paris. 
Then there is that happy word ‘reunion,’ which, to the native, may 
or may not imply that the conquered territory was in earlier 
days a portion of the conqueror’s enialeted, but which can hardly 
fail to suggest the idea of some such plea to the mind of the 
foreigner who strives to translate it. Lewis XV. effected the 
‘reunion’ of Lorraine and Corsica with France, a phrase with 
which we cannot help connecting the idea that they were old 
es ee recovered. Of course such an idea is utterly 

aseless, neither province having ever formed any portion of the 
Capetian monarchy. Looking at the matter from a practical 
point of view, a French annexation of Lorraine, as Lord Ma- 
caulay has argued, implied no sort of wrong to the inhabitants. 
Surrounded as the Duchy was by French possessions, it was 
better to become itself a recognized French possession than to be 
occupied by French troops at the beginning of every war. It 
was better to have the French king for a master, who, as a 
master, might possibly prove a protector, than to have him for 
a hostile mac Se ready, on the slightest excuse, to pounce 
upon a tempting prey. Corsica was another matter. Here was 
nothing but cruel and barefaced usurpation. No tie of position, 
of race, of language, of past history, in any way connected 
Corsica with France. <A gallant people, who bravely defended 
their rights against a weaker tyrant, were basely handed over 
to a stronger one. Better were it to have continued under the 
yoke of the Genoese oligarchy, or to have received an Austrian 
archduke as a domestic tyrant. Corsica, had it remained 
Italian in any shape, might at this moment have been making 
common cause with Parma, Modena, Romagna, and Tuscany, 
instead of being enchained for ever as a department of an 
alien despotism. 





1 ‘Paris, in the time of Charlemagne, had been the centre of a great 
and powerful empire.’—Fergusson’s ‘ Handbook of Architecture,’ vol. ii., 
p. 359. 
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Both these acquisitions, however, are, in the language of M. 
Capefigue, ‘ glorious :’ by thus enlarging her borders, Lewis XV. 
conferred honour upon France. No less glorious, in_his bio- 
grapher’s judgment, was his internal administration. M. Cape- 
figue is a devout worshipper of unity, and political unity,’ 
with him, simply means despotism. He is perfectly in his 
element in describing the overthrow of the poll eon Me power 
by Lewis or his mistresses; he gets quite enraptured over the 
‘immortal edict” of the Chancellor Maupeou. Now the Parlia- 
ment of Paris is not a body which kindles in us any very 
enthusiastic feeling. Without sharing M. Capefigue’s doctrines 
about unity, we are quite ready to admit that political and 
judicial functions are better kept apart. The constitution of 
the Parliament in no way qualified it to act in the name of the 
whole nation, which it in no way represented. Nor can we look 
upon all its proceedings as either wise or dignified. Its constant 
habit, upon any quarrel with the king, was to refuse to perform 
its ordinary judicial functions. This, as regards the king, was at 
once a petty and an ineffectual sort of revenge, more worthy of 
a spoiled child than of a band of dignified magistrates; as 
regards the people, it amounted to nothing else than a denial 
of justice. No wonder, then, that it was at last taken advantage 
of to get rid of parliamentary independence altogether. Nor 
do we at all deny that a false analogy with the Parliament of 
England, which was really little more than an accidental 
homonym, led to claims and proceedings on the part both of the 
Parisian and the provincial Parliaments, which were justifiable 
neither in law nor in prudence. But, after all, with all their 
faults, the French Parliaments were the only remaining check 
on the power of a despotic monarch. And any such check, 
however badly contrived, is better than no check at all. The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, in the old Ottoman times, was but a very 





1 Some of M. Capefigue’s sayings on this head are not a little curious: 
‘Tl n’y a plus d’autorité en ce monde si la puissance publique n’a pas le 
droit de chatier ceux qui conspirent contre elle.’ (‘ Pompadour,’ p. 88.) 
This is part of a panegyric on /ettres de cachet, doubtless a far better means 
of chastisement than the tedious proceedings of judges and juries. Here 
is another specimen: ‘Les parlements marchaient 4 la constitution 
Anglaise. Ce n’était pas sans but que le président de Montesquieu avait 
publié son Esprit des Lois, éloge enthousiaste de la pondération des pouvoirs 
et de l’équilibre politique qui était la ruine de la monarchie en France, ov 
al faut un pouvoir unique avec de la grandeur et de la gloire.—‘ Richelieu,’ 
p. 165. The ‘grandeur,’ we suppose, of December 2nd, the ‘ gloire,’ it 
may be, of Villafranca. 

‘ L’édit immortel qui, comme la révocation de I’édit de Nantes, sauva 
Vunité et la nationalité francaises.’—‘ Richelieu, p. 202. 
VOL. Il. N. III. = 
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slight check upon the will of the Grand Turk; but this slight 
check was better than none, and it is recorded to have pre- 
vented more than one act of atrocity. Doubtless the Parlia- 
ment claimed to itself functions which rather belonged to the 
States General. But, when the States General remained in 
abeyance for a hundred and seventy years, it was better to have 
a despotism tempered by the Parliament of Paris than not to 
have it tempered at all. As the last check, however feeble, 
upon the caprice of a tyrant, the Parliaments of France are 
entitled to the respect of every lover of freedom. For the same 
reason they are of course entitled to the utmost loathing of 
M. C apefigue. ‘He loads them and their supporters with every 
kind of abusive epithet, and finds no expression of admiration 
too strong for the male and female worthies who overthrew 
them. He describes at length, and calls upon us to admire, 
as something supereminently charming and elegant, the way 
in which Madame de Pompadour lectured the President De 
Meynieres.' Our senses are, we suppose, less acute; we fail to 
see the propriety and the elegance; we can feel nothing but 
disgust at the spectacle of a high judicial officer insulted and 
browbeaten for the discharge of his duty, not by his sovereign, 
not by an official superior, but by the impudent tongue of a 
sovereign’s brazen-faced mistress. 
wis short, M. Capefigue consistently hates freedom in every 
shape. Jansenism was a form of rebuke to universal despotism ; 
Jansenism, therefore, is condemned; perhaps it is rather de- 
spised: ‘ Le catholicisme, dans sa majestueuse unité, luttait 
contre les petites idées jansenistes.* But the fulness of 
M. Capefigue’s admiration is reserved for the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. On this head our author has more than one 
passage which we cannot keep ourselves from quoting at length. 
In an eulogium on Lewis XIV.3 we have the following :— 
‘Cette force, cette énergie, le Roi ne la dut pas seulement a son fier 
caractére et au sentiment qu'il avait des ressources de la patrie, mais 
encore a l'unité de son pouvoir, a l’absence de toute faction intérieure, 
résultat immense obtenu par la révocation de lédit de Nantes (1). Si 
cet édit, arraché & Henri IV, n’avait pas été brisé par la main du Roi, 
Louis XIV n’aurait pu résister a la lutte! L’acte immortel du chan- 
celier Letellier et du Marquis de Louvois sauva la France, que désormais 
restait avee toute sa force d’unité, sans crainte de guerre civile 4 ses 
flanes, comme au xvit siécle.’ 


And again, in describing the persecutions under Lewis XY. 
himself, of which Sismondi draws a somewhat darker picture.‘ 





S. ‘Pompadour,’ 152, 16). 2¢ Louis XV.,’ p. 74. 
3 ¢ Richelieu,’ p. 11. * ‘Louis XV.,’ p. 61. 
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‘La pensée de la monarchie depuis Louis XIV, c’est qu’il ne pouvait 
y avoir de force sans unité de foi dans le royaume. Une des fortes 
résolutions de ce grand regne fut d’imposer l’unité religieuse sous son 
glorieux sceptre, comme le Cardinal de Richelieu avait préparé l'unité 
politique. Cette nécessité frappe toutes les intelligences un peu hautes 
en matitre de gouvernement. L’unité c’est la force: les protestants 
avaient toujours formé le parti d’une inquicte opposition eh France: 
leurs caricatures indiquent un dessein arrété de détruire le pouvoir pour 
organiser une république provinciale. Sous le ministére de M. le duc de 
Bourbon, quelques édits avaient renouvelé les ancienhes mesures coerci- 
tives contre les protestants; la police diplomatique avait saisi diverses 
pitces et correspondances qui compromettaient Jes huguenots des pro- 
vinces de France. Les instructions envoyées aux intendants portent 
l’ordre impératifs de surveiller les protestants: on devait détruire le 
préche sans persécuter les personnes, éteindré peu i peu une opposition 
trop vive a l'unité religieuse et monarchique.’ 


And now we must give a few words to M. Capefigue himself, 
as distinguished from his subject. He began his literary career 
with a work on Philip Augustus, with which we cannot profess 
any very intimate acquaintance, but of which we have seen 
enough to be able to testify that it gave promise of better things 
than apologies for Lewis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. The 
degradation of the author, exactly like that of his hero, is one 
perfectly self-chosen. Here and there, even in the present 
series, M. Capefigue shows glimpses of powers which might have 
been devoted to better purposes. But such phenomena are per- 
fectly transitory ; he always returns to his wallowing in the 
mire, to his adulation of a foul and despicable tyranny, to 
elaborate and enthusiastic descriptions of the dinners eaten by 
the despot, and of the dresses worn by his mistresses. Here he 
is perfectly at home ; every detail is descanted on with a delight 
which bears no doubt of its perfect accuracy. And at any rate, 
if M. Capefigue blunders or romances on such points, we cannot 
undertake to correct him. Many of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with those bills of fare in Parisian restaurants, where 
mysterious French in one column is translated into still more 
mysterious English in another. ‘lo read some parts of M. Cape- 
figue’s volumes is very nearly the same process. We cannot 
profess that familiarity with the technicalities of the boudoir 
and the kitchen which would enable us to understand thie 
French, and to turn to a dictionary is useless, for the supposed 
English equivalent is always either the same as the French, or 
else something more incomprehensible still. We can only go 
away with the general conviction that his majesty ate remark- 
ably good dinners, and that Madame la Marquise was arrayed in 
a style of consummate elegance. There are, howéver, other 
points on which we find ourselves better able to bring M. Cape- 

T2 
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figue to book. Why is it necessary to the honour of the great 
nation, that all other nations should be simply dealt with as 
affording materials for blunders? Why is it that an ordinary 
Frenchman, even an ordinary French Uittérateur, cannot men- 
tion a place or a person belonging to any other country, without 
introducing some grotesque mis-spelling, some absurd confu- 
sion of titles and ranks? The fault, to be sure, is a very old 
one; it dates as far back as the days when the secretaries of 
William the Conqueror contrived to mis-spell the names of 
every man and every manor in England. M. Capefigue is not 
the man to depart from so inveterate a prescription. He can 
scarcely introduce a single Teutonic name, whether German or 
English, without some error or other. To call the most re- 
nowned Englishman of that age, at one period of his life, 
‘ Williams Pitt,’ at another ‘ Chatam,’ simply looks odd, and may 
be mere carelessness, but when it comes to the ‘comte de Wal- 

oole’ and the “:omte de Pelham,’ the error is far graver; it 
implies gross ignorance of the politics of a neighbouring nation. 
The admirer of the ‘ vie gentilhomme’ cannot understand how 
the brother of a duke could be a simple commoner, or how 
a mere English esquire, without any hereditary title, could 
obtain at once the highest political power and the highest per- 
sonal honours. Mr. Pelham and Sir Robert Walpole are simply 
incomprehensible to a mind constantly pean by dukes and 
marchionesses ; M. Capefigue, therefore, at once adorns both of 
them with the coronet of an earl. It is, we suppose, a slip or a 
misprint, but it is a very awkward one, when we hear of ‘le 
malheureux Charles II. mort sur l’échafaud ;’? but M. Capefigue 
ought at least to have known that the ‘ lords, chefs de clans, 
fideles et loyaux tenanciers,’* who died for their share in the 
Rebellion of 1745 did not all perish by the sentence of court- 
martials, nor by the orders of the ‘impitoyable’ Duke of Cum- 
berland. We suppose it is the vague reverence which so many 
Frenchmen seem to entertain for the lord mayor, which causes 
London to figure as ‘honorable cité;’* but we are quite at a 
loss to guess by what exploits the brother of George III. 
earned his claim to the title of ‘le fameux duc d’York.’* How 
M. Capefigue pronounces the name of the English party which 
he commonly speaks of as ‘Wighs,’ is as mysterious to us as 
the word of command, ‘ non quarter,’ * put into the mouths of 
English officers. One so devoted to the eighteenth century 
ought to be a little better acquainted with its political history. 





1 ‘Richelieu,’ p. 96. 2 Thid., p. 103. 3 Thid., p. 106. 
4 ‘Louis XV.,’ p. 331. 5 Tbid., p. 198. 
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He ought to have known that among the potentates of that age 
there was neither a ‘ King of Saxony,’' nor an ‘ Emperor of 
Austria ;” he should have known that the election of one 
Elector of Saxony to the crown of Poland did not constitute a 
‘dynastie Saxonne,’* and that Charles VII. claimed, by his sup- 
— right of descent, not the imperial crown of the West,‘ 

ut the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria. The 
electorates of Worms and Spires® are new to us, and an Elector 
of Cologne * seems an odd competitor for the Bavarian prince. 
It is only now and then that M. Capefigue takes diversions into 
the regions of antiquity, and when he does so he is not a little 
unlucky in so doing. Madame du Barry ‘ comme la divinité 
d’Homére, était sortie de l’écume de l’onde.’* Has M. Capefignue 
ever read Homer? If so, does he not remember how the 
Homeric Aphrodite is dealt with by Zeus her father, and by 
Dione her mother, and that the other legend, with the whole 
ugly story of which it forms a part, is not Homeric but Hesiodic? 

. Capefigue’s geographical ideas seem strange. The buried cities 
of Campania are transformed into ‘ Herculanum and Pompeia.’ ® 
In a single page (Louis XV., p. 428), we find a Greece which 
does not include ‘la Morée, les iles de Archipel,’ a ‘ Romélie,’ ® 
which borders on the Dniester, and a Sparta and a Lacedemon 
which seem to be two distinct cities. 

‘L’Amiral Orloff avait donc mission d’aide les fils de Lacédé- 
mone et de Sparte dans leur noble tentative de liberté.’ 

Of this last flourish M. Capefigue is so proud that he repeats 
it on three other occasions. ‘Sparte, Lacédémone, Rome.’ ” 
Spartiates, Lacédémoniens, Romains" figure as three distinct 
places with three distinct sets of inhabitants. Before M. Cape- 
figue writes another book, we should recommend him to buy an 
ancient atlas. 

To read through any one of M. Capefigue’s volumes is 
amusing, but to read through all four, as we have done, is cer- 
tainly tedious. A single well-arranged apology for Lewis XV. 
and his partners in wickedness would, we should have thought, 
have been more to the purpose than four distinct biographies, 
involving, to one who reads them all, an immense amount of 
wearisome repetition. Four volumes dedicated to vice eating 
elegant suppers and decked out in graceful ribbons, is too 





1 ‘Louis XV.,’ p. 269. 2 Thid., p. 432. 3 Thid., p. 30. 

* Thid., p. 136. 5 Tbid., p. 137. § Ibid., p. 139. 

7 ¢Du Barry,’ p. 63. 8 Thid., p. 165. 

® M. Capefigue is here probably making some jumble between the 
Rouman provinces and Roumelia (Roum-ili) = Thrace. 

10 ¢ Pompadour,’ p. 147. 1 Thid., p. 245. So ‘Louis XV.,’ p. 245. 
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much for us. But then we are really not in the line. We re- 
tain some old-fashioned prejudices against adultery and for 
political freedom. That ‘freedom is a noble thing’' was the 
doctrine of the father of history ; itis a tenet not countersigned 
by M, Capefigue. A wise apocryphal writer placed ‘ an old 
adulterer that doateth’? among those whom his soul hated; in 
the hands of M, Capefigue such an one becomes the model of 
kings and of men. Books more profoundly immoral than these 
four we have never come across, though we believe they do not 
contain a single word ‘ which cannot with propriety be read 
aloud in a family.” The adornment of vice and frivolity united 
to the grossest: political tyranny, the deification of mere pretti- 
ness without virtue, wisdom, or any ennobling quality, is a sin 
of as deep a die as the historian can be guilty of. ‘Charmant, 
agp élégant, ravissant’—we had rather not see the words 
or another twelvemonth to come; they will remind us too 
strongly of an age, of which its own panegyrist says, ‘ Cette 
société qui oubliait Dieu et les moeurs, marchait asa décadence 
avee une grace parfaite.’* M. Capefigue once seemed as if he 
might have become a historian, at least a historical essayist ; he 
has sunk of his own accord into the laureate of cooks, milliners, 
and courtesans, Let us conclude with his own exposition of 
feelings raised in him by a degradation upon which he seems 
rather to pride himself. It gives one the same sort of feeling 
as that of the veteran Turk looking at the man in a hat and 
tight trousers, and warning his son that if he forgot God and the 
prophet, he might come to look like that. Whatever changes 
may come upon us, may we at least be spared the ignominy of 
resembling the later estate of M. Capefigue. 
Here, then, is our author’s bit of autobiography— 


‘Meudon, Bellevue, belles et royales demeures, qu’étes-vous devenues ? 
Encore quelques années de révolution et l'on efit démoli Saint Cloud et 
dévasté les foréts de Fontainebleau et de Compiégne. L’auteur, quand il 
a décrit le moyen age, Philippe-Auguste, s’est contenté d’étre un pauvre 
pélerin, un naif chroniqueur nourri de chartes, de cartulaires, aimant 
les cathédrales, les monastéres, les ermitages au désert. Pour le xviiie 
siécle il ne veut que voir et sentir. Iln’a pas le génie assez vaste pour 
faire la statistique du genre humain et donner les lecons philosophiques 
aux siécles écoulés; il écrit méme ces lignes en face du chateau 
d’Asnieres, petit bijou, bague au doigt mise & une gracieuse marquise, 
peinture d’éventail sur ce beau rideau de verdure qui borne la Seine.’ ¢ 
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H ionyopin as oti xpiya omovdaiov.’— Herod. v. 78. 
? Ecclus, xxv. 2. 3 ‘Richelieu,’ p. 182, 
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HERE are many roads to fame, and various are the gifts 
needed to pursue them with success. A quick eye and a 
steady hand will at the present season place their possessor on a 
more exalted pinnacle of glory than the most subtle intellect, the 
brightest imagination, or the most copious flow of eloquence. 
The rulers of the senate and the ornaments of the bar may 
have felt during the last month that the simple country gentle- 
man is their master in an art which for the time assumes a 
higher interest than their own. Politics stagnate, and the 
oracles of the law slumber; but partridges rise with sudden 
rustling from the turnips, and he is the best man who can make 
the neatest and surest double-shots. If a lesson were wanted on 
the vanity of man’s ambition, we would take a distinguished 
author or orator, who had been for the last eight months a 
shining light of the metropolis, and start him for a day’s shooting 
in September, in company with half a dozen first-rate sportsmen. 
How small, how unutterably contemptible, must a mere town- 
bred writer or speaker feel after trying from breakfast-time 
to luncheon to accomplish the apparentiy easy feat of bagging a 
few brace of partridges! We will suppose that a literary or 
forensic eminence has been properly equipped and armed. For 
the first time, perhaps, in his life he carries in his hand a double- 
barrelled full-cocked gun. Five or six of the same formidable 
implements are in active movement and use around him. He 
feels, however, that the weapons of his companions are infinitely 
less dangerous than his own. He has entered the first turnip- 


*1. Manual of British Rural Sports. By Stonehenge. Fourth Edition. 
London. Routledge and Co. 1859. 
The Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle. By Stonehenge. London. 
Routledge and Co. 1859. j 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and Shooting. 
By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. Eleventh Edition. London. Longman 
and Co. 1859. 
. The Post and the Paddock. By the Druid, Hunting Edition. London. 
Piper and Co. 1857. 
Silk and Scarlet. By the Druid. London. Rogerson and Tuxford. 
1859. 
The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England. By Sylvanus. London. 
Bentley. 1859. 
5. The Sporting Review for September. London. Rogerson and Tuxford. 
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field, through a gate held open for him by an attendant. So 
far good. Hedges and ditches of every degree of difficulty 
must by-and-by be crossed in the unwonted company of a gun. 
But we will suppose the first field to be entered easily, and the 

rocess of ranging it to have commenced. Our friend will feel 

rst and most strongly that he is in considerable danger of being 
shot ; and secondly, and with nearly equal strength, that he is in 
danger of shooting somebody else. Crash go those dreadful turnip- 
stalks. The leaves pour water into his boots, and on the slippery 
roots he plants insecure and staggering steps. He keeps, as well 
as he can, the line of his experienced comrades. Behind him are 
the keeper and assistants, with eyes for everything in the field, 
including the movements of the gentleman from London. In 
front are the pointers performing their mysterious evolutions, 
and in no small danger, he feels, of receiving his first discharge. 
He has seen but little of field sports, but something tells him 
that it would be better to forfeit all his intellectual reputation 
than to damage one of his host’s most valued dogs. But see, 
there is what he knows, from descriptions which he has read, to 
be a point, and something will happen very soon. Horrible 
moment of suspense, to be Berets. by the rising of the birds, 
and the temporary confusion of his faculties! A dozen barrels 
are banging on his right and left. The air is obscured with 
smoke; and the birds are at a hopeless distance before he has 
so far regained composure as to remember that he came into 
the field to shoot them. One thing, however, is clear. He 
has not been shot himself, nor has he lodged the charge, which 
he so far rallied himself as to deliver, in the body of any one of 
his friends. His brother-sportsmen and the keepers seem to 
have eyes all around them. They know how many birds have 
fallen, and where they lie, and whether they are young or old; 
and they confidently pronounce that the remainder of the covey 
have taken refuge in ‘those ’taiets’—a description of locality 
which is perfectly intelligible to every person present except 
himself. However, it is comfortable to reflect that his first 
initiation is complete, and that only the blood of partridges has 
been poured out upon mother Earth. ‘The next thing to be 
done is to reload his gun, and he will probably begin by leaving 
the undischarged barrel upon full cock, until warned by a keeper 
that he is in danger of blowing out his own brains. Having 
remedied this omission, he will be next reminded that unless he 
puts down the hammer of the discharged barrel the powder 
which he pours into it will run out. This also is set right, 
and, after seizing his shot-belt when he ought to lay hand upon 
his powder-flask, and diving desperately into the wrong pockets 
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in pursuit of wads and caps, his gun is at last reloaded, and the 
politeness of the field is no longer taxed in waiting upon his 
awkward and flurried movements. Again the line advances, 
and he staggers further onward through the turnips. The keen 
scent of the retrievers, and the accurate eyesight of the sports- 
men, combine with marvellous precision to find the fallen birds. 
But, behold! there is another point ; and now, having seen how 
it is all done, he hopes to kill a bird himself. Alas, that what 
seems sO easy dodd rove so very difficult! Alas, that a 
small, weak partridge should be able to disturb the nerves of a 
strong man! One bird is too near, and several are too far off, 
and others fly across the line of sight with movement too 
rapid to be followed by an unpractised eye and hand. But at 
last a bird gets up more steadily, and our novice, with trembling 
eagerness, covers it with his gun, and already in hope has added 
it to the bag. His finger is upon the trigger, when a cry of 
warning rises all around, and he is saved by a single moment 
from acquiring an imperishable reputation for having killed a 
pheasant in September. 

Some men will learn to shoot tolerably well after a few days’ 
practice, and others will only produce in their friends’ and 
finally in their own minds the conviction that they will never 
shoot at all. But even if after a month’s trial the character 
should have been established of being the worst shot that ever 
came into a field, it would still be a very great mistake to 
suppose that the time occupied has been thrown away. The 
lesson that non omnia possumus omnes is worth being learned by 
every man ; and in a life of intellectual triumphs in a great city 
it may well happen to have been missed. It ye matter very 
little to the utilitarian whether partridges are shot or netted. 
Indeed, if these delicious birds never graced a dinner-table again 
it may be thought that the destinies of England would not be 
prejudicially affected. But, to put the matter very plainly, he 
who excels in shooting game is also likely on occasion to excel 
in shooting men; and on the capacity of its citizens to shoot 
men certainly and rapidly depends the greatness and even the 
existence of every state. It is hoped in some quarters, and 
feared in others, that mechanical appliances for warfare may be 
developed to such a point as to supersede all distinctions in the 
characters of those who use them. Now a double-barrelled 
fowling-piece by one of the best makers is among the highest 
efforts of inventive and manufacturing skill; and yet success in 
the field depends far less on the excellence of the weapon than 
on the natural and acquired aptitude of him who handles it. 
And thus will it be found to be with all destructive implements. 
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The experience of the last month may perhaps prove to some 
who doubted it that building the fastest ships and arming them 
with the most powerful artillery will not suffice to turn a nation 
of landsmen into a formidable naval power. This conviction 
will be produced or strengthened in' the mind of an observant 
spectator of the autumn field sports of England. The town- 
bred man may learn that the results of intellectual efforts will not 
alone suffice to secure his country against attack, and the sports- 
man and the soldier will thenceforward hold in his esteem a 
place beside the statesman, the philosopher, and the engineer. 
On looking ‘into the literature of field sports, one is surprised 
to find how extensive and profound it is. The training of the 
dog has been the subject of many elaborate disquisitions. 
Perhaps it may be thought that an equal amount of care and 
time bestowed upon the education of the human race would 
yield equally interesting results. But the authors of these 
ae treatises have never felt the least misgiving as to the 
ignity of their subject; and they throw themselves into their 
work in a thoroughly business-like, English manner, which goes 
far to secure for their country its unquestioned pre-eminence 
in field sports. We will take as a good example of this kind of 
writing the chapter on ‘The Breaking of Pointers and Setters,’ 
in the well-known ‘Manual of British Rural Sports, by Stone- 
henge. It is the duty of these dogs to find ground-game, that 
is, grouse and partridges, in the open field without springing 
it, and to warn the sportsman of its proximity by the dead stop 
or point without uttering any sound. ‘To perform this task well 
the dog must possess extraordinary acuteness of scent and great 
= of endurance; and he must be steady in his point, and 
th actively and passively obedient to the least word or sign. 
The two first-named qualities are the gift of Nature, and unless 
she has bestowed them the trouble of training will be thrown 
away. And even with a highly-endowed pupil the labour of 
education is very burdensome, and the majority of sportsmen 
abandon the whole tiresome business to their keeper. Stone- 
henge protests against this laziness; but he admits that the 
task requires ‘great patience, coupled with firmness and con- 
sistency, and also an amount of tact and love for the animal 
which every one does not possess.’ One cannot but reflect how 
many parents devolve on strangers the education of their children 
from the very same dislike to trouble, or sense of weakness 
and unfitness, which causes the sportsman to turn over his young 
pointers to his gamekeeper. The error of these substitutes for 
the master’s eye and care lies generally in the use of indiscri- 
minate severity. Just as a father used to hand his son over to a 
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schoolmaster of the old firm faith in flogging, even so does it fare 
with pointer puppies at the present day. ‘It is much easier, 
says Stonehenge, ‘to take the courage out of the very boldest 
animal than to put it into a timid one ;’ but gamekeepers in 
general have not the discernment of Stonehenge, and it is a 
common error to whip and scold young dogs when they ought 
to be patiently and gently treated. ‘There is no doubt that, in 
spite of Mr. Rarey and other and older practitioners of the 
same simple and natural expedients, a vast deal of unnecessary 
severity is used in the breaking of dogs and horses. It is 
thought that a certain large amount of flogging is as essential 
to the well-being of a colt or a puppy as food or exercise. In 
the last century the opinion generally prevailed that a youth 
of gentle birth required precisely the same treatment. It is 
quite an invention of modern date that a parent or a school 
committee should examine into the justice of a schoolmaster in 
inflictmg a particular punishment. The old-fashioned notion 
was, that if Master Jack did not happen to deserve to be 
whipped to-day he would to-morrow or the next day, and there- 
fore any inquiry whether whipping followed or preceded an 
offence would have been treated as altogether unnecessary and 
absurd, But as regards young gentlemen, the power of public 
opinion—as the ‘'Times’ would say—has been brought to bear 
upon their tormentors. In our time a southern planter cannot 
wallop his own nigger in peace and quietness, and still less can 
a schoolmaster venture for a single moment to forget deliberate 
justice in his inflictions of the rod upon his pupils. The dogs, 
however, are still treated just as the boys used to be, unless 
such a reformer as Stonehenge has obtained attention to his 
mild precepts. 

But if the puppy now-a-days is whipped with as little reason 
as the schoolboy used to be, it must be allowed, on the other 
hand, that the dog of pure lineage is almost certain to receive 
valuable lessons in self-control which the high-born youth will 
miss to his own lasting injury. ‘ Conquer your appetites, boys, 
and don’t be eager after victuals, was the teaching of Mr. 
Squeers ; but the same maxim is not in general very strictly 
inculcated by the tutors whom the noble and the opulent employ 
to train their children. But Stonehenge adopts and enforces 
the precept of the Yorkshire schoolmaster: ‘If the puppy is 
under good command in all other respects, he will generally be 
easily stopped in going to his food, and will eye it eagerly and 
wistfully, but without attempting to take it.’ And from this early 
lesson the trainer proceeds to teach the more difficult one of resist- 
ing the impulse to rush forward in pursuit of the game scented. 
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The pointer is powerfully excited by the scent, but he restrains his 

assion in obedience to his master’s will. Boys and men, it must 
a owned, are utged in various directions by equally strong im- 
pulses, and usually contend against them with very indifferent 
success. It is a pity that the docile pointer cannot be always 
placed in hands as careful and considerate as those of Stone- 
henge. He tells us that in using any correction, one most 
important rule is to be observed—‘ Never let the dog leave you 
until he has made friends with you. Do not hit and let him 
escape without forgiveness. You must keep hold of his collar 
until you have done the scolding part. Then gradually alter 
your tone and appear to forgive him, and finally pat him and 
let him start afresh. This advice deserves to be remembered 
by all who are charged with education whether of brutes or of 
articulate-speaking men. And again, the breaker is reminded 
that he has been cultivating the dog’s love of approbation, and 
he must take care that this process is not carried so far as to 
produce jealousy. This hint, also, may not be without use to 
schoolmasters. But if Stonehenge is often a bright example 
for imitation, we must allow that occasionally he affords an 
instructive warning against one of the besetting sins of peda- 
gogues, we mean the propensity to teach accomplishments, 
or what are thought so, merely for the sake of teaching them. 
The object aimed at in training a dog to point is, that he may 
indicate to his master the position of game without disturbing 
it. If two dogs are employed, the intention is that they shall 
help each other to range the field; and if one dog points, the 
other ought to suspend his search for game and await the move- 
ments of the shooters. The pointing-dog, if highly bred and 
carefully instructed, assumes that well-known attitude which is 
so astonishing to the novice and so delightful to the sportsman’s 
eye. ‘ Attitude,’ as somebody has said, ‘is everything ;’ and 
therefore we shall not quarrel with Stonehenge’s anxiety to see 
his young pupil fall suddenly into the orthodox rigid posture. 
It is a marvellous feat of nature ; and the Cockney who carried 
home his dog, supposing him to be incapable of further activity 
in the field, might well be pardoned for a mistake which was 
at least innocent and spoiled the sport of nobody but himself. 
But it is expected that the second dog, on seeing the first dog 
point, should also instantly become motionless, and fall into a 
posture of less rigidity than that of pointing, which is called by 
the learned in field sports ‘ backing.’ Of course the second 
dog must be taught to stand atthe moment that his leader points, 
for if he did not he would probably disturb the birds before the 
sportsman came within shot of them. But we cannot altogether 
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sympathise with Stonehenge’s lament over a most excellent 
dog which he possessed, perfect, as appears to us, in all the 
essentials of his duty, but found incapable, after many trials, of 
learning to ‘ back’ in the true finished style. Some schools 
for young gentlemen, and many schools for young ladies, will 
adit supply examples of labour expended with equal pro- 
digality in pursuit of very trivial results. One would suppose, 
from the conduct of certain directors of education, that all the 
sons of men of rank and wealth had to get their living by 
doing the English poets into Latin verse, a all their daughters 


by executing difficult passages on the piano. The anxiety of 
Stonehenge to have all pointers taught to ‘ back’ perfectly 
appears to our humble judgment to be an error of the same 
kind 


Here, however, is a piece of advice which every one who 
knows anything of the nature either of dogs or men will admit 
to be most juliclons. Stonehenge is telling us how an old 
dog is to be employed to teach a young one his duties in the 
field. ‘ Be very particular that your auxiliary dog does not 
run jealous, and that he “ backs” steadily in case the young 
dog finds. This is very important, for many old dogs refuse 
to “ back” a young one till they have once or twice satisfied 
themselves that their “ point” is correct. But such jealous and 
crafty dogs are not fit to help to break others to “back ;” since 
their declining to “ back” the young dog encourages him to 
return the compliment, and they mutually increase each other's 
jealousy.’ Surely after this we shall salute our Stonehenge as 
the modern sop. Many leading politicians, general officers, 
eminent tragedians, and queen’s counsel might, if they were 
candid, own that in this parable of the jealous and crafty old 
pointer is conveyed a just censure of themselves. The nature 
of dogs and men is, at bottom, very much the same; and in 
all pursuits it is disagreable to the veteran’s self-love to 
‘back’ when the young dog finds. Still if through time or 
fate we cannot show ourselves worthy, it is the next best thing 
to acknowledge worthiness in those around us. It was through 
the old dog backing when the young dog found, that Marshal 
Blucher and General Gneisenau managed to avenge the rout 
of Jena upon the French armies. It is possible that a similar 
sacrifice of self-love to the common good might render political 
combinations more durable than they now appear to be. We 
said that a few days’ partridge shooting might teach many 
lessons which would prove useful in the great world of London. 
One of the most valuable because one of the most practical 
of these lessons may be drawn from observing the drama of 
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‘ The Old and Young Stager,’ as performed by two pointer dogs. 
Serjeant Snubbin may, perhaps, reflect with profit that it has 
been too much his own habit to refuse to back when Mr. 
Phunky found. He has hitherto invariably insisted upon 
satisfying himself that his junior’s ‘ point’ was correct; and 
this not out of extreme regard to his client’s interest—which 
was never a failing of the learned serjeant—but because he 
deemed it proper to maintain a standing protest against the 
preposterous supposition that young men could be of any use 
at all. Henceforth, perhaps, he will be warned by the wise 
ZEsop to yield with a good grace some small corner of the 
range which, in spite of all his efforts, he must m no long time 
relinquish wholly to his now despised competitors. If he will 
consent sometimes to back his young associate, he will in turn be 
backed by him well and loyally, when, with all his experienced 
sagacity, he makes one of his unerring points. 

In spite of philosophers, however, jealousy of rising talent 
will display itself among performers on every stage of life, and 
therefore any discouragement thrown by the veteran pointer 
upon the puppy must be carefully counteracted by the trainer. 
‘ If any one of your young dogs is wanting in self-confidence, 
be particularly careful in followmg him up. Pay great atten- 
tion to his pomt, and take great care to shoot his bird, if 


possible, or, at all events, to shoot at it. In this way he finds 
that you estimate him higher than he thought, and he learns to 
depend upon his own powers, instead of followmg another dog, 


99 


and always looking out for “ points.” ’ The wisdom of this advice 
cannot be questioned, but there may be some doubt as to its 
universal applicability. The trainer is as far above his dogs 
as Heaven is above mankind. But Heaven, for its own deep 
purposes, often appears to leave aspiring talent to a protracted 
and almost hopeless struggle against adverse circumstances. 
He who seeks fame among his fellow-men must be content to 
work long and hard m cold obscurity. There is no one to pat 
his sides and cry ‘ Good dog’ to him, but many to chide, and, 
if they dare, to kick him as an intruder upon what they would 
like to keep as their own preserve. He may see his bird shot, 
and bagged, and eaten too, but the ‘ point’ will be attributed 
to some favourite of established reputation. True, he may, if he 
is of the right sort, learn to depend upon his own resources 
and refuse to follow other dogs; but his self-knowledge must be 
derived from the keen comparison which he makes of his own 
with rival powers, and not from the encouragement of spectators. 
He will find few, very few, observers to estimate him higher than 
he expected ; and confidence in his own future will hardly glow 
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within his breast amid the chilling insensibility which is all 
around him. When, at last, he has won—if, indeed, he lives to 
win—his hard-fought battle, a perfect chorus of ‘ Good dog’ 
will be raised by those who before reviled him. Providence, it 
appears, employs, or suffers to be employed, other methods 
than those recommended by Stonehenge ; and the reason pro- 
bably is, that a more prolonged and arduous training is required 
in proportion to the infinite extent and variety of the work to 
be done by the souls of men. 

It has often been feared, or hoped, according to the sympa- 
thies of those by whom the subject has been considered, that 
modern improvements in farming science would in no long time 
abolish partridge-shooting from off the land. Stonehenge, in 
writing upon this topic, gives us what appears to ourselves a 
very melancholy prospect. ‘In my opinion the expectation of 
true sport in partridge-shooting is now for ever dissipated, in 
consequence of the improved system of agriculture almost 
everywhere adopted.’ It is not expressed, but may be taken, 
we suppose, to be implied, that, in the estimation of the writer, 
it would have been well if farming science had remained sta- 
tionary, so that the ancient glories of September shooting had 
been preserved intact. For our own part, if the choice must 
absolutely be made, we should prefer larger farming profits and 
fewer partridges. But we are by no means satisfied that the 
English sportsman’s prospects are so gloomy as is represented 
by Stonehenge. True it is that ‘the science of farming is now 
carried to such a pitch, that no sooner is the corn off the ground 
than the plough is set to work,’ and thus the best stubbles are 
disturbed by teams of horses. And, besides, there are now few 
stubbles of the old sort. The scythe has to a great extent super- 
seded the sickle in cutting corn, and thus, instead of a stubble 
eight or ten inches high, we find the fields mown bare, and no 
cover remaining for the birds. If it were not for the annual 
influx of Irish reapers, who generally prefer the old-fashioned 
sickle, it is probable that the ancient method of shooting par- 
tridges would become obsolete. But, on the other hand, turni 
and potatoes are now cultivated to an extent formerly unknown, 
and in these fields the partridge finds ample cover, while the 
labour of pursuing her 1s increased. It must be allowed that 
the movements of the dogs are not seen in their full beauty in 
a field of high turnips. but there is sure to be game in such a 
field, and by proper management it can be found and killed ; 
and if the difficulty of doing so is augmented, we have yet to 
learn that a true sportsman ought to complain of that result. 
Now-a-days, however, a foolish fashion does undoubtedly prevail 
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of judging of the day’s sport solely by the magnitude of the bag. 
We hear of fifty or sixty or a hundred brace of birds falling to a 
single gun, and in direct proportion to the figures of the sum total 
is thought to be the excellence of the sport. But surely a more 
miserable mockery of true pleasure was never contrived by those 
who think that because they are richer, therefore they ought, in 
spite of nature, to be happier than their fellow-men. There is 
a pretty Greek epigram, in which a lover compares himself to a 
hunter who seeks his game amid the frost and snow upon the 
mountains, but cares not for what is caught by others. ‘Even 
so, he says, ‘do I pursue the distant and the difficult, and 
scorn that which is of easy access.’ 


‘Qypevrns, "Emixvides, év opeot mdvra Aaywov 
Ata kal mdons tyua Sopxadidos, 

SriBn cai wets xexpnyevos* iv d€ ris etry, 
Tn, Tode BEBAnTrat Onpiov* ovK edaBev. 

Xdipos Epws rowade* ra pev evyovra, Sidkew 
Olde, ra Sev péoow Keipeva maprérarat. 


Of course, as an eminent writer upon this subject says, every 
Englishman has and is entitled to have, his prejudices; and 
therefore those who like, and can afford to pay for partridge- 
shooting in the true Norfolk style, are welcome to indulge 
in it. All we say is, that the squire of an eastern county 


and his friends entering a field of turnips into which all the 
partridges on a thousand acres have been driven by gangs 
of beaters, and each provided, in the hands of himself or of 
his servant, with three double-barrelled guns, are probably 
not the sort of hunters which the poet had in view when he 
wrote his epigram. Certainly they are not types of the ardent 
and adventurous lover; but, on the contrary, they have pro- 
bably long been all of them sober husbands and fathers, to 
whom it would seem ridiculous to incur trouble or risk with- 
out strong and plain necessity. It is to be hoped that they 
enjoy their shooting. The position of a large-acred country 
gentleman a many cares and duties ; and it is only a proper 
compensation that for a few September days he should be able 
to persuade himself that he is happier than mankind at large. 
But in spite of all that the agricultural societies may do to im- 
prove farming, enough game will long remain in England to 
give many — all the pleasure, although not the heavy 
bags, of the Norfolk squirearchy. The birds will breed unless 
they are resolutely exterminated ; and if the sportsman has 
to walk farther, and display more patience in pursuit of them, 
we think that both his physical and moral fibre will prove to 
have been developed by the exercise. But if any Londoner 
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of limited means is bent upon experiencing something like 
the real Norfolk partridge-shooting in the modern fashion, let 
him betake himself to some suburban tavern, within walking 
distance it may be of his own smoke-wrapped abode, and there 
he may enjoy in pigeon-shooting what is essentially as good a 
sport. The only difference is, that the one amusement costs a 
few shillings, and the other several hundred pounds. If this be 
not a conclusive demonstration of the vanity of riches, and of 
the substantial equality of social ranks in happiness, we know 
not where to seek for one. We said before that Stonehenge is 
a modern Aisop, and we now proclaim that he is a modern 
Solomon besides. 

The partridge will breed almost everywhere in England, if 
only she is allowed fair play. But in modern times the uni- 
versal passion for large bags has caused many artifices to be 
adopted in order to assist nature. It is a usual practice to buy 
partridges’ eggs and hatch them under the common hen. This 
demand for eggs is a direct encouragement to poachers, and 
great game preservers often pay for those which have been 
stolen from their own lands. And if they escape being imposed 
upon to this absurd extent, it is still tolerably certain that they 
are buying what has been gotten by unfair means. The eggs, 
however, are hatched, and the young birds are fed and watched 
until they are old enough to be turned loose, and left to take 
care of themselves. Some of the precepts addressed to game- 
keepers upon this department of their duties are not a little 
ludicrous. It is said that a daily pill will relieve the disease 
called the pip; but the author who notes this rule cannot speak 
from actual experience of its efficacy. The young birds are 
liable to diarrhoea ; and if this comes on, rice water is to be given 
them to drink. They must be watched even after they have been 
turned into the fields, for fear of poachers and of foxes. The 
position which the fox holds in the regard of sportsmen is 
curious. He is prized for his own fine “ouey for making 
sport, and abhorred for his destructive inroads upon other crea- 
tures, which are destined, if alive, to be pursued in a different 
but almost equally exciting way. But modern ingenuity has 
solved even this difficult problem of preserving foxes with some 
success. It is found that the same coverts muy be made to breed 
at once foxes and pheasants, if only rabbits are also largely propa- 
gated. The fox is satisfied with the rabbits, and will generally 
leave the pheasants undisturbed. It may, indeed, become neces- 
sary to kill, or at least wound rabbits to supply his table ; but 
this, again, must be done with caution, or your fox will become 
fat and lazy, and yield slender pleasure to his pursuers. To kill 
a fox in any but the solemn way, with huntsman, hounds, and a 
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field of a hundred riders, is held in sporting circles to be one of 
the most atrocious offences against social order. Country gentle- 
men who regard public opinion must, whether they are fox-hunters 
or not, submit to depredations upon their game and poultry 
without attempting to destroy the fox. Farmers are not always 
equally patient under similar ravages, and some of them in a 

uiet way will exterminate all the foxes in their neighbourhood. 
Still fox-hunting is so highly popular, that many sacrifices are 
cheerfully submitted to alike by landlords and tenants for the sake 
of bringing the hounds into their neighbourhood. Sometimes, 
too, the damage done by these animals is exaggerated. If there 
happens to be one in a neighbourhood, he must take the blame 
of every depredation. The keeper has an excuse ready for all 
deficiencies in the charge intrusted to him. Perhaps he may 
have made arrangements for selling to his own profit a portion 
of his master’s game. Basket after basket is quietly packed 
and sent to a London dealer, and the wonderful appetite of the 
fox gets credit for devouring the whole. 

For the most remarkable example of the devotion with which 
Englishmen pursue pleasure, we must turn to the first of 
English sports—horse-racing. Many volumes have been 
written upon the science of training and riding race-horses, and 
vast sums of money are invested, and a large amount of 
practical ability is employed in the stud-farms and training 
establishments which rear the champions of the turf. If it be 
attempted to uphold horse-racing upon grounds of public utility, 
the encouragement of the breed of English horses is usually stated 
to be its object. And certainly among many wonderful things 
which have been done by the —_ of this little island, the pro- 
duction of its present unrivalled breed of racers is one of the 
most extraordinary. The liberties and the social improvement 
of England owe little, it will be conceded, to the Stuarts; but 
one distinguished service that ill-starred house have rendered to 
the country which expelled them—they were the first great 
improvers of the English breed of horses. It was Charles II. 
who, following in the footsteps of his father and grandfathier, 
laid the foundation of our present fame as horse-breeders by 
importing four eastern mares. Several Turkish and Barb and 
Arab horses were also imported about the same time and after- 
wards by noble and wealthy subjects, who are thought to have 
earned the lasting gratitude of their respective counties by 
imitating the example of their sovereign. The three most 
famous eastern sires were—the Byerley Turk, who was Captain 
Byerley’s charger at the battle of the Boyne in 1690; the 
Darley Arabian, imported by Mr. Darley of Yorkshire, about 
1712; and the Godolphin Arabian, imported a few years later. 
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From these three horses are derived all our best breeds, and 
in the pedigrees of the favourites of our own time their names 
will be found mixed up with the descendants of the ‘ Royal 
Mares,’ as they were called, of King Charles II., and of other 
eastern horses and mares imported in his auspicious reign. 
History, we think, has done but scanty justice to this claim of 
the house of Stuart to the nation’s gratitude. It may indeed 
be said, that if Charles II. gave us race-horses he also must 
be considered as the parent of all the iniquities of the modern 
race-course. It is, however, earnestly contended by the whole 
array of sporting writers that horse-racing is not necessarily 
inseparable from the gambling and swindling with which it 
is now so closely interwoven. And it is, at any rate, quite 
certain that if horses could not be found to run, snails could 
be found to crawl, and drops of rain to glide on window- 
panes, and dice may be always thrown; and if men of Anglo- 
Saxon race must and will gamble upon some event, small 
or great, we should ourselves prefer the Derby and the St. 
Leger to any meaner substitute. It has been well remarked, 
that if horse-breeding is to be stopped because it occasions 
betting, hop-growing will become obnoxious to the same sen- 
tence, and we believe that we might add cotton-growing. 
But the advocates of the turf have not proved their case b 
mere assertion. Does horse-racing, as at present sanatieall 
really tend to maintain throughout the country a high standard 
of efficiency in horse-flesh? We may assume with regret that 
the turf does not make honest men, but does it make ‘ honest’ 
horses? That is a question much too abstruse for us to offer a 
positive opinion on it. There is a tradition that the famous horse 
Childers, in 1721, carried 9st. 2lb. over the Round Course at 
Newmarket, which is about three and a half miles long, in six 
minutes forty seconds, or nearly at the rate of a furlong in four- 
teen seconds. It is impossible to feel the same degree of con- 
fidence in the testimony for this exploit as one does in a news- 
yy report of the time in which a late Derby or Oaks was run. 
ut there certainly does appear reason to suspect that for 
such a distance, and under such a weight, scarcely one of our 
modern champions could have competed successfully with 
Childers. Of course breeders and trainers will reply that their 
efforts have been for a long time directed to something different. 
Childers was six years old when he performed this great exploit, 
whereas the winner of the Derby can only be three years and a 
few months old, and one successful candidate ran upon his third 
birthday. To attain great speed and strength enough to main- 
tain it for a mile and a half—the length of the Derby course— 
at an age when the ordinary horse is far below “y mature 
U . 
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growth, is now the object of every man who aspires to the 
highest honours of the turf. A large number of colts are every 
year turned out who do the work required of them very weil. 
For two years, or perhaps for three, they share among them 
the prizes and the fame of victory, and then for the remainder 
of their lives it is their easy business to produce stock who 
shall follow them in the same brilliant but brief career. A 
Derby winner is good to breed a Derby winner—that is a solid 
truth, and it may content the majority of horse-breeders, but 
it will not suffice for those who undertake to justify the 
running of Derby races as a contribution towards the greatness 
and strength of England. We believe the truth to be that 
horse-racing, as well as almost all other English field sports, 
has attained, through the enormous wealth and study that have 
been expended on it, to an excessively artificial character. 
Partridge and pheasant shooting has been improved, or has 
degenerated, into the battue. Fox-hunting, in what is thought 
to be its highest state of perfection, is merely racing over 
fenced instead of open country, and with gentlemen instead of 
jockeys upon the horses. And so racing proper, which was 
originally intended to test the qualities of the horse for man’s 
service, has grown into a competition between animals of such 
exquisitely fine endowments that they are incapable of being of 
any use at all. 

But it is not the sportsman alone in England who falls into 
this strange error of substituting a factitious for a natural 
standard of perfection. Not very far from Newmarket is the 
chosen arena of competition of a very different character from 
horse-racing—we mean Cambridge. Here also there are many 
trainers who labour with admirable skill and patience in bring- 
ing out those candidates for academic honour who, if successful, 
are styled wranglers. Let us in all reverence inquire what is 
the use of a wrangler when he is made. He has attained to an 
early and large proficiency in mathematics; and if it were 
necessary to the successful progress of the world that thirty or 
forty young Englishmen should devote themselves every year 
to the prosecution of astronomical researches, it must « ad- 
mitted that the Cambridge tutors would deserve their country’s 
thanks. But the large majority of the youths who have been 
thus diligently trained abandon their scientific studies imme- 
diately after « fe have graduated, and the best that can be said 
of the utility of their learning is that it fits them for acquiring 
other and more marketable knowledge. One thing there is 
which almost all wranglers can do well—they can train pupils 
of their own, to become in their turn wranglers. But if we say 
that it is good to train wranglers because they will be able to 
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train others, it seems to follow that it is also good to breed 
Derby winners because they will in time beget other horses 
capable of the same splendid and useless triumphs. The truth 
is, that the love of sport of some kind or other is universal in 
the breasts of Englishmen. A grave Cambridge tutor cannot 
with propriety show himself at Newmarket, and so he seeks in 
the intellectual competition of the students of his own and 
other colleges a mild and thoroughly unexceptionable substitute 
for the excitement which the sporting world finds in the Cesare- 
witch and the Cambridgeshire. Far be it from us to speak with 
disrespect of either the runners or the trainers of the academic 
course. All we say is, that noble lords and gentlemen who 
devote their time, thoughts, energies, and fortunes to the assiduous 
cultivation of racing stock should not be hastily or unkindly 
judged by any one who owns in the depths of his own breast 
the common tastes and passions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

But to return from Cambridge to Newmarket, we must repeat 
that the Merry Monarch has strong claims to the nation’s 
gratitude. His own blood flows in ducal lines, and the blood 
of his horses in racing stock which dukes are proud to own. If 
he offended the nation by his partiality for French mistresses, 
he also deserved its thanks for his judicious importation of 
oriental mares. He cared little for his subjects’ liberties, and 
was suspected to be indifferent to their religion; but he well 
understood and took a lively interest in horse-flesh. Was not 
the Rye-House Plot hatched to take his own sacred life on a 
journey from his capital to Newmarket? And why should he 
be blamed for the modern blackguardism of the turf? We 
suppose that the supplanter of his house, the liberator William 
of Orange, is not to be held responsible because seats in the 
House of Commons, the temple of English liberty, are some- 
times known to be attained by bribery. The evil which King 
Charles II. did has long ceased to injure any one, but the good 
continues to this day. The house of Hanover was invited over 
to exclude his family from the throne, and to render his civil 
and religious policy—so far as he had any—impossible; and 
that very house became the best supporters of the Stuart 
policy in horse-breeding. There was a famous racer of the last 
century called Herod, who, often himself victorious, was the 
father of no less than 497 winners, and of whom a sporting 
writer says, that according to the amount of his blood in the 
pedigree is the value as a race-horse of any animal of our own 
day. This descendant of the Darley Arabian and the Byerley 
Turk, and of the Royal Mares, and ancestor of Van Tromp, 
Voltigeur, and West Australian, was bred by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who crushed at Culloden the last hopes of the house 
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of Stuart. And Eclipse also, the pride and boast of the race- 
course of his time, came of the Darley and Godolphin Arabs, 
and of the Royal Mares, and was bred by the same Duke of 
Cumberland. If breeding horses were the highest function of 
a king, as it is sometimes thought to be of dukes and earls, 
the family of Stuart had sat upon the throne of England to this 
very hour. 

Precocious strength is sure to be followed by swift decay. It 
is admitted that the present system of forcing horses to make 
great efforts before they-have completed their fourth year is 
destructive of. that enduring quality which is needed in the 
hunter, the roadster, and the troop-horse. But the efforts of 
breeders will always be directed to securing the great prizes of 
the turf, and these are now for the most part restricted to three- 
year-olds. It is pleasant to find a sporting writer recommend- 
ing that Government should interfere to reform this and other 
evils of the turf. One feels quite refreshed at getting among 
people who are prepared to place confidence in Ministers. 
Evidently the fraternity of Newmarket has never heard of the 
Circumlocution Office. Let us suppose for a moment that the 
management of all public races were devolved upon a Board 
appointed by the Home Secretary. Race committees throughout 
the kingdom would have to submit their programmes to this 
authority. The author of this sage advice would abolish handi- 
caps as the most fertile source of fraud, or else the delicate 
duty of fixing weights would have to be performed in Downing 
Street. If this suggestion of Government superintendence were 
to be adopted, the first result that we should look for would be 
that Lord John Russell would insist on being transferred to the 
Home Office, for the sake of trying his hand in a new line. Of 
course there would be questions without end in the House of 
Commons, and alarms would be raised that through the supine- 
ness of Ministers the French were getting the better of us in 
horse-flesh. And then there would be a breeding establish- 
ment, comprising several snug places to be disposed of by the 
Prime Minister. ‘Dowb’ would have a rare time of it, and 
cornets of the blues would find a sphere opened to them of 
ecw and profitable duty in which they need not be disturbed 

y the impertinent criticisms of the newspapers. And besides, 
there would be full scope in such an office for that shrewd 
common sense of commercial men which claims to work a general 
administrative reform. Such a Board must be thoroughly wide- 
awake, or it would be sadly-practised on by those whose artifices 
it was designed to check. When thoroughly familiar with 
‘betting round,’ ‘ getting the weight off, and other mysteries of 
the ring, it might be advantageous sometimes to employ the 
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keen sagacity of this Board in matters not strictly within its 
functions. ‘Transatlantic diplomacy might be transferred to it 
from the Foreign Office, and perhaps negotiations with faithful 
allies might be confided to the same experienced hands. 

It is not perhaps wonderful that a thorcughgoing devotee of 
the turf should deliver himself of this preposterous suggestion, 
that all races and high-class horse-breeding should be brought 
under the control of Government. The enthusiasts who pass 
their lives in observing and recording the exploits of race-horses 
and jockeys cannot be expected to know or understand much of 
what passes in the external world; and the world, on its side, 
has probably a very inadequate conception either of the 
achievements of turt-horses, or of the books which have been 
written to perpetuate their glories. We shall try to select from 
one of the most popular of these works, called ‘The Post and 
the Paddock,’ a few passages which will convey to our readers 
some idea both of the deeds done and the language used upon 
the turf. The author of this curious book, and of another lately 
published and very popular, called ‘Silk and Scarlet,’ is known 
in sporting literature as ‘The Druid.’ We fee Ino doubt that if 
he had lived in Rome under that emperor who created his horse- 
consul, he would have endeavoured to get up an address decla- 
ratory of confidence in the new government. But let us turn 


over the pages of his first chapter on ‘ Turf History,’ and it will 

be seen that both what he tells and his way of telling it deserve 

attention. After reproaching some English counties for their 

disgraceful apathy about horse-races, he tells us, by a of 
0 


contrast, that ‘a blood-horse has always been the idol of York- 
shiremen, who were the first to chronicle his deeds.’ It is our 
opinion that the Druid, from whatever county he may come, ought 
to be the high priest of this mysterious horse-worship. But he is 
right in ascribing to Yorkshiremen a more lively and intelligent 
interest in horse-races than is found elsewhere. The assemblage 
at Doncaster is not near so great as that at Epsom; but for one 
rerson on the Derby course who has the least conception of the 
difference between a good and a bad horse, you may count ten 
at the St. Leger. The Druid writes that, ‘before the South 
Yorkshire line was opened, the Sheffielders, man and boy, 
thought nothing, year after year, of walking through the night 
to Doncaster, taking up a good position next the rails, which 
they never quitted from ten to five, and then walking the 
eighteen miles home again.’ And he goes on to tell of a Devon- 
shire-man who always made a St. Leger pilgrimage on foot, and 
accounted for his zeal by saying that ‘ his grandmother was York- 
shire.’ The worship of the horse, we see already, is a solemn 
thing, to be entered on in an earnest spirit, and not to be con- 
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founded with trivialities. The Druid introduces us to the noto- 
rious Duke of Queensberry as one of the best gentlemen-riders 
of his day, and he finds it difficult to conceive how ‘one who 
always set-to so well conformed so readily to his flippant era.’ 
It appears that the Duke wrote to George Selwyn about the 
colour of a muff; and the Druid’s reverent mind is shocked that 
such a trifle could occupy the thoughts of one who was capable 
of ‘setting-to.’ However, he goes on to notice, in the Duke’s 
favour, that he scarcely missed one York meeting for half a 
century. This is like praising a person for coming regularly to 
church, but with the qualification that during the service he did 
not always keep his thoughts from wandering. 

The Druid’s own estimate of the grandeur of the thorough-bred’s 
position in creation is probably in accordance with the epitaph 
quoted by him of a Yorkshire jockey: ‘ He was bred up at Black 
Hambleton, and crowned with glory at Newmarket. The 
lamented Lord George Bentinck, ‘the cleverest man that the 
Turf ever had,’ is excellently portrayed in the following anec- 
dote. He had a habit of riding past the Judge’s chair, close up 
with the leading horses at the finish, until the late Mr. Clark 
defended a disputed decision by the remark that ‘he ought by 
rights to have placed a tall gentleman in a white mackintosh first.’ 
It appears that ‘the tall gentleman’ on this hint discontinued 
the inconvenient practice, which had been adopted before him 
by Charles James Fox. Druid says of Lord George, in another 
place, that ‘he would do what hardly a man alive dared do— 
make a book to any amount, and back horses as well.’ A very 
life-like description is given of the excitement which prevailed 
at Doncaster in the year when Voltigeur won the St. Leger and 
the Cup. We have not all of us drawn breath in Yorkshire, 
where, as Sydney Smith said, ‘every one can ride as soon as he 
is born,’ and therefore we cannot all feel in its full force the 
enthusiasm of Yorkshiremen for their county’s illustrious cham- 
pion, Voltigeur. Yet probably there was no Englishman, what- 
ever his pursuits, and wherever in the wide world was his abode, 
who did not catch some spark of the excitement which burned 
throughout the north when Voltigeur and his great rival the 
Flying Dutchman were matched at York. They had won the 
Derby in successive years, the Dutchman being the older 
horse. Voltigeur and a horse called Russborough had run a 
dead heat for the St. Leger, and in the second trial it was 
won by Voltigeur. Two days later Voltigeur beat the Dutchman 
for the Cup. ‘The pace at which the Dutchman, after getting 
his pull, fairly flew over the hill, was such as we have never 
seen, either before or since.’ Thus speaks the Druid of the 
vanquished ; and what, then, must have been the performance 
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of the victor? The Dutchman had then run fifteen races and 
had won them all except this last. He had carried off the 
Derby and St. Leger Stakes, and the Ascot Cup, and when he 
appeared to run for the Cup at Doncaster, the race was left to 
him and Voltigeur, his only worthy rival. Such an uproarious 
night as followed the double triumph of the Yorkshire horse 
was never seen in Doncaster before. ‘Go to bed, indeed!’ 
exclaimed an enthusiastic clothier, ‘you arn’t half a man! 
Who’d go to bed when Voltigeur’s won the Leger and the Cup?” 
The high popularity of the Earl of Zetland, who owned the 
horse, in Yorkshire, has always caused his victories to be hailed 
with delight at Doncaster. But the Dutchman’s day of triumph 
came. ‘Ihe two finest horses of their time met at York next 
year for a final struggle. It was declared before the match by 
the Dutchman’s owner that his horse would never start again, 
and we may say, without exaggeration, that all England hung 
breathless on the event. The defeat of Doncaster was avenged, 
and the pride of Yorkshire was humbled in her own metropolis. 
Yet she might well be content to have reared and to possess, as 
she still does, such a splendid horse as Voltigeur. And, besides, 
she might boast that the Dutchman himself was trained on 
Yorkshire turf at Middleham, although he won his trophies for 
a Scotch sportsman, the Earl of Eglinton. Voltigeur is still 
the object of many an enthusiastic pilgrimage, while the Dutch- 
man has passed into French hands, and dwells among a people 
who know little of his glorious career. But in his own country 
his memory will not fade; and long after it is forgotten that 
Lord Eglinton governed Ireland, it will be remembered that he 
owned the Flymg Dutchman, who beat Lord Zetland’s Volti- 
geur in the world-famous match at York. 

What very odd names the divinities of the turf receive! and 
still stranger are the changes which some of those names suffer 
through the wit or perhaps the ignorance of the hundreds of 
thousands of sporting men of every grade to whose mouths 
the names, or some transformation of them, are as familiar 
for many months as their forks and spoons. Graculus Esuriens 
was a daily puzzle for a whole season to London publicans and 
cabmen, and all the countless votaries of the turf who had 
never read a line of Juvenal. If they had been familiar with 
the passage which supplied this abstruse name, they would no 
doubt have said that if the horse could not go to heaven he 
deserved to. The title of All Heart and no Peel will have 
aroused in the breast of many a country gentleman a sympathy 
even stronger than could be claimed by the distinguished merits 
either of the horse or of his owner, the famous sportsman Sir 
Tatton Sykes. We should observe that the Druid and his 
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co-religionists worship two heroes under this last name, one 
going on two legs and the other on four. The first was among 
the best gentlemen-riders of his time, and is now a miracle of 
vigorous old age. The second was a winner of the St. Leger. 
Both have had their portraits taken and engraved for the satis- 
faction of enthusiastic worshippers, and we should hesitate to 
pronounce to which of the two belong the higher honours. 
There was an illustrious horse of the last century, to whom his 
owner, Lord Abingdon, determined to give the name ‘ Potatoes.’ 
On this selection being announced to the trainer in the stable, 
a groom-lad found the joke quite too much for him, and burst 
into a loud laugh. Hereupon his lordship good-humouredly 
took up a piece of chalk, and offered the 4 five shillings if 
he could spell the name upon the corn-bin. The boy wrote 
Pot-8-0s, and so the horse was always called. We have bor- 
rowed this story from the Druid; and with much else that it has 
lost under our hands, we fear that the delicately-suggested 
wonder at the condescension of a great nobleman is not well 
preserved. If a household word be chosen for a horse’s name it 
is sure to be religiously kept without corruption. Every coster- 
monger would eat his potatoes with a new dignity, if he knew 
that the useful vegetable had lent its name to one of the patri- 
archs of the stud-book. But if fanciful owners insist upon high- 
sounding titles, such as 17 Penseroso, Gemma di Vergy, and La 
Fille Mal Gardée for their favourites, they must be content to 
hear the ring distort them into Bill Spencer the Grocer, Jemmy 
the Virgin, and The Female Guard. And although a sporting 
butcher might bring himself to pronounce Ozseau, he will find 
it far more to his own convenience and taste to say Oyster. 
You may get long outlandish names written, but a hasty, excited 
mob of Englishmen, even of rank and education, are sure not 
to speak them. A horse, however good, can scarcely beconie 
popular in London unless he has received from his owner or 
irom the ring a short and familiar and easily-shouted name. 
Any one who has witnessed the eager rapidity with which bets 
are made immediately before and during a great race will see 
at once that it is most important to be able to distinguish the 
competitors by plain and simple efforts of articulation. It was 
the homely title as well as the fine qualities of Zhe Dutchman 
that gave him the enduring place which he holds in the memory 
of sportsmen. 

We find in the curious book before us one chapter devoted 
to Sam Chifney and another to King George IV. < It is not 
our intention to give more than an outline of the frivolous un- 
satisfactory times amid which the life of “ George Guelph” was 
cast, and which he only too readily sanctioned.’ We have seen 
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that the Duke of Queensberry, although he could ride matches 
and almost rivalled professional skill in his ‘set-to,’ was yet 
able to lower his glorious soul to the colour of a muff. And it is 
to be feared that, in spite of the ennobling influence of New- 
market, the Prince of Wales also gave his thoughts to the 
tailor’s art. ‘ But,’ says the Druid, ‘we have now simply to deal 
with him in the one character in which he pre-eminently shone, 
that of an English sportsman, and only regret that he had not 
ridden at least ten stone lighter. It is odd that the preceding 
chapter, in which he has pathetically described the painful 
‘sweating’ of the accomplished but lazy Chifney before his 
races, should not have suggested to our author that a man’s fat, 
as well as many other of his moral and physical surroundings, 
is to a great extent within the control of his own will. Perhaps 
the notion of George IV. training down so as to be able to ride 
to hounds, is as apt a satire as could be composed upon his self- 
indulgent character. Our own opinion is that he had a soft spot 
in him, and if he had been of lower rank we suspect that the 
Druid would have found it out. However, he sported his money, 
or that of the nation, freely; and he seems to have given far 
less trouble to his racing prime minister Chifney than he did to 
the Duke of Wellington. It is true that he was younger and 
less gouty when he listened to the advice of Chifney, and besides 
Chifney was as great a man upon his own battle-fields as the 
Duke at Waterloo. Did not a print of Chifney upon Baronet, 
on whom he won the Ascot Cup for the Prince of Wales, still 
hang in Nimrod’s time in the place of honour at the Melton 
Club, ‘ though a generation of sportsmen had passed away, and 
the room had been three times papered? Surely this is fame. 
Men die and paper fades, 


"Oujmep PidAdXov yever TondSe Kai avdpar, 


but the portraits of the Ascot winner and his jockey remain 
conspicuous on the club-room wall. And this honour, too, was 
paid to a mere ‘flat rider’ by the fox-hunting metropolis of 
England! The Gorse joins the Turf in commemorating the 
master of the loose rein. It is as if Brother Jonathan were to 
ask as a particular favour to be allowed to remove the effigy of 
the Duke on Copenhagen from the Hyde Park Arch, and to set 
it up and worship it on the Broadway at New York. We have 
our doubts about George IV.; but the testimony of the Mel- 
tonians is decisive of the sporting eminence of Chifney. 

In the Druid’s recent publication called ‘Silk and Scarlet, 
he has collected a much fuller budget of anecdotes about horses 
and their owners, trainers, and riders, and enters far more liberally 
than in his former work into those minute particulars which are 
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inexpressibly perplexing to the uninitiated. We must say, too, 
that we think the company which the Druid has been obliged 
to keep in order to write his second book has not tended to 
improve his style. The quantity and variety of the stable-talk 
which he has reported shows how great is the power of oral 
tradition upon a subject which strongly interests the minds of 
many persons. Some of his stories bring vividly to recollection 
the state of things which existed before the railways. There 
was a crack Yorkshire-bred jockey, named William Clift, who 
was noted for great physical endurance. During the winter 
months he used to disappear from Newmarket, and was employed 
to ride with relays of horses from Liverpool to London, in order 
to announce the numbers of the tickets which had been drawn 
rizes in the Irish Lottery. The following is an example of 
10w horses sometimes get strange names. It was necessary to 
find a wet-nurse for a blood foal, and the owner placed it with a 
tenant’s mare. As it throve under this treatment, he proposed 
to call it ‘Jack Faucet,’ after the farmer ; but the latter objected, 
that the foal ‘was certain to win t’Leger, and then they’ll 
all be hooting and shooting after me. To this the owner 
answered, that ‘a faucet is nothing without a spigot,’ and so the 
colt was named Jack Spigot, and lived to win ‘t’Leger’ under 
that name, according to the farmer’s prophecy. It seems that 
this great race is never far out of the thoughts of Yorkshire inn- 
keepers and farmers. There is a story of a publican at York 
who was asked by a travelling antiquary if there were any 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood, and he took him to an 
elm at the back of his own house and said, ‘There! A winner 
of the Leger was foaled under that tree.’ We fear the visitor 
was disappointed, unless he had the Druid’s own passion for 
accumulating details about horses. That enthusiastic writer 
tells us that a celebrated horse called Lanercost, who was bred 
at Naworth, strongly objected to taking physic, and when his 

oom tried to give him some, he went right on end and struck 
1is head into the plaster ceiling of his box; and a little egg- 
shaped indentation which he made there ‘had much more 
interest for us than Belted Willie’s armour in the old banquet- 
hall.’ We hope that the Druid will write yet one more book, in 
which it may be stated whether Lanercost took the physic, 
and, if so, what effect it had upon him. But if the Druid 
rather caricatures in his own person the north-countryman’s 
love for horses, one can still learn from his pages that that 
love is very deep and genuine. He never tires either him- 
self or us by returning to the subject of Mr. Orde and his 
mare Beeswing. ‘My mare is the property of the people of 
Northumberland,’ said that gentleman, in acknowledging the 
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toast of ‘Robert Johnson and t’auld mere,’ which had been 
rapturously drunk after one of their many joint victories. 
It should be stated that Robert Johnson trained and rode the 
mare faultlessly, but was less successful when he appeared as a 
public speaker. Mr. Orde, it seems, like many other gentle- 
men who keep grooms and coachmen, could by no means do as 
he liked with his own property. He was advised by some 
friends to take his mare to Ascot, and had made up his own 
mind to do so, but Robert Johnson was inexorable. ‘ Let the 
south come to the north if they want to be beat, not we go to 
them ;’ and so Beeswing remained at home. Our author, how- 
ever, adds that she had a son called after Mr. Orde’s seat 
Nunnykirk, who won the Ascot Cup. 

In those days there was a separation between northern and 
southern horses, which has been entirely destroyed by the 
modern facilities of locomotion. Racers used to be transferred 
from course to course either in vans or gently walking under 
experienced guidance; and this was a slow and not altogether 
a safe experiment. One of the Chifneys walked by the side of 
the Derby winner Priam all the way from Newmarket to 
Epsom, and again from Newmarket to Doncaster. If such a 
thing were to be attempted now, a legion of ‘touts’ and & 
phets’ for the sporting newspapers, including Argus, Joe Mug- 
gins’s Dog, and the Stable-mouse, would accompany and chronicle 
the progress. Still it seems that there are some disadvantages 
in the modern plan. The well-known mare Nancy nearly lost 
the use of her limbs by travelling thirteen hours im a railway- 
box ; and besides, she arrived in Edinburgh at one o’clock in the 
morning, when no stable could be found for her repose. How- 
ever, an enthusiastic Scot, who was told her name, housed her, 
and vowed that if he had not had a stall vacant she should 
have gone into his best parlour. We suspect that such 
thorough-going horse-worship as this is rare beyond the Tweed. 
In Yorkshire it is quite natural that a whole village should be 
‘mindful of the high honour’ of Velocipede’s stay in it; and 
when the Druid ‘walks out from Redcar to leave a card upon 
Barbelle,’ the venerable mother of the Flying Dutchman, he is 
only conforming to the custom of the country in which he finds 
himself. It is easy to understand how in a barbarous age it 
was held a less crime in a peasant to kill another peasant than 
to kill a stag. Lord George Bentinck was the leader of 
the turf, and afterwards one of the heads of a great party ; but 
the Druid is not, and could not be, more pathetic over his death- 
scene than he is over the grave of Lord George’s own favourite 
mare Crucifix. She is buried beside Bay Middleton, and 
‘John and Alfred Day have each planted a cedar to their 
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memory. The taste of Lord George Bentinck in naming his 
stud was curious. We have just mentioned Crucifix. Every- 
one knows that Surplice won the Derby after Lord George sold 
him, and Chalice, Slander, Homily, and Simony were members 
of the same household. It seems that these names are, as 
the Latin Grammar would say, of the epicene gender, and there- 
fore were thought equally suitable either for colts or fillies ; 
and it also seems that Lord George regarded Slander and 
Simony as belonging to the Church, no less than the Chalice 
and the Surplice. but of course, when he sold off his stud and 
took the lead of the Conservatives in the House of Commons, 
he learned to understand Church matters as well as he had 
before known horses. 

It is easy to understand how men are led to back their own 
horses, or the opinions which they may have formed of horses 
which they have themselves seen. But it is surely very wonder- 
ful that vast numbers of persons should be disposed to risk their 
money upon the prophecies of the sporting newspapers, without 
either seeing race-horses or possessing the smallest capacity to 
judge of their merits if they did see them. And yet we find not 
only ‘ Bell’s Life,’ the ‘ Era,’ and the ‘Field,’ and other journals 
of less note, but also innumerable private adventurers engaged 
in the lucrative business of vaticination. ‘You must win on 
the Doncaster meeting by sending five shillings and stamped 
envelopes’ to an address which, in order to save our readers’ 
pockets, we forbear to quote. The advertiser ‘will guarantee 
such advice as will amply retrieve the losses of gentlemen who 
have been unlucky.’ For five shillings and a penny we may be 
made superior to all the frowns of fortune. We may be advised 
of ten winners for Doncaster alone. Or shall we not hasten to 
‘obtain by a small outlay an independency for life ;’ the outlay 
being three half-crowns, and the return promised for it 16402.? 
Or if we think that this offer is too magnificent for reality, at 
least we shall resolve to back the Cesarewitch winner to be named 
by another oracle for a guinea; ‘and from our winnings pass a 
very comfortable winter.’ Or we can obtain in another quarter 
‘eight certainties for Doncaster,’ by applying to an advertiser 
who assures us that eight of the races are as good as over a week 
before that meeting. And if we are of a peculiarly cautious 
temperament, there is ‘ Nimrod,’ who ‘ does not advise on every 
race, but only when pretty sure of spotting the winners,’ and to 
him our confidence will be given. He tells us that ‘subscribers 
up to this time must be immense winners.’ Surely we ought all 
of us to be profoundly grateful to the noblemen and gentlemen 
who run horses, and thus put in motion a machinery which 
Nimrod can teach us to manage so as to make our fortunes easily. 
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And then, again, what thanks can be adequate to the kindness of 
those benevolent individuals who consent to lose money on the 
turf when they might so easily learn how to win it? Obviously, 
somebody must lose ; and so nature has provided that there shall 
be gentlemen with long purses and obstinate dispositions, who 
choose to back their own opinions instead of remembering who it 
was that ‘ stood Sunbeam and nothing else for the St. Leger last 
year ;’ and, ‘in opposition to the talent,’ advised his followers ‘ to 
pepper Tox,’ both for the St. Leger and the Derby. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘stand Sunbeam,’ and ‘ pepper Tox,’ ¢.e., Tox- 
ophilite, present, perhaps, a momentary difficulty to the un- 
initiated; but a little reflection makes them clear, and we 
remain convinced that the true El Dorado is to be found, by those 
who will be taught how to seek for it, at Tattersall’s. 

It seems that the prophets found their calculations partly 
upon information obtained by ‘touters,’ as they are called, who 
watch stable-doors, lurk behind bushes and walls near exercising- 
grounds, and endeavour to bribe grooms, and partly upon com- 
parisons of the public performances of the horses whose places 
in the race they undertake to fix beforehand. Now it does 
sometimes happen that the result of a trial, or the occurrence of 
accident or disease, is known to a favoured few to be decisive of 
an approaching race. Such things have occurred often enough 
to encourage the whole army of touters to maintain unresting 
vigilance ; and, on the other hand, the trainers and jockeys are 
ever on the watch to baffle them. Trials at the most out-of-the- 
way places and times are one expedient; and it is also a common 
device to interchange a favourite and an ordinary horse at exercise 
or in a particular stable. Still, under all difficulties, the touters 
do sometimes contrive to pick up important information. The 
conclusions drawn from previous races are a far less trustworthy 
guide. A has beaten B, and B has beaten C, and therefore A 
can beat C: such are the reasoning processes of the prophetic 
mind, and one need know very little of race-horses to see that 
they are quite fallacious. But still these professions of certainty 
are every day made and listened to, whereas the naming of the 
winner in a particular race is, in the great majority of instances, 
as difficult as it is to say what card will be drawn from a pack 
spread out upon a table. Betting upon horse-races is gambling 
of a very sumptuous and fascinating character. This would 
seem clear enough; and yet many persons are expected to act 
every week upon the belief that it is a sure and easy road to 
wealth: and the industrious tribe of prophets are not disap- 
pointed in this expectation, upon which, indeed, their own live- 
fthood depends. 

It would be most extravagant to suppose that any ill-success 
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could deter the prophets from labouring in their vocation, or 
their dupes from trusting to them as they have heretofore done. 
One of the sporting papers extricates itself very handsomely 
from the confusion which was poured upon all prophecies by the 
late St. Leger. Gamester, the winning horse, had been scarcely 
thought of, either by the journal in question or by anybody else, 
except his own trainer and a select few of the most devout ad- 
herents of that trainer’s stable. ‘ But,’ asks the oracle, with un- 
faltering steadiness of nerve, ‘did we not recommend Gamester 
strongly for the Derby? True, O prophet! you advised con- 
fidence where there was failure, and distrust where there was 
complete success. But linger not over past miscarriage. Let ° 
us forward, ever forward, and search the future of the Newmarket 
autumn meetings, as if the Doncaster St. Leger had been run 
according to the prophetic programme. It is, perhaps, at 
Newmarket that the oracular line of business flourishes most 
luxuriantly. About two hundred horses were entered for each 
of the two great handicaps in the present year. Not half of 
the horses thus entered have ‘accepted,’ as it is termed, since 
the weights allotted to them were declared, and certainly not 
one quarter of them will appear at the starting-post. But bets 
may be laid on a horse although he has not a leg to run with. 
Business had probably been done in London ‘about’ many 
animals in these lists even before the ‘acceptances’ were pub- 
lished, and since that time it has proceeded with great activity. 
It is this variety of taste which makes ‘book-making,’ when 
well managed, profitable. A skilful operator, with a good con- 
nection, will contrive to bet 20, 30, 50, or 100 to | against 
each of fifty or from that to one hundred horses; and as only 
one horse can win he is able to set his loss upon that one horse 
against his gain upon all the others. It is not wonderful that 
there should be many competitors for shares in such a thriving 
trade. A London shopman who ventures his sovereign upon the 
Cesarewitch may in after times think himself lucky in having 
lost it, as in all probability he will, and it will go to swell the 
profits of some book-maker. The only way to clip the wings of 
these gentry would be to establish a universal rule that all bets 
should be conditional upon the horses starting. As things now 
stand, bets are made not only upon the chance of the horse 
running well or ill, but upon his health and life for months 
previous to the race, and upon the progress of his education, 
and upon the caprice or interest of his owner, who may ‘scratch’ 
him for a dozen different reasons. As we have said before, if 
Englishmen must bet, they cannot do better than bet upon con- 
tests of thorough-bred horses on one of the beautiful English 
race-courses, and under an English summer sky. But it is quite 
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a different thing to make bets upon every possible contingency 
which may influence the management of a racing-stable and the 
calculations of a veteran of the turf. 

But let us make a run to Doncaster, and witness the fifteenth 
triumph of John Scott’s stable for the St. Leger, and the down- 
fall of the all-commanding favourite, the supposed invincible 
southern champion, Promised Land. Often before it has been 
found that the air of Yorkshire is dangerous to a racing reputa- 
tion which has been fostered at Epsom and at Goodwood. 
The quiet town of Malton, near which John Scott trains his 
horses upon Langton Wold, and where Sydney Smith preached 
his ‘sermon smelling strongly of sulphur’ against horse-racing, 
has probably become known of late to many sea-side visitors as 
the only station of any importance upon the railway between 
York and Scarborough. Londoners may, unknown to them- 
selves, have enjoyed the privilege of riding in the same train 
with a high-born three-year-old returning from its campaign in 
the south to be trained under John Scott’s care, as his best 
chance for another victory upon Yorkshire ground. It was 
from the Whitewall establishment that Toxophilite, whom 
betting-men called ‘Tox,’ went forth to meet defeat at Epsom, 
and again under no better auspices to Doncaster. Lord Derby’s 
luck last year was confined to the game of politics. The course 
upon which he ran happened to be for a time free from dangerous 
competitors, but not even ‘the Wizard of the North’ could sub- 
due the opposition to Toxophilite. But the success of the 
present year will do more than all that has preceded it to con- 
firm in the minds of Yorkshiremen their belief in the potency 
of the Whitewall charm. Perhaps there had never in modern 
times been so little betting upon a great race. The owner of 
Promised Land was thought to have the stakes already in his 
pocket. It is impossible to bet unless the event is doubtful ; 
and the horse who had won the Two Thousand Guineas at 
Newmarket in a trot, and the Goodwood Cup in a canter, was 
certain of winning the St. Leger. Such was the language held 
everywhere out of Yorkshire; and within that county, although 
it was not admitted that a southern horse could be secure before- 
hand of the great prize of Doncaster, nobody pretended to be 
able to name a champion worthy to contend with him. The 
belief in the extraordinary merits of the favourite is most strongly 
shown by the fact that it survived his defeat at Epsom. It was 
said that he had been mismanaged for the Derby, but he had 
justified all that had ever been boasted of him at Goodwood ; 
and as he would be ridden in the best style at Doncaster, there 
could be nothing to prevent his showing his vast superiority to 
all the other horses of his year. To back Promised Land was 
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absolutely coining money, if only some obstinate Yorkshireman 
could be found to take the offer. It was to be feared, no doubt, 
that some accident might happen or some trick be played to the 
horse upon his journey to the north; but when it was known 
that ‘the Land’ had arrived safe at Doncaster, all anxiety about 
his success seemed to be removed. It has not been often that the 
trainers and riders of the south have had to boast much of their 
victories beyond the Trent, but it seemed this year that the two 
Days must infallibly return home as conquerors. 

And now the horses are at the post. The clamour of the 
ring is hushed in eager expectation. The roof of the grand 
stand almost to the chimney-pots is thronged with anxious 
gazers. Every carriage and omnibus and cart upon and near 
the course bears as many spectators as can plant their feet upon 
it; and those who cannot afford to purchase a view of the whole 
race seize the best positions that the course offers to command 
the finish. Eleven gaily-clad horsemen in an even line await 
the starter’s signal. It is given, and the great St. Leger is 
now actually being run. As the train of horses disappears 
behind the hill the favourite leads, and still he leads as it 
returns to view. The well-known Red House, which has seen 
so many turns of luck, is reached, and yet Promised Land is in 
the van. And now they draw nearer to the goal, and with the 
most intense anxiety is the favourite scanned through many a 
glass, in hope or in fear that the pace begins to tell upon him. 
The last turn is reached, and it only remains to make a straight 
tun home. But all that has been done thus far is mere child’s 
play, and the real battle is yet to fight. See Summerside, the 
winner of the Oaks, challenges the favourite at the turn, and it 
is manifest in an instant that she has beaten the mighty Pro- 
mised Land, and then that she fails herself. The sturdy pupil 
of John Scott, Gamester, that worthy son of Cossack, has been 
held back by his skilful rider for this decisive moment, and now 
he rushes to the front. Promised Land and Summerside have 
each destroyed the other, and there is nothing else in the race 
that he need fear. Again, and under what appeared to be 
most adverse circumstances, has the Whitewall stable asserted 
its superiority at Doncaster. Thrice in the last four years has it 
sent forth the winner of the St. Leger. The same John Scott 
who has now brought Gamester out victorious taught Warlock 
to defeat Ellington, and with his own Impérieuse snatched from 
the wonderful mare Blink Bonny, the winner of the Derby and 
the Oaks, the crowning glory of her year. It is a day for every 
Yorkshireman to remember throughout his life, but with feel- 
ings between triumph and regret. He will rejoice that his 
county’s honour has been so well sustained, and he will lament 
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that his own confidence in John Scott was not strong enough 
to induce him to take the odds which were so freely offered 
against Gamester. We can fancy a keen northern sportsman 
saying to his children in after times that he had lost—by 
this he will mean that he did not win—five hundred pounds 
upon the St. Leger of 1859. But it is a great thing to 
have seen the pride of the south pulled down. Promised 
Land, according to his backers, lost the Derby because he 
was ridden slow, and he lost the St. Leger because he was 
ridden fast. In the arrogant attempt to lead the field at a 
pace at which it could not live, he destroyed himself, and left 
an easy victory to the unpretending horse who possessed the 
enduring power which was found wanting in the favourite. But 
still many persons will assert that the year 1859 has produced 
no three-year-old horse equal to ‘The Land,’ and a match has 
been made for Newmarket between him and the Derby winner, 
Musjid, which will go far to prove whether or not he could have 
won that race. It may suffice for Yorkshiremen, that never in 
the annals of the turf was there a more confirmed favourite than 
Promised Land, and he was beaten at Doncaster, not so much 
by the innate qualities of Gamester as by the consummate skill 
with which he was trained and ridden under the direction 
of that author of many victories, ‘the Wizard of the North,’ 
the master of the Whitewall stable. 

The lover of horse-racing and of a genuine English holiday 
will prefer Doncaster to Epsom. The crowd which assembles 
there is less, but it understands what is going forward better. 
Picknicking and ‘Aunt Sally’ are the delights of many a 
Cockney who can scarcely tell a racer from a cab-horse. But in 
Yorkshire every farmer breeds, or thinks of breeding, horses; and 
even in the largest towns there is sufficient sympathy with the 
country round them to make everything that relates to horses an 
object of intelligent interest to the inhabitants. Go where you 
will across the fields, a mare of good blood with a foal of promise, 
or a group of yearlings or two-year-olds, who will make hunters 
and racers in their time, are familiar sights. And as a farmer who 
would gain money at this trade must be able to train and ride 
his colts himself, or have sons who can do it for him, it follows 
that good riding and all the trainer’s lore are as common in 
Yorkshire as they are rare in some counties farther south. And 
besides, a farmer, who has to select stallions for his brood-mares, 
must in the way of his own business know something of what is 
done upon the turf, and hence he comes to Doncaster with a 

ersonal interest in the proceedings. And not only are the 

Palle of the company at the St. Leger more worthy of the spec- 

tacle presented to them, but the race itself is a better test than 
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the Derby of the quality of the animals engaged in it. The 
course is a quarter of a mile longer, and in the four months be- 
tween May and September the three-year-olds have gained more 
maturity of form. And besides the charms of the St. Leger, 
and of the race for the Cup two days later, Doncaster can boast 
in its sales of racing stock by auction one of the prettiest sights 
in England, and one of the most widely celebrated abroad. 
Nature can show few choicer specimens of her skill than the 
yearling colt or filly of pure blood, as it is led round and round 
within the circle where all that is eminent for wealth or judg- 
ment upon the turf is assembled to criticise and to bid for it. 
How beautiful the form, and how elegant every movement of 
that dark-brown filly, half-sister to the winner of this year’s 
Derby, and daughter of the celebrated horse Rataplan! How long 
might one search out of England for a sample of horse-flesh 
equal to that which the auctioneer in his brief business-like 
manner characterises as ‘a very fine filly, gentlemen,’ and pre- 
sently offers ‘for the last time,’ before knocking down the lot to 
the most spirited of two competitors for eleven hundred and fifty 
guineas. ‘The last bid but one was made by one of the longest- 
headed men upon the turf, and this may be some warrant to 
the purchaser, if he wants one, that even the large sum he has 
agreed to pay has been well laid out. A friend enforces the 
same conclusion by the remark, ‘If you mean racing, that is the 
right thing to do.’ The lot is disposed of in five minutes, and 
another enters as it is led off. The names of the sire and of the 
dam, or of some famous son or daughter that she has borne, are 
mentioned ; and if the parents are not of first-rate celebrity, a 
step or two more of the pedigree is added. The engagements 
of the colt or filly are also stated; because unless it has been 
entered in due time for the great three-year-old races its 
talents must languish in comparative obscurity. But beyond 
these essential particulars, scarce a word is spoken by the auc- 
tioneer. Perhaps he adds, ‘ I am to sell this colt, gentlemen,’ 
in order to negative the supposition of a reserve ; but the style 
in which the late Mr. George Robins was so proficient is not 
cultivated by Messrs. Tattersall. Indeed, the congregation to 
which these gentlemen are employed to preach has no leisure to 
listen to oratorical embellishments. Between betting at the 
subscription rooms after breakfast, and betting in the enclosure 
before the first race, only an hour or so remains to attend the 
auction. Not a moment, therefore, can be wasted, nor a word 
thrown away. To sell a filly for twelve hundred pounds in five 
- minutes may appear rapid practice; but many a speculator upon 

the turf gets rid of an equal amount of money in the same time 
without any such substantial gain to show for it as a possible 
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winner of the Oaks, the St. Leger, and the great Yorkshire 
Stakes in the year 1861. 

The race week at Doncaster is immediately succeeded by 
another event of the highest interest to the sporting world—we 
mean the great horse-fair at Howden. This little town, whose 
name is familiar to the lovers of a good horse throughout the 
world, is even more out of the way than the northern metropolis 
of training, Malton; and some reflection is necessary to under- 
stand why it should have been selected as the centre of a very 
important trade. But in a district where there are no large 
towns, Howden may claim to rank as a considerable place. The 
horse-breeding regions of Yorkshire are on all sides of it; and 
within a few miles is Booth Ferry, over the river Ouse, by which 
in former times the bulk of traffic passed between Yorkshire and 
the south. Howden is now a station on the Hull and Selby 
railway, which forms part of the line of communication between 
Hull and Liverpool ; and thus it has been brought into the way 
of many people who desire neither to buy nor to sell horses, and 
who therefore, when there were no railways, would never have 
wandered into such an out-of-the-world place as Howden. The 
traveller will not fail to notice that in this part of Yorkshire 
there are few churches, but none that are not very large and 
handsome. The grand church and petty town of Howden may 
appear, perhaps, incongruous. It may, however, be remembered 
that Doncaster is adorned with one of the noblest specimens of 
modern ecclesiastical architecture ; and when we find at Howden 
an old and equally grand structure, the just conclusion seems to 
be that horse-dealing cannot be satisfactorily carried on by 
Yorkshiremen except under the shadow of the Church. It may, 
indeed, be feared that a stranger who found himself at Howden 
on the Sunday after the St. Leger would conclude that the 
worship of that saint formed the largest part of the religion of 
the inhabitants. As he gazed in admiration at the noble edifice 
which rises amid the stables and inn-yards of the humble 
emporium of horse-dealing, he might perhaps consider that 


‘Near the church and far from God’ 


would not be an inappropriate quotation. But if the town of 
Howden appears at the present moment to be wholly given up 
to worldly things, it must be remembered that its annual fair 
lasts only for a week or thereabouts; and what the inhabitants 
find to do throughout the other fifty-one weeks of the dreary 
eer may well perplex the dweller in a busier sphere to guess. 
f the lust of the flesh—that is, of horse-flesh—masters ever 
one for a few September days, there can be little to disturb the 
most elevated spiritual contemplation during all the year be- 
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sides. There are in Howden at fair time several inns crammed 
with men and horses, two or three stalls for selling bridles and 
horse-furniture, one stall for selling oysters, and a temporary 
theatre for performances in the comic line. When the fair is 
over the inns remain deserted and silent, or nearly so, until the 
annual festival again comesround. The fair properties—that is, 
the stalls and booth—are perhaps the least and meanest ever 
seen at any similar solemnity, and of course they disappear with 
the last lot of horses. It may comfort those who dread the at- 
tendant follies of horse-racing and horse-dealing to learn that 
neither at Doncaster nor at Howden are there any great tempta- 
tions to part with money except in the main business of the 
meetings. At Howden, as we have shown, the usual accompani- 
ments of a fair appear in the very smallest possible proportion. 
Indeed, there is far from sufficient space for the due exhibition of 
the qualities of the animals brought for sale, and any diminution 
of it by erecting booths for the sale of toys and gingerbread would 
be intolerable. The wonder is that so much business can be 
done with such small facilities. At Doncaster the sales of blood- 
stock used to take place on the high road to the course, in front 
of the Salutation ra If an omnibus and four, loaded with 
holiday-makers, happened to drive by, the bidders suspended 
their competition, and took active measures to get out of the 
way. But now Doncaster possesses a public-spirited corporation, 
which has given it a spacious horse-market, where the merits of 
every lot offered for sale may be fully shown. At Howden, how- 
ever, the antique method of crowding and confusion has been 
preserved inviolate, and, as the streets are narrower than at Don- 
caster, it may be enjoyed in full perfection. People who are not 
used to the place and its ways may perhaps fancy that there is 
danger of being kicked or trodden on. But horses in general 
are very gentle and manageable in a crowd. Hecavhedy who 
has observed the Life Guards keeping back a London mob, 
or a winning racer surrounded by enthusiastic turfites in the 
enclosure, will admit this. At Howden you may see within the 
breadth of one small street, horses trotting, cantering, and even 
galloping, to display their paces; other horses tethered or held, 
half a dozen of them, perhaps, under the care of a single groom, 
to attract purchasers; a few Irish colts unattached to anything 
except the company of the older horses they have travelled 
with; other horses, again, with riders on them entering or de- 
parting from the fair; and to all this you must add the railway- 
omnibus, and a few gigs and carts, and men enough to make 
in ordinary times a crowd, standing in little knots every- 
where, and as deep in bargaining or in contemplating the 
subjects of particular bargains as if there were not another 
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of iron-shod hoofs in all creation. Of course all this 
is nothing when you are used to it; nor do the rain and 
mud distress those who have learned by experience to regard 
them as ordinary features of the Howden Fair. If you ask to 
see a horse outside his stable, the first thing the groom does 
is to ‘ginger’ him, to insure plenty of that liveliness which 
seems to threaten unpleasant consequences to the bystanders. 
The horse is then led out and made to trot and canter up 
and down a street or a stable-yard, while his groom, holding 
the halter, runs with no small agility by his side; and his 
master, following behind, beats the inside of his own hat with 
his whip-stick as a sort of drum, or touches up the horse a little 
with his whip on the hinder parts, in order to raise his spirits 
and the admiration of the buyer to the proper point. If the 
dealer and his servants are Irish there will be the further accom- 
paniment of an unearthly yelling. At the very moment when 

ou think that the groom will be dragged off his legs, and the 

orse run-a-muck at a group ahead of him who are intent on 
dealing for a cart-foal—just at the nick of time the mad career 
is stopped, and back come horse and man full tilt to the point 
from which they started. Another favourite method of exhibi- 
tion is to stand the horse before a building, so that his form may 
appear in full relief against the wall. There is a chapel of 
Primitive Methodists with windows high enough from the ground 
to be out of danger from a kick, which is in great request for 
this purpose. Perhaps the same feeling which demands a 
splendid church to overlook the entire fair is in a smaller 
measure gratified by conducting a particular bargain beneath 
the windows of an unpretending chapel. 

But who shall describe the horses that are sold or the men 
that sell and buy them at Howden Fair? ‘There are the agents 
of the French government, smart upright men, who look as if 
the cavalry-stable and the riding-school were their familiar 
haunts, and whose methods of managing a horse are’ probably as 
far removed from those of a Yorkshire groom as their own 
personal appearance and manners are in contrast to all around 
them. And then there is the Irish horse-dealer, who has driven 
a lot of colts along the road from Liverpool, and who, after the 
manner of his countrymen, wears breeches but not gaiters, and 
a wonderful greatcoat and hat. And there is, besides, a legion 
of the English horse-dealers proper, whose dress showed a vulgar 
smartness before the dirt of the fair spoiled it, and who bear on 
their shrewd countenances some marks of those potations of beer 
and spirits which — to. be an essential part of the duty of 
all who manage or deal in horses. Every one at the fair carries 
a whip or stick ; and it would be quite as impossible to make a 
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bargain satisfactorily without one as for a barrister to address a 
jury to any purpose who had not arrayed himself in gown and 
wig. In early times in Greece the elders of a community sat 
as judges, and held in their hands a staff or sceptre while they - 
heard and decided causes. Perhaps the learned Yorkshire 
antiquarian who derives dyke from tis would inform us that 
the custom among his countrymen of carrying riding-rods when 
they deal in horses is a remnant of the old Greek usage. But we 
fear he could not help admitting that the modern sceptre-bearers 
are anxious only to do justice to themselves. 

Everybody who comes to Howden at fair time is supposed 
to mean business; and, therefore, if the Queen’s state-carriage 
were to drive along the main street, the coachman would cer- 
tainly be asked to put a price on his cream-coloured team. 
Mixed up with the dealers and the grooms are gentlemen who 
intend to buy or sell upon their own account ; and in order to 
do this advantageously they must stand patiently in the mud 
and await the course of trade. A good deal of equanimity, and 
an abundant supply of tobacco, should be added to a sound judg- 
ment in horse-flesh before an amateur ventures to embark in 
the dangerous speculations of the horse-market. But those who 
are masters of the trade understand each other very quickly, 
and the largest transactions at Howden are usually got through 
in the most quiet way. The hunters of highest price are to be 
found, not perambulating the streets, but immured in obscure 
stables behind the inns, where scarcely enough can be seen of 
their hind-quarters to warrant the belief that they are up to the 
work required of them. Of course they can be brought out 
into daylight and fully tried if desired; but to judge from the 
rapidity and silence with which the sales proceed, these pre- 
cautions seem to be frequently omitted between parties who 
know each other thoroughly. One sees at Howden the same 
quick, unostentatious mode of doing important business which 
may be observed at Doncaster, and wherever men of large capital 
and liberal ideas are dealing for valuable horses. The author of 
‘The Bye-lanes and Downs of England’ tells us that Lord 
George Bentinck agreed with Mr. Mostyn to sell to him for 
10,0007. his whole stud in the fewest words in which such a trans- 
action could be expressed. And he asks how long would such 
a negotiation have been protracted between two foreigners. 
The same characteristic brevity may be observed in full force 
at Howden. It must strike a foreigner as very strange that so 
much business should be transacted and such large sums of money 
pass in so small and mean a place. Even an English visitor 
will find it difficult to persuade himself that ‘the great horse- 
fair,’ as it is rightly called, is this identical confusion, noise, dirt, 
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and narrow street, amid which clean boots are an impossibility, 
and unbruised toes only a flickering hope. Can all the rising 
hunters, coachers, and cart-horses from the Yorkshire breeding 
districts, be packed into those dim stables and dilapidated out- 
houses, or ranged along those few confined streets? Can it be. 
that all the leading horse-dealers in England, and the repre- 
sentatives of many foreign governments, are standing in the 
mud outside two or three inns of no great size, or gathered 
round the tables that are set within for the one o’clock ordi- 
naries, which are one of the old-fashioned customs of the place ? 
See yonder big-boned yeoman, who has ridden from his farm 
upon the Wolds with half a dozen well-bred colts, which in time 
will perhaps become crack hunters, famous in the traditions of 
Leicestershire, and viewed with admiring despair by foreigners. 
A continental government would be well satisfied if, with all its 
machinery of paid officials and statistical reports, it could ye 
duce from its imperial or royal stud within the year a sample of 
horse-flesh that should match those colts. Truly, for doing a 
great thing with a few words there are no people in the world 
like Englishmen. 

And now the fair is over, and train after train of horse-boxes 
is despatched along the railway to the south, where the keen 
discrimination of the dealers will be rewarded in their sales to 


gentlemen, who will pay almost any price that may be asked 
for a clever well-taught hunter of blood and bone. And 
ay 


besides the dealers, who mostly what they call ‘ made 
hunters,’ there are many sporting farmers from the best hunting 
counties who purchase likely young horses, and ride them to 
hounds for a season, and then dispose of them at a profit to the 
dealers at the fair held at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, in 
August. A farmer who thoroughly understands how to manage 
and ride a horse finds hunting not only the most delightful of 
field sports, but a source of gain seb of an expensive luxury. 
He buys himself a handsome mount for the coming season at 
Howden, and realizes a sum that will help to pay his rent at 
Horncastle. <A visit to one of these great marts for first-class 
horses will suffice to dissipate all fear that fox-hunting is likely, 
in the progress of what is called civilization, to be improved off 
the face of England. And although it may be questioned 
whether the present system of racing tends as much as is 
asserted to maintain a really valuable breed of horses, nobody 
who has examined the stock brought to Howden and Horn- 
castle can entertain a doubt that, as long as man cherishes any 
regard for the noblest of the subject creatures, the genuine 
English hunter will command the admiration of the world. 
And in spite of the protests of economists, and the sneers of 
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town-bred critics, the popularity of fox-hunting among all the’ 
rural classes appears to be as well assured as we believe its 
influence upon the national character is inestimable. Unlike 
some other field-sports,, it» possesses this grand recommenda- 
tion, that its delights may be shared‘ by every one, high or 
low, who has means to breed or buy a good horse, and skill and 
nerve to ride him straight. Farmers, butchers, squires, earls, 
and princes of royal blood—all are equal at the cover-side, 
except as ‘a firm seat and a light hand’ and a quick eye for 
country make a difference. And although we may lament the 
roguery and -blackguardism of the turf, yet, looking at the 
whole question broadly, and remembering what are the qualities 
which make a nation great and famous, and secure its place in 
the world’s history, and how in England those qualities seem 
most to flourish side by side with a choice breed of horses, we 
must wish that the great stakes at Epsom and at Doncaster may 
be run for to the end of time. We are bound, however, to 
admit that the expediency of preserving game is not capable of 
such a triumphant demonstration. Fox-hunting squires are 
almost invariably on good terms with their humble neighbours ; 
but*the rigid guardian of every head of game upon his estate is 
liable to become involved in ignoble bickering, and perhaps in 
an éndless war of mingled violence and cunning between his 
keepers and the poachers who swarm around him. Yet even the 
game-preserver’s rights may be upheld by good temper, firm- 
ness, and liberality, and the tenants and labourers upon his estate 
may be conciliated into the most zealous guardians of his 
sporting privileges. It may be said that a landowner and his 
friends starting on the morning this Review sees light for a da 

of slaughter among the half-tame pheasants in his woods, is 
indulging in what is called sport of a far meaner grade than 
fox-hunting, and can claim very little of the popularity which 
belongs to the master of a fine pack of hounds. Yet, considering 
the enormous sums of money and the ceaseless attention which 
are lavished in bringing into the field race-horses and hounds, 
whose beautiful performances the public can enjoy without the 
smallest trouble or responsibility, we shall not grudge to the 
noble and wealthy authors of so much true sport a few days’ 
undisturbed possession of the sacred right to om pheasants in 
the battue. We wish all hearty English lords and squires a 


good bag, and, if possible, a hard day’s exercise in filling it. | 
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THE COMING POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


HE year 1860 opens, as many a troubled year has opened 
before it, in a dull and heavy calm. It is not the bright 
calm of confidence and assured peace; it is more like the 
—— and foreboding stillness which navigators tell us is 
always met with in the exact centre of a storm. There is no 
actual disturbance in existence, and no immediate prognostic 
of disturbance to be seen. The French press is unwontedly 
polite ; Europe is about to be broken up and recast by one of 
those Congresses which are supposed to herald an era of tran- 
quillity ; and the China expedition gives into our hands some 
ten thousand French troops as a bail for the Emperor’s good 
conduct which it would be very easy to estreat. But yet 
nobody feels secure. The abundance of capital and the caution 
of trade, the readiness with which rifle corps are springing into 
existence in every small locality, the apparent recklessness with 
which Government are spending in arsenals and dockyards, in 
> ae of the horror-struck protests of their Chancellor of the 
xchequer, show that all Englishmen, whatever their class, 
and whatever their information, are agreed in foreboding a year 
of anxiety and peril. It is no causeless panic that has suggested 
this prudential policy, so unanimous and so well sustained. 
The French dockyards still ring with an unceasing activity, 
which, if it be not aimed at us, is a purposeless drain of money 
from a treasury in which it never overflows. The causes in 
which English politicians have for many years traced the 
embers of a ontiaadics that may at any time envelop Euro 
are acting as vigorously as ever. The Lombard war of last 
spring, bloody and costly as it was, did “— little towards up- 
rooting the germs of disorder which have borne so much foul 
fruit both in Italy and France. Napoleon is still driven by the 
exigencies of despotic institutions and a military throne to find 
VOL. II, N® IV. Y 
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in foreign war distraction for his burdened citizens, and em- 
ployment for his overbearing soldiery. And no Catholic sove- 
reign has yet plucked up courage to do more than whisper in 
unofficial pamphlets the stern necessity, which one day or other 
the Catholic powers must confront, of cutting away the gangrene 
of priestly domination in contact with which every semblance 
of Italian freedom, however fair, must inevitably rot away. 
Whatever cause there was a year or six months ago for appre- 
hending a war, in which England should be involved, exists 
undiminished now. 

In the presence of such a prospect, it may seem a mockery to 
talk of a political campaign. ‘That the men out of whom our 
rulers must be chosen should be struggling fiercely for a grasp 
at the rudder, on the steady and skilful handling of which our 
safety will depend; would startle us as absolute infatuation if long 
habituation to the selfishness of politicians had not blunted our 
perceptions. Unhappily there is a probability that the contest 
will not only be animated but close. And it is when the con- 
flict is most animated, and the race for power closest, that the 
peculiar weakness of our parliamentary government comes 
out. 

To judge by the practical result, one would imagine that our 
constitution had been constructed on the principle that its rulers 
are the chief enemy a nation has to fear. For the last two 
hundred years the terrors of Star-chamber and ship-money have 
never departed from the mind of the British legislator; and, 
consequently, our political institutions form a labyrinth of 
checks and guarantees which are an admirable security against 
tyranny, and almost against any government at all. With an 
order-loving people no system could be devised more favourable 
to internal peace and progress, or to the development of 
industry and trade. So long as the condition of the world is 
such that a nation’s foes are only those of its own household, so 
long the | es of England is the envy of enslaved nations, 
and a model for those that are making their way to freedom. 
But its efficiency is more doubtful when the adversaries are no 
longer domestic, and misgovernment ceases to be the principal 
danger. The multiplicity of counsel, the tentative and oscillat- 
ing policy, which are almost a condition of freedom in domestic 
administration, become positively fatal in the face of a foreign 
foe. ‘There is a time for checks and a time for abstaining from 
cheeks; and it has been no unreasoning instinct which has 
frequently induced free nations to lay aside their representative 
institutions in moments of national danger. In England we 
have passed through but one great period of peril since the 
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royal wipere has declined, and on that occasion the supre- 
macy of the dominant party was so complete that there was no 
danger of a halting or mutilated policy. During the whole of 
the great revolutionary war, the opposition, for all purposes of 
effective conflict or control, can scarcely be said to have existed. 
The nation was thoroughly united in their determination to 
resist Napoleon, and they loyally supported the party and the 
statesmen who were identified with that resistance. The 
unanimity of the people swept away the obstacles which free 
institutions are apt to raise in the way of a prompt executive 
and a systematic policy. Perhaps in the presence of another 
flotilla of Boulogne, a similar national enthusiasm would secure 
an equally energetic and untrammelled government. Until the 
time really does arrive, if ever it is to arrive, when our shores 
are actually menaced, it is impossible to measure all the vigour 
with which the nation will prepare for self-defence, or the 
results which that vigour shall achieve. But it is difficult to 
conceal from ourselves that there are grave elements of danger 
in the mutual attitude of our public men, and in the sustained 
factiousness of the sections of the House of Commons. That 
intriguing, capricious body is a very different assembly from 
the House of Commons of the days of Mr. Pitt. There is no 
single leader easily outstripping all competitors and enjoying 
the almost undivided confidence of the nation. There is no over- 
whelming party, loyally upholding the minister’s authority, and 
giving the time and the forbearance necessary for the accom- 
plishment of a far-reaching policy. ‘Two bodies of statesmen 
sit opposite each other, divided by no difference of opinion, but 
only by the simple impossibility of their all sitting in cabinet 
at once. ‘I'wo great parties, scarcely differing in numbers, 
neutralize each other’s power, and leave the government of the 
country at the mercy of the few who have no sympathy with 
either, and who are willing to purchase their own special ends 
by a shameless auction of their votes. Such a state of things 
imparts an instability to the conduct of affairs which in critical 
times involves a fearful loss of power. The weakest hand can 
move a lever so nicely balanced. It is the saturnalia of disap- 
pointed place-hunters and crotchety malcontents. A few 
quondam subordinates shelved to make room for a coalition—a 
troop of the Pope’s parliamentary guard acting under orders 
from Antonelli—a score of unscrupulous Radicals, who, having 
squeezed the Ministry dry, think it is high time to squeeze the 
opposition.—may at any time throw the whole policy of 
England out of gear. Of course these petty sections are the 
king-makers of the moment only because the two great parties 
¥2 
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choose to make them so. Of course their mercenary allegiance 
and constant intrigues would be powerless for harm, if the 
leaders of opposition were patriotic enough to decline caballing 
against the Government in critical times. But the art of lead- 
ing an opposition patriotically, if indeed it ever existed, is one 
of the lost arts. Assuredly, it has not been re-discovered by 
Lord John Russell or Lord Palmerston, and still less by Mr. 
Disraeli. 

Perhaps it is because he has been longer in opposition than 
any living statesman, but Mr. Disraeli’s is the name which the 
mention of factious opposition calls up in most men’s minds. 
To oppose the Government of the day under all circumstances 
and by all arts—to damage them in public opinion by throwing 
out their most useful measures—to discredit and to hamper them 
by a dexterous use of the embarrassments of diplomacy which 
close their mouths, and the accidents of war for which others 
are to blame,—has too frequently been his interpretation of the 
duties of an opposition. This policy, to say no worse of it, is a 
thorough anachronism. The day for bitter partisanship has 
gone by; the controversies of the moment are both less im- 
portant and less envenomed than they were a generation or two 
ago; people no longer view a difference of opinion upon some 
questions as an excuse for prejudice and misconstruction upon 
all. There were days, and that not very long ago, when a 
friendship between two members of the rival parties was cen- 
sured as a species of treachery, and when an intermarriage 
between a Whig and Tory family excited the same sort of 
horror on both sides that a New Englander would feel if his son 
matried a quadroon. But all this extravagance of feeling has 
passed away. Divergent political convictions exercise no in- 
fluence either on the Peiniation of a dinner-party or the compo- 
sition of a family tree. The only place where the bitterness 
remains unabated is the floor of the House of Commons. The 
tactics of the fiercest days of English partisanship are permitted 
and applauded in leaders whose differences of opinion it re- 
quires a political microscope to detect. Lord John frames his 
amendments as cunningly, Mr. Disraeli launches his invectives 
as ferociously, as if they were still Jacobites and Hanoverians 
fighting for the disposal of a throne. And, with the motives, 
they have also lost the excuse of the models whom they imitate. 
In any case, opposition partisanship is inexcusable enough in 
practised thinkers and highly-trusted men. However wide a 
difference of opinion may be, a man will hardly be justified at 
the bar of common sense for allowing that difference to colour 
his judgment of acts with which it has no connection. But an 
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position in the present day: has not the excuse of partisanship. 
There is no difference of opinion to furnish a slender palliation 
for partisan animosity and misrepresentation. ‘The two benches 
that face each other on each side of the table of the House of 
Commons believe in the same principles and are pledged to the 
same policy. The minutest study of the Statute Book would not 
enable an historical inquirer to discover that the Government 
which proposed the measures of 1858 was different from the 
Government which proposed the measures of 1857. No single 
question can be wer res Bom in which the expressed opinions of 
Mr. Disraeli, the leader of one party, are more conservative than 
the expressed opinions of ae 3 Palmerston, the leader of the 
other. If, therefore, each of these two parties makes it a rule 
to thwart and hamper the other when it is in office, to use every 
opportunity to impede its policy and put the worst colour upon 
its acts, they can make no pretence of being animated by any 
other motive than greediness of place. 

Mr. Disraeli, to do him justice, does not pretend to differ from 
those whom he opposes. In his speech at Liverpool he boldly and 
plumply formulates the doctrine of unprincipled opposition :— 


‘T maintain that it is an error, a pernicious error, to associate the exist- 
ence in England of great parliamentary parties, solely with the existence 
of great political questions. Great political questions should be rare, and 
will be rare, in communities which enjoy so salutary a political state as, 
on the whole, England has long enjoyed. The duties of opposition are 
not merely to be confined to emergencies; they are duties which per- 
Shc exist, and which ought to be constantly fulfilled. They are 

uties of vigilance and criticism, and it is only on great emergencies that 
the opposition is called on to propose and to initiate. I therefore hold 
that our duties, though there may not at the moment be questions which 
concern the principal institutions of the State, are still duties which are 
urgent, which cannot be neglected, and which must be fulfilled.’ 


Which, in plain language, comes to this: ‘I may have no reason 
to complain of this Government, except that they turned me 
out of office. They may represent no principle, they may have 
adopted no policy, that I condemn. But, nevertheless, it is my 
intention to devise ingenious arguments against all their mea- 
sures, and to plan cunning censures on all their acts. On every 
occasion I shall do my best to discredit, disunite, and defeat 
them; and though I do not now know whether their polic 

will be wise or foolish, I devote myself beforehand to the tas 

of blackening it in the nation’s eyes. And I expect you, the 
Conservatives of England, to register, to agitate, and to return 
members who will second me in these efforts: and if you are 
truly enthusiastic and energetic, I promise you as the reward of 
your labours—-not the safety of any of your institutions, for none 
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of your institutions are threatened—not the triumph of your 
views on any great political questions, for great political ques- 
tions and great parliamentary parties have very little to do with 
each other—but the supreme satisfaction of again seeing me sit 
upon the Treasury Bench.’ It is true that, in deference to the 
very different view of the duties of an opposition which had been 
Cae by Lord Derby, he hinted that inthe present crisis 
1e might possibly go so far as to abnegate for a time that func- 
tion of systematic detraction to which he had given the euphe- 
mistic name of criticism. Butthe audacity of the doctrine, and 
the code of political morality which it reveals, are not the less 
wonderful for this reluctant qualification. And the strangest 
thing is, that the Liverpool audience cheered, and the Conser- 
vative press applauded, this humiliating definition of their 
position and their aims. It is strange that any English party 
should bear to be told that they have no institutions to protect, 
and no views upon great questions to advance; in short, that 
they are not fighting fora cause but fora leader. Surely the 
question must have flashed across the brain of some one of those 
eager partisans, in the midst of the thumps with which he was 
belabouring the hospitable board at the close of each well-turned 
period : ‘If there be no “ great political question ” associated with 
this “great parliamentary party,” what is all this ado about? 
If there be “no question which concerns the principal. institu- 
tions of the State,” what is it for which I am rising early and 
late taking rest, annoying my Whig neighbours and bothering 
my wavering friends, spending my money in registrations, and 
burning the midnight oil to furnish articles for the Tory paper ? 
What is the triumph I am fighting for? Shall I feel that the 
mission of my life is fulfilled, and all my labours are repaid, 
when I see in the “ Gazette” that the Right Hon. B. Disraeli 
has kissed hands as Chancellor of the Exchequer? Most 
leaders have been of opinion that if principles did not exist, 
it was necessary to invent them. They have never had the 
courage to confess that there was nothing but their personal 
exaltation for their followers to fight for. But Mr. Disraeli 
despises shams. He has with his own hands so stripped and 
mutilated the image of Conservatism—once fair to look upon and 
fit object for a party’s homage—that he cannot, for very shame, 
suffer his deluded followers to go on wasting their worship upon 
a divinity of which only fragments and tatters remain. He 
feels that it is only decent to give them something living and 
substantial to adore. Therefore he boldly thrusts aside the bare 
and mouldering framework, and gently steps upon the pedestal 
himself. 
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It must be perplexing enough to work a party in the country 
on grounds not ‘associated with a great political principle.’ It 
must be so difficult to find material for the spinning of such 
goods as election addresses, county-press leaders, and after- 
dinner speeches. For at present some dim pretence of a 
politieal principle to fight for, some echo of a cry, is maintained 
in all these compositions. The bulk of the nation is not yet far 
advanced enough to maintain a fierce election contest with the 
single aim of propagating the culte of Disraeli. But one 
would have thought that this difficulty would haye been even 
more formidable in the House of Commons. “In the country 
the judges of a political creed are too little interested in polities 
to be exacting. They only bestow on it a serious thought at 
the time of a general election ; and then the excitement of the 
contest, recurring but rarely, and coming before the mind more 
in the light of a spree than of a public duty, leaves no room for 
logical fastidiousness. But in the House of Commons the pro- 
pounder of the dogma that political party ought to exist in an 
unconditioned state, abstracted from all idea of political conyvic- 
tion, has an educated audience to address, habituated to political 
thought, and weary for the most part of fruitless labour and 
objectless contention, They surely cannot but feel that, con- 
ducted on these cynical terms, party conflict loses all that it 
ever had to ennoble or to excuse it. There is something grand 
even in the rancour and unfairness of men contending for a 
doctrine in which they thoroughly believe, or struggling to 
reach some high ideal which, were it a possibility, would amply 
repay humanity for the evil means through which it had been 
gained. However much party leaders may have been tinged 
with these excesses, it is not difficult to ated the enthu- 
siasm with which they haye been followed. Such faults are 
virtues in human dress: they often betoken a more generous 
nature and a truer loye of good, than the rigid justice which is 
easy to the languor of indifference. But the whole justification 
of such errors lies in the earnest convictions from which they 
are supposed to flow. The largest charity can find nothing 
grand in premeditated misrepresentation planned for the pur- 
pose of ruining opponents and supplanting them in the posses- 
sion of power and pay. And yet in what other terms can the 
conduct of a leader be described, who opposes those from whom 
he does not differ, and who is found systematically hindering 
bills, and inveighing against administrative acts, simply because 
they proceed from men who hold the places he longs to occupy ? 
Undoubtedly he is no solitary culprit. The factious leader of 
opposition is an old parliamentary institution, and if precedents 
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could ,consecrate, such a character, he would have them in abun- 
dance... It may. not., be difficult to: find cases in which his 
adversaries, Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston; have 
acted on the same views, though they never would have had 
the audacity to avow them. If a great name could justify the 
jeopardizing of national interests for the sake of personal 
advancement, Mr. Disraeli might repose behind the broad 
shield of Charles James Fox. Unfortunately for him he differs 
from this great exemplar in that he lives in days when the 
combative istinct in public opinion is being rapidly overborne 
by common sensé, and the right of parliamentary leaders to act 
like hired advocates is no longer atmitéed by the current code 
of political morality. Men are beginning to see that the same 
morality must apply alike to the service of the individual and 
the service of Fe State, and that public servants have no 
special right to an exceptional law of ethics, warranted to 
stretch, For one servant to try and get another servant's 
lace by misrepresenting him to their common master, is 
Sted upon as dishonest whether in the merchant’s office, in 
the steward’s room, or in the. government department. When 
Mr. Disraeli — as is his wont in opposition — applies to the 
Government whom he hopes. to succeed a ‘criticism’ that is 
always unfavourable, and a ‘ vigilance’ that is invariably male- 


volent, the public are beginning to see that but for the pal- 
liation of a vicious parliamentary tradition, his motives would 
scarcely merit a more lenient designation. 

Assuredly the position of affairs is one in which the public 
have a right to beg, if only as a favour, for a temporary renun- 
ciation of that system of trickery which in any other relation of 
life it would be an insult to an Englishman to suspect. A 


foreign crisis gives a terrible power to a factious opposition. 
The position of a minister is difficult enough in itself between 
parliamentary inquisitiveness on the one side, and on the other 
the inevitable secrecy of diplomacy or war. An ally’s negli- 
gence or concealed ill-will may be the cause of some terrific 
failure, and yet in a parliamentary explanation that ally’s 
sensibilities must be spared. Some temporary inaction, the 
weakening of some important post, some petty sacrifice designed 
to humour a friend or to cajole a foe, may be integral parts of a 
well-laid scheme of which the harvest is still to reap; and the 
minister in defending himself before the House of Commons will 
not dare so much as to glance at the projects which, if they 
could be disclosed, would silence his assailants. These difficul- 
ties are the inevitable result of the fact that contests, whether in 
negociation or in arms, must have secrets, and that parliamentary 
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explanations can have none. It'is a defect in free institutions 
which can only be cured by a large-hearted and’ generous for- 
bearance on the part of the House of Commons. Such a 
forbearance cannot logically be refused on account of political 
differences of opinion, even if they existed, and ought not, if 
party leaders be men of honour, to be withheld for the sake of 
extracting a party triumph from an adversary’s miscarriage. 
If a formidable party is to watch every movement and shout 
over every wal <0 to harass the ministry with biting phi- 
lippics and near divisions, aud to work every moment 

impression produced by apparent ill-success for the sake of 
winning over a few neutral votes, it is possible that they may be 
able to add another to the list of ministerial changes whith 
have already thrown home and foreign policy into confusion. 
It is more likely still that they will succeed in infusing into 


ministers the caution, akin to pusillanimity, which belongs not 
tothe prudent statesman, but to the menaced and browbeaten 
official. But in either case their pet ain will be their 


country’s loss. The existing state of things has absolutely and 
anbtditionalby confided to them the discretion—and with, a 
leader so frail as Mr. Disraeli is in the article of self-denial it 
is a very dangerous discretion—whether they will or will not 
paralyze English policy abroad. It matters very little whether 
the divisions they invite are successful or the reverse. If the 
win their division they will displace the ministers, if they lose it 
they will cow them. It is “difficult to say which of the two 
alternatives will be the most disastrous to the country—an 
incessant succession of apprentice ministers, each of whom is 
ejected before he has well had time to make himself acquainted 
with the position of the questions agitated in his own depart- 
ment, and to mould them according to his own ideas—or a course 
of policy carefully devised, not that it may secure an ultimate 
triumph, but that it may be proof against Mr. Disraeli’s criticisms. 
On the whole, erhaps, there is more safety in the inactivity of 
@ succession of ministerial crises, than in campaigns and nego- 
ciations in which no single step shall be taken which will not 
bear the fullest explanation in the House of Commons the next 
day. It is better to do nothing than to act with the certainty 
of being routed or outwitted. But under either alternative, the 
result of any opposition factiousness must be, that the arm 
of England will be despicably powerless in the midst of the 
troubles that are now looming over the world. 

It is, however, perhaps unfair to assume beforehand, in the 
face of his deliberate promise at Liverpool, that Mr. Disraeli 
intends to use the powerful force at his command for the purpose 
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of harassing or hampering the Government during the impend- 
ing complications. We may hope that his future may be better 
than his past, and that we shall not have again repeated the 
questionable patriotism of the sessions of 1855 and 1856. Pas- 
terity will wonder that any party tie, however strong, should 
have been able to persuade the country gentlemen of England 
to be his instruments in the flagrant efforts to make private 
weal out of public woe, which characterized his tactics in those 
years. It can only be said on their behalf that, but for the 
imminent danger of open mutiny in their ranks, his dexterous 
combinations would probably have taken a still wider range. 
Perhaps he has learned by experience and has seen the error of 
his ways. Perhaps the conviction has come home to him at last, 
that a strategy of legerdemain will blast a party’s credit even 
though it may filch a few stray votes, and that a clear, plain- 
owe policy, distinctly proclaimed and stanchly adhered to, is 
the only path to English confidence, If it be not so—if he has 
learned nothing and has forgotten nothing—we can only hope 
that the same check which restrained him before may operate 
again; and that, warned by experience, his followers may take 
up the curb rather shorter this time. During the seven years 
that have elapsed since their defeat in 1852, they have had the 
opportunity of learning many things, both concerning him and 
concerning the country. Since that memorable night in Decem- 
ber 1852, when a brilliant speech was closed with the well-known 
words ‘ England does not love coalitions,’ the Conservative party 
have witnessed many instructive illustrations of that text, per- 
formed by the great master himself to whom the apophthegm is 
due. They have learned the value of those ingenious combina- 
tions which carried into the same lobby Major Beresford and 
Mr. Bright; and they have been able to caleulate whether, in a 
merely commercial point of view, the intoxication of a temporary 
triumph is worth the loss of their good fame. A short but sharp 
experience has qualified them to judge how far a Conservative 
Government, owing its birth and continued being to the favour of 
a Radical section, is likely to uphold the institutions they value, 
or satisfy the hopes for which they have laboured and spent. 
And if these recollections are not sufficient, a glance into the 
future will convince them of the suicidal folly of suffering them- 
selyes to be beguiled into combinations with their natural 
enemies, who never aid them but with the hope of ruining 
them. 


There are other dangers in the horizon besides those which 
threaten our shores; there are enemies whose success would 
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involve the possessors of property in a ruin scarcely less com- 
plete than that which French invaders would inflict. The 
adoption of a factious policy by the opposition during the 
coming session would be dangerous enough in its bearing on 
foreign affairs, but in its effect upon domestic policy it would be 
absolutely fatal. If a blind adherence to party traditions, or 
revenge for past affronts, or obedience to an intriguing leader, 
should prompt the Conservatives to hunt down Lord Palmerston’s 

overnment with the same implacability with which they hunted 
coms thatof Lord Aberdeen, no one who knows Lord Palmerston 
can doubt about the result. Slowly and sadly, but still un- 
flinchingly, he will set himself to reconsider his differences with 
Mr. Bright. Every opposition triumph will lend an additional 
glow to the charity with which his bosom will burn towards his 
friends below the gangway. Every damaging division Mr. 
Disraeli contrives to snatch will lower him a pound in his views 
upon the suffrage, and consign a new batch of boroughs to the 
fatal schedules. Too much has been done in this direction 
already, and till the Government Reform Bill is proposed we 
cannot know the exact extent to which the past conduct of the 
Conservative leader has endangered the institutions of the 
country. But at present there is ground for believing that the 
Radical element in the cabinet is the weakest ; and that nothing 
is likely to give it a preponderance, except a renewal of the old 
attempts on the part of the opposition to excite the independent 
Radicals to revolt. If it once comes to a competition for the good 
graces of Mr. Bright, there is no doubt that Lord Palmerston, 
being the least fettered by his party, can easily outbid his rivals ; 
and if tenacity of office, or reckless combativeness should ever 
incline him to seek the help of such an auxiliary, the country 
gentlemen will have no one to thank for the consequences but 
themselves. 

Though in the midst of the din of arms, the slight amount of 
attention which Mr. Bright obtains may be very unflattering to 
his abilities, the owners of property in this country will not do 
wisely to forget their truculent adversary, or underrate the 
dangers of which his perseverance may be the cause. He is not 
an enemy who will be satisfied with compromises or half- 
triumphs, or who will suffer himself to be diverted from his 
ambitious wishes by his country’s danger. The fanaticism with 
which he advocates a democracy, whose blind impulsiveness he 
has himself more than once bitterly lamented, betrays a motive 
more potent and enduring than a mere political conviction 
about comparative expediencies. It is not a simple intellectual 
belief in the value of a widened suffrage that dictates the en- 
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yenomed, political allusions with which, he:is fond of decorating 
his. speeches. It is not:when.a.man is arguing, but when he is 
abusing, that; you can best detect the true spring of his conduct; 
and the point towards which he is really tending. Mr. Bright's 
two special aversions appear to be the Established Church and 
the House of Lords. As a dissenter, he feels aggrieved by the 
one; as a manufacturer, he thinks himself insulted by the other. 
The two great passions of religious and social jealousy, one or 
other of which is generally at the bottom of every revolutionary 
movement, are combined in his breast; though to bring them 
to the white heat which the violence of his language indicates, 
with reference to the England of the present day, must have 
required no ordinary assistance from the burning-glass of 
personal ambition. There.is no doubt that his grievances are 
not entirely destitute. of foundation, and that he represents, or 
rather grotesquely caricatures, a certain shade of dissatisfaction 
still existing among a considerable section of the middle classes. 
The griefs of the dissenters are mostly historical, and onl 

furnish an additional illustration of. the political law, of which 
France and Ireland have. supplied well-known instances, that 
popular discontent will often last a good quarter of a century 


or more after the abolition of the abuse which has aroused it. 
Certain peepneeny disputes still remain ; but the embittered spirit 


in which they are discussed by some of the dissenters is in 
reality, a reaction against a domination now forgotten, and 
against the misdeeds of a generation which has passed away. 
The feeling of the manufacturers in regard to the constitution 
of the, House of Lords has a more solid justification. The 
House of Lords has very long ceased to represent a caste. The 
pure Norman blood no longer exists; and a dozen names 
would exhaust the descendants of the old barons who fought in 
the Wars of the Roses. As far as modern creations are a test 
of its nature, it is intended exclusively to represent either 
wealth or merit. And even the claims of merit to an hereditary 
peerage are held to be conditional on a certain amount cf 
wealth; for if a man receives a title who is neither childless 
nor wealthy, people pity his descendants as men who are in 
a false position. It is only, indeed, as representing the wealth 
of the country that its hereditary character can be in any 
degree justified ; for wealth is the only qualification which parents 
can transmit to their children. This being the actual theory 
of the House of Lords, it is an anomaly for which no defence 
can be offered, that mercantile and manufacturing wealth are 
almost entirely shut out from its pale. Neither the magnitude 
of their fortunes nor their interest in good government gives to 
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the landed gentry any pre-eminence which entitles them to an 
exclusive ‘occupation of the House of Lords. If gigantic’ for- 
tunes are-to be found among them, it is generally because their 
land has been built over by merchants and manufacturers ; and 
it is notorious that the profits of the counting-house and the 
factory are far more liable to be affected by wasteful or unen- 
lightened government than the value of the produce of the soil. 
But it is obvious enough that the anomaly is accidental, and 
only rests upon a lazy uninquiring acquiescence in a tradition 
derived from ages when land was the only property which could 
be regarded as secure. There is no ground for believing that 
the present occupants of the House of Lords would be jealous 
of a large influx of mercantile and manufacturing wealth. 
Such an addition would give the Upper House an influence and 
a power of resistance which it does not now possess, and by 
knitting them to the new populations and the new interests that 
are developing so rapidly in the North, would give them a fresh 
guarantee of permanence. Such a change the manufacturers 
have a fair right to ask for; and if Mr. Bright had expended all his 
wrath against territorialism in urging such a reform, we should 
have had no reason to complain. But to seek to rectify the account 
between two orders of wealth by transferring political supre- 
macy in a lump to the classes who would trample under foot all 
orders of wealth together, is a course that could commend 
itself to no one who had not offered up his reason as a sacrifice 
to the gratification of his ambition or his resentment. 

If Mr. Bright’s motives are not free from passion, neither are his 
weapons other than those that are proverbially ministered by 
rage. His speeches have justly excited mae SEED and alarm, 
for never were more audacious fictions embedded before in such 
commanding eloquence. It isa new om in the history of agita- 
tion to see the manufacture of fact carried on, on such a scale, by 
an orator so accomplished. It is the morality of Cleon speaking 
with the tongue of Pericles. Assertions, which the miserablé 
dupes who clustered round the Paviours’ Arms would scarcely 
have believed at the mouth of Mr. George Potter, did not seem 
to him too gross for audiences gathered from the districts which 
he boasts of as the centre of English enlightenment. We will 
not insult his intellect by supposing that he can himself believe 
in the fables which serve to draw a cheer on the Huddersfield 
and Birmingham platforms. Such statements as that all the 
wars of the eighteenth century were got up for the mere 

urpose of affording out-door relief to the aristocracy ; that 
three hundred members of the House of Commons deliberately 
maintain an inordinate taxation in order to enrich themselves 
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and their families out of the Exchequer; or that the Glasgow 
operatives are aggrieved by the existence of the Scottish deer- 
forests—might pass current at the table of a village alehouse; 
but to admit that such tales can find credence with a man who 
is conversant with public affairs, who is familiar with the men 
whom he libels, pl who has mastered the first rudiments of 
history and economy, is to believe in a most disheartening 
doctrine of final intellectual reprobation. That he cannot 
believe them is proved by his not daring to repeat them in the 
House of Commons. Such extreme cases of invention are not, 

erhaps, very dangerous, for few persons of any education would 
tellers them or repeat them. Their refutation can be stated 
in a sentence, and will reach the apprehension of the most 
careless reader. But he is not so harmless when he betakes 
himself to his favourite theme of the unequal taxation of rich 
and poor. The subject is abstruse, the facts are complex; and 
an orator who will not employ the commonest good faith in the 
treatment of intricate figures and recondite economical princi- 
ples, will find no difficulty in mystifying an uneducated audience. 
The love of money and the dislike of arithmetic are among the 
deepest principles of human nature; and any agitator who will 
condescend to persuade his hearers that they have a right to 
more than they possess, by brandishing doctored calculations 


before their eyes, is quite sure of producing his effect, and 
tolerably secure, so far as they are concerned, against any veri- 
fication of his figures. 

The various sophistical devices (it is the politest term) by 
which Mr. Bright seeks to persuade the poorer classes—those 
who are now excluded from the franchise—that they are taxed 
with unjust severity, all possess ee merit in the qualities 


either of ingenuity or courage: and it is hard to decide which 
of them should bear the palm. It is difficult to refuse our ad- 
miration to the robur et es triplex of the conscience of the man 
who can propose to relieve a starving Glasgow weaver by put- 
ting him down on an allotment of Scottish deer-forest ; and a 
good deal of strength of mind is displayed by the insinuation 
that the Customs and Excise are paid wholly by the poorer 
classes, and that those classes bear a heavier proportion of the 
national burdens in England than anywhere else. But these 
achievements have a moral rather than an intellectual value. 
They are only eminent for a moral induration, which, after 
all, could be at any time equalled by extracts from Napoleonic 
bulletins, or from an Irishman’s description of the Papal govern- 
ment. There is a good deal more ingenuity displayed in the 
shuffle of cards by which the demagogue tries to confound in 
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one the grievances of the poor as against the rich, the grievances 
of the merchant as against the possessor of a fixed income, and 
the grievances of the capitalist as against the landowner. It 
was a bright thought in striking the account of taxation be- 
tween rich and poor, to represent, not only the merchants of 
the City, but the capitalists from Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
downwards as attiong the oppressed and suffering poor. The 
speech at Huddersfield contains a beautiful instance of the 
assumption that everybody connected with trade is to be looked 


upon as poor :— 


‘This year it will be 70,000,000/: in taxes. Of this 70,000,000/. you 
would suppose that in a country like this, where there is stich enormotis 
wealth, where land and houses, taking the wholé area of the country, 
fetch a far higher price than they do in any other part of the world, you 
would suppose that the privileged class, the propertied class, would be 
likely to pay a fair share of the public burdens; but if you come to look 
at the mode in which these taxes are raised, you will find that probably 
there is not fifteen out of the seventy millions, and I am sure there is not 
twenty; or anything near it, which is raised directly from property of any 
kind; that the great bulk of the taxes were levied upon articles which are 
consumed by all the people of the country, and that every working man, 
with good employment at fair wages, and with a moderate amount of comfort, 
pays a very much larger per-centage upon his income than I believe do any of 
the richer or more powerful population of the kingdom. At your Custoin 
House they raise 24,000,000/.; by the Excise they raise 18,000,000/. 
a year; by the stamps, a great portion of which are connected with trade, 
they raise 8,000,000/. a year; on the Post Office they raise more than 
8,000,000/. a year; and the only taxes which can be said to fall upon 
property directly are the land tax and the income tax, and the legacy and 
probate duties.’ —(Speech at Huddersfield, Sept. 8.) 


Who would not conclude that the proposition we have itali- 
cized is intended to be proved by the figures which follow it, 
and that the working classes paid the whole or far the largest 
part, not only of the Customs and the Excise, but also of the 
stamps and the Post Office surplus? It is needless to say 
that such a representation is utterly false. As a matter of fact, 
the working classes pay about two-fifths of the Customs and 
Excise, have very little to do with the Post Office surplus, 
and are absolutely untouched by the stamps. The stamps are . 
age a property, and partly a merchant’s tax. They can only 

said to press upon the poor on the eccentric theory that a 
merchant and a poor man are convertible terms. 

Still more extraordinary is the idea which Mr. Bright seems 
either to entertain himself, or to fancy that he can induce his 
disciples to believe, that an inequality in the taxation of landed 
and of personal property is a cruelty to the poor, who, unfor- 
tunately, are not blessed with either, and who have certainly 
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never given ground for the assumption that they have more 
sympathy with the fundholder than with the landlord :— 


‘The House of Commons will not check the extravagance of the 
administration of the departments, and it will not levy the taxes with any 
reference to what is just in the imposition of national burdens. 

‘ For sixty years it has levied.a heavy probate duty on personal property, 
from which land and freehold property have been, and are now, exempt. 

‘For nearly sixty years it levied a heavy legacy duty on personal pro- 
perty, from which land and freehold property were exempt. In the year 
1853, it pretended to correct this injustice as regards the legacy duty, by 
imposing a succession tax on land and freehold property; but it did this 
in a way to.charge land and freehold property not more than one-fourth 
of the amount whieh is charged on all other kinds of property. This 
succession tax was to have raised two millions sterling a year; up to this 
time I believe it has not reached 800,000/. in any one year. 

‘The whole taxation of the country last year exceeded sixty-five millions 
sterling. Of this vast sum, not ten millions were raised by taxes affecting 
only the possessors of the visible property of the country. 

‘The Customs and Excise alone raised more than forty-two millions, 
collected on articles the great bulk of which is consumed by that portion 
of the population which has no property but its labour and no income but 
its wages, and which, as might be expected from the fact just stated, has 
no voice in Parliament, and is wholly without representation in the 
government of the country. 

‘The Parliament (I speak of the two Houses) is a Parliament of the 
rich, it has no immediate interest in economy, or in equal taxation. It is 
powerful enough to secure to the class which it really represents the 
patronage and the emoluments which are to be disposed of, in the spend- 
ing of the vast sums which find their way into the national exchequer. 
What can Ido? What can any single member of Parliament do? I can 


protest,—I can describe your grievance! I can denounce the wrong! I 
can say that a Government thus unjust will some day be overthrown. 
But all this, and much more, will not loosen the grasp of the insatiable 
hand against whose extortion you complain 

* * * * 


* * * 


‘There is something essentially mean and singularly cruel in the 
manner in which the taxation of this country has been and is still levied. 

‘Our rich class is the richest in Europe; the administration of the 
country is in its hands, and a greater proportion of the heaviest taxation 
in the world is thrown upon the class possessing no property but its 
labour and wages, than is the case in any other country with whose 
system of taxation we are acquainted.’—( Birmingham Letter.) 


It is no doubt true that the fundholder has to pay a probate 
duty from which the landowner is free. But it requires an 
imagination strengthened by a long impunity of invention to 
discover in that fact a proof that Parliament has no imme- 
diate interest in equal taxation because it is a Parliament of 
the rich, We should like to know from what recondite sta- 
tistics Mr. Bright has discovered that personalty is the especial 
property of the poor, while realty is the especial property of the 
rich, Has he never heard of a wealthy Santholder, or of the 
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forty,shilling: freeholders ?| }.Assuredly : personal property, (which: 
includes leaseholds) is quite as. well represented in the Hiteanraé 
Commons as real property ;, and ifthe fundholders. really, feel 
that there is ‘something essentially mean and singularly cruel’, 
in the manner in which the legacy duties are apportioned, the 
remedy is entirely in their own hands.’ But any stone will fit, 
Mr. re obs sling when he is engaged in pelting the aris- 
tocracy for the amusement of the artisans. After all, abusing 
them. for taxing the poor because they tax the merchant and 
the capitalist, is scarcely more illogical than deploring that the 
curates are underpaid for want of Parliamentary Reform. 

It is not very difficult to show that all the classes whom Mr, 
Bright is amiably endeavouring to set against. each other are 
treated with a very fair approach to-equity by the present 
system of taxation. The victims whom Mr. Bright proposes 
still further to despoil, the much-abused landowners, probably 
bear more of the burden, in proportion to their income, than, 
any other class—a penalty which they inevitably pay for the 
ease with which their wealth is ascertained. But it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to strike the account fairly as between all 
the sufferers, that their cases shall be taken separately. We 
must resolutely demur to a declaration in which merchants, 
capitalists, and the poorer elasses are joined as -co-plaintiffs, 
having a common cause of action. 

First comes the question between the money and the land. 
The account in this case is a very simple one, though not quite 
so simple as Mr. Bright usually makes it. He generally con- 
tents himself with the statement, that in passing by death from 
one person to another, money pays a probate duty yielding 
1,300,0007. a year, while land pays none at all: and that the 
heir of land pays succession duty only on the value of his life 
interest in his land, while the legatee of money pays legacy 
duty on the whole value of his money—a distinction which is 
estimated to spare the land to the amount of another 1,200,0002. 
a year. Further than this Mr. Bright never cares to go into 
the subject: winding up with an eloquent tirade against the 
meanness and cruelty of landowners. But this is only the 
debtor side of the account. It never seems to have occurred 
to him that there is a creditor side also. If land is favoured in 
some taxes, money is favoured far more flagrantly in others. 
Mr. Bright seems entirely to have forgotten the land tax, 
which yields more than a million, and in reality represents a 
much larger burden, which haying been bought up by the 
landowners, no longer appears in the national accounts. The 
house tax is passed over with a like discretion ; and not one word 
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is said of the huge local burdens which are defrayed by real 
property alone. ‘The county rate and the poor rate benefit the 
capitalist as much as anybody else ; for personal security, which 
is the object of the county rate, and political security, which is 
the object of the poor rate, are equally necessary to all classes 
of the community. Taking these items into consideration the 
account assumes a very different form :— 


SpectaL Exemptions or Lanp. Spectra, BurpEens on Lanp. 
é. zs 
Probate duty . . . . 1,241,000 | Landtax ... . . 1,182,000 
Excess of succession duty 1,200,000 | House tax . . . . . 764,000 
Agricultural insurances 93,000 | Poor rate . . . 9,447,000 





—— | County rate (England and 
Total. . . 2,534,000 Wales) on nt aby, AED 
Total. . . 12,565,000 

| Deduct special exemp- 
tions . . . . . 2,684,000 


| Balance against the 


land: a) si 0:! 16 tw 30,081,000 


So much for the assertion that land is unfairly favoured by the 
existing system of taxation. The special burden on the land 
would have been swelled still higher, if we had taken into 
account that land pays income tax on its gross proceeds, while 
every other source of income pays it on the net proceeds. 

The next charge, that of unfairness to the trader, is far more 
difficult to discuss, because of the impossibility of stating it in 
srecise terms. It is easy on the platform of a provincial music 
fall to improvise an antithesis between taxes on property and 
taxes on trade; but when you come to apply the criterion to 
each individual tax, the hopeless difficulty of drawing the line 
between taxes on property and taxes on trade becomes ap- 
arent. One of the great merits of indirect taxation is, that it 
is almost impossible to fix the exact class upon whom each tax 
presses, and whom its removal would relieve. Take the in- 
stance of the duties upon home-made intoxicating liquors. The 
Excise upon spirits, malt, and hops, brings in more than fifteen 
millionsa year. Is that to be considered as a tax upon the land 
that produces or upon the brewer and distiller who manufacture, 
upon the trader who sells or the consumer who ultimately 
drinks the liquor? To a certain extent it may be called a tax 
upon trade, because the trade would certainly be brisker if the 
tax were done away; but there is no doubt that the principal 
benefit of a repeal would accrue to the two extremes of the 
chain—tho liquor would grow cheaper and the landlord would 
become richer. Mr. Bright himself puts the trader out of 
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court when he represents the whole burden of the Customs and 
Excise as thrown upon ‘the class possessing no property but its 
labour and wages.’ The only taxes which he deplores as a hard- 
ship to the trader are the stamps—an unfortunate selection, 
inasmuch as at least five millions out of the eight are paid by 
fixed property in fire-insurance duties and the various duties 
on succession. 

But it is not on these supposed inequalities that Mr. Bright 
really relies for proving the unfairness of our present fiscal 
system. He does not seriously believe that he can make 
either the fundholder or the merchant discontented with the 
existing state of things. He knows that they would be only 
too glad to be able to flatter themselves that securities will be 
as inviolate and trade as free, under the impulsive tyranny of 
the multitude, as it is under the steady rule of wealth and 
education. If he invents grievances for them at all, it is only 
in the hope that he may be able, by a rhetorical legerdemain, to 
"9 them off as the grievances of the poor. ‘To make the poor 

elieve that the rich plunder them, and so to stir up an agita- 
tion among the poor that shall frighten the rich into making 
the concessions which are to exalt Mr. Bright into a great man, 
is in his view the only Reform policy that offers a promise of 
success. Before last autumn he believed, in his simplicity, that 
the ignorant and struggling lower classes would be inspired 
with the same ambition for political privileges that animated 
the educated and affluent middle class in 1832. A year’s 
experience and a general election have disabused him of this 
chimera. The ‘wretches whom no sense of wrongs could rouse 
to vengeance’ took his harangues very quietly and left him to 
fight the battle by himself. ‘This year he has resolved to try 
another line of tactics. The prospect of cheaper tea and sugar 
may rouse the sluggish pulses which apostrophes to the ‘heirs 
of freedom’ have failed to quicken. Accordingly he has 
addressed himself to the proof of the proposition that the 
poorer classes pay a far larger share of the taxes in proportion 
to their income than the richer. 

The difficulty which meets every one at the threshold of this 
question is the inherent impossibility of fixing the amount to 
which the working man is taxed. And this impossibility arises 
from the peculiar gentleness with which the pressure of taxa- 
tion is applied to him in England. The rich man is taxed 
whether he likes it or not. No conceivable amount of self- 
denial will save him from income tax, land tax, and succession 
tax. But for the poor man there is no inevitable tax. The 
exchequer makes no claim upon the necessaries of life. The 
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working man may clothe himself as he pleases, so long as he 
avoids silk ;: he may lodge ina house upto the value of nineteen 
guiméas ; he may'eat his bread and meat, and salt and vege- 
tables, and warm himself at his coal fire to his heart’s content ; 
and: unless he may: be said to contribute indirectly to the 
nominal duty of one shilling a quarter upon foreign corn, he 
will: not pay a farthing to the government which at vast cost 
gives him personal security and protects his civil rights. It is 
not till we rise a step above necessaries, and come to comforts, 
that the burden of taxation begins. He is not let off so easily 
in the ‘other. countries, with which, in Mr. Bright’s opinion, 
England forms so mean and cruel a contrast.. On the contrary, 
in most of them the system of taxation seems intentionally con- 
trived to draw every single soul into its net. The octroi which 
prevails in Belgium, France, and Italy is levied upon the barest 
necessaries of life: salt, which is a necessary of healthy life, in 
most continental countries is either heavily taxed or a,govern- 
ment monopoly ; and.even the minute subdivision of land which 
is prevalent in many parts, while assuredly it does not raise the 
condition of the peasantry, has the effect of subjecting them to 
taxation from which our labourers, with whom a higher rate of 
wages supplies the place of a scrap of land, are absolutely free. 
‘he obvious result of this system of taxation is, that. the 
amount of the English working man’s contributions to the 
exchequer depends entirely upon his own will. He can, as we 
have said, live without contributing a farthing. If he lives, as the 
greater number do, in a house of less value than 6¢., he will not 
contribute even to the rates. On the other hand, he can, if he 
5 pay more taxes in proportion to his income than any 
andowner in the kingdom, by the simple process of spending 


all his wages at the gin-shop. It is perfectly futile, therefore, 
to take certain individuals of the class, and from their actual 
expenses to calculate the pressure of taxation ujion the working 
man. By judicious selection of ag individual cases you may 


prove it to be what you like. By taking the case of a ve 
saving man you may prove it to be nil; and by taking the 
case of a man who spends all his wages upon gin, you may 
prove it to be 15s. or 16s. in the pound, Mr. Bright's Instances 
of men who pay 1s. 8d. in the pound, are, therefore, absolutely 
worthless, so long as they are unaccompanied by details. 

It is true that it is not very easy to give details, because no 
two individuals are alike in their consumption. Perhaps, how- 
ever, to assume a scale of consumption, arbitrary though it be, 
will give a clearer view to our readers of the real pressure of 
taxation on the classes who escape the income tax, than can be 
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conveyed in any other way. We will take the case of ‘a single 
man, at the wages named. by Mr. Bright--35s. a week... Of 
course, if he be married, and have a young family, he will pay 
proportionately more to the exchequer; if his family be above 
the age of thirteen, the high wages which the young can earn, 
and the economy of combined living, will probably incline the 
balanee the other way. We will suppose our hypothetical artisan 
to allow himself as much tea and sugar weekly as is allowed to 
servants and Eton boys; that he drinks a quart of beer a day, 
and eats a pound of cheese and half a pound of butter ‘im the . 
week. All his other ordinary consumption—unless: we choose 
to-put down eighteenpence a year for foreign wheat—is tax free. 
His yearly account with the exchequer will. then stand as 
follows :— Yearny Tax. 


Tea: }lb.aweck = 13]b. at 1s. dd, the Ib. 
Sugar: llb.aweek = 52%b. at 13s. 10d. the ewt. 
Cheese: 1 Tb. a week = 52 1b. at 2s. 6d. the cwt. 
Butter: $Ib.a week = 26 1b. at 5s. the ewt. 
Tallow : } Ib. daily 61 Ib. at 1s. 6d, the ewt. 
Wheat: 13 quarter at 1s. the quarter 

Beer: 1qt.aday=91} gall. at 9s, 1d. the barrel! = 


Dro oer 


fou wien 1 


SOR 


This on an income of 35s. a week, or 917. a year, would be 
equivalent to about 7d. in the pound, There is certainly 
nothing particularly luxurious in this fare; but, with the 
addition of meat and vegetables (which are tax free), if cannot 
be called outrageously frugal. However arbitrary it may be, it 
is sufficient to show how delusive is the cry that the working 
man is disproportionately taxed, The great mass of the taxes 
do not touch him. Income tax, stamps, land tax, house. tax, 
assessed taxes, and a great portion of the Customs and the 
Excise fly harmless over his head. He may live in comfort 
according to his station, without paying to the exchequer a 
larger proportion of his income than the classes just above him 
for wd vx years before the Russian war paid in income tax alone. 
Of course he may prefer tu spend part of his income in luxuries. 
He may choose to fool away on spirits and tobacco money that 
would be much better laid up in the savings bank. In that 
case he will become a very much more profitable citizen to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His middle-class neighbour is 
in precisely the same case. If he chooses to increase the 





' This is calculated from the average drawback paid on beer exported 
in 1857. The enormous variety in the composition of beer makes it 
almost impossible to calculate the tax in any other way, 
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number of his servants and the consumption of his household, 
to drink wine instead of beer, to ride instead of walk, to 
clothe his wife in silks and present her with a lapdog—for all 
these things he will answer to the tax-gatherer. In every class 
of life it has always been the policy of the legislature to 
encourage saving by taxing the indulgence of extravagant or 
luxurious tastes, in preference to any other species of expendi- 
ture, and it is a policy which no wise economist will venture 
toimpugn. Iftaxes are to be levied at all, there can be no fitter 
subjects for them than finery and strong drink. Mr. Bright makes 
much of the proposition that twenty men dining at once, will all 
consume very much about the same amount; and therefore, as 
he infers, will pay taxes to the same extent. This is far from 
being exactly true with respect to any articles of consumption ; 
but with respect to articles of luxury it is the precise reverse of 
the truth. One man will drink ten times as much spirits as 
another man, and one woman will wear ten times as much silk 
as another woman. In regard, therefore, to such articles, it is 
vain to inquire whether a tax presses hardly upon this class or 
upon that. It will press hardly upon some individuals in 
every class, and others will not be pressed by it at all. A man’s 
habits of self-indulgence, and not the class to which he belongs, 
are the measure of the taxation to which in these respects he is 
exposed. But setting aside the taxes upon luxuries, in regard 
to which all comparison is impossible, one of those squires in an 
agricultural county, whom Mr. Bright loves to describe as the 

r man’s mean and cruel tyrant, has more reason to com- 
plain of the existing fiscal system than the artisan. The latter, 
we have seen, can live without discomfort, and pay no more 
than 7d. in the pound on his income to the exchequer. The 
squire of course pays on all the articles he consumes the same 
tax:as is paid by the artisan, and to obtain the same degree of 
comfort in his station of life would have to pay a great deal 
more. But in addition, he pays what the artisan does not pay, 
8d. in the pound for land tax, 9d. in the pound for income tax, 
and 9d. in the pound for house tax; and all his local rates into 
the bargain. ‘These are taxes, unlike the artisan’s, from which 
there is no escape—from which no amount of frugality can 
relieve him. In thus squeezing the squire and sparing the 
artisan, the ‘Parliament of the rich’ has merited any epithet 
except that of ‘singularly mean and cruel.’ If the principle is 
to be upheld that men are to be taxed according to their means, 
its conduct has not been mean but generous. Of course, if the 
machinery of taxation is to be made an instrument for taking 
away the money of the rich and giving it to the poor, all 
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these and more also will not satisfy ‘the insatiable hand’ to 
which Mr. Bright wishes to intrust the rudder of the state. 
And that he has made up his mind to use the taxes for this 
end, and that he counts upon this policy to secure him the 
support of the hungry masses whom he is trying to hound on 
against the rich, is sufficiently evident from the budget of .con- 
fiscation which he was not ashamed to produce at Liverpool. 

It would be a great mistake to assume that, because Mr. 
Bright’s facts are false, and because his doctrines would be 
ruinous, that therefore he is not to be feared. ‘Titus Oates was 
the most impudent liar of his age, but that did not prevent him 
from being for a time the most popular and most powerful man 
in England. Mr. Bright has got hold of the true spell for 
raising the revolutionary demon, and he does not want the will 
to exercise it. An appeal to the stomach is the only appeal 
which will really move the sluggish apathy of the great mass 
of the ‘proletariat.’ Ardent minds may be fired by a poetic 
aspiration after equality, neglected and slighted genius may 
long to assail the existing order of society in mere bitterness of 
spirit, but the ordinary human clay is quite impassive to revo- 
lutionary stimulants so long as it eats and sleeps in tolerable 
peace. Leaders of disorder are always to be had. Wild 
dreams of impossible perfection, private wrongs, unscrupulous 
ambition, mere restlessness of character, will always furnish 
them in the freest and best governed communities upon earth. 
The difficulty is to get the mass to move, whose industry, their 
only inheritance, disorder is certain to arrest. Only one thing 
will stir them—the pressure of want joined to the belief that 
they are robbed. They are never very hard of belief upon this 
subject. It is never very difficult to persuade men whose life is a 
constant and precarious struggle, that their lot is the fault 
of man’s iniquity, and not of nature’s laws. But while work is 
abundant, and a mere sustenance is not hard to earn, the belief 
seems to sink into them without producing any practical result. 
They listen with a very barren assent to the sympathy poured 
out by their oratorical friends for their sufferings under an 
oppressive aristocracy, so long as common sense assures them 
that steady industry is the nearest way to a good dinner. But 
the case is very different when confidence is shaken and produe- 
tion is arrested by the destruction or withdrawal of capital. The 
discharged workman finds the’ prices of his bread and meat are 
raised, while the labour which should defray those prices has 
become valueless. He has nothing to do but to sit at home and 
watch his children starve ; and then the mob-orator’s accursed hus- 
bandry begins after a long interval to bear fruit. The fallacies 
he has often heard and disregarded, the piteous tales of the bar- 
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barity with which the rich grind the faces of the poor, rush back 
upon his memory. He does not stop to inquire if they are true. 
Gmawing stomachs do not: make logical minds. : It is enough for 
him if he has heard them from the mouth of a. well-dressed 
gentleman who rattled off a power of figures, and used nothing 
but grand words. All the bitterness which imcreasing misery 
engenders, turned into the channel of political discontent by the 
laboured libels of demagogues, soon makes of him the materials 
which, multiplied by hundreds of thousands, and kindled under 
favourable circumstances, flame up into revolution. 

Mr. Bright knows as well as any man that in the best-governed 
state the anger of the sky, or the faults of other nations, will pro- 
duce recurring periods of distress. He knows that in the present 
state of foreign affairs his voice will not be much heeded by the 
classes whose position he is undermining; but he looks forward 
confidently to the day of low wages and dear food, and trustfully 
relies that the seed he sows now will bear a rich harvest then. He 
does not shrink from the admission that he contemplates a 
‘perilous agitation’ as a probable and desirable auxiliary :— 


© What is the remedy? ‘There are two remedies which perhaps may go 
together. One ‘consists in’ spreading information upon this subject, 
making this so universal, that even with our present bad system of repre- 
sentation, the wrong might be redressed in some great excitement, and 
after some long and perhaps perilous agitation ; the other is the amend- 
ment of our representative system.’—Speech at Liverpool, Dec, 1. 


And the speech concludes with a threat that if. his demands are 
not listened to, we may expect a repetition of the scenes of 1832. 
But Mr. Bright is never less dangerous than when he threatens 
us with physical force. ‘The favourable cireumstances required 
to make his menace possible are happily improbable in Eng- 
land. ‘The last seventy years have been tolerably fertile in revo- 
lutions, and from the: experience which they furnish the rule 
may be safely deduced that one of these two conditions is 
indispensable to the success of insurrection—either the majority 
of the upper and middle class must be hostile to the Govern- 
ment, or the Government must be so centralized that the mob 
of the capital is able to dispose of it at will. Neither of these 
conditions is realized, or in the least likely to be realized in 
England. Mr. Bright is far more formidable when he threatens 
to proceed. by way of a Reform Bill. If he can ever frighten 
or cajole| a Parliament into giving him a Reform Bill which 
shall give political supremacy to the artisans and labourers, 
‘of course the rest is easy. 

For. the process by which a Reform Bill is to do the work 
of spoliation we are not left to draw on our imagination. Mr. 
Bright has stated it, as distinctly as words ean express ideas, that 
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his: ideal: of .a social state is one im which the rich pay all the 
taxes and the poor wield alk the power.. That an extensive 

eform Bill will give all the power to the poor is a mere arith- 
metical fact. Mr. Bright has himself given us an estimate of 
the relative numbers of the various values of houses by which 
the extension of the suffrage is ordinarily measured. The figures 
are probably not strictly accurate, and the house-value suffrage 
does not exhaust the list of electoral qualifications; but still 
the estimate is close enough for our purpose. The estimate is 
this. Out of every 100 families, 25 live in houses above the 
value of 107., 15 live in houses of less than 102. and more than 
67. value, and the remaining 60 live in houses of less than the 
value of 67. Thus 25 represents the proportion of the com- 
munity which is at present the depositary of power, and in 
which the proportion of those who have and those who have not 
is pretty equitably balanced. The remaining 75 expresses the 
number that will be admitted to the polling-booth, if Mr. Bright's 
aspirations for a household suffrage—to which he treats all 
smaller concessions as merely stepping-stones—shall be realized. 
Whether 75 will or will not beat 25 at.an election is a question 
which may be ascertained by the rule of simple subtraction. 
Now of these 75, 60 inhabit houses of less than the value of 67: 
in other words, out of a population of 30 millions 18 millions 
belong to the least educated and least intelligent portion of the 
working class. If Mr. Bright’s advice is listened to, so sure as 
18 millions is more than 12 millions, so sure this lowest: section 
of the working class will be the absolute and undisputed rulers 
of the country. It is said that they will elect men of a class above 
their own to represent them. It is possible they may. Their 
preference will probably oscillate between the type of Sir Jchn 
Shelley and the type of Mr. George Potter. But, unhappily, rich 
men may always be found ambitious enough or weak-headed 
enough to pander as freely to the false theories and greedy aims 
of the mob who are their ladder to notoriety as any delegate of a 
trades union. We are not entirely left in the dark on this 
matter by our actual experience. ‘The accidental circumstances 
of the metropolitan boroughs enable us to see a liitle way into 
the future of a democratic Reform Bill. Owing to. their size 
and their exactions they can rarely be contested by absolutely 
poor men; the respectable part of their population is entirely 
swamped by the lowest class of voters; and the high rental of 
the metropolis puts the 10-pounders on a level, in point of in- 
telligence and social position, with the inhabitants of much 
smaller houses in other parts of the country. Here we have, 
therefore, the well-to-do men elected by the low constituency. Do 
we ask what the conduct of representatives of this kind is likely 
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to be when their poor constituents are seeking by a lawless use 
of power to help themselves out of the pockets of the rich? 
The question is answered by the fact that in the late strike 
nearly all these metropolitan representatives helped to halloo 
on the deluded workmen in their reckless and suicidal assault 
upon their employers’ rights. 

The eighteen millions then, being thus fairly installed in an 
unchecked supremacy over the twelve, the next question is, 
what will they do with their power. A few months ago some 
detail of argument might have been required to show that if 
political power.was monopolized by the lower class, it would be 
used for the purpose of spoliation, The a priort arguments 
were strong enough to convince any reasonable inquirer that a 
class invested with absolute power would not be more squeamish 
than a single individual in using the privilege for its own 
advantage. But the events of the last few months have saved 
us the necessity of demonstration upon this head. We have 
been enlightened both by the conduct of the working classes 
and a candid manifesto on the part of their self-elected leader. 
The working classes have shown us that they are prepared to 
use any means at their command, no matter how repugnant to 
law or to morality, for the purpose of enforcing a relation 
between employer and employed which in principle falls little 
short of socialism, and in practice would drive away capital 
from every industry in the country. The support of the organ- 
izations which have been struggling for this end has been 
maintained on a scale so large, and through an area of country 
so extended, that we are forced to believe that their doctrines 
and their efforts correctly represent the feelings of the working 
classes at large; and the mad, hopeless conflict in London has 
not been the worst specimen of their mode of warfare. With 
what violence they will work out the objects in which their 
ignorant philosophy teaches them to believe, the experience of 
Sheffield enables us to judge. In Sheffield the local sway of the 
mechanics is undisputed by any balancing social element. The 
working classes have it entirely to themselves, and the organ- 
izations by which they seek to impose their own terms on the 
masters flourish in most formidable proportions. They press upon 
the employing class, and upon those of the workmen who dispute 
their commands, with all the rigour and secret power of an ancient 
Vehm-gericht. Murders that would seem horrible in Tipperary 
are committed under the orders of these organizations without 
scruple, and with an ease which implies the complicity of great 
numbers of the workmen. The impunity which seems to be 
guaranteed to the murderers shows how little the morality of the 
class whom they represent, and in the sight of whom their 
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crimes are committed, is of a nature to be shocked by lawless 
violence. Nor are these outrages confined to strikes or to 
periods of passing excitement. ‘I'he system of planned assassi- 
nation pursues its tranquil course alike through troubled and 
through peaceful times. It has become so much a part of the 
regular order of things that it excites little attention, and is 
agers unknown to the mass of Englishmen. If a man cuts 

is wife’s throat in a London suburb, the interesting event fills 
columns of the newspapers, and engrosses the thoughts of idle 
readers for a fortnight. In Sheffield, during the year 1859, one 
man, after several unsuccessful attempts, was shot through the 
head, several men were blown up in their workshops, and one 
employer had a mine sprung under his dining-room floor, which 
narrowly missed bringing the whole house about his ears; and 
yet a few lines in the corner of a newspaper was all the recog- 
nition such routine events were thought to deserve. And what 
especially deserves to be remembered is, that these were not the 
acts of isolated criminals, but they were committed, after warn- 
ing duly given, exclusively upon men who were obnoxious to 
the trade unions. They were, therefore, the crimes, not of indi- 
viduals, but of associations to which the mass of working men 
in Sheffield belong. 

It cannot be supposed that men who try to carry out their 
theories, and promote their own interests with such unscrupulous 
tenacity, will be very reserved about the rights of individuals or 
the laws of political economy, when once the supreme power of 
the state is in their hands. What their system of taxation will 
be, Mr. Bright has kindly warned us. It is possible that when 
his clients really get the upper hand, he will not have more 
control over their excesses, than Odillon Barrot had over the 
successful reformers of 1848. But whatever they may say to 
his views in other respects, it is likely that they will accept his 
budget from sheer inability to go beyond it. His finance of the 
future, as he delivered it a month ago at Liverpool, was not 
elaborated in detail, and there are gaps in it which are difficult 
to fill up; but its main outlines are simplicity itself. No 
stamps connected with trade, no income tax, no Customs, no 
Excise, with the exception of a temporary duty on spirits and 
tobacco. The deficiency to be made up by a heavy tax on all 
realized property—in other words, a premium to the reckless 
and extravagant, a penalty on the quiet, the frugal, and the 
saving. A man may hold a high office, or practise a lucrative 
profession; he may be earning his thousands or tens of thou- 
sands a year as merchant or barrister or doctor; so long as he 
eats, drinks, or games it all away, or invests it all in foreign 
funds, he will be free. The costly government, under whose 
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broad shadow the barrister and doctor pursue: their callings un- 
molested, the fleets and armies which are ‘the sole protection of 
the merchant’s trade, will: be paid for not by them, but by the 
widowed annuitant: with 100/...a: year, the small struggling 
freeholder, the luckless possessor of valuable pictures, the-msane 
invester who shall expose his property to the harpies of the tax- 
office by buying into the funds.. Of course, the: chief and 
heaviest burden will fall, as it is intended to: fall, upon the land. 
Under any unjust system of taxation the land will always yield 
the most abundant spoil to any fiscal plunderer,' because: it: is 
the only victim that never can escape. The oppressiveness of 
Mr. Bright's plan would produce many social changes, but in 
many cases the prey would elude his grasp: The fundholder 
could either embark all his money in speculation, or imvest at 
in foreign finds. The jewels, the furniture, the decorations, the 
dress, the articles of Iuxur y and objects of art, which Mr. Bright 
would yearly appraise, and yearly tax at 8s. per cent. would 
either be abandoned altogether, or transferred to some cheaper 
and freer residence abroad. The destruction. of a while depart- 
ment of commerce, and the creation of an ‘upper class: of 
absentees, would be among the first triumphs of his finance, 
But for the landowner there would be no such escape. He 
might live abroad, but his land must stay at home. He could 
neither conceal its value, nor withdraw it from the tax-gatherer’s 
power. It is difficult to believe that 8s. in the 1007. or ten per 
cent. upon the income, would be the limit of its new burden. 
Practically unrepresented in a democratic parliament, debarred 
alike from flight and from resistance, it would be too tempting 
a booty for any trades-union financier to spare. The more the 
burden slipped from the shoulders of the nimble fandholder, the 
higher it, would be heaped on the patient and helpless squire. 
‘What this burden would amount to is not very easy to com- 
pute. Mr. Bright has well said, ‘No plummet-line will ever 
fathom the depth of the selfishness of any particular class—no 
matter what class it may be—intrenched in the seats of irre- 
sponsible power.’ The rule will doubtless apply to the ignorant 
as well as to the educated classes; and we presume it will not 
cease to be applicable when a Reform Bill shall have passed, 
by which the possessors of fixed property will be so outnum- 
bered at the poll, that their representatives will be wholly shut 
out from the House of Commons. ‘ The Parliament of the rich’ 
have at least this check upon their expenditure, that they are 
spending as much of the money of their own class as of that of 
the class below them. The Parliament of the poor, having 
adopted Mr. Bright’s budget in Committee of Ways and Means, 
will come to the Committee of Supply with the soothing. con- 
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sciousness, that whatever they may spend their old enemies the 
squires will have to find the money. Duly appreciating this 
fact, they will probably be as economical as people generally 
axe who have other people’s money to disburse’! Democracies— 
witness America and 'France—are generally pugnacious. What 
will a chronic war with half the world matter so long as: it. is 
only the unrepresented rich who have to pay? Or if this should 
interfere too much with trade, there are other and more peaceful 
modes. of expenditure, which will no doubt seem a judicious 
liberality to the masses who will not be called on to defray 
them. We need only recall to our memories the language held 
by those who represented the working class during the late 
strike, and the’ proceedings of the various democracies which 
exist now, or have existed within living memory, in order to 
obtain a fair idea of the legislation that is likely to be in favour 
with the Parliament of the poor. Protective laws of labour that 
make the employer the mechanic’s slave—bounties on produc- 
tion paid out of the exchequer—reckless. extravagance in 
public works to supply the employment refused by a failing 
market—a maximum price of food fixed by law—repudiation of 
public debt—are measures not without precedent in the recent 
history of democracy. ‘They are no wild alarmist dreams, of 
the futwre—they are the actual experience of the past. They are 
all to be found among the enactments. of those states in which, 
temporarily or permanently, ‘that class of the population which 
has no property but its labour, and no income but its. wages,’ 
has: been intrusted with political supremacy. Assuredly they 
will not revolt the consciences of the future statesmen who are 
now speaking through the mouth of Mr. Potter, or acting in the 
outrages of Sheffield. 

Of course it is easy to indulge in vague professions of ‘ confi- 
dence in the people of England.’ Many speakers and writers 
seem to think that this magnanimous phrase is sufficient by 
itself to dispose of every argument, and charm away every 
peril. But it would be wise in them, before they abandon 
themselves to this confidence, to realize accurately its nature 
and extent. Let us reduce to their concrete atoms such im- 
palpable abstractions as the ‘people of England’ and_ the 
‘incidence of taxation.’ ‘The people of England,’ in a com- 
munity governed by majorities, consists practically of those who 
live in houses of less value than six pounds. ‘To this, the 
lowest. kind of working man, the ‘existing incidence of taxa- 
tion’ means that he cannot get as much beer, or tobacco, or 








1 In New York the local burdens come to 2 per cent. on the gross valwa- 
tion of a property that yields 5—in other words to 40 per cent. on the 
rental.—(7imes, December 20, 1859; p.:7.) 
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tea, or brandy as he might do if the taxes were removed. 
There are plenty of persons who will take very good care that 
neither ignorance nor forgetfulness shall prevent this view of 
the subject from having its full influence on his mind. And so 
with regard to expenditure. Public works will be made an 
electioneering question, as they have been already in South 
Australia. Votes will be given on the understanding that 
public works shall be undertaken in the voter’s neighbourhood, 
in which the voter shall be employed. Suppose, then, that 
Mr. Bright has carried household suffrage through Parliament. 
He may have done it at once, or he may at first have been only 
able to carry a six-pound suffrage. But the reinforcement thus 
obtained on the side of poverty against property will easily 
have enabled him to secure the rest in a succeeding session. 
Anyhow, household suffrage, with equalized electoral districts, 
is obtained, and a general election follows. The contest then pre- 
sents itself in this shape to the mind of the lower class of voters, 
in whose hands the decision practically lies: ‘If I vote for A B, 
the constitutionalist candidate, I shall be no better off than I am 
now; but if I vote for C D, the democratic candidate, my tea, 
my tobacco, my beer, and my spirits will be much cheaper. 
Squire Smith, who can afford it a great deal better than I can, 
will pay all my taxes for me, and government buildings will 
be begun close by, in which I shall get work at double wages.’ 
Does any one believe that a man whose life has been a long, 
weary struggle against want, whose future is only the dim vista 
of an old age in the workhouse, would be proof against such 
reasoning as this? ‘The occasional glimpses into the true 
feelings of the lower working class which, during transient 
opportunities of plain speaking, it has been possible for those 
above them to obtain, all tend to show that the vast differences 
of fortune they see around them, and the contrast between the 
luxury to which they minister and the misery they themselves 
endure, raises a galling, though mistaken sense of oppression 
and injustice in their minds, whenever they have time to think 
about it atall. We have all the ‘confidence in the people of 
England’ that we have in any frail human beings; but we no 
more believe that, if the Parliament of the poor had the rich 
between their finger and thumb, they would refrain from 
squeezing, than we believe that a starving man would spare the 
ma in a baker’s shop if the law gave him authority to eat 
them. 

The question whether Mr. Bright shall be allowed to bring 
these perils on the country lies very much in the hands of the 
opposition to decide. If they do not drive the present Ministry 
to lean on the Radicals for support, they are likely to get from 
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it as moderate a measure of reform as the state to which con- 
tending factiousness has brought the question will permit. 
They can use their own discretion in employing their strength 
to modify its details in the House of Commons or the House of 
Lords. But the course of their leaders during the late Ad- 
ministration has too plainly proved to them that it is only in 
opposition that they can exert this restraining power with success. 
It is impossible for them to upset the Government by their own 
unaided strength, and they may be quite sure that any assistance 
tendered to them by the Radicals is as honest as ‘ perjured 
Sinon’s’ friendship. The game of the Radicals is very clear, 
and they pursue it with characteristic perseverance. An annual 
change of government serves their purpose in two ways. It 
paralyzes legislation, and enables them to proclaim that until 
Parliament is democratic it cannot be efficient: and it gives 
them a succession of ministers each more conceding than the 
last. A bath in the waters of opposition is a sovereign remedy 
for too stiff-necked an aversion to democracy. ach party 
comes out of it with an extra coating of liberalism on its skin. 
The last application of the remedy brought Mr. Disraeli down 
to ten pounds in the counties, and Lord Palmerston down to 
eight pounds in the towns. This, in Mr. Bright’s eyes, is but 
the beginning of a cure; and he naturally expects to achieve 
wonders by the repetition of a treatment that has already been 
s0 happy in its results. Another plunge or two for each of the 
patients, and he hopes to see Mr. Disraeli not disdain five 
pounds in the counties, and Lord Palmerston eager for house- 
hold suffrage in the towns. With this judicious and. well-con- 
sidered plan before him, it is not at all surprising that every 
successive spring he should offer his aid to the opposition of the 
day in turning out the Ministry. The only surprising thing is 
that the opposition should be simple-minded enough to accept 
it. And that it should have been ever accepted by an opposi- 
tion consisting of the landed gentlemen of Kngland is a speci- 
men of political wisdom only to be paralleled by the sagacity of 
the French Republicans in allowing Louis Napoleon to help 
them to organize the revolution of 1848. 

The choice is before the landed gentlemen again whether 
they will repeat this policy. It is, of course, impossible to 
predict what the Government measure may be. lt may be 
good, bad, or indifferent; but whatever its provisions are, it is 
not likely that they will be extreme enough to satisfy the 
reformers of the Bradford school. Disaffection in the mini- 
sterial ranks will be the result; and in the present balance of 
parties, disaffection, however slight, will enable the opposition 
to aim a fatal blow. The attack will probably be made—for 
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decency’s sake such combinations always are-——on some question 
with which home politics have noconcern. A foreign policy in 
difficult times always presents weak points; a practised player will 
not need to wait for long to find a blot. , Unless a, change, equiva- 
lent to a political regeneration, has come over Mr. Disraeli, he 
will accept aid from any allies, and will not be careful to inquire 
into their ultimate objects. The only hope is that he may not 
find his party as pliable as before. If they have learned anything 
from the past, they will not again stoop to receive office at the 
hands of Mr. Bright, durante bene placito. Such a refusal may 
not be the shortest way to office; but it will secure the in- 
finitely more important gain of giving to the country a sound 
and safe Reform Bill. If they are not equal to this self-denial, 
the old scene with the old results will be re-enacted. A 
‘Conservative Government’ will be again installed amid much 
{philation, and amid many promises of forbearance from the 

adical leaders. A programme magnificently worded, and 
so judiciously vague that it might have been composed either 
by Lord Eldon or Mr. Ernest Jones, will be delivered by its 
distinguished chief in the House of Commons. Leaning on 
the Radicals for support, it will be forced to fling them such 
small concessions as it can wring from its followers, and to 
make up the deficiency by fatal pledges. The pledges will 
turn out to be delusive, and the Government will be con- 
temptuously cashiered ; and the Conservative party will return 
to opposition still more damaged in fame, and still more deeply 
committed to the measures it abhors. Meanwhile the Liberals 
will have returned to power the same persons probably to 
much the same offices, with about the same majority as now; 
but with one great change. They, too, will be pledged to fresh 
concessions, and will have been forced to buy at a still higher 
price the allies who by a temporary desertion have so cogently 
— their own necessity. The short manceuvre will seem to 
nave left everything as it was; but we shall all have travelled 
another stage down the terrible incline. Mr. Bright will by 
that time be almost in sight of his Promised Land, in which the 
poor shall vote the budget, and the rich shall bear the taxes, 
and the squires shall pay, in political annihilation, the penalty 
for having combined with their bitterest enemies to spite their 
cast-off friends. In that supreme hour they will at least have 
the solace of feeling that they have been a ‘great parliamentary 
party,’ unconnected with any ‘ great political question ;’ and that 
though they may have given strength to the Radical leaders, and 
smoothed the path of democracy, yet that they have succeeded 
in making Mr. Disraeli thrice Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.* 


NHE first impression which is produced on the mind of any 
one who visits an unfamiliar scene of mechanical or scien- 

tific labour is always a sense of bewilderment and complication. 
The simplest object seems to require a score of intricate con- 
trivances, and the unity of the whole establishment is hidden 
from view by the apparent complexity of the mechanism em- 
ployed, and the puzzling intricacy of the calculations which 
are necessary to work out the desired results. A little patient 
examination invariably reverses this first idea, and substitutes 
for it a conviction of the extreme simplicity of the essential 
processes which all the multiplied expedients to which the 
engineer or the philosopher is driven are designed to perfect 
and assist. While looking at a condensing steam-engine, with 
its apparatus of cylinders, and pistons, and pumps, and cranks, 
and valves, one can scarcely realize the fact, that the whole 
machine is nothing but a contrivance for introducing steam 
in the most economical and effective manner alternately above 
and below a moveable piston. If you watch the patient and 
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incessant observations and calculations which form the business 
of an astronomical observatory, it takes an effort to compre- 
hend the fact, that nine-tenths of all this labour has no other 
object than to keep a clock continually right, or, what is the 
same thing, to ascertain and allow for the exact amount of 
its error from time to time. It is the same with almost every 
department of practical science. The theory of the operations 
is the simplest thing in the world, and all the ingenuity and 
toil of mechanicians and calculators are devoted to the measure- 
ment and elimination of the errors to which the process is liable. 

A striking illustration of these truths is afforded by the 
ordnance establishment for the survey of the British Islands, 
which has been recently brought to a condition of almost 
perfect organization under the superintendence of Colonel 
James, ‘The central station at Southampton has all the 
appearance of a great manufactory with its various depart- 
ments in orderly arrangement for the production of the maps 
and charts which are the object of the whole undertaking. The 
field apparatus, by the aid of which the observations are made, 
embodies the matured experience of observers of all countries 
and times, and secures a minute accuracy which a stranger might 
be disposed to think equally needless and impossible. Thus the 
scale, by which the lengths of the measuring bars employed in 
the Survey are determined, takes account of a unit of length, so 
minute, that about a quarter of a million of them go to make 
up a foot. Every step in the process has to be conducted with 
corresponding precision. If the attraction of a mountain is 
suspected of deflecting the plumb-line by a hair’s breadth from 
the true vertical, the amount of the error is estimated by 
measuring and weighing the disturbing mass with the nearest 
approach to accuracy which science can command. The uncon- 
scious and scarcely appreciable discrepancies between the 
results which different experienced observers are found to give, 
on a repetition of the same observation, are estimated and 
allowed for by personal equations. The possibility of error 
beyond a certain limited amount is excluded by the multi- 
plication of observations; and the theory of probabilities is 
called in aid to combine the vast mass of almost equivalent 
determinations into a result which shall give its due weight 
to each separate element of the calculation, and reduce to a 
minimum the probable error of the finally accepted value. 
But perhaps the most startling, and certainly the most pal- 
pable, evidence of the amount of labour involved in the 
survey, is afforded by a glance at the work which gives an 
account of the principal triangulation—the basis on which the 
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map is to be constructed. A general description of the methods 
employed, together with the scientifie reasoning which deter- 
mined their adoption, an outline of the process of reduction of the 
observations, and a collection of the final results, fill a huge 
quarto of nearly eight hundred pages, every figure in which 
represents an accumulated amount of work, which, if it had all 
been exhibited in detail, would have almost filled a library 
instead of a volume. The primary object of all this effort is 
simply the determination of the relative distances, bearings, and 
elevations of rather more than two hundred prominent stations 
scattered over the surface of the British Isles ; and it may not be 
uninteresting to consider how it happens that the methodized 
labour of a highly-trained staff for very many years has been re- 
quired to determine, with the marvellous exactness which science 
demands, data which might have been ascertained by a few hun- 
dred simple observations, though with a rudeness of approxima- 
tion which would have deprived the results of all scientific value. 
In scientific cireles the value of the work which has just been 
completed is already well understood, but to the world at large 
the Ordnance Survey is still somewhat of a mystery ; and in the 
account which we purpose to give of the methods and the issue 
of the enterprise, we shall endeavour to make the nature of this 
important national achievement intelligible even to those to 
whom the calculations of the astronomer and the instruments 
of the surveyor are equally unfamiliar. The special merit of 
the Ordnance, or any other surveying operations, consists almost 
exclusively in the precision attained by what may at first sight 
be thought a fanatical devotion to accuracy in every detail, both 
of the observations and the calculations founded upon them ; 
and it is only by a rather minute attention to apparently trivial 
matters, that any idea can be formed of the marvellous per- 
fection to which the survey of the British Isles has been carried, 
surpassing probably, by many degrees, any other operations of the 
like kind which have ever been attempted. Our readers must 
therefore pardon us if we seem to descend into dry scientific 
minutiz in our narrative of the progress of the undertaking. 
In this, as is more or less the case in all human enterprises, 
it is in the details that the elements of success are found. Just 
as the grandest strategical combinations would fail to avert the 
destruction of an army without the most careful provision for 
the vulgar necessities of its daily existence, so, in practical 
science, the highest mathematical skill is of no avail unless 
backed by unflagging attention to seemingly insignificant ar- 
rangements in the prosecution of each department of the work. 
The operations of a survey are nothing more than the repeated 
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solution, for a number of different stations, of one simple problem. 
Having selected any two points—say St. Paul’s and the top of 
Leith Hill, for example—it is required to determine their hori- 
zontal distance and bearings; and if the map is to indicate, by 
contour lines or otherwise, the variations in elevation of different 
points, it is necessary also to find the angle of elevation or de- 
pression under which one of the two stations is seen from the 
other. The repetition of this process for a system of principal 
stations from one end of the country to the other, gives the 
general outlines of the chart, and by continually extending the 
same treatment to intervening points, all the details of a com- 
plete map are supplied. The most obvious way of ascertaining 
the distance of two given points is by direct measurement ; but 
the obstacles presented by seas, lakes, and rivers, and by the 
irregular outline of the intervening surface, would render the 
application of a measuring rod or chain impossible or useless in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, even if such an undertaking 
did not necessarily involve an amount of labour which would 
make the complete survey of a country as small as England 
the work of centuries. It is here. that trigonometry comes in 
aid of the surveyor. Every schoolboy knows the theory of the 
rocess by which the measurement of a single base on any se- 
lested ground may be made to supply the means for determining 
the distance between any points which can be connected by a 
system of triangles with the extremities of the measured base. 
If the distance between two points, A and B, on a horizontal 
plane, is determined, all that is necessary to find the distance of 
any other visible station C, from each of them, is to observe from 
A the angle subtended by B and C, and from B the correspond- 
ing angle subtended by A and C. The triangle A BC is then 
completely known, and the lengths of the unknown sides may 
be calculated with ease by the formule of plane trigonometry. 
The lines A C and BC being thus measured, may themselves be 
used as new bases, and the distance of C from any other station 
D, which is visible from both extremities of AC or BC, may be 
determined in the same way in which the position of C was first 
ascertained. By constantly constructing new triangles on the 
sides successively determined, a chain of known stations is thus 
extended over the country, the only condition in the choice of 
successive points of observation being, that each new station 
shall be visible from two, at least, whose mutual distance has 
been previously found. 
The result of this trigonometrical mode of measurement is 
precisely the same (subject only to intervening errors of obser- 
yation) as if the first measured base could have been carried, as 
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you might carry a rod, and laid side by side with every ‘suuces- 
sivé distance which had'to be determined. ‘The actual base ‘from 
which the present survey of England was commenced, ié a'line 
six or seven miles long between two fixed marks on the surface 
of Salisbury Plain; and if the reader will doso much violence to 
his imagination as to fancy this ascertained distance transformed 
into a huge portable measuring staff duly graduated from end to 
end, and then used, as a shopman uses a yard measure, to de- 
termine the distance between St. Paul’s and Ben Nevis, or any 
other points on the surface of the British Isles, he will have an 
exact conception of what is really effected by the system of 
triangulation which spreads itself out from the original base 
until it embraces a series of stations in every part of the country. 
The same process which is thus employed to measure distances 
serves to determine the mutual horizontal bearings of all the 
stations; and if the angles of elevation are also observed, the 
vertical as well as the horizontal positions of the selected points 
are, at the same time, fixed. In order to complete a rough 
survey on this principle, the only instruments required would 
be a chain to measure the original base, and a tube capable of 
moving about a vertical and a horizontal axis, and furnished 
with graduated arcs to show through how many degrees, mi- 
nutes, and seconds it may have been turned in either direction. 
If such a tube were set up at one angle of a triangle, and turned 
first towards one and then towards the other of the two remain- 
ing corners, the horizontal and vertical angles through which it 
had moved would be shown by the graduated ares, and all the 
required data for the solution ,of any triangles which might 
enter into the system could be obtained by a repetition of the 
same process. ‘This is, in fact, substantially all that is done in 
the most elaborate survey, the rest of the operations consisting 
of a variety of precautions involving immense labour and great 
ingenuity and skill for the purpose of diminishing and correcting 
the errors by which the observations may be affected. It is 
the history of these corrections which has swollen the account 
of the principal triangulation to its formidable bulk; and the 
amazing exactness which has been attained, constitutes its title 
to be considered one of the most perfect records of scientific 
operations which our own or any country can boast. 

There are two entirely distinct sources of error which would 
vitiate a survey conducted on the rough system which we have 
sketched as the skeleton, so to speak, of the actual work; the 
one being a natural correction due to the curvature of the earth, 
and the other arising from the imperfections of instruments and 
the fallibility of observers, The distances which a chartographer 
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requires to ascertain are distances measured along the face of the 
globe, or, rather, along what would be the surface if the whole 
intervening space were covered by a sheet of water at the level 
of the sea. ‘The simple methods of plane trigonometry assume 
that the lines to be dealt with all lie in a single plane. The 
instant, therefore, that a triangle is made to extend over a por- 
tion of the earth sufficiently large to deviate sensibly from a 
horizontal plane, a natural source of error is introduced which 
can only be got rid of either by working with spheroidal instead 
of plane triangles, or else by adding the ascertained correction 
which is due to the influence of the earth’s curvature upon 
every angle which enters into the calculations. It is obvious 
that the amount of this correction must depend on the exact 
form of the earth’s surface reduced to the sea level at the 
locality where the triangle under calculation is situated. Speak- 
ing generally what is known about the earth’s figure is that 
it does not differ greatly from a sphere, whose radius is about 
4,000 miles, and whose polar diameter is about a three-hun- 
dredth part shorter than the equatorial; and one of the first 
questions which had to be solved in the course of the survey was 
the extent to which the spheroidal form of the earth might 
vitiate the results of equations corrected on the principles of 
spherical trigonometry. By a very elegant investigation, Capt. 
Clarke proves that the whole error which can arise in any 
triangle from neglecting the spheroidal shape of the earth 
altogether, and treating it as a perfect sphere, is quite insignifi- 
cant. ‘The limit of this error is found to vary directly as the 
lengths of the sides of the triangle under treatment, and 
inversely as the sine of the angle opposite to the known base. 
It is most serious, therefore, in cases where the unknown sides 
are long and the angle subtended by the known side is small. 
But in the case of the most unfavourable triangle which occurs 
in the triangulation of Great Britain, it is calculated that the 
correction on this account could not exceed a few inches in 
« hundred miles. Having thus ascertained that the calcu- 
lations might safely proceed on the assumption that the earth 
was a perfect sphere, the next step was to determine the course 
to be taken for the solution of the spherical triangles which 
presented themselves. The comparatively small triangles which 
are employed having sides varying in general from ten to fifty 
niles, and even in exceptional cases scarcely reaching a 
hundred, can never, when traced on the surface of a sphere 
whose diameter is 8,000 miles, differ much from plane 
triangles ; and, in such cases, it is established by the well-known 
theorem of Legendre, that a very approximate result may be 
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obtained by reducing each of the three angles by an equal 
amount, so as to bring their sum to two right angles, and 
then solving the triangle by the rules of plane trigonometry. 
This is the method which has been employed in the present 
survey, a preliminary investigation having shown that the 
greatest error to be apprehended in the sides of any of the 
triangles of the system would not exceed the fraction of an 
inch. 

The natural corrections having been thus easily disposed of, 
there remained the much more formidable business of neutral- 
izing the inevitable errors of observation. Wherever it is prac- 
ticable, the principle on which such errors are reduced to a 
minimum is by multiplying the number of observations. If the 
same quantity were weighed or measured a hundred times, no 
one would hesitate to place much more confidence in the average 
result than in any one of the separate determinations ; and there 
is this further advantage derived from the repetition of the work, 
that by noting how closely the different values approach each 
other, some judgment may be formed of the limits within which 
the error of any single observation, and of the average result, 


may be assumed to lie. The method employed for eliminating 
the errors from the angular observations which form the greater 
part of the surveying operations, is strictly analogous to the 


familiar plan of taking an average. In order to spread a net- 
work of triangles of known dimensions over the whole surface 
of the country, all that is absolutely necessary is to measure a 
single base, and then to observe two angles for every new station 
which is added to the system. But what is actually done is to 
observe from each point the angular distances of all the other 
principal stations which are visible from it. In this way a multi- 
form system of interlacing triangles is traced, supplying a 
number of different routes, so to speak, by means of which the 
measured base may, through the medium of calculation, be 
applied to determine the length of a required line at any remote 
part of the country. Instead of one determination depending on 
the accurate observation of a single series of angles, the surveyor 
may thus obtain a score of values for the same angle or distance 
deduced from different systems of observation, whose errors are 
in great measure independent of each other. Each of the 
values, again, which enter into the calculation may itself be an 
average obtained from a number of repetitions of the same 
observation, and its probable accuracy, or, as it is technically 
termed, its weight, will of course depend on the frequency and 
care with which the observation has been repeated. To get the 
most probable value of the quantity which has ultimately to be 
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determined, it is necessary to choose such a mean between a 
number of conflicting values as will give the greatest influence 
to those sets of observations which there is reason to believe to 
be most nearly correct ; and this is effected by a process which, 
instead of working out the separate results from the different 
systems, and then taking their arithmetic mean, makes the final 
choice such as to reduce the sum of the squares of the separate 
errors, multiplied by the weight due to the corresponding obser- 
vations, to a minimum value. It has been a matter of dispute 
whether this method of least squares does or does not of neces- 
sity give the most probable result ; but there is very little doubt 
that it is the most effective known method of deducing a pro- 
bable value from a system of slightly discordant observations ; 
and it is easily demonstrated that the principle of taking the 
average of a number of values is itself only a particular ae 
cation to a simple case of the more general method of least 
squares. 

But though considerable errors in particular observations will 
in great measure disappear when a vast number of independent 
determinations are made to contribute to the final result, it must 
not be supposed that any precaution is neglected to avoid appre- 
ciable, or, at any rate, serious discrepancies at any stage of the 
work. The use of the rough instrument which we have de- 
scribed as a tube moveable about a vertical and a horizontal 
axis, would inevitably introduce errors which, in the estimate ‘of 
a scientific or even of a common practical surveyor, would be 
monstrously large. But the theodolite which is actually em- 
ployed does not differ in principle from our hypothetical 
apparatus. It substitutes a telescope for a mere open tube for 
two reasons. In the first place, the range of visible points is 
enormously increased, and it becomes possible to work with tri- 
angles whose sides are fifty or a hundred miles in length. But 
this is not the most important advantage. No one could point a 
tube twice at the same object without some little deviation in its 
direction. On the second trial the observer’s eye might be 
nearer to the top or the bottom or to one side of the opening 
than it was before. Again, the object which he would try to get 
us nearly as possible in the centre of the aperture would never 
be exactly there, and would certainly not appear twice in the 
same relative position. All this difficulty is obviated by the use 
of a telescope. When an object is seen through a telescope ex- 
actly upon the intersection of the cross wires which are fixed in 
the focus, it is a matter of necessity that the line drawn from the 
point of intersection to the optical centre of the object-glass 
must point accurately to the object. The telescope may be 
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turned away and brought back again to the same object; and 
when its image appears a second time upon the same intersect- 
ing point, the direction of the telescope must be absolutely the 
same as it was before. The other appliances of the theodolite, 
the levels, the screws, the verniers, the reading microscopes, and 
the like, are merely contrivances for measuring with extreme 
accuracy the horizontal and vertical angles through which the 
axis of the telescope may be turned in passing from one objeet 
to another ; and to such perfection has workmanship of this kind 
been brought, that errors from defective construction have 
almost entirely disappeared. Armed with this perfected weapon, 
the surveyor takes his stand at one conspicuous point after 
another, until he has exhausted all the stations which have been 
selected for the angles of the principal system of triangles. At 
one time he is perched on a scaffold on the top of the cross of 
St. Paul’s; at another he pitches his tent on the summit of 
Snowdon or Ben Nevis. From every position the angular dis- 
tances of all the other visible stations are observed again and 
again until a sufficient number is accumulated to give an 
average which may be trusted as almost free from possible 
error. Pleasure-seekers in Wales or Scotland may often have 
come across the little encampments of engineers on the summits 
of inhospitable mountains, toiling on with their theodolite-work 
until they had completed their full tale of observations. Some- 
times a solitary sapper might be found spending his days in the 
monotonous occupation of turning a little mirror all day long, 
so as to reflect the sun to some distant station, where a party of 
observers were at work with their instruments. It was by this 
contrivance that the apex of Snowdon was made to appear as a 
precise definite point to surveying parties in the Isle of Man 
and at other still more remote points of the triangulation. 
Sometimes, perhaps, for a month together, not a glimpse 
could be caught of the gleam of sunshine for which a party of 
observers were waiting to take an observation. or this purpose 
several conditions must be satisfied at once. The sun must, 
of course, be shining on the point to be observed; there must 
be no cloud or mist in the whole distance between the theodolite 
and the little mirror, or heliostat, as it is called, at the point of 
observation; and, what is most difficult of all, the favourable 
moment must not be neglected, either by the solitary watcher 
whose business it is to keep the sun always on duty, or by the 
party who have to wait for the appearance of the propitious 
gleam. A system of rewards, rising as high as a guinea for the 
first successful observation of a point at a Games of more than 


a hundred miles, was found an effectual method of sharpening 
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the vigilance of the soldiers employed upon the work; and if a 
favourable day presented itself, the cry of ‘ Heliostat’ from some 
of the party soon gave notice that an observation might be ob- 
tained. 

By such aids it was found practicable to observe the angles of 
triangles stretching from Snowdon westward to the Hill of Tara, 
northward to Black Comb and Sca Fell in the English lake dis- 
trict, and then again southward as far as Precelly, which looks 
down upon Milford Haven. These were extreme cases, for it 
was only from stations of unusual elevation that so distant a 
view could be obtained ; and except where the Channel or some 
other obstacle interposed itself, triangles of much more moderate 
dimensions were preferred, as involving less risk of error from 
some of the causes to which we have referred. 

It is almost impossible by any description to give an adequate 
idea of the precautions which were found necessary at every 
stage of the operations, to insure the extreme accuracy without 
which the survey would have lost nearly all its value. But we 
may mention, as a sample of the care which is required, the first 
operation which has to be performed on arriving at a station. 

his is to set up the theodolite ; and even this apparently simple 
business has sometimes involved days of laborious work. Thus, 
at Holme Moss, there was a depth of 15 feet of bog and sand to 
be dug out before a sufficiently firm foundation could be 
reached. Then the solid ground was levelled and rammed, and 
a strongly braced framework of wood was inserted, to serve as a 
base for the instrument. This, again, was carefully isolated from 
the floor of the observatory, to obviate vibration from the move- 
ments of the observers. Even on the firm foundation of a rocky 
mountain-top there is much more to be done than merely to set 
up the instrument on its legs, as will be seen from the following 
description of the preliminary proceedings, extracted from the 
observation-book of the station on Ben Hutig in Sutherland- 
shire :— 

‘ Four holes were pumped in the rock about six inches deep and five 
inches by three in length and breadth, at equal distances, of 1°75 feet 
from the centre mark of the station, to receive four pieces of wood 
scantling, upon the heads of which the feet of the table for the instru- 
ment were to be screwed. These holes were run with lead, the tops of 
the scantling cut off and levelled accurately, and further secured against 
shaking by four horizontal braces nailed near the tops and also two 
diagonal ones. Their tops were cut off at the level of the highest piece 
of the rock on which a corner of the observatory rested, and were thus 
also on a level with the lower edges of the six panels forming the sides 
of the observatory. The panels were supported by piling up stones so 
as to form a level all round with that of the top of the rock. <A space of 
about four feet square was left in the centre of the flooring, by which the 
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instrument and its stand were insulated, and not liable to be shaken by 
any motion above or around it. The flooring was laid upon joists six 
inches above the level of the top of the posts. A batten of wood was 
nailed upon the extremity of the flooring round the centre space to keep 
the feet of the observer from touching the legs of the table of the 
theodolite.’ 


When the situation was particularly exposed, a solid stone 
wall was built round the temporary observatory, a precaution 
by which, in one instance, the most valuable of the theodolites 
was saved from destruction during a storm which levelled the 
tents, and moved the observatory itself from its true position. 
In some few instances it was found necessary to elevate the in- 
strument by scaffolding, in order to obtain a view of the points 
to be observed. A curious instance of this occurred at Thaxted, 
where a stage for the observers was raised from the base of the 
church steeple to an elevation of 172 feet from the ground, 
while an interior framework, quite disconnected from the ob- 
servatory scaffold, was carried up from the middle of the spire 
to support the instrument. 

The reader will be anxious to know what is the kind of accu- 
racy attained by all the painful precautions of which we have 
given a few specimens. We cannot better exhibit this than by 
extracting the record of observations at one of the principal 
stations. We will take Arbury Hill, which appears on the first 
page of the abstracts given in the history of the survey. The 
abstract in every case gives the time over which the operations 
extended, the name of the observer, the number of repetitions 
of each observation, and the corresponding range of the results, 
that is, the discrepancy between the most discordant values ob- 
tained. In the case we have selected, the work was spread over 
the interval from the 20th of January to the 29th of March, 
1843; the observer was Serjeant Donelan; and as many as 
fourteen stations were observed. The average number of repe- 
titions of each observation was seven, without reckoning the 
fixed point of reference, which was observed no less than 102 
times. The mean range of the observations was about 5”, and 
the probable errors of the several results obtained from this set 
of observations averaged between a half and a third of a second. 
We may convey a tolerably good idea of the nature of this error 
by saying that it is about the angular diameter which a shilling 
would present if observed from a distance of seven or eight 
miles. This may seem a sufficient and almost a superfluous 
degree of accuracy ; but it must not be supposed that the system 
of triangles, when finally settled, involves anything like so large 
an error. When the record of the work at each station is com- 
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bined with the corresponding returns from’ all the other ob- 
servers, the different triangles are made mutually to correct 

each other; and after the most probable elements of each have 
Bub determined by the laborious method of least squares, the 
error to be anticipated bears a very small ratio even to the 
minute quantity which measures the defects of the separate sets 
of observations. 

All the care which is bestowed upon the determination of the 
triangles of the principal system serves only to climinate one 
class of errors. It transfers the measured base to every part of 
the country with so much precision as to exclude the possibility 
of any material blunder in the whole course of the operation. 
But what if the base itself is erroneously measured? Triangu- 
lation can do no more than determine how many times and frac- 
tions of a time the first measured side is contained in any of the 
distances which present themselves throughout the entire 
system. If there is a mistake of one per cent. in the first mea- 
surement, there will be exactly the same proportion of error in 
every successive determination. Ifa yard measure is a tenth of 
an inch too short, whatever is measured by it will appear to 
contain 360 yards for every 359 yards which are really i in it. 
Even if the standard base line be thus incorrect, it is true that 
the labour spent upon the measurements effected by means of it 
will not be thrown away ; for when the standard shall have been 
corrected by a second more accurate determination, the results 
of the survey may be set right by simply increasing or diminish- 
ing them all in proportion to the error detected in the assumed 

ralue of the standard. An accurate triangulation of England, 
foundedl upon a single measured base, necessarily oives a correct 
delineation of the relative positions of the points determined by 
it; and the only correction which can ever be required for any 
defect in the measurement of the base will be that the scale of 
the whole map will have to be altered in exact proportion to the 
first error. This may of course be done at any time; but unless 
the scale as well as the configuration of the country were accu- 
rately determined, the fixation of the true figure of the earth, 
which is one of the most interesting results of the work, would 
be devoid of value. We have said that in securing the correct- 
ness of the triangulation the principle mainly relied upon was 
the elimination of error by multiplying the number of observa- 
tions. The same precaution wuld be equally effectual to get 
rid of errors in the supposed length of a base line. If the mea- 
surement of a base, instead of being effected once for all, were 
repeated a hundred times with an equal amount of care, or, what 
would be the same thing in effect, 1f a hundred different bases 
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were measured and compared by a system of intermediate tri- 
angulation, the most probable value of each might be ascertained, 
by the method of least squares, with a reeisian to which a single 
determination could lay no claim, But this device was prac- 
tically precluded, except to a small extent, by the enormous 
labour and time required for the measurement. A base line, to 
be of any real use, must be of considerable length, or else the 
minute network of triangles necessary to connect it with the 
long sides of the general system of triangulation would intro- 
duce more uncertainty than would be avoided by the increase in 
the number of bases. The line measured on Salisbury Plain 
was nearly seven miles in length. The first determination was 
obtained in 1794; but the measurement was repeated in 1849, 
with improved instruments, and on that occasion the work com- 
menced in May, and went on with little interruption until the 
following October. It was very important to avoid the necessity 
of a great number of repetitions of so tedious a process, and a 
proportionate degree of care was devoted to securing accuracy 
in the first instance. The principle of mutual correction of 
independent observations was not, however, altogether lost sight 
of. Successive lengths of the base were connected by a small 
system of triangles, and thus made to test the accuracy of every 
part of the work. The same principle was applied on a large 
scale by the measurement of a second base on the margin of 
Lough Foyle, where a long tract of level ground at a small 
elevation above the sea presented great facilities for the 
operation. This base was measured in 1827 and 1828 with 
appliances similar to those subsequently used at the second 
measurement on Salisbury Plain. Besides these two modern 
bases, which are made the principal foundation of the actual 
survey, five others had been previously determined with 
different degrees of accuracy. ‘The first operation of the kind 
was in the year 1784, when the trigonometrical survey of Eng- 
land was commenced. The locality selected was Hounslow 
Heath, which was recommended by the extraordinary evenness 
of its surface, as well as by the less material consideration of 
its proximity to London and Greenwich. The Salisbury Plain 
base was measured, for the first time, in 1797. In the years 1801 
and 1806 two other bases were measured ; one at Misterton Carr, 
and the other at Rhuddlan Marsh, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Asaph. A fifth measurement was made in 1817 at Belhelvie 
a near Aberdeen. The measurement of Lough Foyle in 
1827, and the re-measurement of the Salisbury Plain base in 
1849, complete the series. 

The methods employed on these occasions were different ; and 
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though the result of a comparison by means of the triangulation 
assions to the Hounslow Heath measurement a very high degree 
of accuracy, the superiority of the modern eee ag of mea- 
surement seems to justify the selection which has been made of 
the Lough Foyle and Salisbury Plain bases as the foundation of 
the survey. 

At the time when General Roy commenced operations on 
Hounslow Heath, the most approved mode of measurement was 
by deal rods, which were compared with a metal standard. 
Three such rods were used, each twenty feet long, the ends 
being tipped with bell-metal to secure exact contact. It is 
difficult to understand what such a material as wood had to 
recommend it for the purpose, and it was, in fact, found, by 
repeated comparisons with the standard, that the length of the 
rods varied with the humidity of the atmosphere to an extent 
much more considerable and less capable of exact estimation 
than the expansion produced in metal bars by a change of 
temperature. So little reliance was placed on this experiment, 
that the same line was shortly afterwards re-measured with 
glass tubes. The mode of effecting contact between the ends 
of the tubes was a decided improvement on the simple metal 
tips of the deal rods. At one extremity of each tube a flat 
brass button was tightly fixed. At the other extremity a some- 
what similar button, but with a spherical surface, was so 
arranged as to slide in the direction of the tube by means of a 
metallic piston, which was pressed outwards by a spring. A 
mark on the piston was so placed, that when it coincided with 
a diamond line in the glass rod, the distance between the 
surfaces of the buttons at the two ends of the tube was, at the 
temperature of 68°, exactly 20 feet of the standard scale. The 
tubes were secured by their centres in a deal case, within which 
were placed thermometers to indicate the correction to the 
length of the rods due to variations of temperature. In the 
actual measurement, the extremities of the rods were supported 
on trestles, but the absence of intermediate supports probably 
caused an amount of flexure which must have affected the 
accuracy of the result obtained. A comparison of the two 
measurements showed a discrepancy of rather more than two 
feet two inches in the whole distance, which was about five 
miles. 

A few years later a third determination of the same base was 
obtained by the use of a very carefully constructed chain of a 
hundred feet in length, which may still be seen in the collec- 
tion of instruments at the Survey Office in Southampton. The 
chain was supported by a series of wooden troughs standing upon 
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trestles, and at every hundred feet a post of wood was erected 
carrying a graduated plate on its upper surface. The chain 
was drawn tight by a heavy weight, and at each application the 
end was brought, by reference to the graduation on the surface 
of the post, to the exact point which indicated the ex- 
tremity of the last measurement. This was probably a more 
exact method of bringing the ends of two measurements into 
exact coincidence than either the metal tips of the deal rods or 
the sliding buttons of the glass tubes. This third determination 
gave a length two feet short of that obtained by the deal rods, 
and about two inches and a half in excess of the value given by 
the glass tube measurement. ‘The chain method was also 
employed in the next four operations at Salisbury Plain, 
Misterton Carr, Rhuddlan Marsh, and Belhelvie Sands. 

When the establishment of a new base at Lough Foyle was 
determined in 1827, an entirely new plan of measurement was 
adopted, which was considered, apparently with good reason, to 
sper greater accuracy than any of those formerly employed. 

The principal sources of error to which an admeasurement by 
rods is liable arise from uncertain allowances for expansion, 
from inaccurate adjustment of the ends of contiguous rods, from 
flexure occasioned by imperfect support, and from the incorrect 
alignment of the series of measuring bars. The modern plan 
provides securities against each of these defects. The rate of 
expansion of a given bar for each degree of temperature can be 
ascertained with so much exactness as to obviate all disturbance 
of the calculations, provided the actual temperature of the rod 
at the moment of observation can be correctly determined. 
But this is almost impossible when any sudden changes of 
weather occur. The bar may be sheltered by a protecting case, 
the thermometers may be immersed in cups of mercury formed 
within the bar itself so as to insure immediate conduction from 
one to the other, and still there is no absolute certainty that the 
whole mass of the bar will at any moment be of exactly the 
temperature recorded by the thermometer and assumed as the 
test of the expansion at the time. A very simple and ingenious 
invention by General Colby has served to eliminate ‘all the 
uncertainty arising from the difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
temperature of the rods used in the measurement. 

The rates of expansion of different metals always maintain the 
same proportion. If a brass rod, for instance, expands one- 
fourth more than an iron rod for an increase of one degree of 
temperature, the expansions of the two rods will always main- 
tain the same ratio of four to five, whatever be the temperature 
to which they are exposed. If, therefore, we suppose two such 
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rods, whose lengths at some fixed temperature are equal, to be 
placed parallel to one another at a distance, say of one inch, 
and both rods to be firmly fixed at one extremity, a line drawn 
through the other extremity of each of them will, at the given 
temperature, be at right angles to the direction of the rods. 
Now suppose the temperature to be increased. The free end of 
the iron rod will protrude beyond its original position by a dis- 
tance exactly four-fifths the protrusion of the me rod. A line 
joining their extremities will no longer be at right angles to the 
rods, but will be so inclined to them as to intersect the original 
position of the transverse line, at a distance from the irow rod of 
exactly four times the distance between the two, which in the 
case we have supposed will be just four inches. ‘The position of 
this point of intersection depends only on the distance of the rods 
and their relative rates of expansion, and will be the same, what- 
ever be their temperature, provided both be equally heated. 
Now if for the imaginary transverse line we substitute an actual 
cross bar, working on pivots at the end of each rod, there will 
be a point in that bar distant four inches from the iron rod, 
which will never move, however much the temperature of the 
rods may change. It was on this principle that General Colby 
constructed his compensation bars. ‘Two ten-feet bars, one of 
iron and the other of brass, were made of exactly the same 
length at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit. They were then 
placed side by side at a distance of an inch and a quarter. The 
middle points of the two bars were then firmly clamped together, 
and at each extremity a transverse bar was laid across them 
and connected by pivots about which it could turn upon both 
rods. It was ascertained that the point of the cross bar, which 
remained immoveable when the rods were equally raised in 
temperature, was between four and five inches beyond the iron 
bar, and at that point the cross bar was made to terminate in 
a silver plate, upon which a minute dot was marked to indicate 
the immoveable point. The distance between the dots at the 
two extremities of the compensation apparatus was therefore 
a fixed quantity independent of temperature, and it was this 
distance from which the actual measurements were made. 
One only precaution was necessary to secure the successful 
working of this happy invention. It was essential that the 
iron and brass bars should always maintain equal temperatures ; 
but the facility with which the two metals absorb or part with 
heat is not the same; and whenever any sudden change of 
temperature in the air occurred, the one would grow warm or 
cold faster than the other, and the proportion between their 
lengths, on which the immoveability of the dots depended, 
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would be lost until they had had time to come up to the same 
temperature. To obviate this, the surfaces of the two rods 
were bronzed and varnished until their capacity of acquiring 
heat became equal, and the compensation bars thus became a 
perfect apparatus wholly unaffected by fluctuations of tem- 
perature. 

The next thing to be done was to devise the means for bring- 
ing the commencing dot of one set of compensation bars into 
exact accordance with the last dot of the previous set. Two 
mere scratches on the horizontal cross bars could not be made 
to coincide in the same way in which the two ends of General 
Roy’s deal rods, or the buttons of his glass tubes, were brought 
into contact; but this, so far from occasioning a difficulty, sug- 
gested a much more perfect way of securing the correspondence 
of the successive measurements. There is no process which 
cun be performed with such absolute precision as that of bring- 
ing a visible point exactly on to the cross wires of a telescope 
or microscope, and this contrivanee was made available for 
carrying on the measurement, by means of a very simple appa- 
ratus. ‘Two microscopes, pointing downwards, were fixed to- 
gether with their axes exactly parallel at a distance of six 
inches. The connection between them was made by small 
compensation bars on the same principle as the ten-foot mea- 
suring apparatus, so that the distance between the two micro- 
scopes should be unaffected by changes of temperature. The 
pair of microscopes was supported on a stand which was placed 
close to the spot where the measuring dots of two successive 
bars were to be adjusted. By a system of screws the micro- 
scopes were moved laterally until the dot of the compensation 
bar, which had taken its place in the admeasurement, was seen 
upon the cross wires of one of them. The next bar was then 
adjusted also by screws, so as to bring its fixed dot under the 
axis of the other microscope, and to make it intersect the cross 
wires in the focus. By this means, the distance between the 
two dots was ascertained to be exactly equal to that between 
the axes of the microscopes, which was as nearly as possible 
six inches, the precise value being known by a comparison of 
the microscopes with a standard six-inch bar kept for the pur- 
pose. In this way the base was measured in alternate strides 
of ten feet by the compensation bars, and six inches by the 
pair of microscopes. 

Tn the actual field operations it is the practice to set up at 
one time a string of six compensation bars with their corre- 
sponding microscopes, thus measuring altogether a distance of 
63 feet. The mode of working is this. Each bar is placed in 
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a deal box with the ends of the cross bars which carry the 
measuring dots protruding through the side. The compensation 
bars, as well as the standards with which they are compared, 
are supported at intervals upon rollers, so as to obviate flexure, 
and the method of equalizing the pressure by connecting the 
rollers in pairs with the extremities of a horizontal lever having 
equal arms, is sometimes employed, and, indeed, was practised 
many years before the same contrivance was re-invented by 
Lord Rosse, as a means of relieving the inequality of strain 
which distorted the gigantic mirror of his great telescope. 
The boxes containing the six bars thus supported are placed 
upon a series of trestles, with their dots in the line of measure- 
ment, and the length indicated by the entire set is measured 
in the manner before described by the aid of the connecting 
microscopes. When the apparatus is removed to commence 
the measurement of a new length of 63 feet, the point already 
reached is recorded by fixing into the ground a point-carrier, 
that is, a stone furnished with an adjustable mark on a small 
piece of metal, which can be brought exactly under the middle 
of the last pair of microscopes, to which a third vertical 
microscope is attached, on to the cross wires of which the point- 
carrier is brought. The perfect alignment of the whole mea- 
surement is secured by means of transit instruments. Each 
pair of microscopes is also furnished with a horizontal telescope, 
through which the fixed extremities of the line to be measured 
can be seen, and by this means the compensation bars, or 
rather their indicating dots, are brought exactly into the 
straight line along which the measurement is to proceed. 

When, in addition to all these delicate operations, it is 
remembered that the instruments have to be levelled and 
corrected for errors of adjustment, and that constant com- 
parisons have to be made with the standards in order to test 
the perfect order of the apparatus from time to time, it will not 
seem surprising that the measurement of seven or eight miles 
of level ground should furnish occupation for several months. 
The work at Lough Foyle was commenced in September, 1827, 
and carried on for about seven weeks: it was then discontinued, 
and resumed in the following July, and finally completed by 
about two months’ continuous labour in the following autumn. 

When the Salisbury Plain base was measured in 1794, the 
extreme points were marked by sinking into the ground cannon 
into whose muzzles were driven plugs of wood, carrying in their 
centres brass pins to indicate the exact termination of the 
measured distance. Whether these guns had shifted their 
position, or whether the original chain-measurement was de- 
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fective, it was found, that when worked into the general sys- 
tem of triangles, it gave results which were not quite in har- 
mony with those obtained from the new base on the banks of 
Lough Foyle. The operation was therefore repeated in 1849, 
with the same apparatus which had been used at Lough Foyle, 
and a result was obtained about a foot in excess of the first de- 
termination. This difference in a length of nearly seven miles 
may not appear very serious, but it sufficed to remove the 
greater part of the discrepancy which had been detected be- 
tween the English and Irish bases, and indeed introduced a 
small divergence in the opposite direction. 

Our narrative of the details of the Survey may have given 
some idea of the extreme nicety of the operations which have 
been patiently progressing, with more or less activity, from the 
year 1794 to the present time. No mere sketch can convey a 
really adequate impression of the minute accuracy of the work ; 
but we dare not trespass further on the patience of our readers 
with details of corrections and precautions, which cannot be 
expected to exercise the same fascination over all, which is felt 
by those who have followed the steps of the surveyor in the 
field, or tracked the course of his mathematical calculations. 

Let us pass from methods to results, from the organization of 
the scientific army to the victories which it has achieved. The 
severest test which can be applied to such a work as the survey 
of a large tract of country is to start from one of the measured 
bases, to travel through the network of intervening triangles up 
to an independent base, and to compare the calculated length 
with that which has resulted from actual measurement. If 
there is substantial agreement without any arbitrary artifices to 
accommodate the two, the survey may be relied upon as accu- 
rate. Ifthe results are discordant there must be error some- 
where, either in one of the original measurements or in the 
calculation of the triangles by which they are connected, and 
until the error is substantially removed by more accurate 
repetitions of the work the survey is pigeme eA a failure. 
Some time before the triangulation of the country was com- 
plete, as it now is, from Connemara to Dover, and from 
Saxavord, at the extreme north of the Shetlands to Dunnose, 
in the Isle of Wight, and St. Agnes, in the Scilly Isles, the 
erucial test of its correctness was applied. Calculations were 
commenced from the basis of the Lough Foyle measurement, 
and tracked across the country to determine what ought to be 
the length of the base on Salisbury Plain. The value of half 
a century’s toil hung upon the result, and one can with diffi- 
culty imagine the eagerness with which the 7 of the trial 
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must have beén looked for. It was obtained at last’ and proved 
a genuine triumph. The calculated length was 6 miles, 7 fur- 
longs, 92 yards, 1 foot 5°6 inches. The measured length was 
6 miles, 7 furlongs, 92 yards, 1 foot 16-25 inches. 

The whole discrepancy due to the resulting errors from defects 
of measurement in both bases, and erroneous determinations m 
the entire system of connecting triangles, was thus found to be 
about four inches and a half, a conclusion which was decisive as 
to the excellence of the survey. A similar comparison was 
made with all the other bases. Hounslow Heath agreed even 
better with each of the modern bases than they did with one 
another, giving'a discrepancy of about four inchés when com- 
pared with Salisbury Plain, and being only half an inch longer 
than it should have been to accord exactly with the value de- 
duced from Lough Foyle. The Belhelvie and Misterton Carr 
bases showed very ninily as close an agreement, but at Rhuddlan 
Marsh, where the old marks had been lost and not very certainly 
recovered, the error rose as high as 20 inches, and the old 
Salisbury Plain measurement was also seven or eight inches 
at variance’ with the Lough Foyle base. 

The final values which were assumed as the foundation of 
the subsequent calculations: were based mainly upon the ‘two 
most recent measurements. About 23 inches was assigned as 
the probable error of each, and ‘this involved the assumption of 
nearly the same amount of error in the best of the other mea- 
surements. These results do! not necessarily express the ‘pro- 
bable proportion of error in any of the distances set down upon 
the map, but they must certainly be of the same order of 
magnitude; and it is not, perhaps, far from the truth to assume 
that the whole length of England from north to south is deter- 
mined within a very few yards, ‘and all the shorter distances on 
its surface with proportionately diminished errors. When the 
observations of the principal triangulation had been completed 
and reduced, the task of laying down a detailed plan-of the 
Whole cotmtry was comparatively easy. The same trigono- 
metrical method which is used for the fixation of the primary 
stations is employed for the determination of intermediate 
points. Each primary trianglé is cut up into a network of 
smaller triangles, and subsidiary systems are in like manner 
gtafted upon these, until the points observed are brought within 
distances so small that actual measurement with a chain 
becomes a simpler and more refined process than further calcu- 
lation. As the areas surveyed grow smaller and smaller, the 
necessity for extreme precaution diminishes. An error in the 
angle under which a steeple’ or a‘ chimney is’ observed ‘will 
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lead to a lineal error of position in the; church or house which 
diminishes in. proportion to the distance of the points of obser- 
yation.... Moreover, as the subsidiary observations are only used; 
to fill up the details within each of the, primary, triangles, no, 
errors can. possibly. be. propagated beyond very narrow. limits. 
For this. part of the work, therefore, a much more rapid, method 
of survey is employed. The theodolites are smaller and more 
portable, and require none. of the extraordinary care which is 
necessary, in setting up the larger instruments. The same 
number of repetitions of each observation is not exacted, and a 
very large area may thus be surveyed in atime which is trifling 
compared, with the tedious operations of the primary triangula- 
tion.. With the exception of the Highlands of Scotland, and a 
portion of Northumberland and Cumberland, the whole of the 
British Isles, has, now been surveyed and drawn, and -notwith- 
standing the obstructions caused by the disputes in Parliament as 
tothe scale on which the maps should be published, the remainder 
ofthe work is once more steadily progressing. It would be diffi- 
cult to find an example of fussy ignorance more ludicrous ‘than 
that which prompted the parliamentary crusade against the pro- 
secution of the magnificent undertaking on which the. officers 
employed in the survey were engaged,. Those who raised an; 
outery, on the score of expense, against the use of a scale large 
enough.to be of real value, must have been utterly unconscious 
of the fact, that the scale of the maps has no influence whatever 
on, the cost until the last set of operations—the aetual plotting 
of the ultimate details, the hedges, and roads, and houses which 
figure in the map—is reached, The principal and subsidiary 
systems of triangles are the same whatever be the scale adopted. 
As between a scale of 6 inches to the mile and the scale of 
2300 Which is rather more than 25 inches to the mile, there 
is,n0 essential variation, even in the details of the survey ;, and 
the sole cause of difference in the expense of the one inch and 
the larger scales is, that the drawings from which the maps are 
to be engraved are laid down in the one case on a scale of 
2 inches, and on the other on a scale of 25 inches to. the 
mile. It is, of course, equally laborious and. costly to measure 
the distances of a given number of objects whether they are to 
be transcribed on a large or a small scale; and until the sur- 
veyor descends to measurements too minute to be indicated on. 
his two-inch plan his task is the same whether the scale chosen 
for publication be large or small, If a country is open, every 
feature appears on the one-inch map, and it is only when the 
objects on the surface are multiplied that any additional cost is 
incurred. Thus, in the Highlands, there is no perceptible 
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difference between the cost of any of the scales; and in no case 
can the increase of the dimensions involve any material ex- 
pense, except where the multitude of objects to be delineated 
is greater than can be compressed into the smaller map. The 
employment of a large scale is therefore a self-regulating 
process as regards economical considerations. Where it is 
useless, as it may be in a moorland or mountain country, it adds 
nothing to the expense, and the small additional cost is in 
every case proportional to the importance of detail in the map. 
The actual gain by substituting for the 25-inch scale one of 
6 inches is found to be about a penny an acre, or less than 
10 per cent., a fact, in the face of which it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Commissioners to whom the question was 
referred, recommended that the survey should be continued on 
the scale which was likely to prove most serviceable, and found 
no sufficient grounds for destroying the value of a great under- 
taking, on which millions had already been expended, for the 
sake of a paltry saving of a few thousands in the last stage of 
the work. This decision may doubtless be regarded as final ; 
and we may have the satisfaction of hoping that the survey will 
be allowed to proceed unmolested on the footing which has 
been approved by the unanimous voice of scientific opinion. 
The principles which have guided the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey in the selection of the scales for the different classes of 
maps have been placed on record in the evidence of Colonel 
James before the Commission. On any system two scales must be 
used, one the map-scale for the convenient delineation of large 
districts within moderate compass, and the other the cadastral 
scale for military hydrographical and geological surveys, for the 
laying out of canals, roads, railways, and drainage works, and 
ultimately, we hope, for the still more important service of 
facilitating the universal registration of title, which is the only 
possible remedy for the monstrous delay, uncertainty, and ex- 
pense which encumber the transfer of land. It is still a matter 
of contention among the advocates of registration, whether land 
can ever be safely conveyed with no other means of indentifica- 
tion than a plan affords. When the large charts of the Ord- 
nance Survey shall have been completed there will be no room 
for such doubts; and even if the superabundant caution of 
lawyers should insist on explaining every plan by words which 
can never be made to approach it in accuracy, an actual chart 
must become, if not the sole description, at any rate an adjunct 
to the description of every field or house which may be the 
subject of transfer. This practice, even without the aid of plans 
of unimpeachable accuracy, is now almost universal; and, but 
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for the assistance rendered by the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, 
the Encumbered Estates Court would not have been able to 
convey a tenth part of the property which has passed through 
its hands since its first establishment. The vast experience 
derived from the wholesale transfer of Irish estates has proved 
both the sufficiency of a map system and the great superiority 
of the 25-inch to the 6-inch scale, on which the survey of 
Treland was made. What is actually done for legal purposes is 
to enlarge the 6-inch ordnance map up to the 25-inch scale, a 
process which, of course, is liable to some error, and which gives at 
last much less exactness of detail than if the map had originally 
been plotted and printed on the scale which it is necessary to use. 
A re-survey of Ireland will probably not be attempted, at any 
rate not until the more pressing wants of England are supplied ; 
but the blunder which was made there has furnished a timely 
warning against the repetition of the same error. It was only 
by degrees that the real value of a survey, so accurate as that 
of the British Isles has proved to be, was appreciated. The 
first idea was to produce nothing more than a map, in the strict 
sense of the word, and all the south of England was surveyed 
and published on the one-inch scale, which, from its convenient 
size, and from the facility with which distances of several miles 
can be estimated by the eye, was undoubtedly the best which 


could be selected for such a purpose. By the time that the 
Irish survey was made, the importance of a larger scale for local 
purposes was recognised, and without any sufficient inquiry into 
the requirements of a cadastral survey, the 6-inch scale was 
unfortunately adopted. The experience of foreign countries, 


almost all of which adopted the scale of 5,55, confirmed by 
more careful investigation at home, proved ‘both the necessity 
and the sufficiency of an enlargement to this extent, and the 
unsurveyed parts of England and Scotland were thenceforth 
plotted on the larger scale. For some obvious reasons a pro- 
portion of two feet to the mile would perhaps have been pre- 
ferable; but a desire for uniformity determined the doubt in 
favour of the continental scale, which has, besides, this not unim- 
portant recommendation for us, that the square inch very ap- 
proximately represents an English acre. An acre of any 
country district can be very fully and sufficiently delineated on 
a square inch of paper, but to give the particulars comprised in 
an acre of a town would obviously be impossible within such 
limits. A still larger scale of 5}, or about 25 square inches to 
the acre has been adopted for this purpose, and nearly all the 
towns of the kingdom have already been drawn upon this 
scale. 
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In the establishment at Southampton, the actual production 
of the maps is carried on with all the appliances which modern 
inventions have’ furnished. Engraving on copper; and zineo- 
graphy, are the methods chiefly employed ; but ‘the anastatic 
provess ‘has also been largely usedjand photography and the 
electrotype have done imestimable service in increasing the 
rapidity of production, and in diminishing the cost, and multi- 
plying the forms of charts destined for different special ‘pur- 
poses. Until recently, reductions from a larger to a smaller 
seale were made by the pentegraph at considerable expense } 
but now when a dratving has been made on the 5,155 scale, it is 
reduced to the six-inch or one-inch scale by the instantaneous 
and'inexpensive method of photography. ‘The larger plans, of 
which few copies ‘are required, are produced by zincography. 
The principle of the process, as is generally known, is similar to 
lithography. A tracing of the plan in lithographic ink is laid 
upon the zinc, which, after having been passed through a press 
about ‘a dozen times, takes up all the ink from the paper. A 
wash of nut-galls reduces the surface of the metal to a state in 
which it rejects any greasy matter, and when the rollers are 
passed over it the ink adheres only to those portions of the zine 
which ‘were protected from the nut-galls by the tracing ink 
taken up from the plan. A few minutes suffices to manufacture 
a plate ; and, indeed, so easy is the process, that when the number 
of impressions required has been struck off, it is found more 
economical to clean the plates for the reception of new plans 
than to keep them in store for future use. The anastatic pro- 
cess is somewhat similarto ordinary zincography, except that by 
means of' it a plate may be prepared from any copy of an engrav- 
ing without the necessity of first producing a fac-simile in tracing 
ink. A striking example of the convenience of this invention 
occurred at the commencement of the Italian war. There was 
no map of North Italy with any pretension to exactness, except 
one prepared a few years ago for the use of the Austrian army, 
which was very scarce in this country. A copy of this having 
been: procured, was treated by the anastatic process at South- 
ampton, and in the course of a few days the Ordnance Map 
Office was able to supply the public with copies at the price of 
a few shillings: The general one-inch map, and the six-inch 
eounty maps, of which a continuous and large supply is 
required, are engraved on copper. This is of course a tedious 
process, and puts the principal limit to the speed with which 
the remainder of the survey can be published. Much time is 
saved by using punches to put in the tree work, and machines 
for ruling straight -lines of shading, and fer inserting letters, 
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dottings, and other features of frequent occurrence. But. the 
greater part of the work must be done by hand, and. the hill 
shading, in particular, requires an approach to artistic skill, com- 
bined with a faithful attention to the tints which: indicate the 
exact steepness of the mountains depicted, which only engravers 
who have Sons trained in the service are found to possess, The 
Commissioners, who were extremely eager to ascertain. the 
shortest possible time in which the map. of. the whole country 
could be completed, brought to light a rather unexpected fact. 
Everything else, it seemed, might be expedited to almost. any 
extent; but the Americans had decoyed some of the best 
engrayers—no new ones were to be found competent for the 
work without a long course of training, and it was pronounced 
impossible to get the ‘hill features’ put in in less than five 
years. It is not in every map that these. picturesque additions 
are required. For military and engineering works a contoured 
map is essential. A geological chart must not only contain 
much that is omitted in an ordinary map, but must for the sake 
of clearness omit many of the features ordinarily inserted. 
Other plans, again, are required to be printed with the boun- 
daries of parishes and estates, or other local divisions upon them. 
Until the invention of the electrotype, these various purposes 
could only have been effected by engraving a separate plate for 
each form of the map which it was desired to produce; but by 
means of this useful invention a permanent copy of the original 
plate can be — at any stage of its progress. One copy is 
taken off and completed with contour lines; when a new stage 
is reached, a second copy is made upon which the peculiar details 
of a geological map are afterwards engraved... A third copy is 
provided for the reception of boundary lines, and when every 
intermediate state (to use the engravers’ term) has been 
thus perpetuated, the plate is finished with the names and 
mountain shading of the ordinary map. Another very im- 
portant use of the electrotype is in the correction of old plates, 
by introducing any changes which have occurred in the artificial 
features of the country. For this purpose the peccant part of 
the plate must be excised and re-engraved. | But it. is trouble- 
some to reproduce a level surface for engraving after cutting 
away the plate to a sufficient depth to eradicate the old lines. 
The electrotype process removes the difficulty. A matrix is 
produced upon which all the cuts of the graver are in relief 
instead of intaglio. The surface of the portion which requires 
alteration is then without difficulty levelled; a second plate ‘is 
produced from this which is of course identical with the original, 
except that it presents the required flat surface wherever the 
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matrix was cut down to receive the desired corrections. The 
value of this simple process has already been experienced in 
the alteration of some of the Irish maps ; and if ever a general 
registry should be established, the means of readily correcting 
the maps up to the day of transfer will be an essential element 
in the working of the system. 

Even in the ultimate form which the ordinary map assumes, 
something is gained by the ease with which the engraving can 
be transferred at any stage to another plate. The great object 
in a map for scientific purposes is to indicate precisely, by con- 
tour lines or otherwise, the gradations of altitude from one 
point to another, while an ordinary map ought to show the 
variations of level in a manner which speaks at once to the eye. 
If only one map were produced for both purposes, one of these 
objects must be more or less sacrificed to the other. In some 
foreign maps attempts have been made to unite the exact and 
the picturesque modes of delineating inequalities of surface by 
combining contour lines with etched shading lines, the distances 
of which are regulated according to fixed rules dependent on 
the angle of the slope to be depicted. The beauty of the map 
is always lost when this method is adopted, for no rigid rules 
can make a map nearly so expressive to the eye as the un- 
fettered skill of neds engraver will do. In the English 
maps, the contour lines being given on a separate map, are the 
clearer for not bemg encumbered with shading, while the hill 
features of the ordinary map are often drawn with so much 
artistic skill that the character of a tract of country can be 
better discerned at a glance than it could be by studying a con- 
toured map for a month. A striking instance of this is afforded 
by the published map of the district which lies to the south-west 
of Edinburgh. Most persons are aware that traces of ancient 
glaciers are very conspicuous on the side of Arthur’s Seat, and 
in other parts of this region ; but a visit to the spot is no longer 
necessary to give ocular proof of the character of the country. 
It is impossible to look at the map without being struck by the 
resemblance of the picture to the rocky bed of some tremendous 
torrent. Every hill has been palpably worn and dragged into 
a tail of débris by the irresistible sweep of the ice, and the 
course of the descent is demonstrated as plainly as it could be 
by the minutest geological examination of the surface. If the 
maps and charts were the sole result of the survey, they would 
be well worth all the labour which has been bestowed upon it, 
and the only cause of regret would be that the art of the 
engraver could not do justice to the accuracy of the scientific 
work. Errors much more considerable than the survey con- 
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tains might haye been made without sensibly altering the face 
of the maps. The greatest inaccuracy in any ordinary distance 
measured on the Ordnance Map of which the surveying opera- 
tions can be suspected, is less than the breadth of the faintest 
line which the engraver can trace or the eye can detect. The 
variations caused by the mere expansion and contraction of the 
paper in different states of the atmosphere, exceed the largest 
errors of the triangulation, and if the map were the sole end to 
be gained, one would be tempted to pronounce the accuracy so 
laboriously attained altogether superfluous. But there are other 
objects for which no precision is excessive. It is only, indeed, 
by the extreme exactitude of the triangulation that the survey 
becomes an important element in the determination of the 
figure and density of the earth. Observations with the view of 
ascertaining the proportion of the polar and equatorial diameters 
of the globe, and the precise curve of a meridian section, have 
been carried on at intervals almost from the time when Newton 
first suggested the probability that the earth was flattened at 
the poles instead of being, as formerly supposed, a perfect sphere, 
Newton’s calculations proved that if the earth had originally 
been composed of homogeneous fluid matter, it would have 
assumed, by reason of its rotation, the form of an oblate spheroid 
with an equatorial diameter 54,th part larger than the axis 
of revolution. A necessary consequence of the flattening of 
the poles would be that the length of successive degrees 
measured along a meridian would continually increase in pass- 
ing from the equator to the pole. 

If a given distance were measured along the are of a meridian, 
the angle between the verticals at its extremities would ob- 
viously be less the flatter the surface was at the place of 
measurement ; and it is only another way of stating the same 
thing, to say, that if distances are measured so as to include 
equal angles between the verticals at their extremities, that 
distance will be the greatest which is traced at the flattest part 
of the earth. A test of Newton’s theory would therefore be 
furnished by comparing the measurements of a degree of the 
meridian at each of two different latitudes. This was very 
shortly afterwards done in France. One meridional distance 
was measured by Cassini, from Paris, southward, and another 
from the same point northward. To the surprise of every one, 
the length of the northern came out less than that of the southern 
degree, which implied that the earth was protuberant at the 
poles instead of being flattened as theory indicated. To re- 
moye all uncertainty, French expeditions were despatched to 
measure a degree near the equator, and another as near as 
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might, be to,‘the |pole, the difference | of , which,. it. was: ex- 
pected, would be; enough to merge any errors of, observation. 
At the same time,‘the French are ,was. remeasured, and. it; was 
found that the apparent.decrease of the degree in approaching 
the pole was due entirely to an error in the base...A comparison 
of the three. ares conclusively established the general fact, that 
the earth was flattened at the poles; but on the theory that. the 
outline was an ellipse (as it must. be if the earth had ever been 
a homogeneous fluid), a very remarkable discrepancy was ob- 
served, By comparing the French with the Peruvian degree, it 
was |found that the excess of the equatorial axis was 1 im 314; 
while the comparison of the Swedish are with the Peruvian gave 
a ratio of 1 in 213. There were but two hypotheses to explain 
this diserepancy—error in measurement or a protuberance of the 
earth in| middle. latitudes beyond the elliptic outline. Fresh 
contributions to the settlement of this, question were made by 
the measurement of ares in France, Italy, and America, the 
most important being the are from Dunkirk to Formentara, 
which was measured by Delambre and Méchain, primarily for 
the purpose of determining the length of the metre. This gave, 
by comparison with the Peruvian arc, an excess of the equatorial 
axis of 1 in 304. A. remeasurement of the Swedish are sub- 
stantially demolished the theory of a protuberance beyond the 
elliptic form,, for it accorded so far with the French  measure- 
ments as to give on the elliptic hypothesis a ratio of about 1 in 
300. This was the condition of the problem when England 
first entered the field. A long arc, which has since been ex- 
tended, by Captain Everest, was measured in India by Colonel 
Lambton, with instruments very similar to those used in the 
English survey before the introduction of the compensation 
bar. The length obtained, when compared with the other 
known ares, agreed very well with a compression of rather 
less than 345. In avery elaborate discussion of all the mea- 
surements which had. been. obtained up to 1830, which will be 
found in the article on the Figure of the Earth in the ‘Eney- 
clopeedia Metropolitana,’ the Astronomer Royal came to the 
conclusion that the most probable form of the earth was a 
spheroid, whose equatorial axis was in excess by about 1 in 
298, An independent examination of the same data, by Pro- 
fessor Bessel, which was published in Nos. 333 and 438 of the 
‘ Astronomische Nachrichten,’ gave results almost identical 
with those of the Astronomer Royal. Colonel Everest’s. in- 
vestigation in the account of the measurement of two sections 
of the meridional are of India, makes the compression only 
1 in 310, A more recent, inquiry, which will be found in the 
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‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1856, and which includes 
pois its data the measurement of the English are then just 
completed, increases the compression to 1 in 297. 

Alt the evidence seemed thus to be pointing very clearly to a 
compression not greater than lt in 297. Shortly after the con- 
clusion of the English survey; the Russian astronomers com- 
pleted the measurement of a very long arc, nearly 25} degrees, 
with a precision scarcely inferior to that of our own enginéers. 
The English triangulation was, moreover, extended to Dunkirk, 
so that France and England wnited, now contribute a con- 
tinuous are of more than 23 degrees, stretching from Foré 
mentara, and reaching to Saxavord in the Shetlands. These 
measurements, the greater part of which have been effected 
since the investigations of the Astronomer Royal and Professor 
Bessel, have greatly shaken the confidence which had been felt 
in the approximate correctness of the value assigned to the 
compression. The problem is re-investigated in the account 
of the British triangulation, the principal data being the Anglo- 
French, the Russian, and the Indian ares. The value obtained 
for the compression is as high as 1 in 293, on the assumption 
that the meridian curve is strictly an ellipse, while if the’ 
hypothesis of a small protuberance beyond the elliptic outline 
is admitted, the compression is still further mcreased to 1 in 
291. These are much greater deviations from the values pre- 
viously fixed upon than could have been anticipated, and a still 
wider discrepancy is found when, instead of bringing the 
French, English, Russian, and Indian arcs into combination, 
the form of the spheroid is investigated which best agrees with 
the British observations, that is, which most’ nearly coincides 
with what the surface of the British Isles would be if it were 
everywhere reduced to the sea level. It follows, of course, ‘if 
the sea level all over the globe is an accurate spheroid, that the 
figure obtained from any local observations must, subject to 
errors in the work, absolutely agree with the figure deduced from 
a more extended comparison. ‘This is far from being the case 
in practice. The spheroid which best harmonizes with the British 
observations is found to have a compression of 1 in 280, and it 
becomes a very interesting question to inquire whether: the 
discrepancies between the results derived from old and new, 
and from local as compared with more general observations, 
are to be ascribed to defective observations or are really at- 
tributable to deviations from the form of an elliptic spheroid 
extending over large districts, as, for example, over the whole 
of Great Britain, or, lastly, whether any other natural cause 
exists sufficient to account for them. ‘The ‘first: explanation 
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may, with some confidence, be rejected. In some of the earlier 
measurements, it is true, errors were ultimately detected which 
had even been sufficient to convert the apparent figure of the 
earth from an oblate to a prolate spheroid. But the perfection 
of instruments, and the skill of observers, has attained a point 
so high, that it is almost out of the question to suppose that the 
errors of observation could be large enough to lead to the con- 
siderable differences which are found in the values assigned to 
the earth’s compression. 

The hypothesis that extensive tracts are largely elevated 
above or depressed below the level of the spheroid which ap- 
proximately represents the ocean surface of the globe, is one 
which it is difficult to reconcile with any theories as to the 
mode in which the earth acquired its present shape. 

But there is another cause of disturbance, the existence of 
which has long been recognised, but which has acquired ad- 
ditional importance from the results of the improved surveys of 
modern times. 

If the observations were absolutely perfect, the calculated 
meridian curve would exactly represent the surface of the water 
in a canal cut along the meridian and open to the ocean. The 
operations of a geodetical survey have no other object than to 
measure the lengths of successive portions of such a canal, and 
to ascertain the direction of the surface—or, what is the same 
thing, to determine the direction of the vertical—at the ex- 
tremities of every measured length. The distances are mea- 
sured by the triangulation, while the direction of the verticals 
is found by astronomical observations of the latitudes of the suc- 
cessive points. Putting errors of observation aside, and assuming 
the form of the canal to be an exact ellipse, the ratio and dimen- 
sions of the polar and equatorial axes would be fixed by the mea- 
surement of any two portions of the canal and the determination 
of the latitudes at the extremities of each. If more than two 
distances were compared, every pair of them ought to give the 
same results. In the British survey a great number of latitudes 
and distances have been determined, and their mutual disagree- 
ment far exceeds the limits of errors of observations. The 
necessary inference is, that the curve of our imaginary canal is 
not an accurate ellipse; and, in fact, the curve which would 
exactly accord with the whole set of observations may be best 
imagined as a slightly wavy line, following generally the course 
of the ellipse, but rising above it at one spot, and sinking below 
it again at another point, perhaps ten or twenty miles off, and 
searcely ever agreeing with it continuously for any consider- 
able distance. The sea level or mean surface of the whole globe 
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must, consistently with the observations which science has accu- 
mulated, be regarded as a surface which follows generally the 
outline of a spheroid, but is covered all over with comparatively 
minute waves of elevation or depression, sometimes one, some- 
times ten, or fifty, or more miles in breadth, but never rising or 
falling more than a few feet above or below the general 
spheroidal surface. ‘These waves must be conceived as scattered 
about in a manner as arbitrary as the actual mountains and 
valleys of the solid land. Now not only is this general fact 
established, but the inclinations of many of these waves to the 
general direction of the spheroidal surface have been pretty 
accurately determined. ‘These angles are always, of course, small, 
and range perhaps from the most minute angle which can be 
observed up to 20” or 30” at the outside. An example of this 
occurs in the Isle of Wight. Dunnose is about a mile and a 
half north of Highport Cliff. The precise distance was deter- 
mined by very careful surveying; and it resulted that if the 
sea level of the earth between the two places coincided with any 
possible form of the terrestrial spheroid, the angle between the 
verticals at the two points must be a trifle more than 804”. But 
when the inclination of the verticals—that is, the difference of 
the latitudes—was determined by accurate observations of the 
same stars at each point, it was found to be nearly 84”. The 
vertical at the northern point (Dunnose) must therefore lean 
more to the north than it would do on the spheroidal theory, or 
else the vertical at Highport must incline too much to the south, 
or, what is more likely, the disturbance may be in both verticals, 
turning them outwards from each other more than would be the 
case if they were at right angles to a spheroidal surface. Now if 
we imagine a canal cut from the sea through both these points, 
it is obvious that the surface must rise above the general 
spheroid in a little wave, with its crest between them, sloping 
upwards at Highport towards the north, and falling again as it 
passes Dunnose. 

When the figure of the earth is spoken of, what is meant is 
the general underlying spheroid which would remain if all these 
irregular waves were removed ; and it is obvious that determina- 
tions of the direction of the surface on the slopes of such eleva- 
tions will not accurately fix the general direction of the guiding 
surface unless the disturbance which such irregularities. introduce 
into the observations can be measured and allowed for. If the 
waves are small and infrequent, their influence may be reduced 
by multiplying the number of observations ; and, to some extent, 
this is done in all the calculations by which the form of the earth 
has been approximately found. The greater part of the disere- 
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ancies which remain is probably attributable to local irregu- 
Laie whose influence on the general result has not been got 
rid of ; and no very exact determination of the polar compression 
is ever likely to be obtained until the amounts of such disturb- 
ances have been more accurately determined. There is no diffi- 
culty in assigning a true cause forthem. If two plumb-lines are 
hung up, and an attracting mass placed between them, they will 
immediately be drawn together; and if we imagine such an at- 
tracting body between. Dunnose and Highport, we shall have a 
complete agg of the excess observed in the inclination of 
their verticals. In this particular instance the attracting body is 
visibly there, in. the shape of a range of downs—and the 
amount of the disturbance is further increased by the defect 
of attracting matter on the south of Highport which abuts upon 
the sea; but in many other cases a similar disturbance is met 
with where the intervening and surrounding surface is perfectly 
fiat. ‘The explanation which philosophers have given of such 
apparent anomalies is, that the excess or defect of attraction 
is caused by some underground mass of more or less than 
ordinary density; and though this removes all theoretical diffi- 
culty, it renders the calculation of the necessary correction im- 
possible for want of data. It is practicable, though laborious, to 
measure a mountain, and, when the specific gravity of its com- 
ponent material is known, to weigh it too. Ifthe weight of the 
earth were also known, the amount of deflection which the 
mountain would cause in a plumb-line at a given position could 
be accurately calculated. But the mean density of the earth is 
not determined with much exactness, the values deduced from 
observations of local attraction, and from Cavendish’s experi- 
ments on the attractions of lead balls, being considerably at 
variance with the results of the pendulum experiments of the 
Astronomer Royal. It follows, therefore, that the estimate of a 
disturbance like that which we have mentioned in the Isle of 
Wight is involved in the same uncertainty. The calculation 
was, however, performed on the assumption of a mean density of 
53 times the density of water, and the result gave a theoretical 
value of the disturbance tolerably near, though somewhat in 
excess of the true amount. Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh, and 
a number of other disturbing masses, have been weighed in like 
manner, and the calculated attractions compared with the ob- 
served deflections of the plumb-line. As corrections, these 
results are much reduced in value from the impossibility of 
knowing how much of the disturbance is due to the superticial 
mountain, and how much to the irregular density of the ground 
beneath. That the subterranean excess or defect of attraction 
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may be not less important’ than that of an elevated mountain is 
proved by the occasional existence of considérable loeal attrac- 
tion in the midst of a plain, and perhaps still more strikingly by 
the curious circumstance that the vast range of the Himalayas, 
which ought, ‘according to rough calculations, to deflect the 
vertical at some of the Indian stations by upwards-of 20”, scarcely 
appears to exercise any material influence at all). An ingenious 
hypothesis of the Astronomer Royal furnishes the only explana- 
tion of this singular fact. He has suggested that a mountain mass 
as huge as the great Indian barrier may have its base floating far 
down in the dense fluid of which the central mass of the earth is 
in all probability composed. The displacement of a heavy fluid 
by a lighter body would diminish the attraction of that: portion 
of the earth, and so in great measure compensate for the mereased 
attraction of the superincumbent mass. ‘The absence of any 
similar phenomenon in the neighbourhood of the Alps, where 
attractive influence appears to be very violent, ogrtainly shakes 
this theory ; but there is one legitimate inference from all this 
class of facts, and that is, that neither for the determination of 
the corrections to be applied to observed latitudes, nor'as:a 
means of ascertaining the mean density of the earth, is the ad- 
measurement of a mountain much to be relied on. | At best;it 
is but an estimation of one cause of an observed deflection when 
it is impossible to say how much of the phenomenon is due to 
the hidden influence of undiscoverable strata: ‘There appears 
to be little hope of arriving at greater certainty in the estima- 
tion of local attraction by such methods; but it would ap- 
parently be feasible to ascertain its amount in some cases, 
and to evade its influence in others, by saultiplying zenith- 
sector observations of latitude at stations chosen especially with 
that view. The position of a wave of local attraction can be 
ascertained, as was done at Dunnose, with less difficulty than 
the exact amount of the disturbance ; and it is quite conceivable 
that an approximate map of the waves of local attraction might 
be traced for the whole of England, and possibly with much 
less expenditure of labour than would be involved in measuring 
the principal mountain masses which are suspected of causing 
it. If this were done, it would be practicable, ma country 
where there are no large masses of mountain, so to select the 
latitude stations for the determination of the carth’s tigure, as to 
avoid, in great measure, the slopes of the waves of disturbance, 
and obtain observations which would very closely represent the 
direction of the underlying spheroid. Until something of this 
kind is done, it appears almost vain to expect much more pre- 
cision in the determination of the figure of the earth. Already 
VOL. II. . N°. IV. 26 
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the errors of observation have been reduced to so low a point, 
and eliminated with so much ingenuity, that they seem to be 
almost merged in the greater irregularities caused by local 
attraction. ‘The same perseverance which has overcome diffi- 
culties of one kind may be equally successful in struggling 
against what has now become the most formidable enemy; and 
if mathematical science and practical skill shall ever attain to 
a yet more exact solution of the great problem of geodesy, it 
may be confidently predicted that England will not be behind 
in the race while she is represented by the engineer officers 
and men to whose masterly handling she owes the successful 
completion of the scientific campaign which General Roy began 
more than seventy years ago. — 

















GEORGE SAND.* 


[' is the fashion with some who claim to be leaders of public 
opinion, and assume to be in advance of the intelligence and 
above the prejudices which surround them, to deplore the dead- 
ness of our middle classes to the merits of French romance; 
a deadness which the shelves and counters in some of our 
booksellers’ shops might lead us to question. This apath 
is treated as so much wilful indifference to truth, Pnich 
must be combated, and, as far as in them lies, corrected. The 
objections of what is characterized as ‘that unhappily large 
section of the English public which obstinately protests against 
the truth wherever the truth is painful,’ and has the weak- 
ness to recoil from those ‘dreary aspects of human life, drawn 
literally, exactly, nakedly, as the novelist finds them,’ are 
considered to have cramped our intellectual development long 
enough, and translations are impatiently called for. Now, how- 
ever little we may share these wishes or regrets, we need not, as 
moralists, be very much afraid of translations from the French. 
It would be something very like showing vice in its naked 
deformity to present Balzac to the English reader under the 
rendering of a hack translator. The ‘Lelia’ of George Sand 
would be too dull to do harm so disguised. The more whole- 
some interest of ‘Monte Christo’ and ‘ Notre Dame’ is, in their 
English dress, due solely to their picturesque situations and pro- 
fusion of incident: that brilliancy and grace of expression which 
give them fascination cannot be transferred to another tongue. 
But these representations may have the effect of diminishing 
that salutary mistrust which puts certain French authors out of 
the reach of the English family circle, and so may enlarge the 
number of readers in the original, a result we would do our best 
to guard against. As it is, we are told there is a steady demand 
amongst ‘our upper classes’ for what is especially understood 
by French novels—particularly for those of George Sand—and 
one that keeps its ground, though time has worn out their 
authors’ powers for new mischief. Where people live for ex- 
citement, we can scarcely hope to dissuade them from seeking 
it wherever it is to be + Hex but warning and remonstrance 
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may be of service where the old defences have not yet given 
way, as we believe they have not in the heart of quiet. English 
society. 

Though we do not at all believe that a search after truth is 
the plea of the readers of Paul de Kock, Eugene Sue, Balzac, or 
George Sand, but that they would candidly admit amusement to 
be their real object, yet,-as it is pleasant enough to be persuaded 
that our aims are higher than we thought them, we may as well 
inquire a little what the high aim attributed to these authors 
means. At best, the principle that stimulates the writer, and 
which he hopes to infuse into the reader, is a cold curiosity, a 
desire to be informed on certain points and questions which the 
moral world has not yet felt matter for the pen. But it is a fact 
very near the ground-work of decency and morality, that there 
are an infinite number of subjects not suited for easy conversation 
or popular writing. The advocates for pernicious French in- 
quisitiveness treat this axiom as an ignorant, narrow-minded 
prejudice. They maintain that the existence of certain facts 
proves that they ought to be the subjects of literary delineation ; 
that, for instance, every disease of our nature is fit food for study 
as a scienée, and for its own sake ; simply because it exists. Now 
all this talk about truth leads us to ask what it is, and why this 
form of truth need be sought into with such persevering exclusive 
persistence. ‘Truth ought surely to be something distinct from 
fact. We assume that no one thinks it desirable to the highest 
cultivation of heart and intellect to know every fact, or, as this 
is impossible, that all facts, as such, are of equal value; that 
because a thing is a fact, and therefore true, it is necessary we 
should know it. Moral truth as an object of search, as some- 
thing precious, as distinct from fact, surely means those revela- 
tions and mysteries of our being which bear upon our higher 
nature, which give us a clue to human sympathies, and elevate 
our own heart, or, if we have the gift of expression, assist in 
raising the general intelligence and sympathy. Truth, by 
bringing all men nearer to cach other, ought to bring all men 
nearer to God. All study of human nature worthy to be 
called truth should tend upwards. Minds thus occupied must 
in the course of their studies become acquainted with vice in its 
workings ; they must even speculate upon it, but not resting 
there, not as finding vice interesting or attractive in itself. ‘The 
mere knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom ; sought into with- 
out an adequate purpose, it is folly, as is abundantly shown in 
the lives of all these seekers for truth in the gutter. 

No person can allow his mind to run with impunity on the 
scenes, the characters, the propensities whieh work out certain 
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odious facts connected with our nature, unless he is defended by 
some valid reason, sonie purpose of philanthropy or Christian 
charity—unless he is, indeed, actuated by the hope of doing good, 
of rescuing the victims of low instincts from their prison-house, 
of warning others by their example: as a study beginning and 
ending in itself, it is sure to degrade both author and reader. 
We cannot detach truth from purity. 

The surgeon has to encounter every form of disfigurement 
and mutilation in the human frame; he has to devote his time, 
to concentrate his ideas upon them. His purpose sustains him ; 
he is perpetually occupied in the work of restoration: but Sue, 
Balzac, and others, act as that painter or sculptor who should 
invade the doctor’s province mercly to delineate wounds and 
diseases for their curiosity, for their very repulsiveness, and after- 
wards exhibit these chefs-dauvre to amuse a world ignorant and 
indifferent to the art of cure. His disciples, in proportion as 
they yield to their admiration of the painter’s dexterity, as they 
suffer themselves to be drawn by that morbid interest which 
attaches to the revolting, will let go their power of appreciating 
man as the work of God, as still bearing some traces of the 
divine image; and lose a faculty, while they gain worthless, barren 
knowledge. 

There is danger to every one of us who suffers himself 
to be fascinated by the pictures of vice, impurity, and selfish- 
ness, which the pages of these novelists exhaust all their art 
to render natural; striving, as it seems, to awake that lurk- 
ing sympathy with evil, that impatience of the check of right 
and wrong, which no doubt can be aroused in every mind which 
relaxes its self-restraint and gives up its safeguards. Those 
persuasions, which come, as it seems, from the depth of the 
author’s conviction that the passions are irresistible, must surely 
tell unfavourably on the moral vigour; that perpetual triumph 
of temptation, which in every tale wins the day ; that inevitable 
fall, whatever the resistance, before the demand of feeling, 
interest, or natural bias, must weaken the reader’s faith in the 
power of conscience and will; but even if the mischief stop 
short of this, if the attraction be merely the indulgence of 
curiosity, it cannot be without its hardening, deadening effect. 

The fact that this literature is largely read, and that an effort 
is being made to extend its influence, has led us to a con- 
sideration of some main characteristics, as seen in one of its 
most distinguished writers. We have chosen George Sand as 
perhaps the fairest as well as the most presentable example ; 
for whatever the principles of the lady who has made this name 
famous, her language and style have a comparative reticence 
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and propriety, and she has the merit, if we may call it so, of 
possessing an ideal. While her ‘thirst for truth’ is the boast 
of her admirers—while, by her own account, it is the occupation 
of her life—a constant struggle, eliciting the cry from her worn 
heart, ‘ C’est un Calvaire que cette recherche de la vérité abstraite,’ 
—she has not Balzac’s pleasure in ferreting out the course of 
sordid and base instincts; she has a view to embellish and exalt 
after her fashion,—something to recommend: she has not, like 
him and others of his sort, scoured the purlieus of great cities 
for the worst models, and given to their vices heroic propor- 
tions ; the fresh- country air, in which much of her life has been 
passed, has preserved her from this morbid propensity, and gives 
more of daylight to her scenes. Because she has this ideal, 
because she has some pure tastes, there are people who main- 
tain that her works are moral, or, at least, that she has written 
with a serious, moral aim It is certain that her influence 
has been great amongst her countrywomen, and as a woman of 
vigorous, daring mind, she has awakened the sympathy of that 
portion of her sex here who hope for a fundamental change in 
the position of women. They wish to believe her in earnest, 
and are anxious to make the best of her. Margaret Fuller, 
the American transcendentalist, who may almost be called a 
disciple, answers for her as all right in the main, whatever 
Bacchante impulses she may have shown: in the jargon of that 
school, she ‘is sure her generous heart has not failed to draw 
some rich drops from every kind of wine-press.’ Our English 
oor iat in a deprecating strain of homage, addresses her as em- 
odying the heart and intellect of either sex,— 


‘ Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man.’ 


Even Miss Bronte favourably contrasts her with Balzac, and 
compares the different effects on herself of their two styles. 
On the grounds, then, of being at once a conspicuous aad 
modified example of her class, George Sand suits our purpose ; 
and for the further advantage, that we have the opportunity of 
tracing the course of her mind and genius ; for we are in posses- 
sion of the history of her life from her own pen; and every 
autobiography tells the truth about its subject, whether the 
writer fésuidh it or not. We have, then, the opportunity of 
judging how scrious has been this boasted moral aim, under 
what influences the ‘agonized search for truth’ has been carried 
out, and how her principles and character have worked on each 
other. 

George Sand,—an idea including the nom de plume and the 
character and works connected with it,—has been regarded by 
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quiet people on this side the Channel as a sort of portent, a sign 
of something coming—a new disease that may attack us any 
day; but further consideration leads us to regard the matter 
less as a phenomenon; a train of cause and effect reveals itself. 
It is conceivable that this perverted genius may have imitators 
in England, but the real thing cannot arise here for the present. 
We see that only France, and that only at one juncture of its 
history, could have produced her. She is the flower of ten- 
dencies of a hundred years’ growth; it needed all the political 
and religious disturbance of the eighteenth century to create 
a position so free from good moral influences, and at the same 
time so exciting to the intellect, as prevailed in this unhappy 
woman’s childhood. 

The safeguards with which society and the individual are hedged 
about are none of them superfluous; not a single provision, 
domestic, civil, religious, can be spared; we cannot do without 
father, mother, and home, school, ar pastor, and magistrate : 
if one of these influences fails, society suffers; our nature will 
not reach its best without them all. But France presents 
a period when all these influences failed at once. When the 
nation lost its reason, when there was a universal failure of all 
the immense control of association and authority, In her par- 
ticular case this chaos still reigned when Aurora Dudevant was 
born (1804); born with a nature of violent passions, vigorous, 
eloquent intellect, extraordinarily acute, eager senses, and an 
intense self-consciousness ; one of those organizations especiall 
demanding early control, as, at best, conscience must have muc 
to do to make itself heard in the supremacy of present interests 
which characterizes this class of temperaments. But every 
abuse of the ancient and modern régime seemed to concentre 
in her home. Her father died in her infancy: we only hear of 
him as the bone of contention between mother and grandmother, 
who severally represented old France and new, and who nou- 
rished a mutual hatred. Both had strong natural powers 
calculated to gain influence which, clashing in the child’s mind, 
would produce an utter discord of ideas, The old lady who 
assumed the task of education boasted of her patrician blood, 
and her illegitimate descent from dukes and marshals: she was 
a disciple of Voltaire, and se disatt déiste. The mother, a ‘child 
of the people,’ only reclaimed from a life of infamy by her 
marriage, was a creature absolutely without self-control, whose 
beauty and talents only served to lend attraction to a dis- 
organized existence, and to excuse a temper which allowed itself 
every license of action and language. She was not without a 
religion of her own making, which she in her turn sought to 
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infuse into her daughter, but nothing could interfere less with 
practice, past or to come. ‘Thus she objected to confess, because 
she did not believe she had ever done any harm—parce que si 
jen fait, cest malgré mot. Je ne me corrigerat pas de mes défauts ; 
je n'y peux rien; mais jaime Dieu Cun ceur sincere, et je le crois 
trop bon pour nous punir dans (autre vie. Aurora was by turns 
the confidant of both these parents, and was early instructed in 
the worst points of each, and of all that socially or morally could 
be said to their disadvantage. Her illegitimate brother was a 
mauvais sujet and a drunkard. Even the maids were esprits 
forts. Her femme de chambre connaissait son Voltaire better 
than her old mistress, and was perfectly up in Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social. Her pastor, the Cure of Nohaut (her grandmother’s 
estate in Berry, which she afterwards inherited), she describes 
as an excellent man, but dépourvu de toute idée religieuse, a man not 
merely apathetic and dead, but of spirit and force of character 
enough to stamp irreligion and profaneness as a child’s first 
impressions connected with public worship, There is an amusing 
sermon given—and she says she had, with her two ears, heard 
more than two hundred like them—which, for outrage on place 
and cecasion, might match with any specimen of pulpit per- 
versity. He was in the habit of profaning the most sacred 
functions by irreverent disputes with the assistants. An im- 
patient parishioner exclaims :— 


‘Quelle diable de messe, disait-elle tout haut, ce gredin-li n’en finira 
pas! Allez au diable, disait le curé 2 demi-voix en se retournant pour 
bénir lauditoire: Dominus vobiscum. Ces dialogues jetés 4 travers la 
messe et dans un style si accentué que je ne puis en donner qu’une trés- 
faible traduction, troublaient ’ peine la gravité de Pauditoire rustique, et 
comme ce furent les premitres messes auxquelles j’assistai, il me fallut 
quelque temps pour comprendre que c’étaient des cérémonies religicuses.’ 
—lIlistoire de ma Vie, vol, ix. p. 203. 


The last and most sacred offices of religion were not presented 
to her in a more serious light; for in recording the death of 
her ‘déiste’ grandmother she relates that the old lady was 
persuaded by a zealous ecclesiastic, a near relative, to receive 
the viaticum on the plea that it would please him as a Chris- 
tian and do her no harm. ‘The priest shall come,’ he cries, ‘ to 
breakfast ; the thing will be done at once, and by the evening 
you will think no more about it.’ 

These were her pastors. Her tutor, who was attached to 
the family by an act of fidelity during the Revolution, was phiio- 
sophe and an unbeliever; and by her own showing was the first 
to induct her at sixteen into boy’s clothes. Her glimpses of 
the outer world did not impart any better influences. She 
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saw at an uncle’s (an old canon) a society of unvenerable viedlles 
comtesses, whom her mother, in reverge for her personal exclu- 
sion, held up to her ridicule and contempt. Their miserable 
cosmetic arts, their vanity, their wigs and wrinkles, their old 
scandals and various imbecilities represented old age to the 
observant child divested of all its claim to respect. Iven death 
was deprived of its awe: for a young surgeon recommended 
himself to her girlish interest by lectures on anatomy, illustrated 
by dissections of the human subject: and while the taste lasted, 
she slept with a skeleton on her drawers, learning to control 
with so strong a hand certain midnight panies caused by the 
grim guest as might at least have taught her that the will has 
some power over the passions. Of a character and disposition 
to turn all this teaching to immediate account, she grew up her 
own mistress in a household torn by strife and division, without 
faith or reverence for anything human or divine. She says she 
should have liked to believe in something from the poetry of her 
nature, but her grandmother would not let her. However, at the 
convent, where she passed some time, she had a crisis of enthou- 
siasme Catholique, according to her own showing; but she 
revolted at the first show of authority, and closed with Rousseau 
as her creed and teacher instead. A young person thus trained, 
with so notorious a mother, and with cleverness and spirit to 
make herself conspicuous, was not likely to escape animadver- 
sion. Her habit of scampering about the country on horseback, 
en habit de garcgon, with a train of Berrichou youths after her, 
her surgical experiments, her reputed infidelity, might naturally 
cause some of that provincial gossip her books are perpetually 
denouncing. At sixteen or seventeen her quarrel with society 
had begun. At the earlier of these periods she decides to dis- 
regard opinion, and do henceforth whatever pleases her: in the 
later she finds wn grand calme in defying for ever the rules of 
social life. Not that the calme was real: a young woman cannot 
be really indifferent to opinion. Her vigorous mind struggled 
and rebelled, but still suffered, at least so we must interpret the 
misanthropy and strong temptation to suicide, which, x says, 
haunted her at this time, and which would further tend to 
denaturalize and distort her whole moral system. We cannot, 
as we have said, imagine a more exceptional training or one that 
would lead a human being, especially a woman, upon the 
entrance of active life, more entirely astray and at fault. One 
good influence had indeed always been with her—country scenes 
and fresh air, of which her fine sense of beauty and a certain 
natural geniality of temperament, as well as robustness of frame, 
made her inhale the full force. Every pure and natural page of 
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her works breathes this one redeeming influence. In her rural 
scenes, and pictures of peasant life, the reader is sensible of a 
fresher, more wholesome, atmosphere. Even into this charmed 
circle the demon sometimes intrudes, but his haunt is in another 
compartment of the author’s brain. 

We have said that this pernicious training was in an extra 
degree injurious and fatal because its subject was a woman ; 
and this because in a female mind it would raise more enduring 
obstacles to the admission of better principles. Having been 
once congenial there was less chance of its being successfully 
combated. In spite of this lady’s desperate struggles to be 
masculine, in spite of her intellect, in spite of that philosophy 
which her admirers attribute to her, her mind was cancintially a 
feminine one in its strength and in its weakness ; in the accuracy 
and minuteness of her observation within a certain range, in the 
narrow and bounded limits of that range. Her books only too 
blindly reflect the influences which most closely surrounded 
her youth. She has never been an originator. She responded 
to her teaching with all the world of mind open to her search, 
with all that history can teach, all the future that religion 
opens to us, her mind was absolutely circumscribed by the 
opinion of Paris of her own particular day. What its prominent 
men rejected she rejected: what they received she believed : . 
what they did in Paris she might do. Because they discarded 
Christianity she really believed it an effete religion: it was no 
pretence, she thought, that philosophy had finally done for 
faith. She talks of ‘the time when men worshipped Christ’ 
as of a past event. In her plans for the regeneration of the 
world Christianity is never recognized; it is only looked on as 
the sling and the stone of a past obsolete warfare. In like 
manner she thought that Christian morals were exploded; that 
those who held to them were old-fashioned, simply behind the 
time; that she was only a little in advance; that all would 
come to her way of thinking soon. There are evidences of 
her not knowing the storm she was raising. She was not in a 
position by her education to know it intuitively; she had not 
a wide enough survey, not breadth and force of mind enough 
to lift herself out of this lower, bounded region to repair that 
first miserable crippling of the intellect. We are not palliating 
the sin of all this from first to last, but we mean that whatever 
excuse does exist for Madame George Sand (as she has been 
styled) lies in her training, in her bounded intellectual view, 
in her first impressions being exceptional ones, in her early 
confusion on the first principles of morals, in the want of all 
good traditions: there is no excuse for the works themselves 
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as they stand; such, that is to say, as embody her immorality 
from whatever source it arose. 

It has been a grave question with us how far it is de- 
sirable for any reason to open out the real nature and prin- 
ciples of these audacious productions. But they are read; and 
those who read them find excuses for them, pleading that they 
are the struggle of a deep, fearless, thoughtful mind, working its 
way through obscurity to the light. What we would prove is, 
that the mind which conceived them was never in a condition 
to reason dispassionately, that it was never at leisure to think. 
Her own account shows that the brain was most prolific of 
novels when, as her countryman expresses it, she was ‘encore 
plus riche en aventures quen chefs-decuvre. They poured from 
her, in the first years of her Paris life, with an astonishing 
fecundity. Such as they are, they are the reflection of this 
life, which it is therefore indispensable to our purpose that we 
should at least touch upon. 

Having received such training then, our Aurora was not slow 
in putting it in practice. How soon she formed her theory of 
marriage we are not precisely informed, but we would assume 
it to be after she had conformed to that rite. Whatever pre- 
judices she had overcome she was_essentially a Frenchwoman, 
and as such it was perhaps virtually impossible to imagine any 
other entrance into life, any alternative between marriage and 
the cloister. She married M. Dudevant, and after the birth 
of two children separated from him. Her own history, she 
informs us, is to throw no particular light on her domestic 
relations, probably there is not much light to be thrown beyond 
the avowed fact of her wearying of them. We can quite 
understand that the cares of a household would agree ill with 
the sans géne she had cultivated in herself; and we are briefly 
told that she found housekeeping made her egotistical, and 
therefore renounced its cares, and then wearied of inaction. 
This history of her life, of twenty volumes, she expressly tells 
us is not to include a history of its events, a plan of which we 
do not wish to complain. Indeed she probably considers her 
course to have been sufficiently notorious to obviate any neces- 
sity for embarrassing explanations on her part. Taking for 
granted, therefore, a general acquaintance with facts in her 
compatriots, she confines herself to allusions; and in detailing 
her reasons for abandoning her home, mysteriously introduces 
us to un étre absent, an old friend with whom at this time she 
was in correspondence, and by whose assistance she entered 
upon that new phase of independent existence in which she is 
‘best known to the world. Madame Dudevant never adopts the 
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apologetic strain: it is her principle always to assume that she 
does right ; that she thought it right or else she would not have 
done it; that every event in her life is fortunate as conducing 
to her admirable condition of mind and heart. It must also be 
stated that this lady never professes to be without a religion ; 
but the religion that is defined as that ‘ rapport which ought to 
exist between [dime individuelle et 0 dme universelle, and admits of 
no more precise creed or formula, does not seem to us to offer 
any strong barrier to inclination. Nor do the boasted prayers, 
in which she allows her soul to expand, which never ask for 
anything, and which she distinctly states are without words as 
well as without an object, seem calculated to win her an austere 
moral guide. ‘The time was come then for her duties to change 
their master; the friend in Paris grew weary of letters only. 

‘ Létre absent, je pourrais presque dire (invisible, dont j’avais fait le 
troisic¢me terme de mon existence, (Vier, lui et moi), était fatigué de cette 
aspiration surhumaine 4 l'amour sublime. Généreux et tendre, il ne le 
disait pas, mais ses lettres devenaient plus rares, ses expressions plus 
vives ou plus froides, selon le sens que je voulais y attacher. Ses passions 
avaient besoin d’un autre aliment que l’amitié enthousiaste et la vie 
épistolaire. Il avait fait un serment qu’il m’avait tenu religieusement et 
sans lequel j’eusse rompu avec lui; mais il ne m’avait pas fait de serment 
restrictif : l’égard des joies ou des plaisirs qu’il pouvait rencontrer 
ailleurs. Je sentis que je devenais pour lui une chaine terrible, ou que 
je n’étais plus qu’un amusement d’esprit. Je penchai trop modestement 
vers cette derniére opinion, et j’ai su plus tard que je m’étais trompée. 
Je ne m’en suis que davantage applaudie d’avoir mis fin 4 la contrainte 
de son coeur ct de l’empéchement de sa destinée. Je l’aimai longtemps 
encore dans le silence et l’abattement. Puis je pensai h lui avec calme, 
avec reconnaissance, et je n’y pense jamais qu’avec une amitié sérieuse 
et estime fondée.’— Histoire de ma Vie, vol. xvi. p. 124, 


A separation followed this step, to which the husband seems 
really to have made no cbjection, and Madame Dudevant, with 
her two children, established herself in Paris. Whether the 
world really understood her position we don't quite make out ; 
but it is certain that she felt stronger measures necessary to 
break with society, before entering on her ‘mission d artiste. 
These measures she calls ‘ brilant ses vaisseaux. She made 
certain visits on old female friends, intending them to be final 
ones, ordered a suit of men’s clothes, at once for convenience 
and economy, felt the full ‘ sentiment de son bonheur, as the 
heels of her boots first sounded on the trottoirs of Paris, formed 
for herself a large acquaintance of brother artistes, and saw Paris 
by night and by day,—everything but its salons,—from their 
point of view. We are not allowed to suppose that these steps 
were taken recklessly. Everything with her, we are assured, 
was done with reason and deliberation, for a great artistic pur- 
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pose. Sustained by this argument, she looks back, at the 
mature age of fifty-five, on her vie bohémienne, with an evident 
relish, and expects her reader’s sympathy, as she recalls its 
adventures; that night, for instance, when she and her band of 
compatriots roamed the streets of Paris, followed by a fiacre, 
the doors of which they kept open, and the steps down, and 
found it amusing, or perhaps edifying, to walk in solemn pro- 
cession en fil, through and through tt, singing the while, ‘Je ne 
sais plus quelle facétie sur un ton lugubre,’ and laughing their 
loudest. In the same spirit she likes to remember the per- 
plexities of that restaurant, whose mind could not keep pace 
with the vicissitudes of her attire, so that whenever he received 
her en habit d@homme, he addressed her as Madame, when en 
vobe, always as Monsieur. She contrasts the delicate orgies of 
her own particular set, with the vulgar debauch of ordinary dis- 
sipation; and fondly apostrophises the friends who had imagi- 
nations too pure for wine to betray any unworthy secret, to 
surprise any degrading inclination, and who sat out the night 
till the sun surprised their flambeaux expirantes, exhaling the 
sublimest sentiments and noblest asprations. 

Whatever we may say to this, whatever we may think of 
these evidences of a robust and violent organization allowing 
itself to run riot, it is certain that wit and intellect were not 
wanting at these strange celebrations, not that this is clear 
from her own report, for in ‘L’Histoire de ma Vie’ her style 
has lost some of its terseness, and she is at once too vague and 
too much occupied in attributing to herself every virtue as her 
peculiar inheritance,—in evading, falsifying, shuffling, shirking, 
accusing, and all the shifts and shabbiness which characterize 
a certain form of autobiography, exalting herself on the ruins 
of kith and kin, friends and lovers, ‘amitié’ and ‘amour ;’ for 
the reader’s mind to be in the humour to accept her own 
account of herself. But the current year has given us a sin- 
gular testimony to her merits as a boon companion at the 
more brilliant period of her career. Our readers have no 
doubt heard of this lady’s latest romance (1859) ‘ Elle et Lui,’ 
in which, under the names of Laurent and Thérése, we have 
the writer’s version of all that had transpired in past years 
between herself and the well-known M. Alfred de Musset. The 
death of this gentleman seemed to her a fit occasion for 
calling the public into her confidence, and setting herself in 
an interesting point of view at whatever cost to an old flame. 
But M. Paul de Musset, seeing what a poor figure his brother 
makes in this authentic narrative, writes a romance in his 
tum ‘Lui et Elle,’ enriched by some genuine letters from 
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the lady, in which Edouard (Laurent) and Olympe (‘Thérése) ex- 
change 76/es, and show the affair to the reader in quite another 
point of view. Whether from the force of fraternal feeling, or 
the power of truth, ‘Lui et Elle’ is worth a hundred of ‘ Elle et 
Lui,’ in which it must be owned that the style betrays all the 
wear and tear of a long, busy, unprincipled literary career. 
M. de Musset enlists all our sympathies ; we have no doubt that 
his Palmeriello is a much more genuine article than his sublime 
counterpart, the Dick Palmer who shows so magnanimously in the 
other. There is such a fine fresh air of probability over it all, 
that we accept his version as embodying real substantial fact, 
and not the least where he gives us a portrait of the lady in her 
double capacity, of fascinating woman—Olympe, and _ brilliant 
author (or rather composer, for music is the disguise her genius 
takes in the story) William Caze, by which title her intimates are 
made to address her. The narrative opens with Olympe’s sum- 
mary dismissal of a troublesome lover named Jean. ‘The scene of 
his discharge, of her packing his portmanteau with her own hand, 
while she dictates the country of his banishment, the ingenious 
tour by which she rescues her letters from his fond custody, are 
all in the best style of comedy. We are next admitted to her 
own salon, and her circle of familiar friends, who are introduced 
to us, each with his appropriate soubriquet. First, ‘Caliban,’ who 
derives the name from being always steeped, jusqu’aux os, in 
mud or dust, according to the season. Asa compatriot he en- 
joys the privilege of tutotement, and sometimes speaks hard 
truths to his friend. Next, ‘Diogéne,’ a man of intelligence, and 
a connoisseur, but this cultivated mind inhabiting an uncultivated 
body, dirty to a degree, modéle curieux de sans géne et de cy- 
nisme ; and last, ‘Hercule,’ d’wne ignorance crasse, but devoted to 
the service of his cher William, qu’tl aimait en bon camarade, and 
of such gigantic proportions as to be valuable as an escort. 

‘Vers huit heures du soir, les habitués du petit salon de Madame de 
B—— la trouvérent tenant 2 la main des pincettes et remuant un 
monceau de papiers qui brilaient dans la cheminée. Elle était dans un 
de ces négligés que les femmes ordinaires ne portent tout au plus 
qu’avant l'heure du déjefiner: robe de chambre ouverte, en soie jaune, 
manches large, babouches turques sans quartier, résille espagnole, 
chemise d’homme et cravate noire. Les amis d’Olympe ne s’étonnérent 
point de cette toilette bizarre, en ayant vu bien d’autres. Leur mise 
était dailleurs assortie 4 celles de la maitresse du logis. Ces fidéles 
habitués, au nombre de trois, venaient chaque soir témoigner leur 
amitié pour Madame de B——, et leur admiration pour ce génie nouvelle- 
ment révélé, en faisant chez elle une large consommation de grog, de 
vin chaud et de biére. C’était une maniére de vivre en gens du monde 
sans renoncer aux habitudes de café. + * « 

‘Caliban, qui aimait les coins, s’était assis & terre entre la fenétre 
ouverte et le rideau. Diogene préparait un grog fortement chargé 
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d’alcohol, tandis que Ja Terre-Neuve fumait un cigare, 4 cheval sur une 
chaise. ‘‘ William,” dit le seigneur Diogéne en tournant la cuillére pour 
faire fondre le sucre, ‘‘j’ai a vous parler. Vous savez que Jean est mon 
plus intime et mon meilleur ami. I] nous manque 4 tous, et je ne puis 
croire que vous ne le regrettiez pas vous-méme. Son exil & duré assez 
longtemps, il faut le rappeler.” ‘Bien dit!” s’écria Hercule. ‘‘Je 
soutiens Diogéne; je lui monte en croupe.” ‘‘Le moment de rappeler 
Jean n’est point encore venu,” répondit Olympe. ‘“ Les raisons de son exil 
me regardent ; c’est une question dans laquelle je ne puis admettre d’autre 
juge que moi.” ’"—Magazin de Librairie, 11 livraison, tom. iii. p. 429. 

Diogenes still harps on his friend’s banishment, and pleads— 
‘When once you have loved a man, friendship is the least you 
can give him.’ Olympe assures them they are all under a mis- 
take; friendship was all she had ever felt for Jean. ‘You are 
all my children, and I considered him my Benjamin, because 
his weak character needed incessant tenderness, and des soins 
particulitres. You are dmes forts, and don’t understand these 
feeble natures. I have been only too compassionate. It is my 
only fault.’ Caliban demurs. ‘The view is a new one. ‘ I7 faut 
me eroire, says Olympe, imperiously. ‘Yes,’ cries Hercules, 
‘on doit croire William! vive William! ‘William,’ resumes 
Diogenes, ‘you don’t know Jean; you think you understand 
him, but you are mistaken. Read his letters over again, and 
you will see that he has in him stuff to make a charming writer.’ 
‘ As for his letters,’ replies Olympe, showing the ashes on the 
hearth, ‘ there they are, and the next he writes me will be dated 
Rome. — I have made him set off for Italy, and he won’t be back 
in a hurry.’ 

Not long after this, Olympe meets Edouard at a dinner-party. 
He is a distinguished man, and her friends look re for 
her report of this encounter of wits, which really did make a 
deep impression on both, for she is represented with picturesque 
personal attractions, a manner daring and yet engaging, and with 
a tone natural, gay, and without pretension. She finds them 
waiting her return, but has nothing to say to them, and makes 
evasive answers, which elicit reproaches from Caliban, who had 
looked forward to something clever. 


‘¢¢Parlons bas, messicurs,” reprit Caliban ; “‘ William est réveur. William 
a du sombre dans l’ime, ou bien quelque pensée trotte dans son vaste 
esprit, comme un rat dans un grenier. Faut-il nous retirer, William?” 
‘*Comme tu voudras,” répondit la dame. ‘‘ Va-t’-en ou reste; c’est tout un.” 
Olympe prit du papier & musique et se mit & écrire sur un coin de la table, 
entre le bouteille de biére et le sucrier, au bruit des verres et de la conver- 
sation, aussi tranquillement que si elle eit été dans la solitude. Cette 
puissance de concentration était une de ses facultés les plus remarquables. 
Ses amis n’étaient pas gens 4 se ficher sans raison. Ils continuérent a 
causer et & boire. Cependant, au bout d’une heure, comme leur amie 
semblait s'isoler de plus en plus, ils se retirent ensemble. ‘‘Qu’a-t’-elle 
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donc?” demanda Hercule. ‘ Mes amis,’ répondit Caliban, ‘‘ je la connais 
depuis son enfance, et sur le bout du doigt. I] y aura bientét du nouveau.” 
Magazin de Librairie, 11 livraison, tom. iii. p. 44. 


Edouard pays a visit, and is received in the lady’s most fasci- 
nating manner. It is true she sat & la Turque, with a long pipe 
in her mouth, but she knew how to give an oriental grace ‘to the 
attitude and occupation, Presently her friends lounge in, and 
before the new guest, who has the air and habits of a fine gen- 
tleman, take pleasure in asserting the full extent of their pri- 
vileges. Caliban tutoies his hostess, and sits cross-legged too. 
Diogenes reposes himself at full length. Olympe becomes an- 
noyed at their bad taste, perceiving ‘its effect on her new friend, 
who ‘déploya ses manicres de gentilhomme,’ in contrast with 
these uncouth postures, and herself takes a chair. Diogenes 
sees what she is at, and indulges in some caustic pleasantries on 
‘les gens du faubourg Saint Germain,’ Edouard replies with 
spirit, and Olympe supports him with some very pointed com- 
ments on the cynic’s manners. ‘ Do you mean that for me ?’ says 
Diogenes. ‘For you, and to you,’ answers his hostess. ‘ Very 
well, cries he, ‘I understand ; you wish to sweep the house of 
your old friends. Have your will. If you ever want to see me 
again, you know where to find me;’ and without further leave- 
taking, Diogenes takes himself off. What the faithful Caliban 
felt at this scene can only be told in the original. 


‘Diogine sortit sans saluer ni la maitresse de la maison ni le visiteur. 
Aussitét, la porte fermée, Caliban se leva et courut se jeter \ deux genonx 
devant Olympe :—‘‘ Mon bon William,” dit-il, en joignant les mains, ‘‘ ne 
me renyoie pas, je t’en conjure. Je suis aussi un sauvage, un manant, mais 
si tu me chasses, je m’en irai mourir dans les bois comme une vache 
égarée. Pardonne-moi. Je ne me vautrerai plus dans les coins; je 
serai bien sage, bien droit sur ma chaise, et je ferai tourner mes pouces, 
comme Thomas Diafoirus. J’achéterai un habit noir, en véritable Elbeuf; 
je mettrai une cravate blanche, un gilet jaune en chamois; je me ferai 
gentleman, et je ressemblerai au portrait de Sir Robert Peel.” 

‘Tout en badinant, le pauvre Caliban avait des larmes dans les yeux. 

**¢ Qui, mon vieux camarade,” Ini répondit Olympe, “tu resteras chez moi, 
non-seulement je ne t’en bannirai point, mais je te permets de te vautrer 
derri¢re mes rideaux et de me lancer tes lardons accoutumés; je ne m’en 
ficherai jamais parce que je sais que tu m’aimes ct que tu te mettrais 
dans lefeu pour moi.”. . . . Caliban fit un espéce d’entrechat. ‘Dieu 
soit loué!” dit-il, ‘‘j’échappe au coup d’ctat! Je reprends possession de 
mon coin, et je ne l’échangerais pas contre une place h la chambre des 
lords.” ’-—Magazin de Librairie, 11 livraison, tom. iii. p. 443. 


Madame Dudevant ought to feel grateful to M. Paul de 
Musset for his whole book in consideration of this one scene. 
Her own history gives us nowhere such a genuine idea of for- 
bearance on one side, and fidelity on the other; of an honest, 
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harmless, mutual attachment. He has invested her with some 
touch of feeling and magnanimity and held her capable of friend- 
ship. As for the main design of ‘Lui et Elle,’ to show us a 
‘démon,’ a syren singing her song amidst the bones of men 
whom she has allured and destroyed, it is no more than what 
her autobiography tells us in smoother words as not recognizing 
the harm of the process; for after prudently announcing her 
intention de se tatre on many circumstances of her life, she 
thinks well to explain :— 

‘ Toutes mes affections ont été sérieuses, et pourtant j’en ai brisé plisieurs 
sciemment et volontairement. Aux yeux de mon entourage j’ai agi trop 
tét ou trop tard, j’ai eu tort ou raison, selon qu’on a plus ou moins bien 
connu les causes de mes résolutions. Outre que ces débats dintérieur 
auraient peu d’intérét pour le lecteur, le seul fait de les présenter & son 
appréciation serait contraire i toute délicatesse, car je serais forcée de 
sacrifier parfois la personnalité d’autrui } ma mienne propre. Puis-je, 
cependant, pousser cette délicatesse jusqu’h dire que j’ai été injuste en de 
certaines occasions pour le plaisir de] ¢tre? Li commencerait le mensonge, 
et qui done en serait dupe? . . . . Il est des personnes que j’ai 
yues 4 travers un prisme d’enthousiasme et vis-i-vis desquelles j'ai eu le 
grand tort de recouvrer la lucidité de mon jugement. Tout ce qu’elles 
avaient } me demander, c’¢tait de bons procédés, et je défie qui que ce 
soit de dire que j’ai manqué i ce fait. Pourtant, leur irritation a été vive, 
et je le comprends trés-bien.’— Histoire de ma Vie, vol. xvi. p. 169. 

We owe an apology to our readers for touching on the facts 
indicated by these allusions; but whenever we can know the 
character and life of a writer we shall find it the most valuable 
comment and elucidation of his writings. The works of George 
Sand possessing this commentary, we cannot dispense with its 
use. It is unique, like the works themselves. Never have a 
correct and elegant style, and all the graces of literature, been 
so employed; for the syrens did not print their enchantments, 
nor write their lives. 

George Sand’s theories have been called her philosophy ; that 
is, the dispassionate convictions of her reason organized into a 
system. It is assumed that genius must always have a fixed 
purpose, and that hers set itself to the work of breaking down 
the corrupt system of society as she saw it: but we are satisfied 
that her whole line is one of mere self-defence—it is the case of 
the fox without a tail--as we see in her life, where her one 
object is to prove herself right, perfect in principle and conduct, 
and to group all things in heaven and earth so as to demonstrate 
this as an axiom. She has certain tastes, she has committed 
certain definite acts, which seem to militate against this view. 
In her novels she sets herself to show logically, by illustration, 
that so far from betraying weakness or defect, this course of 
action is the only virtue; that it is so sublime and so essential 
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to the development of the whole being, that it is to lack the best 
art of our nature to be without these tendencies, and mere sacri- 
ege to have them and not to obey them; and this is the line 
of all her ‘philosophy.’ Jt was her wild career which makes 
her whole series a protest against [esclavage and la tyrannie— 
which mean too often the morals and the forms of civilized, not 
to say Christian, life. 

What we have said of her course as a whole, as a fruit of 
national demoralization, applies to her theory of marriage, or 
rather against that ordinance, which could hardly have been 
formed, or received with sympathy, anywhere but in France, 
where the habits and traditions of a corrupt society had brought 
about so general a disregard and indifference to its sanctifying 
influences. Of course, after the manner of those who seek to 
prove themselves right by showing all the rest of the world 
wrong, she traduces society, and makes vice the rule, because 
it is a frequent exception ; but still the French manner of con- 
tracting marriage, and the frequent subsequent treatment of the 
contract, gave her a plea and a hold which our country, for 
instance, could not have furnished. She had the ordinary 
motives for writing; she wanted money, and she felt the stir- 
rings of genius; but her particular line was dictated, not by the 
sins of society, as she would have us think, though they were 
the remote cause, but by her own particular deviations, which 
produced somewhere in herself a certain amount of restlessness 
and discomfort. 

It must strike every observant reader that conscience has no 
place—does not exist in those tales which develop George Sand’s 
theories. It may sometimes be referred to, and even assumed, 
as an influence (because it is a word that will creep in wherever 
human motives are discussed) ; but all her favourite characters 
deliver themselves, at one time or another, of such sentiments 
as these :—‘I have never imposed principles on myself; I have 
never felt the need. I have never been led where I did not wish 
to go. I have uniformly yielded to all my fancies.’ Indeed, she 
seems to consider private conscience rather a conceited thing. 
‘La grande conscience de Vhumanité’ is what alone oppresses her. 
What does it matter how innocent, what probity, what serenity, 
what sweetness reigns in the heart, if we feel in the midst of 
impurity, ‘ sus wne terre souillée, parmi des étres sans foi ni loi?’ 
What signifies being good ourselves, if we cannot make the 
world good? It matters not what you have done, what sins you 
have committed, if you still feel in yourself the full exercise of 
faculties ‘pour le vrai et pour le juste. But though conscience is 
thus ignored and stifled, we think we detect it now and then con- 
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cealed under the mask of that sPLEEN so often pleaded in the 
‘life,’ that BILE which plays so conspicuous a part (which is even 
supposed to have been the real vulture that played upon Pro- 
metheus), and even more evidently in that Ennuwi which exercises 
such terrible sway over her loftiest conceptions, growing a 
power, a divinity, under her hands; which she sometimes flatters 
and worships, calling it un mal tres-noble, the next most potent 
influence to love. May not a lurking sense of conscience have 
some undiscerned share in the longing expressed, in the follow- 
ing passage for some new system which shall get rid for ever of 
certain importunate misgivings :— 

‘Qui sait si elle (la poésie) ne sera pas la divinité douce et bienfaisante 
d’une autre génération, et si elle ne succédera pas au doute et au désespoir 
dont notre siécle est atteint? Qui sait si dans un nouveau code de morale, 
dans un nouveau catéchisme religieux, le dégoat et la tristesse ne seront 


pas flétris comme des vices, tandis que l'amour, l’espoir et ladmiration 
seront récompensés comme des vertus ?”?— André, p. 61. 


There is such a close connection between conscience and the 
idea of a future state, that the absence of one may account for 
the want of the other; and these works certainly show a mind 
wonderfully impervious to the idea of an hereafter. And here 
the circumstances of her life come in again. Persons not them- 
selves religious gather some elevation from the tone around 
them. Very likely they may not be preparing for heaven, but 
it offers a distinct picture to their imagination. But George 
Sand literally does regard this world as though there were no 
other. She does not treat the question philosophically—she 
even alludes to les cieux with an affectation of unction; but 
there never is a moment's recognition of this world as a pre- 
paration—as leading to another: and we hold it impossible to 
entertain tle idea of eternity, and not, at least in theory, to 
allow it to enter into our calculations. But no; all her fancy, 
all her intellect, all her senses, are chained down to this life. It 
is a wonder to see powers like hers held in such strict unrelent- 
ing bondage to time and matter. Her own especial creations, 
types of what is great and sublime, her ideals, all live for time, 
for the present, for the gratification of the hour, in a way inex- 
pressibly mournful and depressing, if we realize the state of 
mind that conceived them. It is this which gives the force to 
her idea of Ennui as a power ; it is horror of a void, of satiety, 
of moments lost from enjoyment, when life is so short at the 
best. And life with her is circumscribed far within its natural 
term. She gives us to understand very plainly that after the 
age of at most forty, people have nothing better to do than go 
and hang themselves. Middle life with her is a period when 
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the craving for pleasure continues without the power of gratify- 
ing it. There are passages of acute melancholy where this is 
realized ; we have a beauty watching the decay of her charms, as 
line. by line, and, tint by tint, they fade before her. very eyes, 
and screaming, as well she may, at the sight of a wrinkle. We 
have others greedily reckoning the period that remains to them 
when it is possible to inspire passion, and flying from life when 
the hope leaves them. One of her most admired works, ‘ Lettres 
dun Voyageur, treats of this subject—the pains of growing 
old-—at length. ‘There occurs this passage on the ‘ gaieté’ of the 
writer under the blank prospect :— 

‘La nature humaine ne veut pas ce que lui nuit; lime ne veut pas 
souffrir, le corps ne veut pas mourir, et c’est en face de la douleur la plus 
vraie et dela maladie la plus sérieuse que lame et le corps se mettent a 
nier et } fuir, ’approche odieuse de la destruction. I est des crises 
violentes ot Je suicide devient un besoin, une rage; c’est une certaine 
portion du cerveau qui souffre et s'‘atrophie physiquement. Mais que 
cette crise passe; la nature, la robuste nature que Diew a faite pour durer 
son temps, étend ses bras désolés et se rattache aux moindres. brins 
@herbe pour ne pas rouler dans sa fosse. En faisant la vie de ’homme 
si misérable, la Providence a bien su qu'il fallait donner } homme 
Thorreur de la mort. Et cela est le plus grand, le plus inexplicable des 
miracles! qui concourent + la durée du genre humain; car quiconque 
verrait clairement ce qui est; se donnerait la mort. Ces moments de 
elarté, funeste nous. arrivent, mais nous n’y cédons pas toujours, et 
le miracle qui fait refleurir les plantes aprés la neige et la glace s’opire 
dans le coeur de 'homme.’—JLettres Pun Voyageur, p. 138. 

No. wonder that, a mind a prey to these dismal impressions 
loses its sense of the ridiculous; in fact, the standard of the 
absurd ,is changed... No, empty gratification, no short-lived 
triumph, no low indulgence, no trivial disappointment, is paltry 
or immaterial when it is a// that a completed existence will 
furnish. A. keen intelligence united to low transitory plea- 
sures must necessarily infringe on our ideas of taste ; as perhaps 
it may be considered to do in the following touching and poeti- 
cal. reflections on the theory of intoxication :— 


* Pourquoi, au milieu de nos soupers, ott, Dieu merci, le bruit et la gaieté 
ne vont pas 2 demi, yen a-t-il quelques-uns, parmi nous qui se mettent i 
plenrer sans savoir pourquoi? [Il-est ivre, disent les autres. Mais pour- 
quoi le yin qui fait rire ceux-ci fait-il sangloter celui-ln? O gaieté de 
homme, que tu touches de prés ’ la souffrance! Et quel est done ce 
pouvoir d’un son, d'un objet, d’une pensée vague sur nous tous? Quand 
nous sommes vingt fous criant dans tous les tons faux, et chantant sur 
toutes les gammes incohérentes de l’ivresse, s’il en est un qui fasse un 
signe solennel en disant: J/’coutez! tous se taisent et écoutent.’ 


With this training, with these opinions, our authoress entered 
on her artist life, But they were not the qualifications she took 
count of as her stock in trade. She was conscious of keen 
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observation, of a habit of ‘estimating character, of a’ genuine 
love of nature, of a‘ fancy already exercised in an imaginary 
world of its own, and, above all, of a vague sense of power... To 
this we would add a rare and felicitous ‘skill in analyzing every 
familiar taste ‘and feeling. ‘Those things which’ are pleasant to 
eye or ear or feeling, we have never thought why, she could 
illuminate with a reason; and, in\a few distinct, telling ‘words, 
invest mere impressions with clear thought, showing us why we 
like and why we dislike. All these she had, and one grace 
more, which no one can be sure of for himsélf—an admirable 
style. It is this which has constituted her charm with her 
countrymen ; it is this which, eluding translation, confines the 
fascination to those who can not only read I'rench, but: who 
haye ears and tastes cultivated im the refinements of the lan- 
guage. As stories for common readers, we are glad to know 
that her writings (and justly) are considered dull by the English 
public. Simply as style,—as narrative, as a medium for con- 
veying ideas, raising pictures, expressing every change of feel- 
ing, it possesses a wonderful charm when taken at its best ; 
without professing a Frenchman’s full power of appreciation, we 
own it fresh, supple, vigorous, transparent, and. distinctive, 
marked by a wild grace peculiarly its own: ‘ Vrai et naif, as 
her countrymen say. In the poetical descriptions of nattre, 
especially, there is a peculiar rhythm and melody, leading us 
to find pleasure in the mere flow of the words. Like all 
good styles it expresses a mind capable of a strong grasp, 
which sees things as a whole, as a picture’ with all its light 
and shade—which knows from the first perfectly what ‘it 
wants to say—which takes in a whole thought at a glance, 
and unwinds it in harmonious phrases, following each other 
in clear natural order. There is a picture in the preface to ‘La 
Mare au Diable, which strikes us as ‘a masterpiece of language. 
It is a contrast between Holbein’s mournful picture of the old 
ploughman, whose weary team is driven by death, and a scene 
of vigorous rural life. The graphic force, the harmony of words, 
the knowledge, the grand simplicity of detail by which the 
noble rustic, his child, his oxen, his song, are brought before 
us, constitute it a poem, and make it, and the tale of which 
it is the prelude, one of the most charming idyls we know. 
Wherever there are definitions to be given, natural scenes. to 
be described, impressions recorded, states of feeling avalyzed, 
characters delineated, her style is a perfect instrument for the 
work; but when we come to the author’s peculiar theories, 
either as statements or by illustration, we recognize a difficulty. 
She has to use a language built on one system of thought to 
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express ideas directly opposed to that system—a language of 
faith, full of religious ideas, and, recognizing a law of morals, 
has to be bent and twisted to the expression of absolutely 
antagonistic notions. Words expressive of admiration, love, 
reverence, in a Christian tongue, are all connected with ideas of 
faith and purity. If George Sand wants to excite our sympathy, 
and inspire our admiration for persons and things of a wholly 
opposite character, she has only the old words to express them in, 
and hence an inevitable confusion. If she had had a choice, we 
believe that she would have kept clear of what we must call a 
profanation; but she could not coin words, and all those we 
should call appropriate would simply defeat her end. Taking 
such words, then, as religion, nature, Dieu, Ciel, Providence, con- 
setence, vertu, austérité, pudeur, chastité, innocence, amour, amitié, 
réputation, devoir, sacrifice ; sublime, pur, maternel, &c., do we 
not feel that 


‘Some rude hand has smutched them ?’ 


Does she not degrade our vocabulary ? Have they not all a false 
sense—a non-natural meaning, as she applies them? Sothat in 
the end, from the perpetual perversion, from the constant calling 
things out of their right names, her most fervent flights are 
turned into burlesque, all grows trite and flat; everything is 
conventional, and words, however gracefully ordered, lose their 
power. 

Another cause for this perversion of meaning, not quite so 
closely allied to morals, lies in her transcendentalism, a term 
which we take to mean the science of proving that everything 
is something else, refuting Bishop Butler’s contrary axiom that 
‘everything is the thing it is, and not another thing.’ Persons 
who profess an especial enlightenment come naturally to assi- 
milate whatever they admire to something in themselves; the 
object contemplated is not regarded so much on its own account 
as for advancing a cause; it is not studied for its simple merits, 
but as proving some point peculiar to the observer. By some 
magic process of transformation it loses its identity, and only 
subserves to his fancies and ideas ; it ceases to be what it is, in 
sliding into something higher. And yet all the while there 
need not have been any real proper appreciation at all, for the 
mind has been too full of itself for the humble learner’s part. 
Our readers have heard of Emerson’s and Margaret Fuller’s 
comments on Fanny Ellsler’s dancing :—‘ Margaret, this is 
poetry.’ ‘No, Ralph, it is religion.” We are satisfied neither 
of these people knew what good dancing was, if they had their 
minds would have rested upon the fact. Other people told 
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them it was good; they were led by the general applause ; 
but the moment they were fired by the infectious enthusiasm, 
self came in: they must in virtue of their higher stand-point give 
an interpretation—the spectacle must be stamped with their im- 
pression. George Sand has much in the same strain—M. Listz is 
the twelve apostles, and the twelve apostles are M. Listz; with 
plenty more such irreverent combinations, carried out with the 
high hand peculiar to her wilder flights. Indeed, it is a receipt 
for sublimity, very captivating to reverent minds; for if an 
old song is religion, then religion is an old song, which in 
Madame Dudevant’s case is the thing desired to be proved. 

Put it off as we may, the real specialty of our authoress 
must be approached at last. We cannot discuss her works 
without entering upon the one question which binds them 
together as a scheme and a system of morals. Love, the poet’s 
and novelist’s legitimate theme, is, we are to understand, her 
peculiar study, into which she has thrown all the powers of her 
mind—its reason, its poetry, its enthusiasm, its observation, and 
experience. It is her treatment of this subject. which gives her 
books their notoriety—which constitutes their fascination to her 
admirers. She does not profess a wide range of interests, or an 
extended knowledge. Everything works round this centre and 
keeps to this one point. When people speak of George Sand, 
either to praise or blame, this is what either party have in their 
minds eh recollection. She professes to have studied it as the 
artist studies nature—all reserves cast aside to attain to the 
truth—as holding it to invoive all that is worth living for in the 
life of man: and her conclusion seems to be the astonishing and 
disastrous one, that Love, that power, which it is impossible for 
self to control, and tyranny in any one else to attempt to con- 
trol, instead of being the cement of society, the tie that holds 
us all together, the , Trews bond of union, is only another name 
for discord, the unfailing source of division. 

What must have been the experience of a society which 
tolerated such principles and sympathised with situations based 
upon them! What the feeling among educated women in 
Irance who could not only read but weep over them, and who 
welcomed in Indiana a fellow-sufferer: for the tales of George 
Sand inculcate a theory of morals not only in antagonism with 
the law of God, but incompatible with any form of social ex- 
istence; which would literally scatter and break up human 
intercourse. As her heroes and heroines become adepts in her 
system, in proportion as they represent her views,—for all are 
not equally advanced; and there are some who more or less 
conform themselves to an existing standard—they stand in more 
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direct. antagonism with society, show a more utter scorn of 
responsibility, are more incapable of any form of association 
with mankind. ‘Indeed, she sees this so fully that she has no 
other resource but to make away with them as the finale of her 
plot. Fortunately for society she is compelled tacitly to confess 
that the world has no place for them. While she in a sense 
acknowledges this, she endeavours to lay the blame on society 
as it is—on the only society she realizes, that of the Parisian 
world; but this defence does not bear a moment’s investigation. 
Every principle with her strikes at the root of some fundamental 
element of union; for in the first place, egotism is the very 
basis of her fabric : in her stormy delineations of passion, se/f is 
the sole subject, and we may say object. She represents a blind 
instinct ; in which tenderness, fondness, devotion, have scarcely 
any place : the whole chivalrous aspect of the sentiment is alike 
removed from her sympathy and comprehension. She has no 
faith in a love that does not damage both parties and bring ruin 
on its object. 

Constancy, again, is a virtue ignored or disowned; her de- 
tinition of life in connection with our present subject is, a search 
after the ideal. And where would constancy be if this must be 
everybody’s search—if we only kept our troth while we believed 
the object of our affection to embody all ‘that we could 
imagine of excellence? Of herself she naively owns: ‘I have 
never met with the person with whom I could live and die.’ 
We see, then, that habit—that golden chain where the affections 
are concerned—has no past in her definition. On the contrary, 
her disciples are to be on their guard against this as a slavery: 
love is not love, unless it is constantly contemplating itself. Each 
ardent mind is invested with, as it were, a gauge—a thermometer 
to count the degrees of passion. From seventeen upwards her 
characters are daily oceupied in analyzing ?'amour in the abstract 
and their precise share in it. How much enthusiasm, how much 
passion, whiethas they have love without enthusiasm, or enthu- 
siasm without an object, or simply the capacity and desire to 
love. . All the shades, the gradations, the ascents, the dying 
falls, are noted and marked out ; and finally. if after this pro- 
cess of thought constantly going on, encouraged as the one 
defence against ennui—the stimulant of heart and intellect—an 
object. does preecn itself, then fatalité and le destin come in. 
Who can help it? Who ean control the affections? Who can 
fight against fate? Then commence that Jutte, that’ souffrance, 
that douleur, which are de rigueur—the sickness of the snake when 
it changes its skin,—of which this writer has personally been 
such a victim, and which never end but in one way. The natural 
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consequences of this system in producing hatred,. strife, and 
alienation are not left to theory, nor yet to the testimony of 
enemies, like the author of ‘Lui et Elle. The following are 
her own reflections on her own experience :— 


‘Les choses que je ne dit pas sont donc celles que je ne puis excuser, 
parce que je ne peux pas encore me les expliquer 4 moi-méme. Dans 
toute affection ot j'ai eu quelques torts, si légers quils puissent pa- 
raitre 2 mon amour propre, ils me suffisent pour comprendre et pardonner 
ceux qu’on a eus envers moi. Mais la ot: mon dévouement sans bornes et 
sans efforts s’est trouvé tout-i-coup payé d’ingratitude et d’aversion, la ot 
mes plus tendres solicitudes se sont brisées impuissantes devant une 
implacable fatalité, ne comprenant rien ) ces redoutables accidents de la 
vie, ne yvoulant pas en accuser Dieu, et sentant que l’égarement du siécle 
et le scepticisme social en sont les premitres causes, je retombe dans 
cette soumission aux arréts du ciel, sans laquelle il nous faudrait le 
méconnaitre et le maudire.’—JHistoire de ma Pie, vol. xx. p. 270. 


Perhaps among her fictions, ‘ Jacques’ furnishes the most 
complete résumé of her sentiments on this subject. Her preface 
calls it ‘L’histoire d’une passion, de la derniére et intolérable 
passion, d’une ame passionée.’ Jacques is her ideal husband ; 
his conduct works out. her conception of what that, relation 
ought to be, and realizes all she can conceive of delicate and 
sensitive honour; but her estimate on such points differs .so 
widely from the usual one that we tread on dangerous ground, 
and must, truth to say, pick our steps with caution. Though it 
is sometimes necessary to justify strong assertions by some proof, 
we should not care to enter on the task, except that English 
understandings can only regard the scheme of the story as some- 
thing infinitely grotesque and ridiculous. It is, in fact, a puerile 
sporting with interests, which the author at the time was, though 
from other causes, as incapable of comprehending as a child, 
and for our present purpose had best be viewed in this aspect. 
Jacques, then at thirty-five (though he looks ten years younger), 
forms an attachment to Fernande, just seventeen. The follow- 
ing surely unique. passage occurs in one of his letters before 
their marriage :— 


‘ La société va vous dicter une formule de serment. Vous allez jurer 
de m’étre fidéle et de m’étre soumise, c’est-a-dire de n’aimer jamais que 
moiet de m’obéir en tout. L’unde ces serments est une absurdité, l’autre 
une bassesse. Vous ne pouvez pas répondre de votre coeur, méme quand 
je serais le plus grand et le plus parfait des hommes; vous ne devez pas 
me promettre de m’obéir, parce que ce serait nous avilir l'un et Pautre. 
Ainsi, mon enfant, prononcez avec confiance les mots consacrés sans 
lesquels votre mére et le monde vous défendraient de m’appartenir ; moi 
aussi, je dirai les paroles que le prétre et le magistrat me dicteront, puis- 
qu’a ce prix seulement i] m’est permis de vous consacrer ma vie. Mais & 
ce serment de vous protéger que la loi me prescrit, et que je tiendrai 
religieusement, j’en veux joindre un autre que les hommes n’ont pas 
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jugé nécessaire & la sainteté du mariage, et sans lequel tu ne dois pas 
m’accepter pour époux. Ce serment, c’est de te respecter, et c'est d tes 
pieds que je veux le faire, en présence de Dieu, le jour ot tu m’auras 


accepté pour amant.’ 


The party in ‘ Jacques’ consists, besides himself and_ his 
young bride, of his confidante Sylvia (a sort of sister), and her 
lover Octave. Fernande is supplied also with a confidante, as 
an indispensable necessity. A brisk correspondence is carried 
on amongst them all, with regard to their sensations. ‘ Write 
to me all your sensations,’ is the form of asking the news, 
Sylvia is especially exigeante on this point. She is a person of 
enlightened and superior mind, and haying no belief in con- 
stancy regards Jacques’ marriage with anevileye. Her concern 
for his welfare takes the form of begging to be informed of the 
first nuance, the first grain of sand which disturbs the placidity 
of the smooth waters of connubial happiness, a curiosity he 
makes it his business to gratify; and the adorables puérilités 
of his young wife are one by one reported. But he has reasons 
for constancy which his friend has not sufficiently taken into 
account. Jacques, who ‘na étudié que amour, has been 
describing the first triumphant progress of that passion. 

‘ Mais quand il s’éteint, toute la nudité de la vie réelle reparait, les 
orniéres se creusent comme des ravins, les aspérités grandissent comme 
des montagnes. Voyageur courageux, il faut marcher sur un chemin aride 
et périlleux jusqu’au jour de la mort ; heureux celui qui peut espérer de 
ressentir un nouvel amour! Dieu m’a longtemps béni, longtemps il m’a 
donné la faculté de guérir et de renouveler mon cceur a cette flamme 
divine: mais j'ai fait mon temps, je suis arrivé 2 mon dernier tour de 
roue: je ne dois plus, je ne puis plus aimer.’—./aczues. 

Therefore as time advances ‘ Le viewx Jacques’ laments over 
mon amour, mon pauvre dernier amour’ so bitterly. At length 
Octave comes on the scene, and Fernande, to pass the time— 
for of course nobody has anything to do—occupies herself with 
the interesting new comer, under the pretence of reconciling 
him with his old love. Jacques and Sylvia are much too expe- 
rienced not to foretell, from the first, what is likely to be the 
issue of such a negociation, but for the world would they not 
interpose. It would be tyranny to interfere with the young 
wife's liberty of action. Jacques as in duty bound, conceals his 
feelings from all but his confidante, and employs his time in a 
minute analysis of his own harrowed, excruciating sensations. 

‘To our English ideas the scheme of the story is as we have 
said so infinitely absurd as in a degree to obscure its serious, 
grave wickedness. With the least possible grain of sense or 
decorum in any of the personages, there would have been 
no story to tell; but Jacques is solely occupied in fulfilling 
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his sublime réle of self-sacrifice. In his horror of the ‘ funestes 
influences des préjuges, and in Sylvia’s ‘ tsolément de toute 
considération sociale, we have such deliberate recipes for wrong- 
doing, such shutting out of honest daylight, such careful ex- 
clusion of all ordinary rules of good conduct, such a mixture 
of clear prevision of mischief and misery, with contempt for 
every safeguard, such careful separation of love from duty, 
such reverential respect for the first faint symptom of in- 
fidelity, such dcitical notions of justice, virtue, and honour, 
as can only be read to be conceived, and which certainly are 
not worth the reading. But the curious thing is, that with all 
this contempt for society, the world is the only power re- 
cognized, the only influence beyond their fancies and incli- 
nations which weighs a hair in the scale. Jacques, who thinks 
it his duty not to interfere by even a word with Fernande’s 
growing fancy for Octave, is solicitous that she should not se 
perdre. What a mysterious power is ‘Je monde’ with bad 
people! Men must, after all, have some tribunal to go to, as is 
shown when persons who hate society, despise it, and disregard 
it,—are in spite of the triple hide of self-appreciation which 
guards them from all misgiving—blighted by its opinion beyond 
the conception of minds that acknowledge a higher rule. What 
does this ‘ se perdre’ mean? What do these people lose? And 
yet this series of works is eloquent in the horrible suffering that 
the world’s suspicion or obloquy can give. Nothing irritates the 
writer so much as the natural effect on men’s minds of outrageous 
conduct ; it is one ground for hating life. It is frightful ‘ de se 
perdre, not with heaven, not for eternity, but in the opinion of 
a few commonplace neighbours and acquaintance, or a slightly 
wider circle that have not the claim to attention, of either one 
or the other; a society never alluded to but with the bitterest 
contempt. 

It is in connexion with this principle, this uniform resting on 
the world’s judgment, that we can alone understand the high 
place as virtues that she gives to vanité and orgueil: the first of 
which she places next to amour, and the last calls the true name 
for virtue. 

When Jacques sees how things are going, he thinks his duty 
lies in absenting himself and leaving his rival a clear field; 
having first turned it in his mind whether he should take his 
wife to Paris to distract her mind from its present occupation : 
but a course of naifs reasons satisfies him that things are 
better as they are. His only concern for Fernande is lest she 
should become a prey to all the terrors and all the difficulties of 
the vie sociale. He detects in Octave a fatal indifference on this 
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poittt which he proudly contrasts with his own delicate ‘ soins, 
We cannot follow the ins and outs of the story; but Sylvia’s 
letter recalling her friend to his own home which he had aban- 
doned for ever, we must extract, as illustrating the very peculiar 
estimate the author entertains of his duty, and of what con- 
stitutes real magnanimity :— 


‘ Jacques! reviens, Fernande a besoin de toi Prends courage, 
Jacques, et viens souffrir ici. Tu és encore nécessaire ; que cette idée te 
dome de la foree! Il y a autour de toi des étres qui ont besoin de toi. Et 
puis ta. vie n’est pas finie. N’y: a-t-il done rien autre chose que 
Yamour? L’amitié que Fernande a pour toi est plus forte que J’amour 
que lui inspire Octave. Tous ses soins et tout son dévouement, qui s’est 
vraiement soutenu au-deli de mon espérance, échouent auprés d’elle quand 
il sagit de toi. Peut-il en étre autrement’ Peut-elle vénérer un autre 
homme comme toi? - Reviens vivre parmi nous. Me comptes-tu pour rien 
dans ta vie? Ne t’ai-je pas bien aimé?  ‘T’ai-je jamais fait du mal? 
Ne sais-tu pas que tu es ma premiere et presque ma seule affection ? 
Surmonte V’horreur que t’inspire Octave, ce sera l’affaire d’un jour,’ 


Jacques replies that he wiii come because he feels that ‘ je ne 
mourrais pas tranquille si javais négligé d’adoucir une des peines 
de Fernande,’ But for the rest he perceives that in order to 
make her really comfortable—for she has her scruples, having 
been always a weak character—nothing remains for him but to 
put himself out of the way. He demands then of Octave if he 


is willing to devote himself to Fernande, ‘ wi consaerer sa vie ; 
and on receiving a satisfactory reply proceeds to carry out what 
he distinctly sees to be his duty. Sylvia is his confidante; he 
knows he can trust her in no way to interfere with his arrange- 
ments, a well-placed confidence for ‘ ¢’en est donc fait, ton parti 
est pret!’ is all she says.in remonstrance, 

‘ Qu’elle raime done,’ he cries. ‘ Un homme moins malheureux que mvi 
ett peut-étre trouvé loccasion de se sacrifier pour l'objet de son amour et 
d’en étre récompensé dh sa derniére heure par les bénédictions des heureux 
quil eit faits; mais mon sort est tel quil faut que je me cache pour 
mourir. . . . Car, aprés tout, Fernande est un ange de bonté, et son coeur, 
sensible aux moindres atteintes, pourrait se briser sous le poids d’un 
remords semblable. D ‘ailleurs le monde la maudirait, et, aprés m’avoir 
poursuivi de ses féroces railleries pendant ma vie, i] poursuivrait ma veuve 
ce ses aveugles malédictions aprés ma mort.’ 

He writes from Switzerland on the moment of hiding himself 
for ever in some ice crevice, and concludes with the following 
speculations on life and society, that society of which Fernande 
and Octave are henceforward to be an ornament :— 

‘Ne maudis pas ces deux amants qui vont profiterde ma mort. Ils ne 
sont pas coupables, ils s'aiment. I] n’y a pas de crime-la ot il y a de 
l'amour sincére. Ils ont de l’égoisme, et ils n’en valent peut-étre que 
mieux. Ceux qui n’en ont pas sont inutiles } eux-mémes et aux autres. 
Pour quiconque veut n’étre pas déplacé dans la société, il faut avoir 
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Yamour de la vie et la volonté d’étre heureux en dépit de tout. Ce qu’on 
appelle la vertu dans cette société-la, c’est l'art de se satisfaire sans heurter 
ouvertement les autres, et sans attirer sur soi des inimitiés ficheuses. 
Eh bien! ‘pourquoi hair Phumanité parce qu’elle est ainsi? C’est Dieu 
qui lui a:donné cet instinct pour qu’elle travaillat elle-méme 4 sa con- 
servation.’ 

In opposition to this type Jacques paints himself. one con- 
structed on a rarer model, incessantly tormented with the desire 
to advance the public good. Un apdtre, un martyr, as he is 
ealled by the one congenial spirit, Sylvia, who’ can alone appre- 
ciate his worth and comprehend the heroism of his self-sacrifice, 

These pictures of wild self-sacrifice, characteristic of all 
morbid fiction, if we can speak of them seriously, are of them- 
selves a sign of selfishness, in the designers of them, as showing 
blindness and indifference to the inborn rights of others. This 
lady delights in imagining for her women the attendance of 
some self-immolating spirit, who has no other notion in life 
than mere indiscriminating devotion. In ‘ Indiana’ this part 
is played by an Englishman, called, indifferently, Sir Brown, 
le pauvre baronnet, Sir Ralph, or simply M. Brown.” He is 
secretly devoted to his cousin, Indiana, whose heart is bestowed 
elsewhere—we heed not say, where it ought not. For the sake of 
breathing the same air, and watching over her with those heroic 
and very singular soins of which these pages are so fertile, he 
conceals every feeling, and turns even his face into a mask. 
He it is who in the end cheerfully escorts: Indiana across 
the Atlantic, after her lover has disappointed her—for the 
simple purpose of throwing himself over a favourite precipice 
solely to keep her company, and with such modesty of ‘self- 
abnegation that only in his farewell speech before taking the 
fatal leap it is discovered by the lady, that, instead of dying 
together, they may very well live together, which, on the whole, 
they think the better plan. That a story with such incidents 
could, raise its author at once into the highest favour, implies, 
of course, on her part, remarkable felicities of style and expres- 
sion, and in the public diseased appetite for morbid sentiment 
and action. A course of such reading, indeed, reduces any 
mind to a very indiscriminating state. There is a certain 
congruity and consistency of evil which reduces it to a system ; 
by degrees nothing surprises us, and, if we read long enough, 
nothing shocks us. 

The distinguished part given to Sir Brown, shows’ ‘that, 
either from her admiration of Sir Walter Scott as the, then, 
exponent of the romantic school, or from our different view of 
marriage, she expected English ympathy for her eaposé of the 
French. system. At this time she clearly entertained a more 
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favourable feeling towards the English than her subsequent 
works bear out. The horror which her principles excited here 
must soon have reached her—strange to say she was sensitive 
of such criticism—and any chance personal contact causing her 
to realize the sentiment of repugnance she had treated as a 
woman and an author, would bring about a natural change of 
feeling towards those who entertained it. In one of the lively 
passages of her ‘ Letters d’un Voyageur,’ she no doubt revenges 
herself on les silencieux enfants d Albion for some slight received. 
It suited her love of adventure, and her hardy habits, for she 
boasts of great pedestrian feats to travel mm man’s attire. 
Arriving at a hotel in Switzerland, stained with mud and dirt, 
and with an air of such questionable gentility that the servants 
tovk her for a jockey, she encounters some friends as eccentric 
in the matter of costume as herself. There is an enthusiastic 
meeting; and the innkeeper’s daughter lets fall her candle in 
astonishment, and spreads through the house that Number 13 
is invaded by a troop of mysterious, indescribable people, with 
hair like savages, and amongst whom it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish men from women, servants from masters. Very 
naturally, they are mistaken for actors. We give the passage 
as a specimen of her amusing style :— 


‘ « Histrions!” dit gravement le chef de cuisine d’un air de mépris, “ et 
nous violi stigmatisés, montrés au doigt, pris en horreur. Les dames 
anglaises que nous rencontrons dans les corridors rabattent leurs voiles 
sur leurs visages pudiques, et leurs majestueux époux se concertent pour 
nous demander pendant le souper une petite représentation de notre 
savoir-faire, moyennant une collecte raisonnable. C’est ici le lieu de te 
communiquer la remarque la plus scientifique que j’aie faite dans ma vie. 

‘ “Tes insulaires d’Albion apportent avec eux un fluide particulier que 
jappellerai le fluide britannique, et au milieu duquel ils voyagent, aussi 
peu accessibles i l'atmosphére des régions qu’ils traversent que la souris 
au centre de la machine pneumatique. Ce n’est pas seulement grice aux 
mille précautions dont ils s’environnent, qu’ils sont redevables de leur 
éternelle impassibilité. Ce n’est pas parce qu’ils ont trois paires de breeches, 
les unes sur les autres, qu’ils arrivent parfaitement secs et propres malgré 
la pluie et la fange; ce n’est pas non plus parce qu’ils ont des perruques 
de laine que leur frisure roide et métallique brave Phumidité; ce n’est pas 
parce qu’ils marchent chargés chacun d’autant de pommades, de brosses et 
de savon qu il en faudrait pour adoniser tout un régiment de conscrits 
bas-bretons, qu’ils ont toujours la barbe fraiche et les ongles irréproeh- 
ables. C'est parce que lair extérieur n’a pas de prise sur eux; c’est parce 
qu’ils marchent, boivent, dorment et mangent dans leur fluide, comme 
dans une cloche de cristal épaisse de vingt pieds, et au travers de laquelle 
ils regardent en pitié les cavaliers que le vent défrise et les piétons dont 
la neige endommage la chaussure. Je me suis demandé, en regardant 
attentivement le crane, la.physionomie et l’attitude des cinquante Anglais 
des deux sexes qui chaque soir se renouvelaient autour de chaque table 
d’héte de la Suisse, quel pouvait étre le but de tant de pélerinages loin- 
tains, périlleux et difficiles, et je crois avoir fini par le découvrir, grace au 
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major, que j'ai consulté assidiment sur cette matiére. Voici: pour une 
Anglaise le vrai but de la vie est de réussir & traverser les régions les 
plus élevées et les plus orageuses sans avoir un cheveu dérangé ’ son 
chignon.—Pour une Anglaise, c’est de rentrer dans sa patrie aprés avoir 
fait le tour du monde sans avoir sali ses gants ni troué ses bottes. O’est 
pour cela qu’en se rencontrant le soir dans les auberges aprés leurs 
pénibles excursions, hommes et femmes se mettent sous les armes et se 
montrent, d’un air noble et satisfait, dans toute l’imperméabilité majes- 
tueuse de leur tenue de touriste. Ce n’est pas leur personne, c’est leur 
garde-rohe qui voyage, et homme n’est que l’oceasion du porte-manteau, 
le véhicule de ’habillement. Je ne serais pas étonné de voir paraitre 
» Londres des relations de voyage ainsi intitulées: Promenades d’un 
chapeau dans les marais Pontins.—Souvenirs de l'Helvétie, par un 
collet dhabit.— Expédition autour du monde, par un manteau de 
caoutchouc.” ’ 


Three or four years since our authoress endeavoured to show 
that ever. on our own ground of decency and refinement she 
can teach us a lesson. It came into her mind to adapt ‘As 
You Like It’ (‘Comme il vous plaira’), to the French stage. 
But this she explains, in her preface, could not be done without 
much castigation. ‘By a strange, seemingly incomprehensible 
contrast,’ she says, ‘Shakspeare has set the divinest grace by 
the side of the most frightful cynicism :’ not only did he give 
the douce Audry to the grivois (licentious) Touchstone, but Celia 
was mismatched with the detestable Oliver, showing a blindness 
to the true nature of the marriage tie, which she, Madame Dude- 
vant, feels it incumbent on her to correct. She does it by 
rescuing Jaques from the celibacy he had marked out for 
himself, and, after a course of persecutions on her part, uniting 
him to Celia; with many other emendations necessary to 
adapt to the propriety and morality of her civilized capital. 

But to return to our semi-barbarous poet. No notice of this 
author can omit the mention of ‘ Lélia,’ the strangest, maddest, 
wickedest of her books: and more than a mention is scarcely 
admissible here. But even of this the most contrary opinions 
have been given. The ‘Quarterly,’ in an article twenty years 
ago styles it ‘a work altogether such as in any country in the 
world but France would be burned by the hangman ;’ while a 
later friendly critic, in a burst of fond enthusiasm for its style, 
pronounces it ‘alternately a hymn to the majesty of nature, 
and an elegy on the nothingness of life.” Madame George Sand 
has comments to meet both views. Her apology is that she did 
not write it for publication, a statement too improbable to be 
believed: for as a popular author, wanting money, she was not 
likely to spend so much time and thought on hidden unprofit- 
able work. In her ‘ Lettres’ her only regret for having written 
it is that she cannot write it again. She: calls it ‘]’action la 
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lus hardie:et-Ja,,plus jloyale, de,ma. vie,’ and adds, si; je suis 
aché. d’ayoir, écrit, “ Lélia,”. c’est parce que,je ne peux, plus 
l’écrire.’, , To.us § Lélia’.seems a,monstrous apotheosis of egotism 
and; satiety, made, more. revolting and. a more yiolent, outrage 
on. decency as, personified, by a woman... As:a ‘hymn,’ it isa 
wild. complaint,against. God and man, because. an. insatiate 
appetite for pleasure, and change cannot always be. gratified. 
It is Ennui clamorous andi blasphemous in its craving for excite- 
ment. Fortunately this apology for vice, this, insolent. defiance 
of revelation, is infinitely tedious., The, book,sins in that worst 
of anachronisms, impossible duration, of speech... ‘ Lelia,’ realizes 
what, seems. the Frenchwoman’s ,ideal—that, is. all the .men 
accepting her..as, their, muse, their teacher, their divinity, and 
never, wearying, of her utterances. , The, hook is -one long 
harangue....We. can assure the ordinary noyel reader that for 
half.a volume. together he might fancy, himself reading a course 
of,.Krench sermons—such grand, awful, religious words fill, each 
page...,Nor,is,it, really more entertaining because these words 
are perverted from their right meaning, and used, with a hideous 
irreverence.:,"The incidents are, the feyer-dreams, of a corrupt 
imagination—-shameless, preposterous, and revolting. Not one 
ofthe characters, possesses individuality —all are mere types and 
allegorical, personages, discussing the theory of life as egotists 
without moral sense might be expected to discuss it. 

It,is, only justice to, say.that, all her,,.works are not in this 
strain. ..Of late: years her style has worn itself-out ; and. with 
this blunted. instrument she has written some tales which affect 
amoral and didactic ‘strain ; in which she succeeds in, being dull 
and. unreadable, without impressing the reader with any..con- 
fidence; in. her,, reformation—an. idea which her life and her 
Jatest.performances, already alluded to, would effectually dispel. 
Alh the works by which her name is known are tinged more or 
less.with her characteristic opmions.,.. But in. many there, are 
eonnteracting influences: for example, in ‘ Mauprat, though the 
hero,is a young savage, and the heroine a disciple of Jean Jacques, 
there: are ;ideas.of. constancy and fidelity...In plan it may 
be.called jan imitation of Scott; and is so far the gainer, for we 
have some well-drawn, characters illustrating the period, and full 
of,a wholesome, natural interest,‘ André,’ too, though disfigured 
by,,a most gratuitous blot, is'a capital, delineation of French 
country town. life. ; ‘Consuelo’ has some’ scenes of disinterested 
feeling, besides being full of. fine. natural. descriptions, .as,, for 
instance, the kitchen garden of the priory, which for dewy 
freshness and close truth is admirab!e, and must reyive pleasant 
associations in, every reader. 
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‘ Valentine,’ ‘too, has pretty scenes of country life, lanes, and 
fields; but the story is in the author’s’ worst manner, for we 
presently are’ plunged into ‘her quarrel ‘with society; ‘which 
means really’ with any system whatever of mutual: obligations; 
with any claims of others which interfere witli our selfish desires: 
Valentine has ‘des devoirs impossibles” —though they seem 
natural and easy enough to us—which eli¢it the frank avowal 
contained in the following apostrophe :—‘ Pauvres femmes et 

auvre société ou le coeur n’a de véritable jouissance que dans 

‘oublie de tout devoir et de tout raison.’ Nothing can be more 

outrageous or ridiculous than the plot of this story as far as 
lover and husband are concerned. It is a perpetual source of 
wonder how a head of such genius and resource as Madame 
George Sand’s, could not devise something more within’ the 
province of the possible. But she has a passion for equivocal 
situations ; there is a fascination to her in a certain low range 
of ideas, and’ a singular monotony of fancy in one department. 
The scenes which are peculiarly her own are such as no right 
taste or feeling can tolerate, and which can only interest by 
corrupting and vulgarizmg both; and the distinctions and 
delicate embarrassments which dignify them to the author are 
of too subtle a nature to be understood by, much less to redeem 
them to, the reader. For instance, Benedict, the peasant lover 
of Valentine, whose timidité and other virtues are so highly 
extolled, resolves to shoot her husband on the wedding-day, but 
is withheld just short of the act by the consideration, What would 
become of Valentine without husband and without lover? What 
good would the death of one do her, if she could not have the 
other? Who knows even if she would not curse the assassin of 
the husband she could not love? She, so pure, so pious, so 
upright, so honest, would she understand the sublimity of so 
wild a devotion? This Benedict throughout is a young ruffian 
precisely after the author's mind,—a sneaking, eavesdropping 
bully, a very natural product of her system, for love has made 
him so. The following is a fair specimen of the love-making 
of these tales generally. It should be explained that instead of 
shooting the husband, which circumstances prevented, Benedict 
had shot himself, but not mortally. Valentine had visited him 
in his cottage, and reconciled him to life. <A frightful scar 
remained: this scar and the identical pistol he reckons on as 
his powers of persuasion. She is sitting with her sister, who is 
in their secrets, when he presents himself. 

‘*< Valentine,” reprit-il, “n’essayez pas avec moi ces feintes puériles qu’en 
dit étre la grande défense de votre sexe; nous ne pouvons plus nous 
tromper lun Vautre. Voyez cette cicatrice! je Temporterai dans la 
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tombe! _ C’est la sceau et le symbole de mon amour pour vous, -Yous ne 
pouvez pas croire que je consente 4 vous perdre ; c’est une erreur trop 
naive pour que vous l’admettiez. Valentine, vous n’y songez pas!” 

‘©Tl prit ses mains dans les siennes. Subjugée par son air de résolution, 
elle les luiabandonna et le regarda d’un air effrayé. . . . . ** Neme cachez 
pas vos traits,” lui dit-il,.“‘et. ne craignez pas de voir en face de vous le 
spectre que vous avez retiré du tombeau! Vous l’avez vonlu, madame ! 
Si je suis devant vous aujourd’hui comme un objet de terreur et d’aver- 
sion, c’est votre faute. Mais écoute, ma Valentine, ma toute-puissante 
maitrosse, je t'aime trop pour te contrarier; dis un mot, et je retourne 
au linceul dont tu m’as retiré,” En méme temps, il tira un pistolet de sa 
poche, etle luimontra. ‘‘ Vois-tu,” lui dit-il, ‘‘c’est leméme, absolument 
le méme; ses braves services ne l’ont point endommagé: c’est un ami 
fidéle et toujours i tes ordres. Parle, chasse-moi, il est toujours prét.” . . . 
‘*Oh! rassurez-vous,”’ s’écria-t-il d'un ton railleur, en voyant ces deux 
femmes, piles d’effroi, se reculer en criant; “ne craignez pas que je com- 
mette incon yéniance de me tuer sous vos yeux: je sais trop les égards 
qu’on doit aux nerfs des femmes.” — Valentine. 


Such arguments the authoress thinks irresistible. ‘Je ferai 
ce que vous voudrez,’ cries Valentine, ‘ je perdrai mon Ame a 
jamais, s'il le faut pour sauver votre vie.’ 

In ‘Le Secrétaire Intime,’ she seems to think it an excellent 
subject for fancy to represent a woman voluntarily exposing 
herself to every evil surmise and base construction for no reason 
or purpose whatever, from mere love of the illicit—that she 
shall seem in the wrong whether she is really so or not, and 
gratuitously provoke ‘la fange du scandale’ from preference for 
the disreputable. 

‘Metulla’ is a little romance in which society is depicted 
precisely as the authoress would have it; but she cannot prove 
that the world, especially the female world, would be the gainer, 
for there old age is a ar tes in a sense in which it cannot 
be as matters now stand. Matrons retain some consideration, 
whatever becomes of ‘la taille, ‘le teint, ‘la jeunesse ;’ 
but Madame Dudevant’s heroines play a very poor part after 
thirty, or at best, in some exceptional case, haunted by panics 
and misgivings, after forty. We are always left to imply that 
their wisest, most sensible course, is to make a sort of suttee of 
it, choosing their own time to do the act with dignity and ¢éelat. 
Not the derogation of all the commandments can reconcile 
every difficulty ; for the only constancy she has any notion of, 
in a highly advanced state of civilization, lasts so long as 
there is no change for the worse in its object, and not a moment 
longer. In her semi-barbarous peasant world, where ‘le sombre 
ehristianisme ’ still reigns, she now and then allows some relics 
of faith and love to show themselves. 

» One point in this whole series has struck us as matter for specu- 
lation: How is it that with this writer’s undoubted powers, with 
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her force of intellect, originality, vigour and grace of style, and 
fearless probing into the strongest, most passionate emotions, 
she is never pathetic;? Our feelings are never moved.. However 
unhappy her people are, we never suffer with them. We should 
say it 1s impossible to care what becomes of her prime’ fa- 
vourites on whom she has lavished all her art. It does not do 
simply to say that they are too bad to care for, because in 
fiction we often profoundly pity bad people. We remember 
thinking the scene very pathetic where the Corsair finds his 
dead Medora. The want lies, we believe, in the deep-seated 
immorality of the author’s own system—in its practical i ear 
in its ignoring of conscience—in the utter base inconstancy which 
she attributes to human nature. We do not see how pathos can 
exist, whatever misery there may be, without submission to a 
superior Power, without recognition of a moral law. We pity 
people in trouble and anguish in proportion as there is conflict, 
conflict of feeling with prineiple, conflict of sorrow with resig- 
nation, conflict of memory with conscience, or simply conquest 
of self in the recognition of a great suhadinhoatanhea there is 
loss and sacrifice in holding it. If we know from the nature 
of things that there can be no struggle, no resistance ; if things 
must take a certain, inevitable course, we leave people to fight 
it out as they can. Our interest is dead, or consists only in the 
cold study of passion, rage, and disappointment, in their psy- 
chological aspect as mere phenomena. Mere headstrong pas- 
sion, whatever suffering it brings in its train, has no power over 
our tears. 

We speak of English readers, to whom we ought: perhaps to 
confine this view, for the satirist of the Parisians has said that 
every woman in France has wept over ‘Indiana.’ It is not 
virtue itself, but the homage to, the recognition of something 
holy and divine, which, in witnessing trial and suffering, are 
essential to awaking our sympathy. We have a standard of our 
own; we require that the actors in the scene before us shall 
be subject to the same law. 

George Sand’s characteristic sentiment is of a kind which 
we trust and believe must ever remain repugnant to British 
nature. Perhaps she had an impression of this when she 
denied ‘Sir Brown’ the gift of tears. Certainly nothing can 
be less moving, nothing indeed more odious than the perpetual 
flow of tears which mark these pages in connection with the 
oceasion of them, and the weak, whining selfishness which lies 
at their source. And, what is curious, the men cry most. 
Perhaps it is the office of garde malade, which she states in 
‘Elle et Lui’ to have been her peculiar vocation through life, 
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which has given her this experience’; as certainly 'it is ‘egotism 
whieli betrays her into such false and ‘turbid’ éxpression. For 
example, in that story, Laurent is at her—that is, ‘Thérdse’s— 
feet, laménting’ his ex¢esses (those excesses for which she has 
sacrificed herself to’* saver sq “pauvre dame’), atid we ‘are ‘éx- 
pected to feel with hin, as he'exclaims—""" : : 
ict Oui, j'ai Tivresse, & triste ce qu'il parait,, ét on. m’a dit quiavant) hier 
dans, cette, débauche.a Montmorency, j’avais déclamé des. choses tragiques 
ayec ime emphase aussi effrayante que ridicule. Que voulez-vous donc 
qué je dévienne, Thérése, si vous ‘n’avez pas pitié de moi ? “ “ Certes, j’ai 
pitié, nion pauvre énfant,” dit Thérése, ‘en Tui ‘essuyant les yeue avec 'son 
mouchoir ; i‘mais & quoi cela peut;il-vons servir?”’ 
"Or her men ‘weep for ‘sympathy ; her heroine perhaps confide 
to, some susceptible youth that’ her lover néglects her, and’ ‘the 
two weep together. “The victim to this’ susceptibility does’ not 
mind who sees hin on his knees, talking of his’ blood’ and ‘his 
life, his souwffrances and affreuse doulew;'any more than’ when 
despair comes, and ‘2 tombe a ses pieds et y roule avee désespoir :’ 
people aré no more ashamed of these emotions than they are of 
anything else. ‘There is from beginning to end a total absence 
of reserve ; and’ men and ‘women ‘without reserve, whosé life is 
passed in singing and ‘crying the changés of' je t'aime, m’aimes- 
tu? want something of being men and women at all. 

And this is the conclusion to which, we think, the thoughtful 
reader must arrive—that Madame Sand and her school do not 
depict human nature at all. We have two natures—one in com- 
mon with the brutes, relating solely to our private individual 
inclinations, the other, which belongs to us as men. Now her 
nature, as illustrating her theories, is never human, and her 
quarrel with society is, in fact, with its human nature; that 
whole course of thought, feeling, and habit which belongs to us 
as a community, and which sets bounds to the development of 
that other part of ourselves, which she alone recognizes. All 
those qualities which distinguish us as members of one great 
family, constitute us brothers, compel us to consider the public 
good, she repudiates under the term society. They are an ex- 
ternal tyranny and bondage ; she will not own them as an integral 
part of man. And as she will not recognize our public duties, 
the mutual dependency of man on man, all that is condensed in 
the divine precept of love to our neighbour; as she will claim 
for each man the right to work out his particular tendencies, 
irrespective of their effect on others—it follows that conscience 
has no place in her system, for conscience is the arbiter between 

self and others. Right and wrong give place to pleasant and 
repugnant. So far is she consistent, so far is conscience not a 
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recognized principle,.that we do not remember a single instance 
of remorse in, her writings; no;case of vice brought, to bay, of 
the: mind forced to,a bitter, retrospection, Nae her sym- 
pathies go. against. the sinner. , Thus, when she treats of the 
concerns of society, which does acknowledge these powers, no 
wonder that she shocks. our feelings—she jas lost the, elue to 
them. She refuses to see any fundamental law in the insti+ 
tutions she’ attacks; she’ sports ‘with the’ most’ sacred ‘social 
obligations, without a conception that they are part ‘and pareel 
of humanity. The indissoluble bonds of human fellowship are 
with her mere arbitrary.chance associations+-there is no adhe, 
sion or cement in them.’ Philosophy is'to hew down the social 
fabric, like a;child’s house of cards, , Religion and morality have 
withstood more formidable attacks; we, are not afraid for the 
permaneiey of our. institutions, or that their sanctity shall suffer 

iminution in the public.mind, But, any, system, that, sets, off 
temptation in, a _, plausible form, and ; invests vice with the 
dignity of a theory, maybe dangerous. to the individual, and 
must be so, if, yielding to the enchantment, he lets his judg- 
ment sleep. We. cannot, therefore, allow the foreign literature 
that inculeates these principles to, take, its. place, on our, book- 
shelves or haunt our boudoirs without. a. protest and a warning, 
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BEN JONSON: HIS LIFE AND WORKS.* 


ol to union of the names of Benjamin Jonson and William 

Shakspeare commenced in their lifetime and has not been 
divided by death. The country gentleman, who in King 
Jameés’s days owned any books at all beyond a Bible, Treatises 
on Falconry and the Chase, or a summary of Acts pertaining to 
a Justice of the Peace, ranged the folio of Jonson’s plays beside 
the first or second folio of Shakspeare’s. The templar who 
hautited the taverns and theatres of the capital coupled 
their names in his discourse. They were the two presiding 
a at the Mermaid Tavern. Fuller and Milton celebrate 
them as the Dioscuri of the English stage: and when the 
Restoration reopened the theatres, this ‘par nobile fratrum,’ 
like the inseparable Telamon and Teucer of the ‘ Iliad,’ still lead 
the van of that goodly company of stage-poets which begins 
With Marlowe and ends with Shirley. 

Yet the combination is peculiar, and conceals some material 
discrepancies both in the persons themselves and their writings. 
It does not indicate literary copartnership, like that of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, for Jonson and Shakiniéats never joined 
forces in the same play, though Shakspeare and Fletcher occa- 
sionally worked in couple, and Jonson, both in his dramas and 
his’ masques, had sometimes partners. The bond between 
them went no further than a common admiration of each 
other’s genius. In all other respects they agreed to differ. 
Which of their opposite paths was the more felicitously chosen 
we shall presently inquire: but since their real contrast is less 
generally recognized than their nominal union, and is, in many 
respects, curious and instructive, we shall survey it by way of 
preface to some account of Jonson and his works. 

First, then, notwithstanding the blending of their names, our 
acquaintance with their lives is very dissimilar. Of Shakspeare 
we know little more than that he was born, married, wrote 
plays (even this has recently been called in question), saved 
money, and died. Of Jonson we know much more than of any 
of his contemporaries, who did not inweave their names on public 
events, more indeed than of most persons who have not been 
their own chroniclers, or entered the name of Boswell on their 
list of friends. Shakspeare, may be said to have outlived envy. 





* 1, Poetical Works of Ben Jonson. Edited by Robert Bell. 
2, Annotated Edition of the English Poets. J. W. Parker. 1856. 
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By universal consent he was called ‘the gentle Shakspeare,’ and 
his supremacy as a dramatic poet was acknowledged before 
he had written half the plays which bear his name. Jonson 
as he waxed in years waned in popularity. He was ‘satirized 
and libelled by his brethren, in the craft, and he paid, them 
liberally in their own coin. ‘The spectators who flocked to 
‘Julius Cesar’ would not tolerate ‘Catiline’ or ‘Sejanus;’ 
and the disappointed poet told them, in very rugged verse, 
that they were beasts and fools. Pens have been dipped in 
gall over Jonson’s as well as over Shakspeare’s remains. Gif- 
ford espoused with true editorial zeal the quarrels of Benjamin 
and his tribe, while Steevens and Malone paint him as a breed- 
bate and backbiter. Shakspeare’s enemies it is scarcely possible 
to discover. His shafts are so generally aimed that the names 
of their original butts are lost or scarcely discoverable. Neither 
learned nor simple have made up their minds whether Shak- 
speare, before his connection with the stage; were a lawyet’s 
clerk, a school-usher, a scapegrace who made his native town 
too hot to hold him, or merely an imprudent youth who 
aggravated difficulties, inherited from his father by an early 
marriage. But neither simple nor learned doubt that Jonson 
passed through nearly as many transmutations as Christopher 
Sly—that he was by birth a clergyman’s son; by education a 
Westminster scholar; by transmutation a bricklayer, then a 
soldier, and lastly by pean a stage-poet. The abstract and 
brief chronicle of his life, as imparted by him to Drummond ‘at 
Hawthornden, contains all needful details, and is supported by 
good external evidence and much consistent tradition. The 
elder and greater of this pair of poets, notwithstanding the 
unwearied pains of his editors, we must always behold in a glass 
darkly : of the younger we possess a portrait but little damaged 
—a Holbein or Vandyke somewhat the worse for weather, thie 
housemaid’s broom, or ordinary wear and tear. 

Nor was there less discrepancy between his and his compeer’s 
theory of dramatic art. It is needless to say that in this apert 
also Shakspeare surpassed Jonson as much as he excelled him 
in moving the passions, in delineating female character, in easy 
humour and genial eloquence. To Shakspeare, indeed, Jonson 
awarded praise with a liberal hand: but he walked not in his 
ways: he carped at or browbeat nearly every one who did so ; 
he struck out a path of his own and took credit to himself for 
this sullenness and singularity. We shall presently attempt to 
show that his genius was lyrical and not dramatical; that the 
masque was his proper region ; and that in tragedy and comedy, 
with two or three striking exceptions, he had the use of his left 
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hand only;;, In. masque: and/song the current-of his fancy flowed, 
freely,.or he: profitably.invested)in. their eccentric: maze. the 
stores.of learning which he had hivedup.,;| In seriousor humorous 
dramas, if much, reading did not: make, him) mad, it, rendered 
him: incurably ‘peryerse,;,and ;he,sinned- with the less éxeuse, 
because,; although.‘ doctus - sermonis- utziusque lingure,’\, he 
emulated Seneca, oriat best the logomachies of Euripides, instead 
of Sophioeles or, Adschylus: } In. their.respective dealings with life 
manners and (poetry, Shakspeare.and.,Jonson stand,; to, each 
other; in, very similar relation: to. that, which jis:apparent be- 
tween; Chaucer and; Gower. |; Gower. conceived | that verse.could! 
not, be, too. fully fraught, with ‘learning ;: that, books were, more 
instructive than,,the iying ,world,;,,and that -he who, from 
his: study surveyed mankind: was; more likely! to. understand 
them than, he. who,studied -them ‘in, the! field; the, harbour, 
or the market-place. Chaucer, on the other}:hand;! after 
serving -a | long apprenticeship to, the-Norman. trowueurs, | dis- 
carded them in riper years; and; embodied. im: his: Canterbury; 
Pilgrims the, experiences of.{a: long and. active. life., .Gower 
“i manibus; non. est,’-hardly, in, ithe, hands :of}.the. curious’; 
Chaucer, ,»when; on ..English - ground, | jis. the,-representative : of 
an,age. . The: one is a select,and dull acquaintaice, whom. 
we respect for his years; and. his) learning; : but ,»whese: conver- 
sation, produces an ‘exposition to sleep’, the other is:an-d¥er- 
welcome: friend, whose approach we. hail, whose; departuré/we 
regret. Gower has embedded. in his |‘ Confessio Amantis ’! three 
or four stories that. are: still readable ;: Jonson: has written about 
adomany plays that can be. read, with, complacency.; Beyond 
these limits each of them is very tolerable and not to be:erdured. 
Shakspeare | and: Chaucer |go hand)in jhand in their everlasting 
attractions:. and if, the :one }command: the largér share.of 
applause, it, is :perhaps as much owing. to. the ‘form as) to the 
worth. of, his writings. Of. all kinds of. fiction the drama, is the 
most interesting: even the most perfect descriptive eloquence 
falls short of the charm. of the acted scene. .: Inthe; ‘Canterbury 
Tales’ we have a rich dramatic mine: in Shakspeare the ore is 
drawn forth, smelted and fused ‘in «living» moulds. But in 
Jonson’s hands we have neither the pure oré’nor the perfect 
statue: ‘his best workmanship is an: amalgam. of: metals: gold, 
brass,-and iron supported ‘on. feet of clay: | itinp rediet 
«dn the foregoing comparison we: have no 'intention:of denying 
Jonson’s::real merits... We believe that: he: thwarted—his own 
genius. bya vicious ‘theory, and that although he must: always 
have isat at Shakspeare’s feet, ‘he might, with’ less perversity, 
have stood on a leveli with Ford; Fletcher, and :Massinger: “The 
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peo fact:of:his constant ‘association with Shakspeare in /¢ommon 
parlance ‘and: repute, ‘argues ‘the’ impression’ which he: made at 
the time;‘and-which he has preserved! sinee:' | As‘a man he-is in 
many respécts ‘interesting. His learning was' remarkable :in«'a 
learned age: he associated'-with men. whom ‘their! own times 
accounted: great) in ‘arms’ and’ arts, arid whoséniames posterity 
will ‘not let die. .' He, ‘like his naniesake ‘Samuel; fought’ his: 
life-battle ‘bravely. Like him, too, though fone’ to! take vand 
give offence, he was ready to forgive and to’ make: atonement. 
For his ‘personal, ‘as taueh ‘as for ‘his: literary: merits,’ we think 
his character will ‘repay: a brief notice, and’ if we ‘repeat an‘oft-’ 
told tale—for “oe Jonson: has ‘more’ than! one excellent 
biographer—we will endeavour by a new arrangement ‘of i¢ire 
cumstances, or by independent comments upon: them, to impart 
to-our record of his’ life and works as much novelty as the sub- 
ject adinits of. Big-loaisat ot To 
The family of the Jonsons was of Scottish origin. His grand 
father was’ a landowner in ‘Annandale, whence ‘he ‘temoved "to 
Carlisle, and was subsequently taken into the; service of King 
Henry the Eighth. *Payde'to John Johnson [se], master: of the 
kjng’s barge, for ‘serving the king’s highness,’ and ‘also ‘for! the 
rent'of a house at Westminster,’ * where the henxmen (pages) 
lye’ is an entry in the Privy Purse expenses for 1529232) 9 
The son of the barge-master, and the‘ poet’s father, suffered: 
in Mary’s reigna long: imprisonment, probably on the ‘then usual 
ground of’ religion, and finally was mulcted of his estate. .) Per 
secution did but strengthen his attachment to his opinions, and 
after his release he became’ agrave minister’ ofthe Gospel,’ 
equivalent, in‘ the phrase of the time, to one who-leid, with 
Bishop ‘Hooper and his’ party, the doctrine and discipline: of 
Geneva. The losses incurred at that period ‘religionis ‘ergo’ 
were often as fatal to poets'as the proscriptions of the’ triumvits 
to Tibullus and Virgil; and Ben Jonson, comparing ‘m after-life 
his own poverty with the forfeited lands of his ancestors, may 

justly have applied to himself the complaint of Propertius, 

#5. in tenes 'cogeris ipse Lares: A OW 
Nam tua quum multi versarent:rura juvenci, 

“Abstulit excultas, pertica tristis opes.’ ; ol 
Benjamin Jonson came into the world about a month after 
his father quitted it. He was born in the icity of Westminster+< 
seemingly a corner of the barge-master’s estate had escaped .cbn- 
fiscation—in the year1574. He was acéordingly ten:years junior 
to his: great: contemporary ‘Shakspeare, but his friend Donne, 
‘my Dean of St. Pauls,.as King James: was::wont ‘to ‘call ‘his 
metaphysical: chaplain, was born about the same: time: The 
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humous infant was probably the son of his father’s old age, 
ence he may have been christened Benjamin by his widowed 
mother, with perhaps a reference, in her low estate, to Benoni, 
the child of sorrow. Such an allusion would be in keeping with 
a godly household and with the fashion of the time. Fuller 
says that he ‘found him a little child in Hartshorne Lane, near 
Charing Cross,’ and adds that ‘though he could not trace him 
to the cradle, he could fetch bim from his long coats.” In 
somewhat less than two years after her husband’s death the 
widow married again. The yet inarticulate-speaking Ben was 
fortunate in his stepfather. He was a master mason, able 
and willing to afford schooling, and, in due time, ‘Jonson 
minimus’ conned his horn-book and traced pothooks and 
hangers in a school-room annexed to the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. Born within the city and liberties of West- 
minster, ‘the free grammar school’ founded by Queen Elizabeth 
was open to him, and he became not the least illustrious among 
the ‘Alumni Westmonasterienses.’ Camden, the antiquary, was 
second master of Westminster School, at the time when Ben 
opened the first page of ‘ Lilly’s Grammar ’—none other being 
permitted to be used in royal or chartered seminaries of learniag. 
The accomplished tutor quickly discerned the promise of the 
scholar, doubtless stimulated his talents at the time in the 
mode recommended by Solomon, and was his constant friend in 
both the good and evil days of his manhood. Of Camden’s care 
Jonson was not oblivious. In his Epigrams, written a whole 
generation afterwards, he addresses the now aged Orbilius as— 

‘Camden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 

All that I am in arts, and all T know, 
(How nothing’s that), to whom my country owes 
The great renown and name wherewith she goes,’ &c. 
And in the Dedication to the comedy of ‘Every Man in his 
Humour’ he tells his ‘most learned and honoured friend’ that 
he is ‘none of those that can suffer the benefits conferred upon 
his youth to perish with his age.’ 

How long Jonson remained at Westminster, and whether he 
ever kept terms at Cambridge is very uncertain. He who com- 
municated so freely to Drummond, at Hawthornden, the inci- 
dents of his early life, would hardly have concealed from him 
the fact that his name was inscribed on the boards of Trinity or 
St. John’s College, especially in days when two-thirds of his 
brother playwrights were entitled to affix B.A. or M.A. to their 
names. Jonson was by no means indifferent to distinctions: and 
his silence on this head, therefore, renders it probable that 
when he quitted school he was apprenticed to his stepfather’s 
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trade. Tradition asserts that some of the bricks now imbedded 
in the walls of Lincoln’s Inn were laid by Benjamin Jonson; 
that he wrought with a trowel in his baad and a book in his 
pocket; that his biting wit kept his fellow-workmen in awe; 
and that in this ungenial employment he was discovered by his 
tutor Camden, and rolidvied by Sutton, the founder of the 
Charter House. He told Drummond that ‘he could not endure 
the occupation ;’ the fiend was at his elbow, whispering, ‘ Via, 

ood Master Benjamin, rouse up a brave mind and run. He 
took the fiend’s advice. Drums and fifes were in Jonson’s 
seventeenth year parading the streets of London to raise 
volunteers for the war in Flanders, and some crimp or serjeant 
persuaded him to fling aside the trowel and trail a pike. In 
the Low Countries he demeaned himself like a bold London 
prentice. He killed in single combat an enemy in the 
sight of both armies, and bore back his ‘spolia opima’ to the 
Hollanders’ trenches. Apparently soldiering was not to his 
taste, since he served in only one campaign. Yet he reverted 
to his career in arms with satisfaction, and many years after- 
wards, in his Epigram addressed ‘To True Soldiers, he wrote, 
perhaps with an allusion to Captain Bobadil :— 


‘Strength of my country, whilst I bring to, view 
Such as are miscalled captains, and wrong you, 
And your high names: I do desire that thence 
Be nor put on you, nor you take offence. 

I swear by your true friend, my muse, I love 
Your great profession, which i once did prove : 
And did not shame it with my actions then, 

No more than I now dare do with my pen. 

He that not trusts me, having vowed thus much, 
But’s angry for the captain still; is such.’ 


It is not impossible that the Flemish wars entailed on Jonson 
two serious evils—chronic disease and the love of strong drink. 
The scurvy raged fearfully in the camp at Ostend, and his face 
in later life was seamed by a scorbutic humour; nor can the 
virtues of ‘burnt brandy in the trenches, under a Dutch fog, 
have been an original discovery of Corporal Trim’s. 

- It is scarcely possible to imagine any one fallen lower in 
fortune than was Benjamin Jonson at the moment of his return 
to England. As a runaway apprentice he was in peril of the 
law and the Lord Mayor. As a self-discharged soldier he could 
not claim a pension, even had wounds or length of service en- 
titled him to one. Seemingly, like Falstaff’s surviving recruits, 
he was ‘for the town’s end, to beg during life.’ London. and 
the country swarmed at that time with ‘masterless men’ to 
an extent that frequently demanded the attention of govern- 
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ment, since these ‘ commoners,’ as, they.,were;called, were.active 
thieves. no. less..than, sturdy beggars; and, like, the, old soldier 
who scared.,Gil ;Blas: and his mule, ‘accompanied ‘Have. pity, 
sit, with.‘ Stand and. deliver, .Ben has.sketched this order, of 
the,moon’s minions, in his Brainworm:--) > 


Ad — please you change a few crowns for a very éxcellent good 
hiade here? £/am‘a ‘poor: gentleman, a soldier: one that, in the better 
state. of oa fortunes, scorned -so./mean a, refuge. haye been. @ poor 
seryitor py sea and Jand;any time these fourteen years; and followed the 
fortunes of the best commanders in Christendom. I was twice shot at 
the taking of Aleppo, once at thé relief of Vienna: a gentleman slave inthe 
Pallies thrice, where I was most dangerously shot’ ih the head; through 
both the thighs;| and yet, being thus maimed, Iam void of maintenance, 
noftiing left, me but my scars, the noted marks,of my resolution.’ 


‘Phe corps he joined, though ‘not ‘beggars’ by’ calling, were, 
nevertheless; {vagrants inthe ‘eye of the law. He became a 
Strolling” player : oyhep soles the usual infelicities of that'pro- 
féstion, without having perhaps the elastic ‘temperament: that 
variquishes the lot of "he day by the hopes of the ‘morrow. 
Grabbe’s description ‘of 'the}tribe' is applicable to all ages, and 
to all nations, from the time when Plautus turied a’ handmill 
to that when: Edmund Kean trudged with his knapsack: from 
Exeter to’ Bristol, 


‘Sad happy race! soon raised and soon depressed, 

Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest ; 

bet Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain, 

aye Not warned by misery, not enriched ‘by gain; 

UOT Whom justice pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 
Who ‘cheerful looks assume, and. play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off eare,'and‘m the mimic pain 
Of tragic woe, feel spirits light and: vain, 
Distress and hope—the mind's, the body’ 8 Wear, 
The man’s affliction, and the actor’s tear ; 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress.’ 


{ 


“he publications of the Shakspeare Society and other ,con- 
tributions. to the history of. the, stage euable us to, peep behind 
the curtain) at the aetor’s condition in ‘Ben. Jonson's days..,..As 
yet, indeed, there, were, no female performers, and therefore, 
in, its. most, interesting, compartment, our picture is, a. blank. 
he; group displayed is, composed, with a few. exceptions, of 
sorrowful, figures. It; contains some self-sustained or ha pily- 
sityated,,men.|,. The , greatest actor of his day, Edward 
he, who/,. by ,,. his ;,-impersonation; .. of. Faust, and Barabhee 
perhaps cherished the sacred, spark jin) Burbage, and. made 
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hin ‘capable’ of Richiird ‘and’ Shylock; ‘was the most - pros 
perous manager’ ‘dlso;' feasted “nobles and prelates’ at~ “The 
College ‘of God’s* Gift,’ his ‘own’ noble foundation; ‘and ‘was 
deemed meet’ to have for his second’ wife the daughtér «of 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s:' The greatest’ poet of ‘his day died 
full. of honours, though. not.,years, at. Stratford... But,..when) we 
have! set -aside: these and- a few other:names; we come uj 
aHogarth picture, wherein'sudden joys and’ ‘sudden griefs 
alternate—a ‘chaos: of’ extrémes ‘that’ Lucian’s “or .“ Lesagé’s 
encil. can alone describe,., Writers. whose passion or tenderness, 
in the: midst. of their. coarse..or rugged scenes, ‘still command 
terror-and pity; sell: themselves for’ pittances of: ‘five ut ae 
week: flaunt amoéng the’ gallants’ of St. Paul’s Walk in “hat 
and feather, in ¢loaks.of |‘ eremeysine passimented with silver,’ 
but,before.v little month their. brawery; is,.in." pawn: ; their 
draughts of ‘rich canary, sparkling sherry,’ are. exchanged 
for|;a;.cup.of, thin ale:, and humble letters indited tothe 
manager for the loan of'a few shillings: to; keep; life(in: wife 
and ehild,ior to rescue bed and table; from the, grip of a! buffs 
jerkined  varlet, ty g of 
(Mr. Hinehlowe’ (Henslowe: we; now spell. the; name), writes | poor 
Nathaniel Field, actor and author, ‘you understand; our; unfortunate 
extremitie, and I doe not thincke you so void of Cristianitie, but that you 
would throw so much:money into the Thames as wee request now of you, 
rather than endanger s0 many innocent! lives. You. know ‘there is xl. 
more at least to be:reeeaved) of you for the play.: We desire ‘you to lend 
us vl. of that; which shall beiallowed to you, without which we cannot 
be bayled, ner: I; play-any more till: this be dispatch’d. It ‘will lose you 
xxl. ere the end of; the: next weeke,; besides:the hinderance:of the next 
newe play. Pray; sir, consider our: cases ‘with humanity,'and now give 
us cause to acknowledge you our true friend in time of neede. We have 
entreated Mr. Davison. to deliver: this! note, as well-as toiwitness your 
love as our promises, and alwayes acknowledgement to be ever, 
‘Your most thanckfull and loving freind, 
‘Nat, FIexp.’ 
This supplication is further, subscribed by no Jess a person 
than ‘Philip Massinger. Even under favourable circumstances 
the position of the actor was not @ ‘dignified, hardly a respectable 
one. * Because I act kings and ‘heroes,’ said Le Kain, ‘Tani 
a hero and “a king.’ Yet it was’ diffieult to hold’ this’ ‘faith 
when ‘the bear-garden’ rivalled in attractions the theatre, and 
the’ players trudged ‘behind ‘the | property’-waggon, uticertait 
whether the: worshipful the mayor would grant or deny them 
the use of an inn yard. © And: many of’ ‘these stray-waifs “of 
the ‘world wrote M.A: after their names, had been” gently 
nurtured and ‘liberally educated, “sat at! good men’s tables,’ and 
been where bells knolled to church: 95 ii9¢ 
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- How long, or to what degree Jonson was compelled to drink 
of this cup of bitterness he did not confide to Drummond, nor 
has any tradition told. We learn, indeed, that his first essays 
as’an actor were made at the Curtain Theatre in Shoreditch, 
and that they were not successful. It is possible, indeed, that, 
as in Shakspeare’s case, his disqualifications for the stage have 
been exaggerated. Drink and disease had not yet swollen 
his person or reddened’ his complexion. ‘He was’ (in his 
twentieth year), says Aubrey, ‘of a clear and fair skin? and 
the Duchess of Newcastle, ‘the eccentric Margaret,’ vouches for 
the qualities of his voice and delivery. ‘I never, she writes, 
‘heard any man read well but my husband; and I have heard 
him say, he never heard any man read well but Ben Jonson ; 
and yet he hath heard many in his time. He had in him 
gifts that speedily relieved him from the casualties of the 
player's life. Then, as now, the theatres created a considerable 
demand for literary labour in writing, altering, adapting, and 
transcribing plays; and Jonson, in whom the critical faculty 
surpassed the inventive, could render ‘yeoman’s: service’ in 
revising and retouching manuscripts for Alleyn or Henslowe. 
His ‘addycions to Jeronymo,’ called afterwards ‘The Spanish 
Tragedy,’ display far more power and pathos than will be met 
with in any of his entire plays, and lead us to surmise that 
Jonson was seldom more profitably employed than when thus 
furbishing other men’s metal. In 1596, however, he wrote his 
name on a title-page of his own. In that year Henslowe’s 
company performed ‘The Comedy of Humours,’ which two years 
later was recast and entitled ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ the 
scenes and dramatis persone being happily transferred from Italy 
to England. Yet this cannot have been Ben’s only production, 
since Meeres in his ‘ Palladis Tamia,’ published in 1598, ranks 
him with Marlowe, Peele, Shakspeare, and some others, ‘as the 
best in England for tragedy.’ It would appear, indeed, that 
his purse was still lean, since about this time Henslowe lends 
him five shillings, and Dekker, in his ‘ Satiro-mastix,’ hints that 
his theatrical wardrobe was of the scantiest, ‘You borrowed 
Roscius’ (Alleyn’s) cloak to be mad in.’ 

Acting well or ill, mending other men’s work, or doing 
his own, Jonson, towards the end of 1598, came into great 
trouble. Angry words had passed between him and a brother 
actor, one Gabriel Spenser: and a duel ensued. In such affairs 
Ben really was an awkward customer. Again he killed his 
man, although his opponent brought to the fray a sword several 
inches longer than that which Jonson wielded. He had little 
cause to plume himself on this second victory. This while he 
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bore off no spoils, but was himself badly hurt in the arm, and, 
as he says, ‘ brought near the gallows,’ being thrown into. prison 
on a charge of manslaughter. There a Romish priest conyerted 
him to the ancient faith. In due time he became again a Pro- 
testant, and for this variableness has been roughly handled. by 
some who think that they never honour Shakspeare so much as 
by picking holes in Benjamin’s coat. Yet neither selfish nor 
worldly ends can haye moyed Jonson to this departure from 
his father’s faith. On the contrary, at this particular moment, 
1593-4, nothing can have been more likely to irritate his judges 
against him than the renunciation of it. For just then all 
Protestant England was incensed at certain real or alleged 
plots, emanating from the party of Rome, against the life of 
their beloved Elizabeth; and several seminary priests were then 
lying in prison charged with designs to poison her. At sucha 
moment conversion may have been honest, but cannot haye been 
prudent. 

To whose influence Jonson owed deliverance from prison is 
unknown: perhaps his case, when examined, lost somewhat. of 
its gravity. He was not the challenger: his adversary had 
dealt unfairly ; and duels, though unlawful, were common at a 
time when every gentleman carried rapier and dagger, and 
looked on a fencing-master as indispensable as a chaplain. We 
suspect that manager Henslowe did not lend his actor-author a 
helping hand in his straits. In a letter, addressed to his son- 
in-law Alleyn, dated September 26, 1598, he writes: ‘I have 
lost one of my company, which hurteth me greatly, that is 
Gabriel (Fpenses), for he is slain in Hoxton Fields by the 
hands of Benjamin Jonson, bricklayer. Now Benjamin had 
not laid a brick for nearly eight years, but he had written one 
if not more plays, and, according to Meeres, was already coupled 
in reputation with Marlowe, Peele, and Shakspeare, ‘The 
designation accordingly savours, in our opinion, of policy on 
Master Henslowe’s part, and the supposition is strengthened by 
an entry in his diary, later than ‘the bricklayer’ letter, yet 
previous to Jonson’s trial. ‘Lent unto Shaw and Jewby, to 
lend unto Mr. Chapman on his book, and two acts of a tragedy 
of Benjamin’s plot, 37.’ Clearly good Master Henslowe, who 
came to be one of the churchwardens of St. Saviour’s parish 
some years later, thought it not wholesome for him to be 
familiar just then with ‘ Benjamin, a bricklayer.’ 

We have the authority of Mr. Samuel Weller for saying that 
whenever folks are in particular trouble they rush from their 
homes and eat oysters. But there is another remedy for 
sorrow, to which those who are ‘perplexed in the extreme’ 
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often resort.' They’ ‘take a wife. Jonson may have tried 
oysters first, but he certainly married about this time. The 
marriage, though there were sons and daughters, ended in 
separation. Mrs. Benjamin, her husband told Drummond, was 
‘honest, and a good housewife, but had a shrill tongue and 
a good notion of using it.’ For thrift she had doubtless occa- 
sion: and it was probably all on one side, for when Jonson kept 
house for himself, in' his widower’s estate, both butcher and 
vintner had a good time of it. 

But if Ben were a rugged spouse, and his partner uncon- 
genial, they appear to have been tender parents. Twice 
affliction visited their dwelling, bereaving them of a son and 
daughter, whose untimely deaths are recorded by the father’s 
pen. The girl died in infancy, and the epitaph composed on 
that occasion shows that Jonson was still a member of the 
Romish Church. 


‘Here lies to each her parent’s ruth 
Mary, the daughter of their youth ; 
Yet all heaven’s gifts being heaven's due, 
It makes the father less to rue. 
At six months’ end she parted hence 
With safety of her innocence ; 
Whose soul heayen’s Queen, whose name she bears, 
In comfort of her mother’s tears, 
Hath placed amongst her virgin-train : 
Where while that, severed, doth remain, 
This grave partakes the fleshly birth, 
Which cover lightly, gentle earth !’ 


The boy had time to entwine himself around his father’s heart ; 
and Jonson’s utterance of grief reminds us of Southey’s when 
his darling Herbert was taken from him. 


‘Farewell, thou child of my right hand, and joy: 
My sin was too much hope of thee, lov’d boy: 
Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate on the just day. 

O, could I lose all father now! for why 

Will man lament the state he should envy? 

To have so soon ’scaped world’s and flesh’s rage, 
And, if no other misery, yet age! 

Rest in soft peace, and ask’d, say, here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry: 

For whose sake henceforth all his vows be such, 
As what he loves may never like too much.’ 


These ‘seven years’ wrought an important change in Jonson’s 
fortunes. Shakspeare, it is said, and we are willing to believe, 
lent a helping hand to ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ now trans- 
ferred to nglish yr and in 1599 it was followed by the 


comedy of ‘Every Man out of his Humour.’ This was, in our 
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opinion, the ;first;,step'in Jonson’s downward) career,-.,Henee- - 
forward; he selected: subjects of temporary fashion and interest 
as [the:-groundwork for the. displays, of; his. humour instead 
-of resorting: :to thosd, qualities. of mind, which, however, they 
may vary with: cireumstances, belong to universal. nature, and 
are» therefore’ permanent; ini themselves and, matters-of interest 
te -‘ald,men. Honedfortard Jonson, pleasing only:a ‘section. of 


the public,/and irritated by, the ‘cool or hostile reception of, his 
plays, assumed a defiant and arrogant; tone towards -both 
spectators and critics :-— 


‘Ex illo fivere ac retro sublapsa referri 
Spés Danaum; fracte vires, aversa des mens.’ 


noc 


- The epitome of the characters prefixed to this comedy shows 
the author’s curious infelicity in preferring abstract humours ‘to 
concrete life. The descriptions are shrewd and pithy, but ape 
much better fitted to essays like Overbury’s ‘ Characters,’ or 
Bishop Earle’s ‘ Microcosmography’ than to a portrait of manners 
instructive and amusing to all times. Had Shakspeare dealt 
generally in Don Adriano de Armados, his comedies, like those 
of Jonson, would have been’ shelved as literary curiosities, not- 
withstanding much good and beautiful writing, a great deal of 
wit and humour, and abundance of sententious aphorisms. The 
following sketches of, some; of the dramatis persone in this 
comedy may suffice ‘to show fhe author’s aberration from the 
right path :— 


‘ Puntarvolo,, a Xain-glorious knight, over-Englishing his travels, and 
wholly consecrated to singularity; the very Jacob’s staff of compliment ; 
a sir that hath lived to seé the revolution of time in most of his apparel. 
Of presence good enough; ‘but: ‘so ‘palpably affected: to his .owm praise, 
that for want-of;flatterers he commends himself to the floutage of his 
own family. He deals. upon returns and strange performances, resolving, 
in spite of public derision, to stick to his own particular fashion, phrase, 
and gesture. 

‘ Sordido, a wretched; hob-nailed, chuff;, whose recreation is reading of 
almanacs; and felicity, foul weather., One that never prayed but for a 
lean dearth, and ever wept in a fat. harvest. 

‘ Sogliardo, an essential clown, brother to Sordido, yet so enamoured 
of the name of: a gentleman that-he will have it,,though he buys it. He 
comes up every term to take, tobacco;and see new motions. He is in his 
kingdom when. -he.,can, get himself. into company where he may be well 
laughed at.’ 


Yet ‘Every Man. out of his, Humour’ was well liked by Queen 
Elizabeth, and, Jonson, was. now. rising..in the world. Some 
plays acted, about this time, among them. one entitled ‘The 
Scot’s Tragedy,’ are: mentioned,in, Henslowe’s journal,, but. were 
mot included by Jonson in the first. folio of his, collected works. 
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We next come to ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’ (1600), a strange medley 
of classical mythology and personal satire. It was acted 
at Blackfriars by the children of the Queen’s chapel, and is 
dedicated ‘To the special fountain of manners—the Court.’ 
Jonson’s face was now evidently turned to the sun. This 
‘comical satire’ however, as he termed it, was too pungent 
and personal to be well liked. His brother playwrights, and 
more especially Marston and Dekker, took umbrage at passages 
in it which they conceived to be aimed at themselves, though they 
did not whet their arrows against its author until he had aggra- 
vated the offence by the direct attack of ‘Poetaster, or the 
Arraignment.’ With ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ began that indiscreet 
display of arrogance and self-assertion which exposed Jonson to 
so much obloquy and pyrene at the moment, and which even 
now grates on the ears of readers not predetermined, like editor 
Gifford, to see in Jonson only the perfect man and the upright. 
In the prologue he says that ‘his muse 


¢—.. shuns the print of any beaten path ; 
And proves new ways to come to learned ears: 
Pied ignorance she neither loves nor fears. 
Nor hunts she after popular applause, 
Or foamy praise that drops from common jaws: 
The garland that she wears, their hands must twine 
Who can both censure, understand, define 
What merit is: then cast those piercing rays, 
Bound as a crown, instead of honotred bays, 
About his poesy: which, he knows, affords 
Words, above action; matter, above words.’ 


In the epilogue he defies the audience :— 


‘To crave your favour with a begging knee 
Were to distrust the writer’s faculty. 
To promise better at the next we bring, 
Prorogues disgrace, commends not any thing. 
Stiffly to stand on this, and proudly approve 
The play, might tax the maker of self-love. 
I'll only speak what I have heard him (the author) say, 
‘* By *tis good, and if you like ’t you may.” ’ 





Marston and Dekker had not kept secret their dissatisfaction 
at ‘Cynthia’s Revels, and accordingly Jonson, whose soul was 
ever in arms and eager for the fray, attacked them directly in 
‘The Poetaster, or the Arraignment.’ Into this piece the author 
poured gall and learning in nearly equal proportions. Cesar 
and his courtiers are depicted with the grace and intimacy of one 
nurtured on Virgil and Horace, while some of the shafts aimed at 
Crispinus (Marston) and Demetrius (Dekker) are borrowed from 
the quivers of Lucian and Juvenal. Small critics have carped 
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at the anachronisms of the unclassical Shakspeare—the ‘sea- 
coast of Bohemia, Aristotle cited by Hector of Troy, the clock 
in Macbeth, and the existence of a university at Wittenberg in 
the days of Hamlet the Dane. The anachronisms of the clas- 
sical Fon are less venial and more astounding. A Roman 
citizen in ‘ Poetaster’ talks of andirons and cushions for the 
arlour window-seats, and his wife comes in ‘with whalebone 
dice and a muff. This, indeed, is a trifling fault in com- 
parison with the bad taste of turning an entire satire of Horace 
into a scene of the play, and causing Virgil to read a portion 
of his Fourth Aineid ‘done into’ very bald ‘ English.’ Jonson in 
this comedy overshot his mark and really got into the scrape in 
which Horace fancied himself when he wrote 


‘Sunt, quibus in Satira videor nimis acer et ultra 
Legem tendere opus.’ 


He had borne hard upon the army and the law, and his play 
was prohibited by authority. To the gown and sword he offered 
an apology, and his ‘virtuous and worthy friend, Mr. Richard 
Martin,’ to whom the ‘Poetaster’ is dedicated, made his peace 
with the Master of the Revels. But he was not forgiven so 
soon by authors and actors, and Dekker replied to the Satire by 
a counter-attack entitled ‘Satiro-mastix, or the Untrussing of a 
Humorous Poet.’ If the rejoinder be less humorous, it is quite 
as bitter as the original arraignment: and Jonson felt that he 
had now received a home-thrust, since he proposed to address 
himself in future to the serious muse— 


and since the comic muse 
Hath proved so ominous to me, I will try 
If Tragedy have a more kind aspéct ; 
Her favours in my next I will pursue.’ 





Marston was subsequently reconciled to Jonson, and in 1604 
dedicated to him the fine, though unequal play of ‘The Malecon- 
tent.’ Satire for satire, however, was not the only product of 
this pretty quarrel between the brother-bards, since Jonson 
cudgelled his respondent in requital for ‘Satiro-mastix,’ and 
Marston reviewed ‘Sejanus’ with an asperity of which neither 
Dennis nor even Mr. Gifford need haye been ashamed. 

With ‘ Sejanus’ we commence a new era in the poet’s career. 
An aspirant to dramatic honours brought Mr. Garrick a comedy, 
and was informed by the courtly manager that his genius did 
not lie in that vein. A tatigelty was then tried, and meeting 
with a similar response, the bewildered Caledonian asked, ‘Then 
whar the deil, mon, does it lie ?? Jonson’s vein did not lie in 
tragedy. ‘Sejanus,’ in its original form, was acted at the 

2F2 
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Globe'in'' 1603, met with opposition, was withdrawn’ from the 
stage, recast, reproduced, and crowned’ with success. Let no 
modern manager, however ‘smit with the love’ of revival or 
classical tragedy, imagine that ‘Sejanus’ would now repay the 
cost of togas or canvas representing the forum and senate-house 
of Rome. It is such a tragedy as Seneca might have composed 
and Lucan applauded. It is shistorts in verse. It can be read: 
but it might be acted by puppets as effectively as by men and 
women. It is Tacitus and Suetonius Englished. The lines-in 
it are laboured, the verse moves slow. The dramatis persone 
have no individuality—what Tiberius speaks might as well be 
spoken by Sejanus, who again might change parts with Silius or 

acro without damage to the interest of the scene. ‘Hach 
single sentence,” says an excellent critic on Ben Jonson, ‘might, 

erhaps, have been uttered by the person to whom it is ascribed 
in the play; but not one of the characters would have uttered 
all that is written down for him. The entire dialogue wants 
fluctuation and relief. The great master-spirit of imagination, 
which fuses and moulds everything to its purpose, and which 
produces force and character, consistency and harmony, from 
meagre facts and shapeless materials, is not, there.’ The same 
remarks apply to ‘ Catiline,’ but in stronger measure, since it is, 
in every respect, inferior to ‘Sejanus.’ 

We shall now pass over a period of some years in order to 
embrace in one view the principal dramas of Ben Jonson. In 
1605 appeared ‘Volpone, or the Fox ;’ in 1609, ‘Epicene, or 
the Silent Woman ;’ in 1610, ‘The Alchemist.” The first and 
third of these comedies are generally and justly considered the 
author’s master works. they manifest superb resources of 


observation, learning, eloquence, and wit. Yet they are better 
suited to the closet than the theatre, and excite more wonder 
than mirth. In the coherence and regular evolution of its plot, 
‘The Alchemist’ towers above all Jonson’s comedies. Coleridge 
pronounces this play, the King Q&dipus of Sophocles, and 
‘Tom Jones’ to be ‘the three perfect plots ;’ and in construct- 
ing’ his ‘dramas Ben appropriated an advanté ge which most of 


his contemporaries denied themselves. They dramatized popu- 
lar stories or local traditions, shaping them to their ends: he 
invented his plots ab ovo ad mala. The advantage was dearly 
purchased. It is competent for a novelist to strain and keep 
alive the reader’s attention from the first to the last page of 
his narrative. Reading is a slower process than hearing: much 
that can only be hinted in a scene can be told in a chapter, and 
in case of doubt or relaxed interest, the reader can turn back to 
the line or the moment when his attention flagged. But’ the 
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dramatic, writer, enjoys no such privileges, the, spectator, no, such 
leisure. For the triumph of the one and, the enjoyment, of the 
other,, clearness , and , rapidity .are indispensable. conditions, 
There is, no, compensation for. a halting, obscure, or tedious 
plot. There is, no, resumption of companionship, if the poet 
and his audience outstrip or lag behind each other. ,, Here, then, 
isa, direct, privilege in a story partially, familiar to the spectator. 
He can meet the author half way; he can see in, part, and 
prophesy in part, supplying from memory the, possible /acune 
or obscurities of the scene. Perhaps the plot of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ is one of the least probable in all dramatic history, 
The cohesion between the action at Belmont and the action in 
Venice is slender, There might have been a comedy, of Portia 
and her suitors. There might have been a tragedy, of Antonio 
and his creditor. What likelihood is there that Antonio and 
Co. should have been so hard up as to be unable to borrow for 
three. months from some Christian firm the small sum of 
three thousand ducats? Why should the particular object. of 
Antonio’s hatred and. contempt have been of all the Jews, in 
Venice the one chosen to accommodate him.. Was there, not 
Cush, a wealthy Hebrew of the tribe, who really found part. of 
the adyance, and whom the Christian is not said to: have struck 
or spat upon? Did ever father, being of sound, mind and capable 
of making a will, saddle an only daughter with such conditions 
as that of the easkets? Brabantio charges Othello with, the 
practice of magical arts, because his daughter preferred to the 
curled darlings of her nation a thick-lipped negro: but, Portia’s 
father, of his own accord, exposed his wealthy and, beautiful 
heiress to the chance of being, whirled off to Morocco. by a 
dark-yisaged Moor, a heathen who had probably five or six 
wives already. Then is it likely that the duke and his council 
should. have been so entirely legum imperiti as, not, to, have 
known of the law of Venice which rendered Shylock’s bond 
waste paper? or that a girl in her, teens should have suggested 
to Dr. Bellario a quibble which had escaped his long experience 
in the great art and mystery of ect a jury? And yet, 
when it is represented, who complains of these inconsistencies, 
or yawns oyer ‘The Merchant of Venice’ as he would probably 
awn over the carefully. planned and developed ‘Volpone,’ 
The ‘Ballads of the Jew,’ the noyelet of ‘The Three Caskets,’ 
had prepared Shakspeare’s audience for the fable, and left 
them leisure to sympathize with the passion, humour, and 
poetry of its scenes. Whereas, in “spite of the sequences, in 
‘The Fox’ or ‘The Alchemist, there is an under-current. of 
dramatic improbability, and, what is, still worse, of positive 
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repulsiveness. To exhibit a cripple fit only for a lazar-house, 
burdened with 

‘Feigned cough, his phthisis and his gout, 

His apoplexy, palsy, and catarrhs ; 


to carry us through whole acts of simulated blindness, deafness, 
lethargy, 


‘ Sans eyes, sans ears, sans teeth, sans everything ;’ 


to surround the impostor with hoary legacy-hunters, having 
really the diseases which he feigns; to make his bosom friend 
a parasite, his attendants a dwarf, a eunuch, and an herma- 
phrodite ; to interweave with these presentations of disgust and 
improbability, licentious love and the humours of a travelled 
blockhead and a talking shrew; to cause the arch hypocrite 
to destroy the work of years by ‘negligence fit for a fool to fall 
by’—make up, notwithstanding the originality and careful 
manipulation of the story, such a chaos of impossibilities as 
leaves us only cause for regret that so authentic a genius as Ben 
Jonson should have so much mistaken its path and powers. 
Like ‘The Fox,’ ‘The Alchemist’ turns upon a confederacy 
of cheats against gulls gaping to be made rich. The latter 
comedy, notwithstanding some powerful writing in the early 
part of ‘ Volpone,’ is the better of the two. It is more probable, 
infinitely less repulsive. Its characters are more life-like; it 
is better constructed, and the poetry is of a higher order. The 
dreams of Sir Epicure Mammon afford Jonson opportunity for 
the display of his deep and curious learning. He piles up 
visions of wealth and luxury with such force and variety that 
the reader almost resents the incredulity of Pertinax Surly, 
and consents for the moment to credit the Eldorado. ‘It is, 
says Charles Lamb, ‘as if Assyria strove with Egypt’ in prodi- 
gality. ‘The Silent Woman’ is tedious as a whole, unsatis- 
actory in its catastrophe, but truly humorous in some of its 
scenes. ‘The controversy between the supposed divine and the 
canon lawyer is a remarkable anticipation of Moliére’s dialogue 
between the Aristotelian and Platonic jurists in ‘ Monsieur 
de Porceaugnac,’ and in the character of Morose, Jonson has 
improved a sketch by Lucian into a portrait which Munden 
would have effectively embodied. Jonson’s reading, indeed, 
was more active than his invention. In Mrs. Otter he repro- 
duces the fine lady of Juvenal, who took herself to "pieces on 
going to bed, and put herself together again on rising from it. 
‘She takes herself asunder’ (her husband, a credible witness in such case 


is our informant), ‘ still when she goes to bed, into some twenty boxes; 
and about next day at noon is put together again, like a German clock; 
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and so comes forth, and rings a tedious alarum to the whole house, and 
then is quiet again for an hour, but for her quarters.’ 


About the time of the first appearance of ‘ Sejanus’ (1603), 
Ben Jonson rose in the scale of society, and may therefore be 
presumed to have passed the line of debt, privation, and 
manager Henslowe’s advances on account. He then began to 
frequent the Mermaid Tavern, where he met Shakspeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Selden, Carew, Donne, and others, 
whom he celebrated in his epigrams, and found congenial to 
his learned and witty soul. ‘The Mermaid, if not the oldest, 
is, in virtue of the wits who congregated there, the most famous 
of clubs, and since club-life in London has, ever since ‘the 
things seen and done’ at that tavern, materially affected our 
national literature, we shall take leave to peep through the 
doorway, and scan for a few moments the Deipnosophists then 
and there assembled. The father of clubs was Socrates. For 
we reck not of those Spartan sussitia, or evenings not at home, 
when old and young herded together with the formality of a 
college hall. Dull, starveling affairs they must have been, 
where every member brought his portion, neither more nor 
less, and liable to be inspected by a policeman; where the old 
men, instead of passing the bottle and telling stories of their 
youth, preached, like so many water-drinkers, to the young, 
and where the young, in place of song and chorus, listened, or 
were supposed to listen, to the sermons of the old. Neither 
should we have much cared to belong to a Roman club. Those 
patres conscripti never did anything in moderation. Either they 
were wholly engrossed with the eating and drinking, like 
Trimalehion, or they discussed knotty points in law, grammar, 
and philosophy, like the company at Cicero’s villas, or the 
savans at the board of Aulus Gellius. The revels of Alexandria, 
with Antony in the chair, possibly came nearer the mark, 
for though the triumvir was a rude soldier, Cleopatra was a 
marvellous witty lady, and liked to see everybody about her 
chirping and merry. It is to be feared, however, that the con- 
versation on these occasions was not of an improving sort, and 
that the gentlemen, towards the end of the night were under 
the table. Cur & convivantibus exulat philosophia? is a per- 
tinent question. We would combine philosophy with good 
fare. This secret was known to Socrates. He never discoursed 
better than after the chimes in any Christian country would have 
been sounding the small hours. No amount of drink affected 
him—not even of the heady wine of Cyprus—‘the particular 
port’ of the old world. Long after the rest of the Platonic 
club had begun to speak thick, long after they had become 
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incapable of distinguishing between the right and wrong reason, 
and ‘when’ they perhaps saw four instead of two horns toa 
dilemma, Socrates remained cool as the snow on Mount Othrys, 
and clear as the Heliconian stream. And then what company 
he gathered around him! ’ There was the ‘all-accomplished 
St. John’ of Athens, Alcibiades: the Shakspeare of Athens, 
Aristoplianes : there was’ Plato, with the front of Jove and’ the 
intellect of Pallas: there was young Captain Xenophon, whose 
destiny it was to prove Persia permeable to invasion, and farm- 
ing in Arcadia a good speculation: there was Isecus, the leader 
of the Athenian-bar: and Glaucon, the John Mill of Attic politi- 
eal economy. ‘All these and more came flocking’ to these 
feasts of reason and these flows of soul. Nor did club-hfe expire 
with Socrates. It was too fervid a spirit for a cup of hemlock 
to quench. |Our records are lamentably defective, and we must, 
therefore, pass at once over some centuries, even to the suppers 
celebrated by Athenzeus, though with better materials we might 
pérhaps show that none of ‘the four great sects—Porch, Garden, 
Academy, or Lyceum—came behind their Socratical exemplar, 
either in their philosophy or their potations. In the first place, 
then, we believe that to translate Deipnosophists as it is some- 
times rendered, the ‘banquets of wise men,’ is an injury, if not a 

ositive calumny. What a banquet of merely wise men would 
* is shown by Plutarch in his stupid treatise on the Supper of 
Philosophers, or by Lucian in his tract entitled ‘Centaurs and 
Lapithe.’ In the one we fancy ourselves at a visitation dinner 
with an archdeacon in the chair; in ‘the other to be guests at 
the Curly Badger in the Borough, assisting to settle the stakes 
after a fight or a rat-hunt. Deipnosophists is defined, and rightly, 
by that excellent lexicographer, the Dean of Christ Church; to 
mean ‘ persons-learned in the mysteries of the kitchen.’ No club, 
whether it sat in the Peireeus or in Pall Mall, better earned the 
name. * Much of their discourse is given to the art of eating and 
drinking : and when meats, sauces, and wines have been sufti- 
ciently discussed, the Deipnosophists, or contrivers of suppers, 
pass'on to the kindred topics of the ornaments of a banquet, 
flowers, perfumes, anecdotes, and songs. We do not pretend to 
award the palm to either of these clubs—‘detur pulcriori, 
Perhaps the society at the Mermaid Tavern was equal to 
either or both of them, though in the fifty-second degree of 
latitude it may have been inferior in the accessories of | the 
banquet, flowers, fresh air, and rooms looking on the Salaminian 
bay or'the harbour of Alexandria. ‘Tapestried hangings and * 
sea-coal fires, however, are no ordinary elements of comfort ; 
and ‘though ‘a London fog: may’ often have enwrapped the 
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tavern, there was light, warmth, wine, and wit indoors. It 
stood in Bread Street, and the club is believed to. have been 
established by Sir Walter Raleigh, Good cheer and conversa- 
tion. were the sole object of such and similar associations in, that 
age. Neither Tudor nor Stuart sovereigns would have looked 
with an eye of fayour on a Brooks’s frequented by Pym and the 
Puritans, or a Carlton by Strafford and the Cavaliers... The 
number and names of its members are imperfectly known; 
but it is as certain that Ben Jonson and Shakspeare were the 
leading spirits at the Mermaid Tavern, as that Samuel Johnson 
and Burke were the twin lights at the Turk’s Head. . Our 
knowledge of the interior of the Mermaid Tavern is confined 
to the names of its most illustrious frequenters, and. of these a 
few only have been recorded. We, may infer that its founder, 
the all-accomplished Raleigh, was. the chairman, and , that 
Shakspeare’s friend, Southampton, was occasionally present. 
Theology, learning, law, poetry, and the drama. had. their 
representatives in Donne, Selden, Carew, Chapman, Shakspeare, 
and Jonson, but ‘vate carent sacro’ there was no Boswell to 
chronicle their transactions.. Fuller alone has afforded. us. a 
glimpse of these symposia, and often as the passage has been 
quoted, we will once more transcribe it, as the only extant 
voucher for the Transactions of this illustrious society. 


‘Many were the wit-contests betwixt him (Shakspeare) and Ben Jonson, 
which two I beheld like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of- 
war. Master Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learning; 
solid, but slow in his performances. Shakspeare (like the latter) lesser 
in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, and take advan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention.’ 


Of Ben singly, Fuller, in another place, says: ‘His. parts were 
not so ready to run of themselves as able to answer the spur ; 
so that it may be truly said of him, that he had. an elaborate 
wit, wrought out. by his own industry.’ Selden, if we may 
judge from his ‘Table Talk,’ was the philosophic Burke of these 
meetings; Donne, from his sermons and his verses, we may 
suppose to have been as ingenious and obscure as Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge ;, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Carew, from their, good 
birth and high connexions, to have been the Beaucleres of the 
club, and the myriad-minded Shakspeare, as eloquent and mete- 
oric in his discourse as Addison is reported to have been when 
half-way advanced into a second bottle of Burgundy. 

But inthe; seventeenth century, no less than in the nine- 
teenth, society moved westward, and after Shakspeare’s and 
Beaumont’s deaths in 1616, the meetings at the Mermaid 
Tavern broke up. Sir Walter Raleigh. was a prisoner in the 
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Tower; Donne, now in orders, may have deemed the symposium 
unbefitting the pursuits of a divine; while Carew and others, 
the juniors of the society, may have felt themselves unequal 
to the task of representing the wit and wisdom of earlier days. 
Jonson now migrated to a tavern in Fleet Street, where his 
supremacy was undisputed. The house went by the unsavoury 
name of the Devil Tavern, St. Dunstan pulling the fiend by 
the nose being its sign, and St. Dunstan’s Church, which was 
nearly — having doubtless suggested this effigy to the 
original Boniface. Here, in the great room called ‘ the Apollo,’ 
Ben held a kind of court, and drank canary before lawyers from 
the neighbouring Temple; poets bursting the shell with virgin 
plays or madrigals; Oxford and Cambridge graduates exchang- 
ing the decorum of their schools and chapels for ‘a gaudy day’ 
in London, and well-acred country gentlemen, to whom an 
evening spent in such worshipful society would be the event 
of their bueolical lives. On a board in this room, under a bust 
of Apollo, were inscribed in gold letters the celebrated ‘ Leges 
Convivales, and in it were sealed the tribe of Ben, the few whom 
Jonson honoured with the appellation of ‘sons,’ the many who 
aspired to sit at the feet of this right learned and witty Gamaliel. 
The number of his friends, distinguished either for birth, political 
fame, or literary abilities, is extraordinary. He, has addressed 
no fewer than fifty-six epigrams to people of quality. Silver, 
in the days of Solomon, was little accounted of and poets, in 
the days of Ben, were as silver in comparison with the royal 
and noble personages whom he addresses in complimentary 
verse. The Rules, couched in scholarly Latin, were wholesome. 
It was enjoined that every one, not a guest, should pay his own 
score ; that the waiters should move swiftly and ithe that 
members should drink in moderation, but talk as much as they 
would, provided always that they did not displace the mirth 
by argumentation, or intrude occasional verses, but leave a 
margin for song. Boisterous demeanour was inhibited ; neither 
glasses nor chairs should be broken, and reporting of conversa- 
tion to the world without was punished by expulsion. It would 
seem that the ‘rights of woman’ were not disregarded by these 
learned and jolly Thebans; for there is the following clause in 
one of the rules—‘ Hruditi, urbani, hilares, honesti adsciscuntor : 
nec lectee feemine repudiantor. Last and not least—for he was a 
good portly man and a merry—was Simon Wadloe the land- 
lord, the original hero of the good old song, ‘Old Sir Simon the 


King.’ 
The fortunes of Jonson rose rapidly after the accession of 
James I. The proper vein of his genius was then discovered. 
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Him. both court and city preferred to design a pageant for the 
reception of the king into his southern capital, and it then 
appeared that he had ‘simply the best wit of any man in’ 
Brita for such employments. So long as James lived Ben 
had no competitor in devising masques and revels, and for a while 
all went on smoothly between him and Master Inigo Jones, 
the mechanist and scene-painter. He showed also a generous 
temper in forgetting his feud with Dekker, the Crispinus of the 
Poetaster, and admitting him to copartnership in ‘ King James's 
entertainment in passing to his Coronation.’ 

In the present day we have perhaps nearly reached the 
limit of stage-decoration, and surrounded the Shakspearian 
drama with accessories that would have amazed the poet him- 
. self, all compact of imagination as he was. In Jonson’s days 

the wardrobe of the theatre was scanty, its furniture was mean, 
and scenery did not exist. Pomp and prodigality were reserved 
for masques and interludes, but on them they were lavished 
with a profusion that would have contented Mr. Charles Kean 
himself. 

An account of Jonson’s numerous masques would far exceed 
our limits, though the gems of poetry embodied, and the in- 
structive pictures of manners contained, in them well deserve a 
separate notice. As a sample, however, of the imaginative 
character and sumptuous decoration of these entertainments we 
will give an abstract of the ‘ Masque of Blackness,’ since, if we 
may judge by the ee of it, it must have been un- 
exampled and unsurpassed in the art of stage upholstery. This 
entertainment was composed, as the author himself informs 
us, at the express command of the Queen (Anne of Denmark), 
who desired to appear with the fairest ladies of her court 
in the guise of negresses. Fétes to Mrs. Beecher Stowe hide 
their diminished heads before such homage to the ebony por- 
tion of Eve’s daughters. Here was an entertainment at which 
Thomas Clarkson, though he was a Quaker, and William 
Wilberforce, though he accounted theatres Satan’s synagogues, 
might have sat with complacency. Fortunately for the curious 
in decoration the getting-up of the old masques is minutely 
described. The particulars of the scenery, costumes, and learn- 
ing bestowed upon them being recorded after the manner 
of recent prefaces to Mr. Kean’s playbills. For the learning 
Jonson says: ‘Pliny, Solinus, Ptolemy, and of late Leo the 
African, remember unto us a river in Aithiopia, famous by the 
name of Niger, of which the people were called Nigrite, now 
Negroes; and are the blackest nation of the world. This river 
taketh spring out of a certain lake, eastward; and after a long 
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race falleth into the western ocean.’ . Next, for the scene: ‘There 
was drawn a landscape consisting of small. woods, and here and 
there a yoid place filled with huntings: which, falling, an 
artificial sea was seen to, shoot forth, as if it flowed to the land, 
raised with waves, which seemed to wave, and in some places the 
billows to break, as imitating , that, orderly disorder which is 
common in nature, In front, of this sea were placed six tritons, 
im moving and sprightly actions, their upper parts human, save 
that their hairs were blue, as partaking of the sea colour; their 
dernier parts fish, mounted above their heads, and all varied in 
disposition. Behind these a pair of mermaids—between which 
two great sea-horses pe forth themselyes—upon their backs 
Oceanus and Niger advanced.’ Then for the costume; ‘The 
attire of the masquers was alike in all, without difference, the 
colours azure and silver, but returned onthe top, with a,scroll 
and antique dressing of feathers, and jewels, interlaced with 
ropes of pearl; and for the front,ear, neck and_ wrists, the 
ornament was of the most choice and orient pearl; best setting 
off from the black.’ 

Let it not be supposed that the queen and her twelve ladies 
begrimed their faces with burnt cork, like Christy’s Minstrels. 
The mask of black velvet was then as. common.as black patches 
in the ‘ Spectator’s’ days. 


‘ All hail, the richest beauties on the earth!’ 


says Moth to the ladies in “Love’s Labour Lost ;’ to which com- 
pliment Chamberlain Boyet replies— 


$ Beauties no richer than rich, tuffata ;? 
and: Romeo marks their colour m his words':— 


‘ These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair.’ 
Henrietta and eleven of her, ladies represented the ‘Daughters 
of Niger, attended by so many of the Oceanide, which were their 
light-bearers. 

‘All this’—and much more, for we are compelled to abridge 
the pomp and circumstance of this solemn show—was ‘ Master 
Inigo Jones’s design and act.’ An admirable contriver of 
‘spectacle’ he must have been, and in, the more intellectual 
part of the entertainment he had a worthy yokefellow. In 
*‘Comus’ and the ‘Faithful Shepherdess’, only can be found 
songs as beautiful, or fancy as graceful as those of Jonson’s 
masques. 

Matters, however, did not always. run smoothly with Ben even 
with Angustus for a patron. He had an unhappy knack. of 
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etting into trouble from the days when he smote Gabriel 

penser in Hoxton Fields to the days when great Buckingham’s. 
star began to pale. Jonson joined with Chapman and Marston 
inthe composition of the comedy of ‘Eastward Ho. No 
Lord Chamberlain at the’ present moment would notice or 
prohibit a harmless jest or two at the expense of the Scots; but 
the king or his Master of the Revels scented treason in the play, 
and raised as great a hubbub in the matter as if the author had 
produced on the stage Sir Pertinax Mac-Sycophant, or Sir 
Archy Mac-Sarcasm. Their alarm betrays the ,uneasiness of 
their position. The better James was known by his southern 
subjects the less he was esteemed by them: the more Scots 
crossed the T'weed the worse was their welcome on the banks of 
the Thames. Titles, pensions, lands, and goods were, the English 
thought, lavished on a flight of northern locusts, who ‘soaked 
up the king’s countenance, his rewards, his authorities,” The 
passage which gave such offence is found in some editions only 
of the play, and may have been foisted in by the performers. 
In it the Scots are said ‘to be dispersed over the face of the 
whole earth: but there are no greater friends to Englishmen 
and England, «when they are out on’t, than they are ; and for my 
part, I would a hundred thousand of them were there (Nova 
Scotia), for we are all one countrymen now, and we sliould find 
ten times more comfort of them there than we do here.’ 

Jonson, was not, in. the first, instance, ‘arrested, but jas his 
colleagues were sent to prison, he held himself bound to accom- 
pany as. It was said that their ears and noses were to be slit ; 
for our ancestors were of opinion that a great moral lesson was 
taught by people with imperfect features. | Interest, however, 
was made in their favour: the obnoxious passage was expunged, 
and they were set free, ras and unbranded. Jonson 
celebrated their liberation by a banquet, at which Selden and 
Camden were present, and among the guests sat the poet’s aged 
mother: Hitherto we havé held no clue to her character; but 
now, on the strength of an accredited story, we may account her 
among‘ strong-minded women.” For after drinking her ‘son’s 
health, she produced a packet marked ‘arsenic,’ and told him 
that had he been curtailed of his fair proportions, she meant to 
have put it into his wine, after’ taking a similar dose herself. 
Neither the chance of a nosé in ribbons, nor of “the powder as 
before, deterred Jonson from putting satire into his plays. 
Shortly afterwards he and Chapman’were once more in trouble 
for a similar cause. The name of the play, and the nature 
of the‘ offence are, in this instance, known. Nothing, indeed, 
came of it. Jonson had'a friend at court in Cecil, Earl of 
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Salisbury, whom he celebrates in his sixty-third epigram, and 
again ‘Upon the Accession of the Treasureship to Him’ in the 
following lines :— 


‘ Not glad, like those that have new hopes or suits, 
With thy new place, bring I these oanty fruits 
Of love, and, what the golden age did hold 
A treasure, art; contemned in the age of gold. 
Nor glad as those, that old dependents be, 
To see thy father’s rites new laid on thee. 
Nor glad for fashion; nor to show a fit 
Of flattery to thy titles ; nor of wit. 
But I am glad to see that time survive 
Where merit is not sepulchred alive ; 
Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 
And not to dangers ; when so wise a king 
Contends to have worth enjoy, from his regard 
As her own conscience still the same reward. 
‘These, noblest Cecm, labour’d in thy thought 
Wherein what wonders see thy name hath wrought: 
That whilst I thought but thine to gratulate, 
I have sung the greater fortunes of our state.’ 


The year 1616 was a mournful epoch in Jonson’s life, since it 
was the death-year of his friends Beaumont and Shakspeare. 
From the charge of —- towards the latter Ben has been 


sufficiently defended, though it is surprising that he who so 
nobly commemorated the prince of poets should ever have been 
thought to require an apology. Reeognition of merit in others 
was Indeed one of Jonson’s virtues ; and if he liked not Sydney’s 
‘Arcadia’ or ‘Spenser’s stanza or subject’ his dislike is at most 
an error of judgment, and not a proof of malignity. Bitter and 
sarcastic, surly and self-asserting he could be, as his epigrams 
and his plays testify ; and it suited the Shakspeare commentators 
of the last century to represent him as prone to detract, swift to 
wrath, and reluctant to forgive. They read his epigrams in the 
same spirit in which they studied Shakspeare’s sonnets—with a 
preconceived purpose of disapprobation, and in each case their 
verdict is false. In the same year Jonson collected his plays, 
poems, and masques, and published them in a folio volume. In 
this respect, as in so many others, he differed from his great 
compeer: for Shakspeare left his dramas to the mercy of 
Heminge and Condell or the surreptitious hands of the printers 
of the early quartos; whereas Jonson carefully revised his 
manuscripts and corrected the press. Perhaps his social position, 
at this period, encouraged him to take parental interest in his 
writings. He was recognized as the court poet, and seems to 
have divided his leisure between Whitehall and the houses of the 
nobility. To both he had much to recommend him. James 
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was a learned, humorous, and Goarse-mannered prince; and so 
long as Jonson entertained him with his wit, or discoursed upon 
his favourite authors, the king recked not of his ‘mountain 
belly or his rocky face,’ his thick-soled boots or his doublet of 
Yorkshire camlet. ‘Ego et rex mens’ too were both deeply read 
in books upon the arts of government and magic, and trafficked in 
quotations from Bodinus and Cornelius Agrippa, the Canonists 
and Del Rio. At great men’s houses he was no less acceptable. 
Bishops he could delight with ridicule of puritanism : a om he 
could oblige with smooth and subtle verse. The learned among 
the nobles of the land, such as the Duke of Newcastle, found in 
him a meet companion in their studies; the jovial spirits among 
them, such as the old Lord Hunsdon, no less meet a companion 
in their cups. Nor can Ben have been ill-lodged at home in 
these the palmy days of his life. He had a large and valuable 
library, and therefore a room to contain it; he had a house in 
Blackfriars, which in days when Chancellors of the Exchequer 
lived in Smithfield was equivalent to a house at the present day 
in Tyburnia. Here there are the outward and visible signs of a 
prosperous gentleman at a time when ee was importun- 
ing Alleyn for the loan of a few pounds, and Dekker dating his 
letters from the King’s Bench prison. Jonson’s, indeed, was not 
a steady prosperity, like Shakspeare’s, since he invested his gains 
not in lands and leases but in capons and canary; yet so long 
as his masques were in demand, he could pay his tavern bills 
and indulge his tastes among the booksellers of Little Britain. 
In the summer of 1618 Jonson travelled into Scotland on foot, 
which when every man was an equestrian was a singular mode of 
journeying for one of his dimensions. Falstaff’s abhorrence to 
walking far a-foot is well known; but perhaps Ben thought, with 
Sir Giles Overreach, that such exercise would keep him from 
‘growing pursy,’ at least from increasing in pursiness, and took his 
walk as people now take Harrogate or Malvern waters. His 
progress northward was a species of triumph. His share 
in ‘Eastward Ho! was forgotten, and Caledonia ‘welcomed 
with open arms one poet more.’ ‘To ourselves this journey 
incidentally proved most important, since to it we owe nearly all 
our authentic knowledge of Jonson and his opinions on men and 
books. Drummond of Hawthornden was indeed not a James 
Boswell, yet, himself a poet and scholar, he could not entertain a 
brother in arts for a whole month in his house (April 1619) 
without taking notes of his conversation. ‘The fury of editor 
Gifford against Drummond is mere midsummer madness; and 
we are surprised to see his vituperations echoed by so judicious 
a writer as Barry Cornwall. ‘All this social fireside talk,’ he 
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says, ‘Drummond privately set down in writing, and afterwards 
published in his notorious “Conversation.”’ ‘He has written 
poems of much spirit; but we trust that whoever may’ read 
them hereafter, will never forget that he was a traitor to his 
friend and guest, and that he has discredited the name of poet, 
and tarnished the hospitality of his hospitable country.’ Here 
is a new Scotch grievance with a witness! Drummond never 
published his memoranda of Jonson: they were kept. by him in 
manuscript until his death, and even an abridgment of them 
never saw light until nearly a century after it. An amended 
text has been printed by the Shakspeare Society, from which it 
appears that Jonson said both more and less than what is set 
down for him by his earlier editors; that he spoke freely, but 
not in malice, about his contemporaries ; and that if he ‘were a 
great lover and praiser of himself’ he blew his trumpet more 
softly than either Coleridge, Southey, or Wordsworth often 
sounded theirs. 

In neither North nor South Britain are there many fairer 
spots than the glen of the Esk on which Hawthornden House 
looked down. Here in a pleached bower approached through 
verdant avenues of holly, box, and privet, Drummond en- 
tertained his London guest. They discoursed de omni re 
scibili, and Jonson, not only a most learned but a most 
‘elub-able’ man, repaid his host’s wine and good cheer with 
savoury anecdotes of all the literary notabilities of London. 
Ben was doubtless in his glory. Drummond, a studious recluse, 
would derive as much entertainment from his conversation, as 
we hope our readers will derive from the present number of 
‘Bentley’s Quarterly,’ and was, accordingly, a good listener. A 
good listener was indispensable to Jonson, who liked not 

rothers near the throne either in scenic or real life. ‘I was 
invited yesterday,’ says Howell in one of his letters, ‘to a 
solemn supper by B. J.: there was good company, excellent 
cheer, choice wines and jovial welcome; but one thing inter- 
vened which almost spoiled the relish of the rest—that B. 
began to engross all the discourse, to vapour extremely of him- 
self, and by vilifying others to magnify his own muse.’ . . ‘But 
for my part,’ Howell considerately adds, ‘I am content to 
dispense with the Roman infirmity of Ben now that time hath 
snowed upon his pericranium.’ ‘ Drink,’ says Drummond, ‘is 
one of the elements in which he lives,’ and Ben would not have 
denied the imputation. His allusions to Derby ale in his 
masques show him to have been of the *rciion of if ohn Barley- 
corn: and there are frequent allusions to edibles in all his 
writings. Of game and fish he speaks not like a sportsman or 
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an angler, but like..a. poulterer. and .a,.cook,,,..In, his poem, of 
‘Penshurst,’ he lands the‘ purpled pheasant.’ and the: ‘ painted 
partridge ’ because they are.‘ willing to be killed,’ and:‘ fat aged 
carps, «because they ‘run into the net,’ while ,the,, pike and 
‘bright, eels’ are commended because they 


‘leap on land 
Before the fisher or into his hand,’ 
A master cook was one of the objects of his’ hero-worship. 
He thus celebrates some ‘mute inglorious’ Ude of the seven- 
teenth century :— 


* 


‘A master cook! why he’s.the man of men 

For a professor! he designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowl! and fish, 

Some he dry-dishes, some motes round with broths ; 
Mounts marrow-bones, cuts fifty angled custards ; 
Rears bulwark pies, and for his outer-works 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust.’ 


So. long as James lived all went well with Jonson: duas 
passed by his door; the learned and the noble eourted his friend- 
ship; he had ‘ quitted the loathed stage’ for several years, and 
the king, it is said, would have knighted him, had he) cared for 
an honour which his majesty had made cheap. |.He, was: poet 
laureate, with an annual pension. of a hundred marks, and he had 
in reversion the office of Master of the Revels, though, he did 
not live long enough to enjoy it.:. He produced, a masque duly 
on twelfth-night; hada retaining fee of a hundred nobles from 
the City to render service when called. upon;, received an 
annual gift, ‘to buy books,’ from the Earl of Pembroke, and 
similar gratuities from other persons of quality. 

But Ben was one of those: men who sing and dance with the 
grasshopper, but will not lay by with the ant. Evil days were 
at hand. Charles did not, indeed, like Prince Hal, discard his 
fat friend, but the grave saturnine young king was less aceessible 
than his jocose and indecorous father had been to Jonson’s 
jests and jollity. His worst foe was disease: he was attacked by 
palsy in 1625, and, though he rallied, and lived twelve years 
longer, he never recovered from its effects. With. palsy 
came emptiness of purse, and Jonson, with much _ reluctance 
and very slender success, wrote four more comedies for the 
stage. Dryden calls these comedies. Jonson’s ‘dotages,’ and 
they certainly smell of apoplexy and failing powers., The loss 
of public favour was perliaps no great matter to Ben, for, the 
public and he had long ceased to be on terms, and by hissing 
off the stage his play of ‘The New Inn’ (1629-30), they had 
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made the breach irreparable. The loss of court fayour, on the 
other hand, was almost cureless ruin to him, since with it he 
forfeited the annual pension for his masque at twelfth-night, 
and, ‘ regis ad exemplar,’ the city followed the example of the 
court and withdrew its annual stipend. Evil was the condition 
‘of Jonson in 1629. His fortunes, however, revived partially : 
the king, when the laureate’s distresses were made known to 
him, sent him from his own purse a hundred pounds, raised his 
pension, and comforted him with a yearly tierce of canary. 
Again he was employed to write entertainments for the court, 
but his vein was apparently worn out, and his later masques 
were scarcely more successful than his later comedies had been. 

We will drop the curtain at once over his distresses, since they 
present no especial characteristics of the man. Death released 
him from them in August 1637. He was a widower and child- 
less ; neither was his funeral attended by wits and poets, as from 
his long notoriety might have been expected. A few of them 
indeed scattered sonnets and elegies on his coffin, which were 
published shortly afterwards in a volume entitled ‘Jonsonus 
Virbius. In 1637 graver matters than masques and plays or 
their purveyors were agitating the public heart. 

Ben Jonson’s sole sepulchral memorial consists of the well- 
known words cut on the paving stone which covers his grave. 
Yet had all the wits then in Britain sat in council, they could 
not have devised a more befitting or better to be remembered 
epitaph than the interjectional one of the crack-brained Oxford- 
shire squire Sir Joha, or, with his familiars, Jack Young. lor 
Jonson, in an age of much erudition, was a man of rare learning ; 
in an age of much invention he displayed a rare fancy ; and at 
« time abounding in adventurous and eccentric characters, he 
exercised rare powers of observation. Jare also, if not judicious, 
was his choice of his own path in dramatic composition, and 
rare his pertinacity in holding it, despite of its often-proved 
barrenness, It is possible that recent discoveries in the State 
Paper Office will before long render a new biography of 
Jonson desirable. It would, however, be premature to specu- 
late on the worth of these documents at present, and we have 
therefore in the foregoing remarks dealt with Jonson’s cha- 
racter as it is usually portrayed. It is not an amiable and 
attractive character, like Spenser's or Shakspeare’s; nor a 
severe and self-poised one like Milton’s; neither had he the 
graces of the Carews, Fletchers, and Beaumonts. Yet we 
might perhaps care less for Jonson had his singularities been 
less marked. His failings were those of the time—a time of 
prodigious energy, but a time, also, of much vice, folly, and 
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turbulence. Everything good or evil was on a colossal scale. 
A great intellectual age, the Elizabethan, had closed; a great 
political period, that of Cromwell, was beginning. To have 
ranked at such a moment second only to the acknowledged 
sovereign of the drama, to have raised himself from a brick- 
layer’s shed to a king’s chamber, with no other advantages than 
genius and learning, nay, in spite of the actual disadvantages 
of a surly temper, a repulsive demeanour, and an unbridled 
tongue, are each in themselves claims to pre-eminence and 
justifications of the epitaph ‘O Rare Bren Jonson!’ 

Yet one circumstance of rarity in Ben Jonson remains to be 
noticed. He reigned a king in the literary world of his day— 
a bluff, boisterous, and truculent potentate, yet one who, though 
often rebelled against, was never dethroned. We have seen 
that he slew one opponent and cudgelled another ; and so in his 
earlier manhood he may have maintained his seat, not more by 
strength of learning than by strength of arm. But when evil 
days had come, when as a writer of masques he was superseded 
by one Aurelian Townsend, and as a writer of plays had quite 
lost the public ear, when sheriffs’ writs might be under his 
pillow, and pasquinades in his pew, even then he was not dis- 
crowned. In a mean house in Westminster, palsied, mendicant, 
with his pen at least, and steeped in canary, he dictated from 
his bed or his big straw chair rules for dramatic composition, or 
pronounced judgment on the poets of the past and the poetasters 
of the present time. When he was able to go abroad, his 
appearance in Fleet Street, bound for the Devil tavern, and 
clad ‘in a coat like a coachman’s, with slits under the armpits,’ 
he was the observed of all passengers by the way, and a 
murmur of ‘Old Ben’ passed from the Broad Sanctuary in 
Westminster to Temple Bar. One only person he did not rule 
—his housekeeper, to whom scandal gave a less comely name, 
but whom also tradition reports to have been his second wife. 
He had only two successors—John Dryden at Will’s Coffee- 
house, a mild and snuff-taking autocrat, and Samuel Johnson, a 
veritable member of the tribe of Ben. For he too, like the 
founder of the dynasty, had vanquished poverty and obscurity, 
had beaten a foe, bestrode the world of letters like a Colossus, left 
volumes of which the fashion is passing away, but left a name 
also as imperishable as that of Jonson the First. 
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MILL, ON LIBERTY.* 


1 Adept! one who feels interest in truth, and who tries to 

‘enlighten his practice by philosophical meditation,’ must 
feel thankful when a bold and powerful thinker like Mr. J. 8. 
Mill takes in hand one of those latent but embarrassing diffi- 
culties, which few think of putting into words, but which under- 
lie whole tracts.of discussion, and are for ever coming up in the 
commonest questions of practical life. We run against them, 
or they against us, at any moment: but because they are so 
common, and we feel sure that they must occur to every one 
round us—and yet no one seems to think them worth special 
notice—we fancy them too trivial to be made the distinct subject 
of our thoughts, and allow the feeling of the difficulty to haunt 
us obscurely, and often to inflict an indefinite but serious sense 
of dull worry., One of these usually unanalyzed difficulties is 
the question, which most people must have practically en- 
countered some time or another, of the influence to be exercised, 
by, any means short of or beyond direct argument, on other 
people. In the present Essay, Mr. Mill undertakes to discuss 
this question, or, as he states it in its broadest terms, ‘the 
nature and limits of the power which can be legitimately exer- 
cised by society on the individual.’ 

The yalue of such an attempt is not to be measured simply by 
the conclusions arrived at. A man must be very sanguine who 
should expect to see a, question, which he must have found for 
eyer recurring in human history and pervading his own ex- 
perience, closed and settled, even by a thinker like Mr. Mill. 
Only very young speculators, who, in their earliest attempts at 
thought, turn in their simplicity to logic, or to Locke on the 
‘Conduct, of the Understanding, for an infallible specific which 
shall insure their thinking and reasoning right, believe that 
such final, solutions aré anywhere to be looked for. At any 
rate, only those who are very easily satisfied, or are very servile 
admirers, will admit that it has been arrived at in Mr. Mill’s 
Essay. ‘The gain is in the treatment of such a subject at all by 
one so competent to handle it. The distinctness, the daring, the 
vigour of the discussion, the novelty which it throws round whut is 
old and trite, the reality into which it quickens what is inert and 
torpid,,even the peril and menace which it not obscurely discloses 





* On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. ‘London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
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to convictions which may be matters of life and death to us, act as 
a tonic to the mind, and awaken, exercise, and brace it, even if 
they do not, as they well may, elevate the heart and widen the 
range of its ordinary contemplations. The reading of a book 
like this ought to be an event in a man’s mental history. It is 
a, challenge to him to analyze much that is vague and confused 
in his thoughts and current notions ; and it is at the same time 
a help and guide in the process, by presenting the, problem itself 
as BN, g by a mind of greater than average reach and clear- 
ness... The discussion is important, too, in other, ways, Whether 
or not we are convinced by its argument, or even whether we 
can. get any satisfactory and consistent answer to the question at 
all; for it shows us the term to which difficulty and inquiry 
have reached on the subject, on what scale the dehate has to be 
carried on, and under what conditions ; and, possibly, within what 
limits an approximately sufficient truth may be hoped for at 
present. It is both interesting and important as a measure of 
the grasp and strength of one of the foremost thinkers of his time. 
And perhaps its use is not the least, if it teaches us something 
more vividly of the real power or inability of the haman mind to 
penetrate and master the complicated elements of our social state, 
and of its success in bringing them into a harmony, which we 
can feel to be both philosophically complete and also answering 
to the fact. 

The subject of social liberty may be said to belong by special 
appropriateness to Mr. Mill, and to have a natural claim on him 
for a thorough sifting. Mr. Mill, as every one knows, regards 
democracy as the inevitable and beneficial result to which society 
is everywhere tending, In this he is not singular; but he 
differs from the majority of those who think with him, in the 
great clearness with which he discerns the probability, and in the 
extreme uneasiness with which he regards it, that as the dangers 
of political oppression of the many by the few disappear, the 
dangers of social oppression of the few by the many will increase. 
The foresight of this result does not, indeed, in any degree shake 
his full faith in the democratic principle ; but it presents a serious 
abatement to the benefit which he hopes from it, and he loses no 
opportunity to show his ever-present sense of the danger, and of 
the necessity of providing means to counteract it. No one can 
have looked through the collection recently published of his review 
articles, extending over a considerable period, without observing 
how early he became alive to the substantial magnitude of the 
peril to individual freedom which seems to wait of necessity on 
the triumph of the power of the majority, and how continually 
this menace recurs to his mind, as the dark shadow attending on 
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it, and as the heavy price to be paid for it. It is true, he notices 
with a sarcasm Sir Robert Peel’s use of De Tocqueville’s phrase, 
‘the tyranny of the majority.’ But into no man’s mind has the 
import of the phrase sunk more deeply than into his own, and 
no one’s words sound more impressive to us, in bidding us watch 
its nascent influence and be prepared against its more formidable 
growths, But hitherto his allusions to the subject, though full of 
meaning, have been incidental ; and soserious a matter required to 
be treated by itself. The question as relating to the great con- 
comitant drawback to a progress, otherwise as promising as it is 
certain, deserved. special examination from one to whom, both as 
a philosopher and as a practical man, the acceleration of that 
progress had been the object of life. What Mr. Mill has written 
on the political tendencies and prospects of these times would 
not be complete without a full discussion of the most menacing 
tendency of future democracy ; one which, if predominant, would 
kill all improvement even more surely and relentlessly than the 
old-fashioned tyrannies. The Essay on Liberty may be regarded 
as a democrat’s protest against the claim of the masses, sure to 
be advanced in proportion as they grow stronger, to impose 
their opinion antl will without appeal, and to beat down and 
trample out all self-assertion and independence in minorities and 
individuals. One who hopes everything from popular ascendancy 
also fears it, and tries beforehand to establish in the opinion of 
society some well-recognized line round private life and private 
freedom, before the foreseen power of democracy arrives, to 
invade and confound all limits by blind usurpations to which 
there can be no resistance, and by a wayward but inexorable in- 
terference from which there will be no escape. 

But Mr. Mill’s aim is not wholly prospective. He thinks that 
the control of society over individual opinion and action is at 
present far too stringent; that it is illegitimate and exorbitant 
in its pretensions and mischievous in its effects. And as he is 
markedly distinguished from the common run of representatives 
of liberal doctrines in another point besides the one just alluded 
to, that is, in thinking very meanly of the men, the society, and 
the opinions of this generation, and in holding cheap the measure 
of improvement to which it has reached, he finds the yoke all 
the more intolerable. His Essay is directed not only to provide 
against anticipated dangers, but to abate what he feels to be 
an existing evil. Having but little respect for the opinions 
which hold sway over present society, and which it sanctions 
and arms with its influence, he is anxious at once to cut from 
under them the ground on which their power over the separate 
units of society rests. The path of thought and truth and 
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individual development is, he holds, miserably encumbered with 
ignoble entanglements, with maiming and crippling snares, with 
arbitrary and cruel restrictions, arising out of the interferences 
of society and the deference or the fear which it inspires. _ It is 
the purpose of his Essay to reduce within much narrower limits 
these customary and hitherto recognized rights of interference, as 
he finds them exercised now; and to lay down a rule for the 
jurisdiction of society over the individual, grounded on a clear and 
definite principle; lightening the weight with which society 
presses on its members, and destroying the prerogative by which 
its accidentally prevailing opinions impose themselves with 
nritating or degrading peremptoriness on those who wish to 
have, or ought to have, opinions of their own. 

His claim for individual liberty is of the very broadest, and 
involves serious consequences. Adopting William Von Hum- 
boldt’s maxim, that the great purpose of government and society 
is the completest development of the individual, according to 
his own proper nature and tendencies, he demands for the 
individual every liberty compatible with the same liberty in 
others, and with the preservation of that society which alone 
makes any real liberty possible. After remarking that in laying 
down the limits between individual liberty and social control 
‘almost everything yet remains to be done,’ and that ‘in general, 
those who have been most in advance of society in thought and 
feeling have left ‘the present state of things unassailed ip 
principle, however they may have come into contact with it in 
some of its details’—occupying themselves rather ‘ in inquiring 
what things society ought to like or dislike, than in questioning 
whether its likings or dislikings should be a rule to individuals’ 
—he thus states his principle :— 

‘The object of this Essay is to assert one very simple principle, as 
entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of society with the individual 
in the way of compulsion and control, whether the means used be physical 
foree in the form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public 
opinion. ‘That principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are war- 
ranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protection. ‘That the only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized 
community, against his will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully 
be compelled to do or forbear, because it will be better for him to do so, 
because it will make him happier, beeause, in the opinion of others, to do 
so would be wise or even right. These are good reasons for remon- 
strating with him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreat- 
ing him, but not for compelling him, or visiting him with evil in case he 
do otherwise. To justify that, the conduct from which it is desired to 
deter him, must be calculated to produce evil to some one else. The only 
part of the conduct of any one, for which he is amenable to society, is 
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that which concerns others. ‘ In the part which merely concerns himself, 
his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own body 
and mind, the individual is sovereign.’—Pp. 21, 22. 


Such a statement is vague and ambiguous enough, and may mean 
very different things according to the extent given to its limiting 
terms: and this vagueness, inevitable, perhaps, from the nature of 
the terms ompye attaches, as it seems to us, to all Mr. Mill’s 
attempts to lay down the formula of the liberty for which he con- 
tends. But if the abstract statement might be accepted by many 
of yery different ways of thinking, his own conception and appli- 
cation of this principle are plain enough. In his view, society as 
it now exists, and by the maxims on which it acts, erushes and 
dwarfs the individual. There was atime when the individual was 
too strong for society, and by his lawlessness, self-will, or merely 
by the excessive accumulation of oe in his hands, set at nought 
its fair influence, and hindered its healthy growth. But that time, 
in England at least, is long past. Society for many centuries 
has been slowly and surely gaining on the individual, till it has 
come at last to be, not merely his protector but his taskmaster, 
pedagogue, and even Pope. It has established a hold on ‘his 
thoughts, opinions, and belief, justifiable only on a claim to in- 
fallibility. It has formed a number of moulds for his character 
and plan of life, and of some one or other of these it compels 
him to make his choice, as the shape into which he is to force 
and squeeze his whole nature. The individual, according to the 
received understanding as to its rights and its claims to sub- 
mission, has no chance with society. Neither has he any 
escape from it. It is everywhere: it surrounds him: it 

netrates into his own retirement, cows his reason, unneérves 
Pie own self-reliance, discredits and shakes his faith in his own 
elearest convictions, intimidates his purest purposes. Conscious 
of its invisible presence, he dares not think, he dares not like, as 
he would. Society ‘executes its own mandates; and its 
penalties, as they are more clastic and comprehensive than 
those of law, so are they more exquisitely adapted to their end, 
for they reach the soul and subjugate the will, Mr. Mill does 
not stint the strength of his words in characterizing the effect of 
this despotism of society. If we did not remember that he 
writes in view of a very high ideal, we should find it hard to 
resist. the continual impression that his language, though it 
might be very well in a satire, a sermon, or a novel, is singularly 
unmeasured for a grave discussion of one of the most compli- 
cated questions of human life. It is the sort of view which 
recommends itself to a mind with a twist in it, or with a humour 
of its own, a view which we bear with as being its humour, not as 
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if it were even meant to be taken as true. We might almost 
fancy, at times, that we were reading a description of some de- 
based or declining condition of society, such as is popularly 
supposed to have been in the later ages of Rome or of the Greek 
empire. Men accept dogmas, but do not believe. They conform, 
but they disguise their doubts. They are afraid of contesting, but 
not ashamed of not caring. They submit to an unexamined 
morality, not from conviction but from tameness. They echo 
the ery of improvement, without knowing what improvement is. 
They have left off their fathers’ vices, but have lost their fathers’ 
strength. Their standard is high, but their conscience is torpid. 
They do good, but they do not do it well. There is a level 
average disposition to what is right, but no character. They 
hold themselves bound to the paths which they find laid out, but 
excused from the labour, almost forbidden the glory, of striking 
out nobler ones. Custom is never too heavy a burden on them, 
but reasons, and the questioning of custom are. What energy 
there is, is absorbed in business, with a little residuum for philan- 
thropic ‘ hobbies,’ The world is full of ‘a multitude of promising 
intellects combined with timid characters,’ who dare not pursue 
any difficult subject, lest it should land them in what seem 
immoral or irreligious consequences. England is no longer ‘a 
pleor for mental freedom ;’ and the ‘ open fearless characters and 
ogical consistent intellects have disappeared, who once adorned 
the thinking world.’ We are at peace, but ‘the price paid for 
this intellectual pacification is the sacrifice of the entire moral 
courage of the human mind.’ Afraid of energy and individual 
impulses in their genuine strength, we ‘reject the stuff of which 
heroes are made;’ we ‘lose all that is rich, diversified, and 
animating in human life ’—all that ‘strengthens the tie which 
binds any individual to the race, by making the race itself in- 
finitely better worth belonging to.’ ‘The men and women who 
at present inhabit the more civilized parts of the world,’ he 
writes, ‘are but starved specimens of what nature can and will 
produce.’ His hopes are but limited as to what the existing 
generation can do for that which is to succeed it, to make them 
wise and good, ‘because it is itself so lamentably deficient in 
goodness and wisdom.’ A dark shadow rests on the present and 
future of English society. ‘The greatness of England is now 
all collective: individually small, we only appear capable of 
anything great by our habit of combining; and with this our 
moral and religious philanthropists are perfectly contented. 
But it was men of another stamp than this, that made England 
wheal itis; and men of another stamp will be needed to prevent its 
ecline.’ 
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These are incidental, but not less significant expressions of a 
conviction which evidently is one of the deepest and most per- 
vading in the mind of the writer. We will add at full length 
a passage, written expressly to enforce the same idea. 


‘Tn our times, from the highest class of society down to the lowest, 
every one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded censorship. Not 
only in what concerns others, but in what concerns only themselves, the 
individual, or the family, do not ask themselves—What do I prefer? or, 
What would suit my character and disposition? or, What would allow 
the best and highest in me to have fair play, and enable it to grow and 
thrive? They ask themselves—What is suitable to my position? What 
is usually done by.persons of my station or pecuniary circumstances ? or, 
(worse still), What is usually done by persons of a station and circum- 
stances superior to mine? Ido not mean that they choose what is cus- 
tomary, in preference to what suits their own inclination. It does not 
occur to them to have any inclination, except for what is customary. 
Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke: even in what people do for 
pleasure, conformity is the first thing thought of; they like in crowds; 
they exercise choice only among things commonly done: peculiarity of 
taste, eccentricity of conduct, are shunned equally with crimes ; until by 
dint of not following their own nature, they have no nature to follow ; 
their human capacities are withered and starved: they become incapable 
of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and are generally without either 
opinions or feelings of home growth, or properly their own. Now is this, 
or is it not, the desirable condition of human nature ?’—P. 110. 


Such statements, so remarkably opposed to all that ordinarily 
meets us of judgments on our time, and coming from a writer 
who shows every disposition to weigh his words, are matters for 
serious thought. We are no doubt sufficiently well satisfied 
with ourselves to hear with advantage some plain and stern 
speaking. Similar statements, in other schools of thought, have 
before now been severely judged, as evidences of a reactionary 
spirit, and disloyalty to the present. Against Mr. Mill there 
can be no such suspicion. But even from such a writer, a 
picture so highly charged excites suspicion. It may certainly 
turn out to be the result of a more perspicacious and more com- 
prehensive review of the facts of society than ordinary men can at 
first appreciate. But there seems in it oversight, and overstate- 
ment. Great classes of facts, passed over in it, rise up to our 
minds, which require to be taken notice of and allowed their weight 
in any account which claims to correspond to the real truth. ‘I'he 
contrast, indeed, between the men of this day and those of days 
past and to come, is a very hazardous one for any man to make 
who is of the generation which he assumes to judge. He must be 
very confident in his power of placing himself at a mental distance 
from it; very confident in his superiority to secret disappoint- 
ments and disgusts, very confident in his power to disabuse his 
judgment of the influence exerted by the crowd of petty 
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familiar details which lower the living, and by the illusions 
which magnify the dead; of his power to make just allow- 
ance for the actual, and just abatements from the ideal and the 
possible,—to be able to pronounce a judgment of real weight 
on the comparative place which his age holds along with others. 
Whether we are better or worse, whether we have more or less 
character, than other times, we really cannot tell: it seems to us 
a fruitless and insoluble question. But we can ascertain sume- 
thing positive of what is going on round us; and on this ground 
it seems to us that we recognize in Mr. Mill’s picture but a par- 
tially true representation of what is. Custom is very powerful, 
but not omnipotent. The current which runs through society 
is neither so uniform nor so irresistible as he makes it. On 
the contrary, the face of society appears seamed and traversed 
in all directions by a vast number of currents, diiferent in their 
course, strength, and tendencies, pressing on one another or 
violently conflicting; accelerating, diverting, retarding, with 
endlessly varying results from day to day; and, as in the sea 
and the atmosphere, each strong current infallibly provoking 
its balancing counter-current. Such a state of things is con- 
sistent with much respect for custom, but it is inconceivable 
without also a large amount of activity of mind and resistance 
to custom. We cannot help feeling that if in these later days 
we have seen many lamentable exhibitions of stupidity, selfish- 
ness, and lowness of mind and feeling, we have also witnessed 
scenes, and on no narrow scale, which for the wisdom, manli- 
ness, and self-devotion displayed in them, ought to have 
exempted the time from the unqualified charge of ‘ rejecting the 
stuff of which heroes are made.’ At least they have done this; 
they have produced in the public mind, and in the literature which 
reflects, and by reflecting confirms, its impressions, a singularly 
hearty—many people think a one-sided—recognition of the 
worth of the bold, enterprising, self-reliant qualities of character. 
And in the domain of mind, a representation is surely not an 
adequate one which leaves behind the impression of a prevailing 
servility and submission to intimidation. To take one point, 
wad that an important test—has criticism, the criticism which is 
1aost sought for and listened to, made no advance, in largeness, 
in fairness, in temperateness, in the manifestly sincere effort 
to discharge a judicial office in a judicial spirit? Is not the 
criticism which now finds favour, and is regarded as answering 
to its true ideal, one which shows the sense of responsibility, 
which conscientiously endeavours to appreciate the strength of 
an adverse case, which is not afraid of a fair statement on both 
sides, which admits instead of slurring over difficulties, which 
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aims at expressing its own real thoughts modestly but with 
independent firmness? Are past periods of ‘history, or the 
marked characters which appear in them, examined and judged 
simply by our received beliefs about them, and by our own stan- 
dard and ideas ? or has the tendency set in with indubitable force, 
to re-open, where any call appeared, the most settled historical 
traditions, to search for and weigh with the utmost care all 
new evidence, to admit a reversal of the strongest prepossessions, 
to do the fullest justice and render the heartiest sympathy to men 
and times not only most different, but in spirit and rules of 
action most opposite to our own? A generation which has 
produced, and which has listened attentively to Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr, Froude, and Mr. Buckle, cannot be charged with shrinking 
blindly from independence of thought. Again, we have had 
some Lam controversies. For some of them, Mr. Mill cannot 
be expected to feel much respect or interest ; ier probably 
appear to him as sad wastes of life and time, lamentable aberra- 
tions of mental power, which might have been more healthily 
and hopefully employed. But at least they are evidence 
against that stagnant condition of thought which he thinks so 
fatal and so characteristic of this time. There has been shown 
in them, that which he cannot find, a disposition to ask for 
reasons for what had been taken for granted, a refusal to 
be led by powerful popular prejudices, a readiness to accept 
and defend, on examination and supposed evidence, posi- 
tions at once highly unpopular, and regarded as absolutely 
indefensible. At least there was some boldness and indepen- 
dence of mind in the course which, in Popery-hating England, 
has led so many educated Englishmen of our day, freely and 
on conviction, towards Rome or Romish ideas, to the utter 
sacrifice, in many cases, of that which Englishmen of any 
intellect value most, position and influence among their coun- 
trymen. Nor surely have ideas of another kind been refused 
a hearing, or remained without effect. Certainly no inconsider- 
able amount of the intellect of the country—we state it simply 
as a fact—is seeking for satisfaction and speaking its mind 
in a very free way; and, as far as we can see, if people listen 
with hesitation, and it may be with alarm, to bold and event- 
ful speculation, do they as a body shut their ears to it, if 
it comes in a shape which challenges respect? Widely apart as 
the two men are, Mr. Francis Newman has left his mark on 
people’s thoughts, as well as his brother of the Oratory. And 
we should have thought that any one who had watched the 
gradual moulding and transformations of public opinion, as 
far as they can be approximately judged of, would have re- 
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cognized the imperceptible infiltration into it, the silent but 
sensible influence, and perhaps, at last, the unquestioned 
currency, of portions of those systems which are most an- 
tagonistic to the prevailing doctrines of society. No one ae- 
uainted with human nature, or the vital processes of human 
fee sy will expect that people at large will surrender at once 
to. a clever argument which they cannot answer, or to a com- 
manding and compact system which is beyond their mental 
grasp, and defies their resources to overthrow. But in a state 
of things where there is thought stirring, even while they are 
holding out, they are moved. Mr. Mill must have lived long 
enough to have seen his contemporaries, not indeed turned into 
Benthamites, but distinctly and forcibly impressed by much of 
what Bentham said. The degree of readiness at the present 
time to canvass on their merits and to accept new doctrines, must 
be a matter of opinion. The characteristic cry of modern 
thought, in, art as in literature, for the unconventional, the real, 
the true, the strong, may be a deception. We may be mistaken 
in thinking that there has been no lack of as bold experiment 
in, writing, if not in life, as in any age. . But we find it difficult 
to. reconcile the aspect which society presents to our eyes with 
the sweeping statement of its slavery to custom, and indifference 
or indisposition to what is spontaneous and original, on which 
Mr. Mill’s Essay is founded. 

But however this may be, Mr. Mill’s estimate of society as it 
is forms the pressing reason with him for calling attention to 
principies, which, true as he thinks them, at all times, are 
especially necessary now. They,are needed, he maintains, 
for practical and immediate relief. Society actually presents 
hindrances to the individual development which is the end of 
life, and so, to that perfection of the race, which can. only be 
with that of that individual; and these hindrances must be met 
by a strong and clear assertion of the principle of liberty, And 
what is that. principle? It is that m everything relating to 
themselves as individuals, and to their own interests, men ought, 
without any interference from society or other men,. from 
authority or from custom, to think and speak as they like, to act 
as they like, and to combine among themselves as they like. 
The only limit to this absolute liberty is, in other individuals 
the, same liberty; in society the zight of _self-preseryation. 
With respect, to the liberty of thought, as it. can in itself, in 
Mr. Mill’s view, infringe on no other rights, it does not require 
limitation; and with it, is to be joined the liberty of expressing 
thought, which, though. not standing exactly on the same ground, 
must practically go with it. The general grounds on which he 
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rests his principle, that no opinion ought to be forbidden, and 
that any, or almost any, opposition to existing opinion ought to 
be allowed, are—that since men, not being infallible, cannot be 
certain, the forbidden opinion may be true, or the protected 
opinion may be false and ought to be overthrown ;—that even 
if the protected opinion is true, as men cannot know the truth 
of a true opinion without knowing what can be said against it, 
opposition is needed to ascertain its truth, and, as they are apt 
to go to sleep ona received opinion, to give it life ;—and, lastly, 
that since what is most probable is, that the opposing opinions 
share the truth between them, and each is partly true and partly 
false, the mixture cannot be sifted otherwise than by liberty of 
discussion. ‘To these he adds special grounds, from what he 
considers the actual uncertainty and imperfection of what are 
accounted the most unquestionable of protected opinions. He 
argues for unrestricted liberty of action, on the ground that 
unless men are allowed to desire, choose, and act for themselves, 
there is no possibility of individual development and character ; 
that experiment, in life and conduct, is necessary as a test 
between good and bad; and that even if customs are good ones, 
resistance to custom, as such, is necessary, to prevent society 
from becoming stationary. But liberty of action is liable, in 
a way that liberty of thought is not, to come into conflict with 
the wills, the interest, the welfare of others. It must have 
limits; and these limits are, that in all cases directly affecting 
society or others, society may step in, by law or by opinion, to 
restrain liberty, or punish it if abused; but that in what relates, 
first, to acts of individuals regarding self, and next, to habits and 
dispositions, as such, society may not step in at all by law, and 
only partially by opinion, to control them. If men choose to 
ruin themselves by folly and excess, all that naturally results 
from our not liking them or despising them, they must be 
content to bear; but for these, which Mr. Mill will not call 
immoralities, direct and intentional social punishment is ille- 
gitimate. Against vices which directly threaten the interest of 
others, such as envy or avarice, we may deliberately direct 
our disapprobation and abhorrence, though we cannot make laws 
against them. To the objection that, in the long run, these 
private vices, though primarily only hurtful to the individual, 
do mischief to others and to society, by example and otherwise, 
he replies, that even so, it isa greater good, in the long run, 
to maintain liberty; that society has no business to be hard 
on what it could and ought to prevent by education; and that 
there is the enormous probability, that if it interferes, it will 
interfere wrongly. On the liberty of combination, which flows 
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from the preceding positions, he only touches, in speaking of 
some of the practiceljay lications of his doctrine, 

The argument itself, both for liberty of thought and liberty of 
action, is nothing new. Its main points are common to all writers 
of the liberal school; what is remarkable in it is the vigour 
with which the chief reasons of this philosophy are condensed 
and brought to an edge, the formidable consistency and un- 
compromising completeness with which they are unfolded 
and connected with their consequences, and still more, per- 
haps, the moral colouring and earnestness which pervade the 
whole statement. Whether, even in Mr. Mill’s hands, the 
liberal philosophy exhausts the facts and meets all the difficulties 
in human affairs, is doubtful. The perplexing jar of liberty 
and authority, of the uncertainty of knowledge and the neces- 
sity of action, still remains, even after Mr. Mill’s trenchant 
method of settling it, a harsh and importunate discord, in human 
speculation as much as in human practice and society. 

No one can undervalue the strength and clearness with which 
Mr. Mill has stated the argument for liberty of thought in its 
largest sense. If it leads to the unpleasant consequence, that 
society may do and is doing too much for what we hold to be 
truth in religion and morality, its ground, at least, in the falli- 
bility of man is but too undeniable to any one who reflects 
either on himself or others. Opinions, says Mr. Mill, must 
neither be proscribed nor protected, because we none of us can 
be certain for others, however we may practically be for our- 
selves, that we are right: opinions must be left to find their 
level, persons must be left to make them out for themselves, 
because there is no public and universal test of certainty to which 
men can appeal against their opponents; and each man can but 
fall back, as the last resort, on his own reason. The elaborate 
and exhaustive reasoning with which Mr. Mill pursues this line 
of thought is good, as regards those who have the power, and 
on whom therefore falls the responsibility, of forming opinions. 
As beween them, one man’s reason must be held as good as 
another’s, and the only possible way in which one opinion can 
fairly prevail over another is by balance of argument, which 
balance may be reversed to-morrow. All who appeal to reason 
must accept the known conditions of reason, must abide the 
consequences of their appeal, must admit the possibility of their 
being wrong, the possibility in theory, however it may seem 
not worth taking account of practically, of their strongest and 
most important convictions turning out unfounded. There are 
difficulties attending on this aspect of the case, even as regards 
those who do and can reason, which we should have liked to 
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see noticed by Mr. Mill; not the least of them being, how that 
cautious consciousness of the conflict of probabilities which is 
forced on us by reason, is to be reconciled with the unhesi- 
tating will and earnestness which is the prime element of all 
high and successful action. But however the case may be to 
those who can think, what about those, who not only do not, 
but in honest truth cannot think ? 

If there are schools of opinion, which in treating practi- 
cally of the conduct of life, would make authority its almost 
absolute guide, the tendency in the opposite ones is to treat 
the same subjects as if training, capacity, and leisure to examine 
and judge were the average condition of mankind. It has 
always struck us that this is eminently the characteristic of 
Locke’s able treatise ‘On the Conduct of the Understanding.’ 
He writes as if he was writing of a world of thinkers, or at 
least where all might be thinkers but for their own fault; he 
hardly allows it to escape him that he is aware how very 
different the actual world is, and must be, at least for a long 
time to come ; and how absolutely inapplicable his rules are— 
admirable as they are where they apply—to what is possible or 
conceivable, in the use of the understanding, in the majority of 
mankind. And the same feeling revives on reading the argu- 
ments of one who is not unworthy to be Locke’s successor. His 
supposition, like Locke’s, in one part at least of his argument 
for intellectual liberty is, that the comparatively intellectual and 
reasoning people, for the conflict of whose opinions he lays 
down conditions, may be taken as practically identical with the 
mass of society. But is the supposition sufficiently near to the 
truth for a general theory to rest upon, which recognizes no 
distinction between parts of society where reasoning may go on, 
without limit as to its subjects, upon grounds approximately 
respectable and with the prospect of fruit, and parts where it 
cannot? It seems to us as inconceivable that all men should 
think out their opinions, as that the world should ever improve 
if none did; as p to require even in theory, that all should 
know enough, and have time and intelligence enough to stand 
on their own ground, as to bind those who can to foregone con- 
clusions. And if so, what is to become of those whose inde- 
pendent reason and judgment will not serve them to find their 
place in the world? The wise and thoughtful may claim liberty 
for themselves, but what liberty are the mass to have among 
themselves, and what is liberty to do for them? We said that 
Mr. Mill presupposes, in one part of his argument, that the 
thinkers represent mankind, as they are to be regarded in a 
question of this kind ; but his practical estimate of the majority 
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is of a, very different kind, and. it lies at; the, foundation, of his 
appeal for immunity from all accountableness to, their judgment 
on behalf of those who do use their reason. ‘ ‘That miscellaneous 
collection of a few wise and many foolish individuals called the 
public,’ how are they to get on in the strife of opinions which 
they cannot. master, and among reasons about which they are 
totally incapable of judging? In one of the most striking 
pesages in his book, Mr, Mill tells us that human affairs would 

e almost desperate, but for the fact that errors are corrigible. 





} ‘When we consider either the history of opinion, or the ordinary con- 
duct of human life, to what is it to be ascribed that the one and the 
other are no worse than they are? Not certainly to the inherent force of 
the human understanding; for, on any matter not self-evident, there are 
ninety-nine persons totally incapable of judging of it, for one who is 
capable ; and the capacity of the hundredth person is only comparative ; 
for the majority of the eminent men of every past generation held many 
opinions now known to be erroneous, and did or approved numerous 
things which no one will now justify. Why is it, then, that there is on 
the whole a preponderance among mankind of rational opinions and 
rational conduct? If there really is this preponderance—which there 
must be, unless human affairs are, and have always been, in an almost 
desperate state—it is owing to a quality of the human mind, the source 
of everything respectable in man either as an intellectual or as a moral 
being, namely, that his errors are corrigible. He is capable of rectifying 
his mistakes, by discussion and experience; not by experience alone. 
There must be discussion, to show how experience is to be interpreted. 
Wrong opinions and practices gradually yield to fact and argument; but 
facts and arguments, to produce any effect upon the mind, must be 
brought before it. Very few facts are able to tell their own story, with- 
out comments to bring out their meaning. The whole strength and value, 
then, of human judgment, depending on the one property, that it can be 
set right when it is wrong, reliance can be placed on it only when the 
means of setting it right are kept constantly at hand. In the case of any 
person whose judgment is really deserving of confidence, how has it 
become so? Because he has kept his mind open to criticism of his 
opinions and conduct. Because it has been his practice to listen to all 
that could be said against him; to profit by as much of it as was just, and 
expound to himself, and upon occasion to others, the fallacy of what was 
fallacious. Because he has felt, that the only way in which a human 
being can make some approach to knowing the whole of a subject, is by 
hearing what can be said about it by persons of every variety of opinion, 
and studying all modes in which it can be looked at by every character of 
mind. No wise man ever acquired his wisdom in any mode but this; nor 
is it in the nature of human intellect to become wise in any other 
manner. The steady habit of correcting and completing his own opinion 
by collating it with those of others, so far from causing doubt and hesita- 
tion in carrying it into practice, is the only stable foundation for a just 
reliance on it; for, being cognizant of all that can, at least obviously, be 
said against him, and having taken up his position against all gainsayers 
—knowing that he has sought for objections and difficulties, instead of 
avoiding them, and has shut out no light which can be thrown upon the 
subject from any quarter—he has a right to think his judgment better 
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Well, but they would be almost desperate, if the mass of people, 
the ninety-nine out of the hundred, had nothing else that they 
could legitimately trust to, but the opinions they could think out 
for themselves, and the truths which they could see with their 
own eyes; unless common men might hope that they are not quite 
deceived in their ideas of truth and good, in their sense, how- 
ever fallible, and however they come by it, of right and wrong, 
and had some sure instinct for teachers and rules of life, which 
at the time, at least, were found to respond to these ideas, 
Things would no doubt be desperate without the correction 
of errors, without remedy and medicine. But to live only 
on the correction of errors, to live only on medicine, is des- 

erate too. And if the argumentative worth of their reason- 
ings is all that men, as a body, have to trust to, they are 
in a bad case indeed: for of the imperfection of these if 
of anything, reason is a competent judge, and its witness is 
decisive against them. 

If liberty be claimed for those who can use it by having 
the power to think for themselves, we should have thought that 
at this moment they have it in most ample measure, as far as 
is compatible with their living at all in a sdciety of most 
various and complicated relations; and that they have it in a 
daily-increasing degree. If the same conditions of liberty, 
extending to the very foundations of belief and morality, 
are oe yen to soorenile the whole body of society, and to be 
realized among the masses of common men, it seems to us that 
this is as impossible as it is undesirable. By that liberty is 
understood, in Mr. Mill’s book, not merely absence of the 
restraints of law, but much more, the absence of the restraints, 
more subtle but as efficacious, of social opinion. Society in the 
mass, the society of active life and intercourse, the society of 
those who have little time for thought, must take many things, 
and many things of the utmost importance, for granted, and 
take them for granted as the exclusive truth. Men in general 
cannot be expected to be, at the same time, examining things 
and admitting the possibility of their being false and wrong, and 
acting upon them. How many, indeed, of those whose training 
is of a higher kind, can face the fact of a principle being open 
to question, and yet act earnestly upon it as if it were true? 
To preserve this true balance between thought and choice, 
is the fruit of the highest education of the whole man, in the 
highest sense of the word. And common men want beliefs, 
principles, rules of action, and supports of life, as well as those 





than that of any person, or any multitude, who have not gone through a 
similar process.’ 
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who can think them out for themselves; and where are common 
men to get them, except from the common stock, which has its 
warrant from the society in which they live? Unless they are 
to pass their lives drifting to and fro on a sea of doubt among 
the conflicts of opinion and argument, helpless navigators and 
hopeless of ever acquiring the art, they must stick on to some- 
thing: they may, no doubt, choose to stick on to a stronger 
mind ; but if they may do this, they may at least as legitimately 
stick on to the current beliefs and ideas sanctioned by public 
and general agreement around them. And, on the other hand, 
these current beliefs and ideas which society sanctions, it does 
not sanction at random. It takes for or against certain views, 
because, at the time, the evidence seems on the whole to 
preponderate that way, to those who have power to win the 
confidence of society, to those who seem to it the wise and good ; 
because it thinks, according to its light, that the ideas are, not 
merely useful, but sound and the best, and believes itself faithful 
to the truth disclosed to it in accepting and maintaining them. 
But what society accepts in this way, it must accept with an 
exclusiveness, a peremptory universality, which is out of place 
in the schools of inquiry and independent thought. It is im- 
possible that it can be otherwise. Whatever be the opinion 
come to, the weight of society adopting it—which, it is te be 
observed, is different in moral authority from the mere weight of 
numbers—invests it with the finality of a law, deferred to impli- 
citly as a rule of action by those who seek support from it, 
hostile to those who oppose it. Society must come to some 
agreement, must have some general belief for the mass of its 
members, about chastity : whichever way it decides—and decide 
it must—it must inevitably press on a disagreeing minority. If 
it is in favour of chastity, it must take a practical tone which 
restrains liberty in those who do not adhere to its ruling 
views, and which they will call intolerant: if it is indifferent 
about it, those who go along with society will resent and pro- 
scribe, and punish with the penalties which flow from the dis- 
approval and contempt of society, opinions of a severer and less 
indulgent tendency. In either case—rightly or wrongly as we 
may think—from the very nature of a social standard, than which 
the mass of ordinary men in the ordinary course of life can 
have no other, there must be that assumption of being right, 
and that moral pressure to maintain and enforce what is so 
assumed, and to repel the invasion or corruption of it, which 
would be absurd and out of place, as soon as men feel themselves 
qualified, and bring themselves to consent, to raise the question 
from the beginning, and debate it as a matter of simple argu- 
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ment. Abridgment of liberty is the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the prevalence round us of strong practical opinions ; 
and unless there are strong practical opinions, opinions which 
merit the name of deep and earnest convictions, it is hard to 
see how society can go on. 

Of course, society may be wrong, or may take wrong modes 
of imposing its opinions and enforcing its social principles, 
It may be corrupt or misled; and it may be oppressive. Its 
belieds and usages are shaped and consolidated not only by the 
wise and good, but by the foolish, and yet even more, by the 
half-wise and the half-good. Everybody knows how often society 
has wanted reform and renovation before, and may well believe 
that it may need it in his own time: and, doubtless, when men, 
singly or in crowds, have made up their minds decisively and 
feel strongly, they are apt to persecute. But there is a natural 
counterpoise for this stringency of social authority, a natural 
remedy for its stagnation or degeneracy, a natural antagonist 
to its overzeal. It is the liberty, intellectual and moral, not of 
all, whether they can use it or not, but of those who can use it : 
not a chimerical and impossible liberty, proposed in theory to 
those who, if they would, cannot by the nature of things live in 
society and really use it, but a liberty, proportionate to and 
coextensive with each man’s power to examine, to judge, 
to form his own opinions. That which is the salt of society, 
that which is the source of all improvement in it, and the 
antidote to the stiffness and hardness which grow out of 
belief and usage left too long to themselves, is the play and 
collision of minds, thinking their own thoughts and standing on 
ground of their own choosing or making. Society has been 
kept alive, and saved when on the brink of perishing, by an 
independence and originality, which were the opposites to its own 
habits of thinking in masses, and of taking for granted the 
authoritative and traditional. For such thinkers liberty may 
be claimed—claimed in as full measure as Mr. Mill makes the 
claim. As little as we can see what the preaching of such 
liberty as the paramount idea in society at large, could do, 
except make its present confusions worse confounded, so strongly 
do we feel the force of Mr. Mill’s arguments for liberty among 
those who have earned their right to it. We cannot see any 
great harm in society keeping down with a pretty strong hand 
much that pretends to be original and independent. It may, 
doubtless, make great mistakes; but it has also a strong good 
sense, more often right than not, which detects this very cheap 
and very common form of imposture and conceit; and nobody 
ought to complain if society is hard, and hard in proportion to 
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the consequences of the question, on’ one who starts a novelty 
which he cannot make a good fight for, or who opens a 
question which he is manifestly incompetent to handle. But 
when men show that they know what they are talking about, 
their right to such freedom as is consistent with the freedom of 
others seems unquestionable. Let those use it, at all risks, who 
can show a title to do so. If men and society were perfect, if all 
men were equally able to think for themselves, this freedom 
would. be coextensive with society; of course it will spread and 
penctrate into society, in proportion as men learn to know and 
think for themselves. But it is from the way in which those 
who can, and those who cannot, think, are mixed and jumbled 
together in the world as we know it, that the difficulty consists 
in stating and adjusting this question of liberty fairly—fairly 
to the individual and to society, fairly to the established and 
invaded, and to the invading and tentative opinions; justly to 
the indefinitely varying degrees of aptitude and qualification 
for independent thought, uninvidiously to that vast mass of 
serious, conscientious, and active conviction, which calm judg- 
ment must pronounce in the main unreasoning, though by no 
means necessarily destitute of the support of reason. 

We should have thought, however, that in this country, 
thinkers are their own masters, at least to a much greater 
extent than Mr. Mill seems to admit. The thinkers are their 
own masters on their own ground. They may think and say 
what they please, as thinkers; and not only so, but, in spite of 
prejudice and clamour, they are sure of a hearing from those 
whose judgment is most worth appealing to, and is ultimately 
of the most weight with society. ‘There is nothing that 
we know of to prevent in England any man of seriousness, 
straightforwardness, and average courage, from proposing for 
consideration any theory on any subject in the range of 
human thought: and we may be pretty certain that if he 
says what is worth attending to, there will be people, people 
whose attention is worth having, who will attend to it. There 
is no direct external impediment to a man fairly putting out 
his whole strength, in defence or in attack of any opinion, 
viewed simply as a matter of opinion and argument. Unless 
what is asked for is absolute indifference on the part of society, 
or a covert favouring of a cause because it is new and weak in 
numbers, we do not see what else there is to be given. No 
doubt many views have to contend with dislike and discourage- 
ment in public opinion. They are looked on by society, or 
by large parts of it, with every hostile feeling from suspicion 
to abhorrence: and their obnoxiousness may certainly be said 
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to be an obstacle to their success. But it must be remembered, 
and it is not always remembered, that liberty cannot be one- 
sided, even for a minority. Liberty does not mean absence of 
opposition ; and the opposition, even of a majority, must not be 
confounded with curtailment of liberty. Those who fight must 
expect to be fought with; and so that they are not unfairly 
dealt with, have no right to expect their opponents to forego ad- 
vantages, or make the ground easier for them: and men may 
fairly ‘be expected to take, not merely the consequences of their 
arguments, but the consequences of the bearing of their opinions 
on the existing state of things. or if one man may speak his 
mind against religion, another man may speak his, not only for 
religion, but also xbout the results of speaking against religion ; : 
and if si ciety is on the side of religion, we do not see that the as- 
sailant has any business to complain, if, leaving him to speak 
as he will, it looks with dislike or suspicion on him. Unless 
opinions are of no practical consequence, a thinker ought to make 
his account for moral opposition as well as intellectual, the op- 
position, which is the real and genuine one, the opposition of 
the whole man, the disapprobation of the heart as well as the 
dissent of the reason. He may overcome it, if he can; it has 
been often overcome; but he has no right to represent it as 
weighting unjustly the cause which he supports, or as any more 

an ‘infringement on his own liberty than purely intellectual 
opposition. It may be said that the opposition ought to be 
confined to pure reasoning. But pure reasoning 1s a very 
slippery term, when applic d to subjects which are in question in 
a discussion on liberty. No one, except a mathematician, or the 
driest of metaphysicians, confines himself to pure reasoning: he 
is, perforce, a rhetorician as well as a logician; he appeals to 
feeling and moral judgments; he would move the heart; he 
would persuade as well as convince; he does not hesitate to 
invoke the feeling of mankind against what he opp oses—their 
scorn or indignation or fear ; he tries to set in motion the 
weight of serial opinion against what he represents as base or 
eruel ; and he cannot complain of being met on rv same 
eround, and with the same effect. The evidences of truth are 
sought for in what engages our sympathies, corresponds to a 
supposed ideal of character, approves itself to what are regarded 
our highest but practical principles. We cannot fight against 
this condition of things, unless we would fight against the 
nature of man. And results, however by themselves an unfair 
argument for or against a doctrine, cannot, if we would, 
be. entirely put aside in judging of it. If, then, a man sets 
before me a view which lowers and degrades me, or seems to 
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destroy my hope in life, he has no right to expect that I should 
suppress my judgment of the effect of his speculations, or be 
unmoved by it: nor, if he feels intimidated and embarrassed him- 
self, by my judgment, or that of other people, being strongly 
against him, has he a right, while he is still allowed to speak as 
he pleases, to cry out about liberty. And further, it seems to 
us that there is a good deal to be said for the reluctance of 
society at large to listen to argument, which may powerfully 
affect the more thoughtful of its members; and that people 
who feel themselves strong in argument, and think that they 
have a clear case, are unreasonable in their demands for the 
effect of their argument on society. Society, that is, the great 
body of mankind, who can but think imperfectly, hesitatingly, 
interruptedly, must and ought to assent to new argument 
slowly. Not only, should the argument be one of eventful 
consequences, will society have much to re-arrange and settle, 
if it does assent—not only, since it must go by general un- 
derstandings, and ‘cannot. go by every man’s view, as it comes 
accidentally urged with some unusual strength, ought it be cau- 
tious in altering the clear understandings by which it goes at 
the time,—but it may well be doubted whether any revolu- 
tionary argument was ever put forth, on the complicated sub- 
jects of moral interest, of such strength, completeness, and 
cogency as that it ought at once to have commanded general 
assent. The practical experience of mankind has not found 
that the seeming an invincible demonstration at the moment 
was a test of the ultimate truth. And, on the other hand, 
nothing is more common than a strong sense of the unsatisfac- 
toriness of an argument which yet is very clever, and to us 
unanswerable, and of which we cannot see the fallacy, if there is 
one. It is the long run which must practically decide the 
strength of a theory or a doctrine. If it has much to say for 
itself, and yet is long in prevailing, and meets with obstinately 
recurring opposition, the probability is that there is something 
still unexplained, unsettled, unaccounted for in it, which keeps 
it back. The sum is not right, even if it is nearly so; and it is 
returned to be done over again, But in the long run, argu- 
ment, if it is sound and true, will carry the day, and will find at 
last its right shape, one which meets the difficulties which have im- 
peded it. But not necessarily at first. And when new arguments 
challenge assent, the common sense of mankind, though perhaps 
with but a vague consciousness of the grounds on which it rests, 
remembers the history of opinion, and is, not unwisely, suspicious 
of quick assent. The battle of opinion in the world is not 
like that in the schools: here, if an argument is not ‘answered, 
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it claims the victory in the debate; there, people wait for the 
long run; they know that it does not follow, because an argu- 
ment is not at hand, that it does not exist: they know that the 
disputant may be wrong, though he has all the advantage of 
present ability, and though the aspect and balance of argument 
may be now entirely in his favour: they know that unless men are 
to be ever learners and never coming to the knowledge of the 
truth, unless they are to be the sport of every wind of doctrine, 
they must not change to every temporary variation in the intel- 
lectual power of different advocates: they know that it is absurd 
to give up their assent to the first thing which they cannot 
auswer, though it is very reasonable, and incumbent on them, to 
bear in mind, that this is something which they have not an 
answer for. Opinions, in the hands of those who know the 
difficulty of truth, have no right to complain of this long and 
severe testing; of any opposition, social as well as argumen- 
tative, by which they are met, short of being absolutely gagged 
and stifled. ‘If all mankind minus one,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ were of 
one opinion, and only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one per- 
son, than he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing 
all mankind.’ True enough. Let the one man speak against 
the whole world; but let the world think well before it parts 
with its convictions from any immediate show of argument in his 
words, The world and truth will both be gainers by the delay ; 
if they do not come together so soon, they will not do so less 
surely and less safely at last. 

We repeat, then, that if what is asked is liberty of thought 
and speech for those who wish to think for themselves, we cannot 
see in what respect they are seriously hindered in it. The 
question of the limits of opinion in bodies, which avowedly profess 
to be united on a common standard of principle or belief, is a 
separate one, which cannot be argued simply on the grounds of 
liberty in society generally. And the law of the land which 
forbids a man to annoy his neighbours by wantonly and per- 
tinaciously outraging what they hold dear, or which takes for 
granted, in administering an oath, that all men believe in a 
divine ruler,' is but a small weight on the liberty of holding 





1 Mr. Mill’s remarks on this subject are hardly marked by his usual 
calmness and exactness. He mentions three cases, where persons were 
rejected as jurymen or witnesses because they refused to take an oath, 
having no theological belief; and he proceeds to comment on them :— 
‘ This refusal of redress took place in virtue of the legal doctrine, that no 
person can be allowed to give evidence in a court of justice who does not 
profess belief in a God (any god is sufficient), and in a future state, which 
is equivalent to declaring such persons to be outlaws, excluded from the 
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and expressing convictions. But if what is asked for is, that all 
opinions should be treated by society as they would be among 
pure abstract thinkers; that all should be relieved from all 
social disabilities; that no opinions, however apparently false 





protection of the tribunals; who may not only be robbed or assaulted 
with impunity, if no one but themselves, or persons of similar opinions be 
present, but any one else may be robbed or assaulted with impunity, if 
the proof of the fact depends on their evidence. The assumption on which 
this is grounded, is, that the oath is worthless, of a person who does not 
believe in a future state ; a proposition which betokens much ignorance of 
history in those who assent to it (since it is historically true that a large 
proportion of infidels in all ages have been persons of distinguished 
integrity and honour); and would be maintained by no one who had the 
smallest conception how many of the persons in greatest repute with the 
world, both for virtues and for attainments, are well known, at least to 
their intimates, to be unbelievers. The rule, besides, is suicidal, and cuts 
away its own foundation. Under pretence that atheists must be liars, it 
admits the testimony of all atheists who are willing to lic, and rejects only 
those who brave the obloquy of publicly confessing a detested creed, rather 
than affirm a falsehood. <A rule thus self-convicted of absurdity as far as 
regards its professed purpose, can be kept in force only as a badge of 
hatred, a relic of persecution; a persecution, too, having the peculiarity, 
that the qualification for undergoing it, is the being clearly proved not to 
deserve it. The rule, and the theory it implies, are hardly less insulting 
to believers than to infidels. For, if he who does not believe in a future 
state necessarily lies, it follows that they who do believe are only pre- 
vented from lying, if prevented they are, by the fear of hell. We will not 
do the authors and abettors of this rule the injury of supposing that the 
conception which they have formed of Christian virtue, is drawn from 
their own consciousness,’ 

We are sorry to hear, and hesitate to believe, even from Mr. Mill, that 
so many whom we respect are secretly, not merely unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity, but (for this is what his argument requires) atheists. We did not 
know it before; and we cannot help thinking it a sadder piece of news 
than to be put in as an incidental retort in an argument of this kind. 
But he seems to us invidiously to overstate the case, when he represents 
the effect of the legal doctrine to be that ‘ atheists must be liars,’ and that 
* he who does not believe in a future state necessarily lies” The law no more 
implies this, than it implied that Quakers were liars, before it allowed 
them to substitute an affirmation for an oath, or than it now implies that 
the scrupulous Christians, who refuse oaths and are sct aside in courts of 
justice, are liars. It is not implied that these persons, or that atheists 
necessarily lie; but that we have nothing by which we can be satisfied 
whether they will tell the truth or no; which is an entirely different thing. 
The whole question of oaths, their rightness and their usefulness, is a fair 
one for debate. Christianity is not very favourable to them; and their 
success in securing truth has not been perfect. With numbers of men 
everybody feels them to be unnecessary. But mankind have felt that for 
the average of men, some unusual sanction was wanted; and if so, it must 
be universal, and the religious one has been the most obvious and natural 
one. We cannot accept a man as a witness, and take his word, simply 
because we know him to be a good man. We cannot sce why it is pers 
secution, if we decline to accept an atheist, and be satisfied with his 
word, merely because he is an atheist. 
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and immoral, should be at any disadvantage from the stigma 
of society; that society and all its members should deal with 
all alike, as if all alike might be true and all alike might be 
false ; that no opinions, as such, should be, so to speak, tabooed, 
marked with special reprobation, thwarted, discouraged, stunted 
in their development, by that mixture, often a very confused 
one, of reasoning and sentiment, called public opinion,—such a 
state of things, it seems to us, never could be, and if it could, 
it would be fatal to the well-being of society. It never could 
be, without men ceasing to feel and think together ;—without 
ceasing to have common principles, settled ideas and rules of 
life, joint objects, interests, and sympathies, convictions to stand 
the vicissitudes of things, a public spirit, a national character. 
And if they could lose these, a temper of indifference and uncer- 
tainty, a general sense of the dangers of choice, of the precarious- 
ness of truth, of the doubtfulness of duty, a temper incompatible 
with all sympathy and all high purposes, would be a high price 
to pay for having got rid of that degree of narrow-mindedness, 
and of positiveness without producible premises, which, hitherto 
at least, we have had to put up with, when men have done 
anything great and worthy, either by themselves or in company. 
Mr. Mill has elsewhere set forth the importance of that complex 
social phenomenon called national character. He has shown, in 
striking and admirable terms,' that whenever habitual submis- 
sion to law is reconciled with a vigorous and manly independence 
—and in no other case can there be true greatness in society 
—there must be a definite and powerful education, a feeling of 
allegiance and loyalty to some unquestionable principle, and a 
strong and active bond of cohesion—that cohesion, which comes 
with the mutual sympathy of men, who feel themselves one in 
purpose and in their view of life and its ends. He is quite alive 
to the necessity, in the state, of something settled, accepted, 
permanent, and not to be questioned— something which men 
agree in holding sacred’—open to improvement, of course, but 
having some fixed point, without which nothing can be im- 
woved, but only destroyed, to make way for something else. 
ife quite admits the idea that society 1s in some sense the 
guardian of certain principles and a certain spirit, which belong 
to its very essence and constitution. Can, then, the opinions 
and sentiments belonging to such a state of things fail to frown 
down those which are at variance with and destructive of it? 
Will public feeling in a democracy look tamely on, content with 
bare unimpassioned argument, at the insidious encroachment of 





! Article on Coleridge in his collected ‘ Dissertations and Discussions,’ 
vol. i. pp. 416-421. 
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an adverse opinion? Can it be expected, that social force will 
not put forth its power against doctrines, which imperil what is 
permanent, and invade ‘what all agree in holding sacred?’ 
Will not society—we do not say necessarily stifle and silence 
the discussion of them—but, from the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, inevitably present to their free course those formidable 
barriers of disapproval or condemnation, which are quite com- 
patible with leaymg individuals unmolested to think and speak 
as they please? Rightly or wrongly it may be; we only say 
that it is natural to society to have certain chars acteristic prin- 
ciples, and, as long as it cares about them, to protect them by a 
social ban on their opposites. And our objection to Mr. Mill’s 

way of putting the argument for liberty of opinion is, that he puts 
forward the indiy idual only, and takes no account of society ; 
that he draws no line between questions which are open to the 
schools, and those which society must close, or go to pieces; that, 
on his theory, there can be no closed questions whatever; and 
that on that theory it is hard to see how soc iety has any right to 
resent and repr obate—at least without each time giving, or, at 
any rate, seeing all its reasons—a defence of lying, of selfish- 
ness, of cowardice, or of bigotry." 

In truth, the difficulty of such speculations is to fit a theory, 
which presupposes genuine argument and real inquiry, to a 
worid where the mass of people cannot really either inquire or 
argue, yet must act, and where questions are so difficult. ‘This 
is illustrated by that part of the Essay which sets forth how 
much an opinion gains by being controverted, even if it is true. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the way in which Mr. Mill 
unfolds the truth contained in the old French proverb, which 
tells us, that 

‘Tout contraire en son contraire 


9 


Prend vertu pour soi refaire.’? 





1 ¢ Strange it is, that men should admit the validity of the arguments 
for free discussion, but object to their being “‘ pushed to an extreme ;” not 
secing that unless the reasons are good for an extreme case, they are not 
good for any case. Strange that they should imagine that they are not 
assuming infallibility, when they acknowledge that there should be free 
discussion on all subjects which can possibly be doubtful, but think that 
some particular doctrine or principle should be forbidden to be questioned 
because it is so certain, that is, because they are certain that it is certain. 
‘T’o call any proposition certain, while there is any one who would deny 
its certainty if permitted, but who is not permitted, is to assume that we 
ourselves, and those. who agree with us, are the judges of certainty, and 
judge without hearing the other side’—P. 41. ‘If the arguments of this 
chapter are of any validity, there ought to exist the fullest liberty of 
professing and discussing, as a matter of ethical conviction, any doctrine, 
however immoral it may be considered.’—P. 32. 

2 Quoted in L’riends in Council. Second Series. 
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He points out, that, where there is an opposite opinion possible, 
as there is on every subject except mathematics, we cannot know 
the truth of our own, unless we are as familiar with the argu- 
ments which may be brought against it, as we are with those 
which support it. Unless we know the objections and their real 
force, we cannot know how far they are met by the answers to 
them; and we cannot know their real force except from those 
who are in earnest in urging them; unless, that is, there is real 
and not collusive discussion, and we make ourselves acquainted 
with it. Further, he points out how discussion is necessary, not 
merely for knowing the grounds of our opinions, but for keeping 
opinions alive. He calls attention to the fact, ‘in the experience 
of all ethical doctrines and religious creeds,’ that as soon as con- 
troversy ceases, and the belief has won its placé¢, the lively 
apprehension of it, the energy with which it inspires its adhe- 
rents, declines also. ‘ The words which convey it, cease to 
suggest ideas, or suggest only a small portion of those they were 
originally designed to communicate. Instead of a vivid con- 
ception and a living belief, there remain only a few phrases 
retained by rote: or if any part, the shell and husk only of the 
meaning is retained, the finer essence being lost.’ When the 
necessity for argument is over, and intellectual vigilance is dis- 
pensed with, ‘ the mind is no longer compelled to exercise its vital 
powers on the questions which its belief presents to it;’ then 
comes the ‘dull and torpid assent,’ ‘dispensing with the neces- 
sity of realizing the belief im consciousness or testing it b 
personal experience, till it almost ceases to connect itself at all 
with the inner life of the human being.’ 

‘Then are seen the cases, so frequent in this age of the world as almost 
to form the majority, in which the creed remains, as it were, outside the 
mind, encrusting and petrifying it against all other influences addressed 
to the higher parts of our nature; manifesting its power by not suffering 
any fresh and living conviction to get in, but itself doing nothing for 
the mind or heart, except standing sentinel over them, to keep them 
vacant.’—P. 74. 

He contrasts the Christian precepts of the New Testament, 
with the unreal and reserved way in which they are accepted by 
Christians now; he observes how the common sayings about 
life remain truisms, till made realities by experience. ‘The 
‘fatal tendency of mankind to leave off thinking of a thing, 
when it is no longer doubtful, is the cause of half their errors ;’ 
and he quotes with approbation the expression which speaks of 
the ‘deep slumber of a decided opinion ;’ though, if we substi- 
tute for ‘decided opinion,’ ‘ strong conviction,’ the phrase will 
lose something of its truth. Admitting to a certain extent the 
gradual approach of mankind to agreement, the cessation ‘ on 
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one question after another of serious controversy,’ he still main- 
tains the necessity of debate and discussion, to keep alive our 
real knowledge of the grounds of our agreement. The Socratic 
dialectics and the middle age scholastic disputations were 
powerful educational helps of this sort, which we have lost 
without anything to replace them: a remark which is true 
enough, though the force of it is qualified by the liability which 
every man is under now, who lives in public or takes interest 
in public concerns, of having opposite opinions, very ably sup- 
ported, forced upon his notice. Where the advantage of actual 
opposition is no longer to be had, ‘I should like,’ he says, ‘to 
see the teachers of mankind endeavouring to provide a substitute 
for it; some contrivance for making the difficulties of the ques- 
tion as present to the learner’s consciousness, as if they were 
pressed on him by a dissentient champion, eager for his con- 
version.” No one can deny the force of what Mr. Mill urges, 
though he overlooks the very important fact that the meaning of 
religious and moral doctrines is kept up, not only by the activity 
of the intellect, but by realizing them in the life and acting on 
them; and that many a man has a vital belief in God, and is 
admirable in his social duties, whose mind has never been dis- 
turbed by doubt, and who could give but a poor account of the 
grounds of the morality which he illustrates. But, allowing for 
this, take Mr. Mill’s argument, in his own forcible words, for 
listening to what can be said against our own views :— 


‘ But, sqme one may say, “ Let them be faught the grounds of their 
opinions. It does not follow that opinions must be merely parroted 
because they are never heard controverted. Persons who learn geometry 
do not merely commit the theorems to memory, but understand and 
learn likewise the demonstrations; and it would be absurd to say that 
they remain ignorant of the grounds of geometrical truths, because they 
never hear any one deny, and attempt to disprove them.” Undoubtedly : 
and such teaching suffices on a subject like mathematics, where there is 
nothing at all to be said on the wrong side of the question. The 
peculiarity of the evidence of mathematical truths is, that all the argu- 
ment is on one side. There are no objections, and no answers to objec- 
tions. But on every subject on which difference of opinion is possible, 
the truth depends on a balance to be struck between two sets of con- 
flicting reasons. Even in natural philosophy, there is always some other 
explanation possible of the same facts, some geometric theory instead of 
heliocentric, some phlogiston instead of oxygen; and it has to be shown 
why that other theory cannot be the true one; and until this is shown, 
and until we know how it is shown, we do not understand the grounds of 
our opinion. But when we turn to subjects infinitely more complicated, 
to morals, religion, politics, social relations, and the business of life, 
three-fourths of the arguments for every disputed opinion consist in dis- 
pelling the appearances which favour some opinion different from it. 
The greatest orator, save one, of antiquity, has left it on record that he 
always studied lis adversary’s case with as great, if not with still 
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greater, intensity than even his own. What Cicero practised as the 
means of forensic success, requires to be imitated by ali who study any 
subject in order to arrive at the truth. He who knows only his own side 
of the case, knows little of that. His reasons may be good, and no one 
may have been able to refute them. But if he is equally unable to 
refute the reasons on the opposite side; if he does not so much as know 
what they are, he has no ground for preferring either opinion. The 
rational position for him would be suspension of judgment ; and unless he 
contents himself with that, he is either led by authority, or adopts, like 
the generality of the world, the side to which he feels most inclination. 
Nor is it enough that he should hear the arguments of adversaries from 
his own teachers, presented as they state them, and accompanied by 
what they offer as refutations. That is not the way to do justice to the 
arguments, or bring them into real contact with his own mind. He 
must be able to hear them from persons who actually believe them ; who 
defend them in earnest, and do their very utmost for them. He must 
know them in their most plausible and persuasive form ; he must feel the 
whole force of the difficulty which the true view of the subject has to 
encounter and dispose of; else he will never really possess himself of 
the portion of truth which meets and removes that difficulty. Ninety- 
nine in a hundred of what are called educated men are in this condition ; 
even of those who can argue fluently for their opinions. Their con- 
clusion may be true, but it might be false for anything they know; they 
have never thrown themselves into the mental position of those who 
think differently from them, and considered what such persons may have 
to say; and consequently they do not, in any proper sense of the word, 
know the doctrine which they themselves profess. They do not know 
those parts of it which explain and justify the remainder; the con- 
sideration which shows that a fact which seemingly conflicts with ano- 
ther is reconcilable with it, or that, of two apparently strong reasons, 
one and not the other ought to be preferred. All that part of the truth 
which turns the scale, and decides the judgment of a completely informed 
mind, they are strangers to; nor is it ever really known, but to those 
who have attended equally and impartially to both sides, and endeavoured 
to see the reasons of both in the strongest light. So essential is this 
discipline to a real understanding of moral and human subjects, that if 
opponents of all important truths do not exist, it is indispensable to 
imagine them, and supply them with the strongest arguments which the 
most skilful devil’s advocate can conjure up.’ 


But there is another side to the picture. Nothing can be 
more admirable than this, as applied to those whose proper busi- 
ness it is to think. And can anything be more unreal, when 
applied to the mass of people, of whom society is composed ? 
Take a man engaged in the affairs of life, an average profes- 
sional man, or man of business. He has plenty of good strong 
common sense to take him through life. He has the power 
and the will to be a useful member of society, a source of 
help, of elevating and improving influences, to those around 
him. He has a fair right to take his side in the practical 
discussions, which go on in the social or political world in which he 
finds himself. But place him in the midst of those hard ques- 
tions which lie at the root of our knowledge, our morality, our 
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religion. They have as yet proved very trying to the deepest 
and strongest thinkers of our race. Place him among them, 
and call upon him to take hold of them and follow them out. 
Suppose, and this is what Mr. Mill’s view does suppose, that his 
‘Times,’ or his weekly journal, assiduously brings before him, 
not as an occasional matter, but with the frequency proportioned 
to their importance, and as part of the staple subject of daily 
debate, all that may be thought or said on our condition and 
destiny, on immortality, on duty, on a Divine Being; all the 
subtle difficulties and refined explanations that keen and bold 
minds have busied themselves with, all the doubts and uncer- 
tainties, all the conflicting probabilities, and siftings of evidence, 
about what he is every day obliged to decide upon and to do. 
Can anything be conceived more ludicrously ad pitiably help- 
less than he would be, fought for and dragged hither and thither 
by contending arguments, of which he was unable to master the 
grounds and consequences, perplexed and distracted by rival 
proofs which he was told it was his duty to weigh, but which 
his mind vainly endeavoured to take in, oppressed and confused 
with difficulties in which he too clearly felt himself out of his 
depth, but which he must for very shame, as a rational being, 
suppose himself able to find some way through. Or is it con- 
clusive against the honesty and fair strength of a man’s mind, 
that he is confessedly unable to handle, and unwilling to 
meddle with, everything that may be made the subject of ques- 
tion? Surely there is common sense in making the difficulty 
of a subject a limit to its promiscuous and ordinary discussion. 
This is not discouraging discussion, where people are equal to 
it. Let there be discussion as much as people please ; but let 
there also be a sense of the uselessness of incapable discussion 
—of the fitness of some, and the unfitness of more to undertake 
discussion. Let thinkers write, as they used to write, for those 
who will read them: this is a healthier plan than enlarging 
on the abstract necessity of wholesale debate and inquiry. 
They were not eminently happy times, when the rage for free 
discussion of difficult questions invaded those who were mani- 
festly unfit for it; when things which ought to be kept’ for the 
most grave and anxious, as well as powerful, thought came to 
the surface; when grooms and cooks, courtiers and gossips, filled 
the shops and saloons of Constantinople with the sound of 
theological terms and distinctions; or when the mysteries of 
free-will and grace were the daily subject of metaphysical 
wrangle at the tables of hard-headed Puritans, as acute and 
practised dialecticians for the argument, as they were deficient 
in largeness and reality for the ideas they argued about. They 
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were not happy times; nor is ita happy thing, at any time, to 
see a great and) wide question, full of life. and of many sides, 
taken in hand by.a poor and narrow intellect, profoundly uncon- 
scious.of the, depth:and extent of it, and drying it up, distorting 
and. hardening jit. ‘There is discussion enough among us, for the 
amount,,of apparent, power to do justice to it. In spite of 
Mr. Mill’s fears,’ there seem to us to be ‘no symptoms of its being 
on the wane. Those.certainly:who look on it with jealousy do 
not think so. The temptations,of our day to heresy may well 
be set against the temptations to orthodoxy. If there is, as we 
think there is, an increasing considerateness and sense of re- 
sponsibility in. opening great questions, there is no, want of dis- 
position to open them, and to do it very boldly. And if society 
has the inert. weight, it is the single thinkers who have the 
moving power. 

In. attempting, then, to simplify and generalize the doctrine 
of liberty, and to lay down a principle which should decide 
without difficulty the ‘endless jar’ between society and indi- 
vidual. liberty, and.cut away with a clean sweep the usurp- 
ations, of the former, Mr. Mill, seems to us to have given too 
little weight to, considerations which make the application of 
his principles far from. simple. . The points which chiefly strike 
us as,.overlooked by him. are two. First, the way im which 
the mass of the people must depend more. or less on society 
for their opinions, In urging and claiming liberty you must 
suppose power; and though he himself certainly does not sup- 
pose it, as.a matter of fact, in the minds of people at large, 
his argument does. Zhat supposes a state of things where 
people of the: same average capacity and training are going 
through life, each for himself, without needing guidance or help 
besides his own; :and where society does not want for itself 
settled principles, acknowledged standards, and a pervading 
spirit. » The reality is far otherwise. _He allows that his theory 
of liberty, as it is not applicable to children, so it is only but 
very partially applicable to many previous states of society, 
which have been only too happy if they had ‘an Ackbar or a 
Charlemagne’ to give them that guidance which they could not 
give to themselves. ‘Things are greatly different now, of course ; 
but the change, however estimated, is only .one of degree. 
There are many, doubtless, who can judge for themselves ; many 
more whodo not, but who might:and ought to do so ; and the relax- 
ing of authority is, in fact, gradually going on, in proportion as 
men become more and more qualified to judge for themselves. 
But the time is certainly not come yet, nor does it seem within 
view, when the many can cease to lean upon each other, or 
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upon society, for their knowledge and principles, as the few can. 
And till that time comes, it seems useless to talk of abrogating 
or ignoring an authority which practically justifies and enforces 
itself. The second point is, that the interests of society and of 
others seem to us far too closely interwoven and entangled with 
those of individuals to allow of that clean division which Mr. 
Mill’s theory requires. The limits of individual liberty are, he 
says, from society, self-preservation; from other individuals, 
what concerns themselves. Suppose the rule is admitted in 
words, though we do not think that this is the only or the best 
way of expressing the truth, what endless questions open, about 
what ‘self-preservation’ in society méans and involves, and as to 
how the concerns of one individual are affected by what another 
is and does. Surely these limits are not so clear at first sight 
as to be capable of being made the basis of a ready and sweep- 
ing test between liberty and encroachment. It makes a differ- 
ence to society and to others what opinions a man holds, just as 
truly as it makes a difference to him what amount of liberty 
society allows him. Society is deeply interested in what men 
believe, and in what rules they go by; and if society may 
legitimately aim at creating and fostering a national character, 
a common spirit; if society may, as Mr. Mill says it ought to, 
cultivate a certain cast of character,’ that is, favour one and 
discourage its opposite ; if society may educate ;—the principle 
seems to us conceded, that it may take measures to make 
people, within large limits, it may be, yet in some real sense, 
good, both for themselves, and, because its own interests are in- 
volved in what they are, for its own preservation and well-being. 
In each case of conflict between the individual and society, the 
question as to the effect and tendencies of the liberty claimed 
will raise a debate, and, as far as we see, must in each case be 
decided on its merits, and with reference, it may be, to many 
cross and complicated interests. Doubtless society may draw 
to itself what does not belong to it; but the individual may 
quite as easily judge in his own cause partially, and refuse to 
see how deeply what he alleges to concern only himself concerns 
others also. What does concern the individual only? is the very 
question to be answered in a discussion on liberty. 

All that he says about the importance of individuality, and 
the necessity of guarding jealously its limits, so as to leave 
room for it to put forth its energies and grow, is forcible and 
important. We may differ from him as to the extent to 
which individuality is, as he alleges, stifled and crushed among 
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us. He underrates, as it seems to us, the degree to which 
individuality of any value has a fair chance to assert itself; and 
he does not attend sufficiently to the fact, that the forced and 
stimulated individuality of mediocrities would simply be a pest 
and nuisance, without any countervailing advantage. But 
estimates and measures of these matters of fact in our contem- 
poraries are doubtless precarious things; custom, and laziness 
of mind, and dull sluggish compliance, and the fear of man, 
aud servility to our circle or our party, and the insolence of 
vulgar and coarse opinion, are great powers among us still; and 
even if Mr. Mill’s statements are one-sided and scornful, we 
may listen with advantage-to his warnings against the insidious 
weight of what is established and customary, his sympathy with 
the fear, ‘lest one good custom should corrupt the world,’ and 
his indignant protests against the tyranny of opinion, blindly 
intrusive, meddlesome, and intolerant, overbearing the indivi- 
dual preferences of the weak, unforgiving to the manliness and 
courage of the independent. We may hesitate about the 
dignity as well as the truth of such unqualified assertions as 
that ‘individual spontaneity is hardly recognized by the common 
modes of thinking, as having any intrinsic worth, or deserving 
any regard on its own account ;’ ‘that spontaneity forms no part 
of the ideal of the majority of moral and social reformers, but is 
rather looked upon with jealousy, as a troublesome and perhaps 
rebellious obstruction to the general acceptance of what these 
reformers in their own judgment think would be best for man- 
kind ;’ that there is a general unwillingness to admit ‘that to 
possess impulses of our own and of any strength is anything but 
a peril and a snare ;’ that ‘it does not oceur to people now to 
have any inclinations, except for what is customary ; that the 
popular ‘ standard, express or tacit, is to desire nothing strongly,’ 
and the popular ‘ ideal of character is to be without any marked 
character ;’ that even the intelligent part of the public have to 
be made to see—what, we should have thought, was almost onc 
of the truisms of the day—‘that it is good that there should be 
differences, even though not for the better, even though, as it 
may appear to them, some should be for the worse.’ Surely 
these generalizations, to be true, require large abatement. But 
this does not make the statement of the general principle less 
impressive in such passages as the following :— 

‘Tt is not by wearing down into uniformity all that is individual in 
themselves, but by cultivating it and calling it forth, within the limits 
imposed by the rights and interests of others, that human beings become 
noble and beautiful objects of contemplation: and as the works partake 


of the character of those who do them, by the same process also 
human life becomes rich, diversified, and animating, furnishing more 
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abundant elements to high thoughts and elevating feelings, and strength- 
ening the tie which binds every individual to the race, by making the 
race infinitely more worth belonging to. .'. . To be held to rigid rules of 
justice for the sake of others, develops the feelings and capacities which 
have the good of others for their object. But to be restrained in things 
not affecting their good, by their mere displeasure, develops nothing 
valuable, except such force of character as may unfold itself in resisting 
the restraint. If acquiesced in, it dulls and blunts the whole nature.’ To 
give fair play to the nature of each, it is essential that different persons 
should be allowed to lead different lives. In proportion as this latitude 
has been exercised in any age, has that age been noteworthy to posterity. 
.... There is always need of persons not only to discern new truths, 
and point out when what were once truths are true no longer, but also to 
commence new practices, and set the example of more enlightened con- 
duct, and better taste and sense in human life. This cannot be gainsaid 
by any person who does not believe that the world has already attained 
perfection in all its ways and practices. It is true that this benefit is not 
capable of being rendered by everybody alike : there are but few persons, in 
comparison with the whole of mankind, whose experiments, if adopted ‘by 
others, would be likely to be any improvement on established practice. 
But these few are the salt of the earth; without them, human life would 
become a stagnant pool. Not only is it they who introduce good things 
which did not before exist; it is they who keep the life in those which 
already existed. If there were nothing new to be done, would therefore 
human intellect cease to be necessary? Would it be a reason, why those 
who do old things should forget why they are done, and do them. like 
cattle, not like human beings? There is only too great a tendency in the 
best belief and practice to degenerate into the mechanical; and unless 
there were a succession of persons whose ever-recurring originality pre- 
vents the grounds of these beliefs and practices from’ becoming’ merely 
traditional, such dead matter would not resist the smallest shock from 
anything really alive, and there would be no reason why civilization 
should not die out, as in the Byzantine empire. Persons of genius, it is 
true, are, and are always likely to be, a small minority ; but in order to 
have them, it is necessary to preserve the soil in which they grow. 
Genius can only breathe in an atmosphere of freedom.—Pp, 113-116, 


But when Mr. Mill applies to particular instances his discri- 
minating test—what concerns the individual, to liberty, what 
concerns society, to authority, to be enforced either by law or 
opinion—when he points out cases of what ‘ may be called moral 
police, encroaching on the most unquestionable liberty of the 
individual,’ the absence or the smallness of interest which 
society has in the matter in question seems to us far too lightly 
assumed, and certainly not to be so clear as to leave no room 
for argument. The illustrations from the Mahometan feeling 
about pork, and the exclusiveness of religious opinion in Spain 
would have been better away. It seems hardly in place in a 
discussion like this, to take the short and easy method of seeing 
no difference between the ‘moral police’ of barbarous and half- 
civilized people, and that of those of more advanced and thought- 
ful ones ; of people who have, to some extent at any ae admitted 
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that questioning and testing, of their principles which Mr. Mill 
is recommending, ‘and of those who, have not admitted it at all. 
We can see that Mshometan proseription of pork and Spanish 
intolerance are unreasonable, on their own merits, even if ‘lurks 
and Spaniards eannot: and it seems affected modesty to think 
our opinion on the matter no better than theirs. And to say that 
we should have no. common ground but that of liberty, in dis- 
cussing the question with them, is no more than may be said of 
most discussions with people more ignorant than ourselves. 
Dr. Livingstone found it impossible to gain an argumentative 
victory over the South African rain-doctor on the question of 
‘medicines’ making rain.' Fairer and better instances are 
‘Sabbatarian legislation,’ the Maine Liquor Law, and the public 
feeling with respect to Mormonism. With respect to Sunday 
legislation and the Maine Liquor Law, we agree with Mr. Mill ; 
entirely as to the latter, and to a great extent as to the former ; 
and though we cannot say the same about his view of Mormon- 
ism, his remarks on it deserve attention, But on all these 
points, whether we agree with his conclusions, or not, it ap- 
pears to us that the debate arises just)on the very allegation 
which Mr. Mill takes as his starting-point—the purely ‘self- 
regarding’ character of what is interfered with. The interests 
of society. are inextricably interlaced with what in these cases 
concerns, the individual; , his course, acts upon and materially 
influences, the general character and spirit. of society—whether 
well or. ill, or, if, either well or ill, whether to such an extent 
as, to, warrant the action of society upon him, is just the diffi- 
cult, question, upon. which. opposite probabilities appear, and on 
which we require to find; their balance... They must each be 
decided: on their own; merits, when all the interests involved 
have been, fairly, taken, into account. But in this part of the 
subject, we seem to miss the vigorous handling with which in 
the earlier part, of the, book ,objections are taken up and dis- 
cussed. , Thus, as regards, the Maine Liquor Law, the secretary 
of the Alliance ‘claims, asa citizen, to legislate whenever his 
social rights, are invaded by the social act of another.’ And he 

roceeds to define these rights; ‘the traffic in strong drinks 
invades his primary right of security, by constantly creating and 
stimulating social. disorder; his right of equality, by deriving a 
profit by. the creation of .a,. misery which he is taxed to support ; 
nis right to free moral and intellectual development, by surrounding 





1 See the Conversation on Rain-making. Livingstone’s Travels, p. 23. 
A capital instance of the dialectical advantage of knowing less than an 
opponent, whicli most people must have observed in arguing with the 
acute and uneducated. 
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his path with dangers, and weakening’ and demoralizing society, 
from which he has a right to: claim mutual ' ‘aid and intercourse.’ 
The question is, does it? If it does, the Alliance would have 
made out something of a’ case, overweighing;: according to its 
seriousness, the prima facie claim and ‘benefit of) individual 
liberty. This is the point in dispute.’ But it does not seem to 
be settled by what’ is only, even: for’ Mr. Mill,'a rhetorical ex- 
aggeration. 


‘A theory of ‘‘social right,” the like of which probably never before 
found its way into distinct language—being nothing short of this—that it is 
the absolute social right of every individual that every other individual should 
actin every respect exactly asihe ought; that whosoever fails thereof: én the 
smallest particular, violates every social right, and entitles me to, demand 
from the legislature the, removal of the grievance... So monstrous a prin- 
ciple is far more dangerous than any single interference with liberty: 
there is no violation of liberty which it would not justify : it acknowledges 
no right to any freedom whatever, except perhaps that of holding opinions 
in secret without ever disclosing them ; for the moment, an opinion which 
I consider noxious passes any one’s lips, it invades all the ‘‘ social rights” 
ascribed to me by the ‘‘ Alliance.” The doctrine ascribes to all mankind 
a vested interest in each other’s moral, intellectual, and even physical 
perfection, to be defined “by each claimant according ‘to his own 
standard.’ 


Really we cannot see how all these formidable consequences 
are involved in the secretary’s theory. | He asks for protection 
against some misconduct, which (rightly or wrongly) he alleges 
to be intolerably prejudicial to him, Gantivt he do that, with- 
out by implication claimmg the same protection against all 
misconduct? without claiming, ‘as his  ‘ absolute ‘social right, 
that every other individual should act in every respect exactly 
as he ought, and that whosoever fails thereof in’ the’ smallest 
particular’ should be regarded as ‘ violating every social right ?’ 

We cannot entirely pass over a grave subject, which must be 
met with in an inquiry of this kind. With broad statements 
like those of Mr. Mill’s Essay, on the exclusive claims’ of liberty, 
there always presents itself, as their inseparable correlative and 
anxious attendant, their bearing on the possibility of a religion. 
There would be nothing specially difficult in the question, if the 
world were made up of philosophers, or if only the religion of 
those who can examine and think were concerned. ‘ But religion 
is for the poor and weak. Religion must be a joint thing and a 
thing of faith. Men must believe together, and believe without 
doubt ; be united in a common hope, and be united in full depend- 
ence on it, for those sympathies and harmonies to be developed 
among them by which they are supported themselves, and support 
one another, in the darkness and disappointments of life, on a 
trust which goes beyond it. No one can look at the documents 
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of Christianity and doubt that this religion was meant to produce 
the same ordinarily unquestioning faith as that, for example, 
of our family affections: and without that entire faith it cannot 
be the religion which we read of in the New Testament. If 
there is not faith, it may be philosophy, but not religion ; and if 
there is faith, then, at some period or other, doubt of its truth 
must be cast behind. How such a state of mind is possible, 
either in the individual, who, on the ground of the fallibility of 
man ‘and the infinite revolutions of opmion, keeps himself on 
continual guard against the too certain persuasion of what he 
holds, or in society, in which it is the normal and perpetual 
condition, that eyery conviction and belief is for ever held to be 
on its trial, and where public opinion, neutral about conclusions, 
discourages nothing but slackness of debate and the disposition 
to feel too positive, is a question—we are very far from saying, 
unanswerable, but which deserves an answer. Mr. Mill does 
not help us to one, or even as to whether one is to be hoped for. 
But throughout the discussion, we feel that it is, however 
latently, on uneyen ground. La partie nest pas égale. Mr. 
Milt's feeling about Christianity, respectful as it is, and just as 
he means it to be, is not that of those who feel that anything 
for life and death, to them and to the world, is involved in 
its truth. Christians believe that Christianity is as certain as 
anything given to man can be, for the very reason which 
Mr. Mill gives for any practical certainty ;—that it has been 
open to question and denial, and that as yet no one has ade- 
quately produced on men at large the impression of its false- 
hood. They feel that hitherto nothing else has shown a prima 
facie case to compete with it. Of course, if the faith of 
civilized nations, or of those who are the teachers of their kind 
or generation, is shaken in it; if people feel that as a whole, or 
in any of its particular doctrines, it can be effectually and seri- 
ously challenged, it, or parts of it, will fall by degrees into the 
class of open questions. But so far it has stood a long test, one 
of a practical nature, and not of the most gentle kind. It is 
impossible to abolish the interest felt for issues like those of 
religion, or their power over the mind; or to make it as little 
hazardous to peace to discuss God and Christ, as to discuss 
monarchy and republicanism. Those, then, who value Chris- 
tianity cannot look with indifference on the hazard of its going 
out in civilized society. Their own personal grounds for be- 
lieving in its truth are no guarantee against this. If truth, as 
Mr. Mill justly remarks, may be endangered by persecution, it 
may also be endangered, not, indeed, by fair and honest inquiry, 
but by reckless, unscrupulous, and incompetent inquiry—by a 
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spirit of mockery, indifference, or affected freedom. The saying 
that truth has nothing to fear from unlimited liberty is. just as 
much a ‘pleasant falsehood’ as the dictum that it has nothing 
to fear from persecution. It has not, in the long run, any more 
than in the long run, from persecution, But it may be over- 
borne at a particular time by accident placing intellect, as at 
another time, power, in the hands of its opponents: and they 
who rely absolutely on its intrinsic power forget that being able 
to argue and refute is, at any given time, a matter seemingly 
of chance, and that an argument which is a weak one in the 
hands of its present holders may prove a very different one 
in the hands of others. And that this danger is incident to any 
strong stimulus to a promiscuous and absolute liberty of thought 
throughout society, seems as evident, and as much attested by 
experience, as the danger of persecution from religious earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm. Mr. Mill makes no secret of his anxiety 
about the latter. Christians may be pardoned, if, feeling strongly 
the value of their religion, they are not without uneasiness as 
to the former. 

There is one incidental comment of Mr. Mill’s on Christianity 
which appears strange in a writer of his largeness of mind. We 
entirely assent to the truth, and not merely the truth, but the 
needfulness of his remark that ‘if Christians would teach infi- 
dels to be just to Christianity, they should themselves be just 
towards infidelity.’ But this very remark makes the grudging 
and stinted justice the more surprising, of his assertion that ‘ the 
ideal of Christian morality (so called) is negative rather than, posi- 
tive; passive rather than active; Innocence rather than Noble- 
ness; Abstinence from Evil rather than energetic Pursuit of 
Good; in its precepts (as has been well said) “thou shalt not” 
predominates unduly over “thou shalt.”’ The assertion is the 
more remarkable as it is not necessary for his argument. He is 
answering a supposed objection to his statement that the truths 
that we have are commonly half-truths, requiring the supple- 
ment of other and seemingly opposite truths—an objection 
drawn from the allegation, that Christian morality at least is 
not a half-truth. It would be perfectly true to answer, that in a 
sense it is: that there is no evidence, that the New Testament 
was meant to enable us to do without the morality of nature 
and experience; and that in the absence of that evidence, it is 
no disparagement to the authority of the New Testament to say, 
that we are not likely to go right, if we try to do without that 
morality. This is no more than has been said over and over 
again by Christian writers. It has been acted on in the chief 
schools of Christian education from the beginning to the present 
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day;’where the types of natural greatness and the masters of 
natural wisdom have ‘been ‘studied with fearless ‘and hearty 
frankness: and ‘any attempt to narrow this plan, to exclude 
them from their influence on character and moral ideas, to con- 
fine the sources of moral truth even to the most sacred of its 
authorities, has been condemned by the general sense of 
Christendom. Such an attempt, more than anything else, was 
the ruin of the Puritans; and it has been energetically repelled 
in our own day in the Roman Catholic Church of France. ~ It is 
surely a common-place among most Christian teachers of any 
authority, that Christianity, as: such, was intended ‘to teach us 
what nature and the world could not teach us; but that there 
is much that we were meant to be and to do, which it:does not, 
and was not intended’ 'to teach us, because we were meant to 
learn it: elsewhere. Of course, even és teaching would be im- 
perfect, if it: has not that supplied ‘to it which it: presupposes. 
As ‘vegards our Lord’s own words, Mr. Mill makes in effect this 
answer. But he goes on to draw a: distinction—a just’ one, if 
fairly stated—between Christian morality as taught by Him, 
and that’ which has grown ‘up ‘into a system in the Christian 
Chureh.. Of: this latter the same remark holds good as of the 
former: it is a system which primarily has im view objects not 
of this world, which, doubtless, often really, and more often 
apparently, clashes with what is wise and great for this world, 
but. which, in the hands of its best expounders, has always 
sounded in harmony with, and implied the co-existence of, what- 
ever was excellent in this world. H also needs something 
besides. itself ‘to complete; it may be, to balance it.. This was 
enough for Mr. Mill’s argument. : But he goes beyond it, and, as 
it seems to us, out-of his way, to urge his unfavourable estimate 
of Christian’ morality. And we must repeat we read it with 
evcr-increasing surprise. ‘Mr. Mill, strangely enough, seems to 
take ‘Calvinism ‘as the type of Christianity; and when he wants 
an exainple of \Christian greatness, to compare with and set 
below the heathen greatness of Pericles, he chooses John Knox : 
et even the characteristic features of the Christianity of John 
<nox, with’ its rugged ‘and inflexible zeal that stirred up the 
world, do: not. tally with a supposed ideal which is ‘negative 
rather: than | positive—passive rather than active—imnocence 
rather than nobleness—abstinence from evil rather than: ener- 
getic pursuit: of good.’ But! Mr. Mill need not be told that there 
is a larger, more ‘ancient, more liuman conception of Christian 
morality than ‘that of so-called Calvinism. Let us take this 
where’ we will, im its early or its later expressions. Whether 
sketched;: assuredly: with no: narrow: outline, by its greatest 
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apostle—‘ Finally, my brethren, whatsoever ;things.,are, true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are-just; what- 
soever things: are lovely, if there be: any virtue, and if, there 
be any praise, think on these things ’"—or: exhibited) even, in. the 
middle ages, in scholastic systems which incorporated with their 
theories, and co-ordinated with the ‘Graces’ of the New: Testa- 
ment, the Virtues of Anvtotle,:and in poetry; like that, of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ which catches: life- from everything, that, is 
living and that is great in man—or, lastly, more ‘calmly, ana- 
lyzed and enforced by preachers and. moralists like Bossuet and 
Butler,—it must have suffered-a strange eclipse to, the mental 
eye, which sees, as the predominating mark in it, a negative fear 
of evil, and cannot see in it, except in a subordinate degree, the 
appreciation and love and ‘energetic pursuit’ of good. Such 
misappreliensious are among the most. impressive mementos, of 
the limited: grasp of the human ;mind.. That aman: like Mx. 
Mill should have made such.a statement; that lie should.express 
himself, ‘ that what little recognition the idea of obligation. to 
the public cbtains. in modern morality is derived from Gieek 
and Roman sources, not from Christian ;’ and that ‘im the |mora- 
lity of private life, whatever exists of!-magnanimity, high+mind- 
edness, personal dignity, even the sense, of: honour, is derived 
from the purely human, not’ the religious part of our education, 
and never could have grown out @ standard of ethics in ‘which the 
only worth, properly recognized, is that of obedience’;’—~is only,to; be 
explained by remembering how great phenomena are often un- 
realized, even by: the most powerful minds, when! foreign.to their 
usual ways of thought and life: It is an illustration, to be 
taken note of, and borne in! mind when we ‘are. disposed: to be 
uncharitable, of the real difficulties of faimess. 

We close Mr. Mill’s book, not without great. admiration ) for 
much elearly and nobly said, but yet with disappointment. , No- 
where has the obligation been more. strongly urged, on 'those 
who are responsible for truth in society, of givmg a fair hearing 
to opposite opinions ; nowhere the advantage more forcibly set 
forth, to opinion and. belief, of collision with real opposition. 
He has added one more to the varied testimonies which, meet 
us on all sides, to: the ‘indispensable: importance, :im ai age in 
which public opinion is so strong, of individual character being 
proportionably free and strong, self-determined and | self-ruling. 
He recals, and forees us to: Tefléct; upon, im comparison with 
what we see and are;—the old'type of manly grandeur, indepen- 
dent, fearless, and great im. purposes,-attempts, and deeds. | And 
the protest is not unseasonable, whicli:he enters against what is 
likely to be im increasing measure the evil of modern society, 
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the intrusiveness and impertinence, as well as the oppressive- 
ness, of social interference and narrowmindedness. And it is a 
rebuke to our lazy ways of thinking; a challenge to those, who 
have minds fit for it, to use them in serious conflict with the 
difficulties of thought and life. But we cannot find in it the 
clear line drawn, which it was written to draw, between liberty 
and the claims of society. It seems to us that, after all, our 
philosophical view of liberty is but slightly improved; that we 
must still work out its problems by experience, and find their 
limits by mere rule of thumb, and by taking out of the scales, as 
each case arises for settlement, first from one side and then from 
the other, till the balance hangs even, as we do when measuring 
sugar against pound weights. 

The value of a philosophical doctrine depends on the complete- 
ness with which it meets various and opposite difficulties of the 
ease. Itis not enough, that it states clearly and impressively the 
facts of one side, or that it wraps up and contains in itself a vast 
amount of important truth. If it does not lay this out in order 
and unravel it distinctly, so that the limits of each expression of 
truth are truly and clearly given—so that we are not obliged to 
take the truth in a lump with a whole tangle of possible ambi- 
guities and misunderstandings hanging around it, it so far fails 
in its claim and utility as a philosophical doctrine. Aphorisms, 
as Mr. Mill has said elsewhere, contain truth in this man- 
ner—unanalyzed, unlaid-out, undiscriminated, unqualified, un- 
balanced. But a philosophical theory professes to do just what 
aphorisms do not. It professes to take account of difficulties, 
to meet exceptions, to give full prominence and due meaning 
to counter-appearances, to reconcile seemingly inconsistent 
facts, so that we feel that. they are reconciled, and their fair 
and real weight given to each. If it does not do this, it is 
so far unsatisfactory; and however alluring and captivating at 
first glance, it must ultimately fail of its purpose, because it will 
more and more be felt to be not really available for the hand- 
ling of practical questions. 

And we cannot but feel that, with much that is true and 
admirable, this is the case with Mr. Mill’s Essay. It is vitiated 
by the principle on which, according to it, the jurisdiction of 
society 1s to be regulated. That principle seems to us to leave 
out one great side of human nature, which is as clearly to be 
taken into account as the one on which Mr. Mill’s theory lays 
stress,—the way, namely, in which by natural and inevitable 
laws, we do take account of the good of others, and feel ourselves 
bound to look after it and promote it, even in cases where they 
are indifferent or hostile to it. By the only conditions of human 
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life and society with which we are as yet acquainted, we are 
invested with influence over others, over one another, of which 
we cannot divest ourselves, which we cannot help feeling, and 
cannot help using, ill or well, Mr. Mill is the last man to take 
mere abstract views of society. He must take things as he 
finds them, as they really exist—not as they would be under 

other imaginable circumstances, or as it might be supposed that 
they ought to be, under the supposition of man being a reason- 
able and responsible being. If he had stated the limits between 
the two principles, which ‘often come into ¢ nflict,—the right of 
the individual to look after his own good, and the right and 
duty of others and of society to do so too,—he would have done 
good service; but to leave one out in theory is not to abolish it 
ia nature, and to make a theory with one only, omitting the 
other as having no existence, is not to give us a sufficient 
philosophy. A theory of freedom, without also a theory of 
mutual action and influence, is but a theory of part of the 
social relations of men. He has told us a great deal about man, 
conceived as moving among others alone as an individual: he 
has not told us about man as a link in the network of society, 
necessarily acting as others, and acted on by them. People 
who are ‘content with a vigorous, one-sided statement about 
liberty, may think that Mr. Mill has done enough. People who 
think that there is another side to the matter, besides individual 
liberty, will wish that it had been fairly dealt with by so power- 
ful a mind, and will be of opinion that there is something still 
to be said and cleared up on the subject. We want those whose 
love. of liberty is beyond suspicion to tell us the limits and 
benefits of custom and control; as we want those who do not 
undervalue authority to speak honestly and heartily of the 
claims and necessity of liberty. 
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1 _ DOMESTIC. ARCHITECTURE. 
TE ‘battle of the styles’—as it, has been called—has been 


fought and won, not only in, this country but in our colo- 
nies and in the’ United States, and even in a large part of 
Northern Europe, so far as concerns the ecclesiastical branch of 
architecture. Among ourselves it is quite an exception to see 
a hew church or evén a new, meeting-house in any but one of 
the Pointed styles. “Mr, ‘Tite, indeed, has lately built a church 
at Gerrard’s Cross after so hideous and anomalous a fashion— 
of which it is perhaps only safe to predicate that it is at least 
not Gothic—that some have supposed this gentleman to be 
a friend, in disguise, and to have intended to show experi- 
mentally that no sane person, with the least love for the beau- 
tiful, ought to wish for the perpetuation of any variety of the 
classical style for sacred buildings. We consider it a matter 
for congratulation that this has been demonstrated under such 
favourable circumstances. In every point of view it is far 
better that the partisans of the bastard Italian styles now going 
out of favour ould do their best, or their worst, before the 
tribunal of public taste, than that they should be condemned, 
as it were, without a hearing. Let them be beaten, if beaten 
they are to be, in an open field. The rival schools of eccle- 
siastical architects must be judged by their works; and we 
could desire nothing better than that it were possible to place 
side by’ side, after the fashion of the plates in Pugin’s ‘ Con- 
trasts, the last Pointed church and the last Classical church of 
any consequence that have been consecrated.. Take, for in- 
stance, St. James’s, Gerrard’s Cross, and All Souls, Halifax, 
The munificence of the respective founders of these churches 
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is equal, and we have reason to think that the cost, in propor- 
tion to the size, is about the same; but we doubt much whether 
there would be found one person in a hundred to dispute that, 
for beauty and dignity ‘and fitness for its purpose, Mr. Scott’s 
noble Pointed building is unapproachably superior to the, ame. 
biguous structure designed by the senatorial architect of the 
Royal Exchange. No one will be found to dispute, we believe, 
that for buildings devoted to exclusively religious purposes the 
Pointed, or—as it has been significantly but imappropriately 
called—the Ecclesiastical, style has the vantage ground of 
present possession, so far, at least, as concerns the National 
Church. Even Mr. Petit, with ell his ability and his zeal as a 
renegade from the Gothic school, finds no audience, when he 
pleads for a fresh attempt to develop a religious architecture 
that shall not be Pointed from the crude elements of the 
Romanesque., Again, it is a, curious circumstance, but one 
which affords an important testimony to the strength of the 
current now setting towards the exclusive adoption of the 
Gothic style for religious purposes, that the dissenting commn-, 
nities are generally following in the ,wake of the Church of 
England. The, same manufacturig town, Halifax, in which 
Mr. Akroyd’s splendid church has just been finished, is, con- 
spicuous for a Congregationalist meeting-house of unusual pre- 
tensions, and very unusual merit, designed by Mr. James in the 
same architectural style ; and other examples might be cited, 
such as Barnsley and Liverpool. The Wesleyan, Methodists, 
whose places of worship, at least in country villages, have been 
for the most part’of the most, base and unsubstantial kind, haye 
of late not unfrequently affected the architectural forms of the 
Romanesque and successive Pointed styles; while in the very 
head-quarters of the Ranters, in the district where. the sect 
of the Primitive Methodists had, its origin, we have seen with 
our own eyes buildings, resembling ‘Karly English’ chapels, 
devoted to their ministrations.. Mr. Spurgeon, on the other 
hand, though not from any fear of estheticism, holds: aloof 
from the movement, altogether. Indeed, in issuing the. con- 
ditions of the competition for his new Tabernacle near the 
Elephant and Castle, he expressly declared that no Gothic 
designs would be admissible. And some of the public journals 
of the time said that he went further, even to asserting that 
in his opinion Satan himself was the first inventor of a style 
which, from its constructional peculiarities, must necessarily 
hide a preacher by its columns and arches froma large prepor- 
tion of his audience. . It is curious,:as was somewhere observed, 
that by this absurd prohibition of the Pointed style a rare 
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opportunity was lost of clothing, perhaps for the first time, 
in suitable architectural forms the two predominant ideas of the 
Anabaptist denomination—namely, a font and an auditorium. 
For these it is obvious that a circular or octagonal building, 
covered by a dome, after the type of the great baptisteries 
of Italy, would have been most appropriate. And such a struc- 
ture, on a vast scale, and with adequate ornamentation, could 
scarcely have failed to be dignified and effective; which is 
much more than can be said of the design selected by Mr. 
Spurgeon and his deacons, and now in course of erection—at 
least if we may judge it from the published drawings. 

Not to speak more largely of the dealings of English dis- 
senters with the Pointed style in their meeting-houses and 
even colleges, as at Richmond, and at Springhill, near Bir- 
mingham, we may pass on to the Free Kirk of Scotland. 
This communion, having had occasion since its secession to 
build a vast number of chapels, has almost universally adopted 
the Gothic style; not very intelligently indeed, and without 
sufficient variety of design, but still consistently enough to 
become a link in our present argument. The Scotch Esta- 
blishment, on the other hand, having experienced contraction 
rather than expansion, has not of late required much church 
building ; but the new church built at Glasgow for Mr. Caird is 
a conspicuous example of well-meant, if not of very successful, 
Gothic. 

Among the Roman Catholics, although the prevailing prac- 
tice is in favour of Pointed architecture, yet not unnaturally— 
considering their Italian sympathies and the style of the chief 
temple of their worship, St. Peter’s at Rome—there has always 
been a theory, held by a large minority, in favour of Renais- 
sance design. A controversy ran its course in this communion 
a few months since, in which somebody, writing under the 
nom de plume of Romanus, took the Italian side against all the 
partisans of the national style, from Father Thomas to Mr. 
Wigley ; and Dr. Newman, who had himself rejected Gothic in 
the chapel which he built for the Catholic University in 
Dublin, avowed his sentimental preference for the style of the 
Vatican while arguing that the whole question was a matter of 
indifference, each side being equally in the right. Meanwhile 
the English Passionists have actually ventured upon a Gothic 
church in Rome itself—the first building wholly in that style 
that has been founded in the Eternal City since the evil days 
when the Pagan Renaissance fairly set in. 

In the British colonies the preference for Pointed architec- 
ture for sacred purposes is not less marked than at home. 
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Three at least of the North American dioceses—Newfoundland, 
Fredericton, and Montreal—boast of Gothie cathedrals, So, too, 
with Sydney and Adelaide, Colombo and Calcutta. <A large 
collection of sketches of Australian churches which we lately 
saw contained but one pseudo-classical design. And the illus- 
trative woodcuts of the Quarterly Paper of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel show that Pointed churches, more 
or less adapted to the climate, are built by our emigrated coun- 
trymen in whatever part of the world they go to. It is another 
link with their old home, when their sacred buildings recall the 
familiar aspect of an English village church. 

Nor is the case much otherwise in the United States. The 
Episcopal communion there exhibits a strong and growing pre- 
dilection for the Pointed style. Several architects of consider- 
able merit practise in this style, and all the new churches of 
any importance of which accounts reach us seem to be of 
Gothic design. And the same rule seems to hold in the other 
comimunions. 

On the continent of Europe remarkable examples of recent 
Gothic churches will oceur to every one. In Paris, Sainte Clo- 
tilde and Sainte Eugéne ; at Rouen, N. D. de Bon Secours; at 
Munich, the Aukirche; at Vienna, the Votive Church of the 
Immaculate Conception; another of the same dedication at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; St. Bartholomew’s in Berlin; St. Nicholas at 
Hamburg—designed by an English architect—and a large 
church at Alkmaar, in Holland, may be mentioned as examples 
in various countries. And the names of Lassus, Viollet Le 
Duc, Statz, Zwirner, Cuypers, and Firstl may be said to be 
of European fame. All these gentlemen belong to the Gothic 
school, and the controversy between the two styles, though 
perhaps at a less-advanced stage than with us, 1s even now 
In progress in more than one European capital. 

But if the victory, so far as concerns ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, has been thus substantially won by the Gothie style, the 
case is by no means so certain in its secular application. As 
to civil or domestic architecture, the war is still waging, with 
varied fortune, though, as we think, with every prospect of a 
right conclusion. It may be too much indeed to expect, with 
some enthusiasts, that the day will come when the national 
Pointed style, or some development from it, will supplant all 
others for the uses of common life. This degree of uniformity 
is scarcely to be looked for in the present age, characterized 
as it is by such—we will not say, lawlessless, but such—inde- 

endence of thought and action. But the least that is to be 
oped for, in our judgment, is that the present supremacy of 
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builders’ Classical’ may b+ wholly: destroyed, and: that, »when 
it: has once been ‘proved: indisputably that the two: styles are 
about on ‘a level as -to' costliness and convenience, it ‘may: be 
as easy to find artisans competent to work in one ‘manner as in 
the other. | At present, 'the nondescript styles of the day are in 
the ascendant, not merely because the public taste requires 
to be better instructed in ‘secular ‘art as’ it: has already” been 
in ecclesiastical, but also ‘because our workmen are ‘as:'a: bod 
still under the influence ‘of the! bad’ traditions of the last: few 
generations: “Almost any ‘conttactor would, at the present 
juncture, put ina higher tender: for a design’ in one of) the 
Pointed styles than for a villa‘ of the: ordmary  suburban-type ; 
partly because he is more familiar with the’ latter, and partly 
because it is un ‘invariable rule of trade that: prices run high 
when the thing wanted is exceptional and little in demand. 
As’ things ‘still are; our average workmen in every branch 
require something like an additional course of practical educa- 
tion to enable them to master the details of the unaccustomed 
style. ‘Take the simplest mouldings of common carpentry, for 
example. An where joiner’s ‘stock of tools isi very seldom 
sufficient for anything beyond the mere traditional detail of the 
shop. And this’ tradition has become, among artisans of this 
particular class, thoroughly debased and corrupt. Masons, 
on the other hand, have often inherited a far better practice of 
workmanship. The actual traditions of the ancient English 
styles have never quite died out among workmen of this bratich, 
especially in ‘certain districts. But joiners, as a rule; have 
everything to learn in undertaking a work which is ever so 
little out of the common way.‘ Hence‘it is that at’ present you 
may frequently 'see'a ‘Gothie house as to its exterior, with ‘its 
masonry or even brickwork of correct Poimted detail; while its 
internal fittings, its window-sashes and doors and shutters and 
dados, ‘are as unmistakeably’ of ‘that mongrel kind ‘of detail 
with which we are all familiar, and which it would be-unfair to 
dignify with the name of Classical. But we look forward hope- 
fully to the time when the more frequent introduction of 
Gothic design for secular purposes shall redress this imequality, 
and the weight of the vs inertia of mere habit shall be ‘atleast 
divided equally between the two scales of the balance. When 
this point has been reached it will remain to be seen whether 
the superiority of the Pointed style, in picturesque effect: and 
facility of adaptation as well as actual convenience, will not 
give it'a decided advantage over its’ rival. 

‘Meanwhile, whatever may be thought about ordinary dwell- 
ing-houses, for buildings of «# public character’ we ‘anticipate 
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a speedier and more unqualified preference. for the indigenous 
Gothic, so soon as ‘its capacities and advantages. become -more 
generally recognized and understood... [t)is not. difficult. to, see 
why this recognition. is as, yet but. partial,.and why: many, who 
have not taken the pains’ to investigate ‘the matter. thoroughly, 
are still incredulous, , To: explain this.we must go: back,to an 
important epoch in the history of modern architecture, The 
selection. of :the latest, form of English Gothic, for, the. new 
Houses. of Parliament marks the turning-point: of the tide of 
public taste. Before that the Gothic had been revived, for.semi- 
ecclesiastical purposes, such as the’ colleges of St., John’s, and 
Corpus Christi at. Cambridge ;. but national public, buildings; 
such as the Post. Office, or the Exchange, or|the National, Gal- 
lery, were invariably Italien. | The choice of Sir Charles Barry’s 
design seta most important example at a critical juncture, , It 
was a great step in advance when the 'l'udor style was deliberately 
chosen for the new palace of the legislature, , Buried in, the 
solitudes of the Soane Museum in. Lincoln’s Inn Fields are half 
a score of plans and designs, of indescribable, tameness and 
inanity, all of -them in some form, or other of the then fashion- 
able Classic style, intended for the rebuilding of St.,Stephen’s. 
It is most fortunate that this scheme, often in contemplation, 
was postponed, through political or financial difficulties, till.a 
better time. When it beeame, absolutely necessary, after ;the 
fire of 1834, to rebuild the Houses of Parliament, the publie 
taste had greatly. improved,. The reaction from academical 
conventionalism in every form of art had set. in, and it. was 
wisely determined to employ a style of architecture that would 
harmonize with the neighbouring abbey, and would link itself 
with our historical associations and national traditions of art. 
But unfortunately the revival of the old’ English architecture 
was yet in its infancy. It must be granted that the, pecu- 
liarities of Sir Charles Barry’s. design—-admirable as it is im 
many respects, not only considering its date, but even, when 
judged of by our present more thorough knowledge of the style 
—have in the long run operated very injuriously upon the 
general estimate of the fitness of Gothic for the requirements of 
modern life and refinement. . Five-and-twenty years ago the 
(rothic style was a dead language, to be acquired painfully. and 
laboriously. Its very grammar had as yet to be compiled, from 
its monuments. It is no wonder that the distinguished archi- 
tect who was commissioned to design the Houses of Parliament 
went for his precedents to the latest and easiest and most 
ornate type of the preseribed style. The result is, that, the 
Palace of Westminster, although a gorgeous and magnificent 
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architectural pile, is open to the charges of most dispropor- 
tionate costliness, comparatively unsuccessful adaptation to 
modern wants, and some tameness and monotony of external 
appearance. We have learnt since the first stone of this build- 
ing was laid that the Perpendicular is the least manageable 
and least effective of the Gothic varieties. We now know that 
not only is its endless repetition of surface ornament a cause 
of prodigious expense without adequate results, but that its 
rigid uniformity altogether cramps the freedom and spirit of 
original design. It is not too much to say that some of our 
foremost architects of the present day—and we do not mean 
to exclude Sir Charles Barry from the number—could design 
in a purer and more severe Gothic a building more convenient 
and more beautiful than the present Houses of Parliament 
at a very much less expense. One half of the ornamentation 
so profusely lavished on the present Palace of Westminster 
would haye produced twice the effect, had it been more 
sparingly and judiciously applied—with greater variety and 
more contrast. and relief. And again, it 1s almost impossible 
to estimate the advance, as to adaptation to modern wants and 
habits, which a Gothic building designed now, at the present 
advanced stage of the revival, would show over the arrange- 
ments of the best design of twenty years ago. 

This being the case, it ought to be no matter of surprise 
that persons, who were either indifferent on the subject, or 
who were prejudiced by education or early associations in 
favour of Renaissance architecture, should have regarded with 
disfavour the idea of building the new Government Offices, now 
urgently required by the Foreign Secretary and by the India 
Board, in the style of the Palace of Westminster. When the 
new scheme was first broached an impression widely prevailed, 
even among those who for esthetic or historical reasons had 
an abstract preference for the indigenous Pointed style, that 
in respect both of cheapness and convenience—light and 
air and commodious disposition of rooms—the advantage lay 
indisputably with Italian architecture. The disproof of this 
supposition was the greatest good effected by the minute 
inquiries of the Parliamentary Select Committee of 1858 on 
the Reconstruction of the Foreign Office. It is in evidence in 
the Blue Book of that Committee, that neither style has any 
decided advantage over the other in respect of costliness when 
the two are fairly compared together: and again it was shown, 
to the surprise of everyone, but to the conviction of all dis- 
passionate bystanders, that Gothic windows, in due proportion 
to the facade, could be made to admit more light and more 
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air—in a word, could contain a larger area of glass than any 
possible fenestration of an Italian wall. No one, indeed, need 
be, astonished at this result who is at the pains to remember 
that. the Gothic, being in its origin a method of building’ in- 
vented in, and suited for,a northern climate, and being essentially 
a fenestrated style, would be naturally patient of almost any 
increase or enlargement of its windows; whereas the Classical 
styles—derived originally from the Greek, which admitted no 
windows at all, through the Roman style, in which windows are 
unimportant—were developed in southern climates, in which it 
is an essential condition of good architectural design, that the 
window-apertures should be as small as is consistent with their 
final purpose of admitting light. The desirableness of abundant 
light and perfect ventilation is, in a great degree, a modern 
notion, arising from our improved views of sanatory proprieties. 
It would at once have been fatal to the claims of the Gothic 
style if it could not haye lent itself to these most necessary 
requirements: and it ought to be no small recommendation 
of this style over its rival, that it has been shown to have in 
these respects a clear superiority. It may be taken, then, as 
a matter of demonstration, that in all that concerns the require- 
ments of modern habits in this climate, the balance is in favour 
of the Gothic style over any architectural forms that are 
derived from the Italian. And as for expensiveness, it is 
further in evidence that an equal number of cubic feet of one 
style ought, as a general rule, to be tendered for at the same rate 
as the other. It would seem, so far as the results of the con- 
troversy have as yet been ascertained, that an average amount 
of decoration in the one style would cost as much as an average 
amount in the other: but that a Gothic building is capable of 
both a higher and a lower scale and degree of ornamentation 
than a Classical one. 

The question of the respective merits of the two styles would 
probably have been satisfactorily settled by this time, had no- 
thing intervened to prevent, or to delay, the execution of Mr. G. 
G. Scott’s designs for the New Foreign Office. We do not mean to 
say that all prejudices would have been overcome, all animosities 
~ Ba and all tastes brought to an agreement by the carryin 
out of these Gothic designs. But we believe that it would 
have been clearly shown that the faults of the Houses of Par- 
liament, upon Which so much stress has been laid, could be 
satisfactorily avoided; and, these antecedent suspicions being 
removed, the claims of the Pointed style, as a national form of 
art, and as the embodiment of the most important historical as 
well as local associations, would have had their just weight with 
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the..majority..of the educated community. ,.At,, the, moment, 
however, jwhen..it seemed, likely that, Mr. Scott's beautiful ; prize 
-drawings would be.actually, carried out..in execution, a change 
of ,Ministry, bringing ;the., present. Premier,, to., the , head, ,of 
affairs, put, an; unexpected stop, to the. whole, proceeding... We 

id yet, to, learm that the chief; of the executive government 
claimed, to be, during his, administration, a dictator in matters,of 
art and taste, ;,The final decision,as to. the ‘designs for| the new 
Public Offices, was supposed to rest with Parliament, from whose 
yote, the. necessary, supplies were to be. derived. .. It. was,,.of 
course, quite, conceivable that, in, some. extreme case, or when 
good reason was shown, Parliament might have overruled, the 
regular official. action of the Board. of, Works,.;. But,.that, the 
Prime, Minister should take it upon himself to anticipate. the 
decision of, the,-House, and. without, waiting, forthe formal -dis- 
cussion of the. snbject—-and without,. so. far, as has) appeared, 
eyen, pretending to, act. in, concert, with, his, colleagues. in |the 
astiiekr anew announce. that. the style,of the new Public 
Offices must.-be. altered because-it, contravened) his,own personal 
notions of: architectural fitness, and artistic, beauty, is-altogether 
a new, experience of constitutional, government: , | It, is not. pre- 
tended,.so far as we. know, that the last: First Commissioner, of 
Works exceeded his, powers in authorizing,;so far as lay with 
him, Mr, :G..G. Scott to proceed with the working drawings of 
his,design, and.to obtain tenders for its execution... Lord John 

anners did not, act without,the sanction of a Select Committee 
oaf,.the House, nor without. the implied. consent, of his fellow 
ministers... When; a, member of the Government fulfils in. this 
regular way, the functions of his post, and, proceeds.to authorize 
dutlay.of a considerable, sum of the public, money, .nemine 
contradicente, on, the reasonable supposition that his action will 
be,confirmed in due course by the vote of the House, it is surely 
unusual, if, not, unprecedented, that, his , decision should. be 
arbitrarily aco by \the individual. will of the next political 
chief, ,.. For jour own, parts; strong jas is, our feeling in fayour of 
Mr. \Scott’s design, ;we,can honestly. say that. had Lord John 
Manners’ , predecessor ..in . office, committed himself. and the 
Government, to.an; equal. extent in|fayour.of some ‘other com- 
petitor, we should not, have desired, nor, approved of :the ¢eon- 
temptuous reversal of his) decision when: he left; office. | It was 
open. to, Lord. Palmerston, of course, to propose; and support 
with; all the:authority of his position, the rejection of Mr. Scott’s 
design, when the necessary, yotes for supply were. offered to the 
House,,, But. then he would have had to, produce good, reasons 
for his, motion, and, to: invent, arguments. which. could, bear the 
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test ‘of examination -in'debate.’ We'liave no’intention of ‘going 
déeply 'irito’ this’ somewhat’ ‘disagreeable’ 'busitiess:’ ‘The ‘whole 
matter, ‘we’ ume, ‘is’ in abeyance ‘till next session, and’ it is 
undérstood that nothing has been done duritig 'the long vacation. 
We can ‘hardly’ bring ourselves to believe that; after all that' has 
— Mr: Scott isto be cashiered, and a rival brought ih over 
iis' héad; without further’ competition: ''' We ‘could’ understand 
the whole subject beitig reopened''ad initio, ‘and a’ new trial ‘of 
skill inaugurated upon ‘new ‘conditions. | 'This, “with due’ '¢om- 
pensation’ to Mr.'Seott for’ expenses! incurred; for’ past’ trouble 
and’ disappointed ‘expectations, would ‘be’ ‘not’ grossly -wifair. 
It might'be decided, either by the House, or—if it is'so ‘to bé— 
by’ our ‘art-dictator, that’ some‘ form’ of’ Renaissance’ shotild: be 
prescribed’: and then it: might be ‘ascertained in’ the ‘ordinary 
way what artist’ would ‘win''in ‘the new’ competition. "Po be 
stire the delay thus caused might waste atiother' year or ‘two, 
and the revolution ‘of the ‘political wheel mi¢ht:again bring the 
Gothic party into’ power. But’ even’ that risk, one ‘would have 
thought, ‘would have’ been better than the ‘absurd’ suggestion 
that Mr. Scott should ‘be ‘called’ upon’ ‘to transform’ his’ Pomted 
design’ into’ Italian. The fact that ‘such ‘a ‘proposition ‘a8 this 
could be made seriously is a convincing proof of the ignorance 
still prevailing as to: the very elements of architectural ‘scietice. 
We remeinber, indeed, that some’ yeurs ago’ the’ Ecdlesiastical 
Commissioners used ‘to propose’ to all persons wishing “to ‘build 
parsonage houses by their help, a model‘ ground plan, furnished 
with alternative elevations in'Gothie and ‘Classic,'so''as to-'suit 
dither taste.’ It need’ not be said that the’ two’ forms were; 'in 
respect of art, equally contemptible.’ It'is not too much’ to'saly 
that the same foundations could never, under any circumstances, 
suit equally well a Gothic or a Classical superstracture. Tt may 
be granted, perhaps, that Mr. Seott’s plan for the Foreign Office 
would admit of this treatment better than most’ Gothic desigtis 
that could bé named. But then'this is'the worst thing that could 
be said of them. Tt is true that, perhaps from ‘timidity, perhap 

from an unconscious desire to minimize the differences of the 
two styles, Mr. Scott has grouped his buildings in'a regulat‘and 
somewhat formal quadrangle: and many critics have’ ‘ventured 
to hint that in’ so doing'he must of ‘necessity ‘have’ sacrificed 
internal convenience to external uniformity.’ But, waving this 
point, it will be granted’ by all competent authorities, that it tis 
not to be expected that ‘an artist who’ is’ highiy ‘distinguished 
in a particular style should be equally at home ‘in’ another. 
Style ought to be a language, a method ‘of ‘expressing thought ; 
and itis next to impossible for a mian to be equally a master ‘of 
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two different, tongues. A painter, a poet, an orator, acquires 
a marked style of his own, and never expresses himself 
thoroughly in a manner that is merely assumed. An expert 
can always detect when a handwriting is feigned or disguised. 
A man has but one free natural hand. Mr. Scott, doubtless, 
could adapt a Palladian facade as well as most men: and the 
able gentlemen, whom it is desired to put into his place, could 
compose a very decent exercise in any given dialect of the 
Pointed language. But, probably in both cases, and certainly 
in the former, the task would be sadly against the grain. They 
would be fighting in armour which they had not proved. It 
is really late in the day, considering the attention that has been 
paid to questions of art in this country, to find it gravely pro- 
posed that an artist of great eminence should be called upon 
to demean himself by sacrificing all his convictions and prin- 
ciples to the desire of securing a job, and _to stultify himself by 
masquerading in an incongruous dress the inspirations of his 
gening and the results of his most elaborate thought. That 

r. Scott, or any one who knows what art is, we do not 
say should condescend to this, but should think it a possible 
alternative, is not for an instant to be believed. We will not 
risk a prophecy as to the, ultimate settlement of this question. 
Shoul Mt Scott and Digby Wyatt be authorized in the 
long run to execute their noble conceptions, we shall of course 
think it a most hopeful augury for the future, and we shall have 
gained the great advantage of a practical demonstration of the 
excellencies and beauties of the style, and the prestige of an 
additional instance of a public building being raised in the 
national architecture in the most important and _ historical 
quarter of London. If, on the other hand, we are doomed to 
have in Downing Street another edition of the mean architec- 
ture of the Treasury, or a servile imitation of the style of the 
Tuileries or the Hétel de Ville uf Paris, or even the higher 
flight of the purer Greek of Inigo Jones’s chef-@euvre in White. 
hall, or the frigid and repulsive inanity of that. abominable State 
Paper Office—the retention of which is the theme of so much 
of Mr. Tite’s declamation—we may take comfort in the assu- 
rance that before long an improved public taste will regret any 
such substitution, and that the triumph of the Pointed style, 
developed and matured so as to meet all the requirements of 
modern civilization, will only be delayed, not averted, by this 
temporary defeat. 

In the meanwhile there are many convincing proofs that the 
Gothic style is steadily winning its way in popular esteem for 
public buildings of secular destination. For instance, it is a 
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Gothic design that has been chosen for the sumptuous Assize 
Courts to be built at Manchester. The Oxford Musetm is an 
example of a successful attempt to adapt the style to the tho- 
roughly modern are oe of a structure devoted to the practical 
study of natural science. At Ottawa, the intended seat of 
government for the Canadian provinces, it is a Gothic design— 
one, too, of conspicuous merit considering that it is of Transat- 
lantic origin—that has been chosen by competition for the 
palace of the legislature. Again, at Toronto, and in Sydney— 
especially in the latter case—collegiate buildings on an imposing 
seale are in process of completion in this form of architecture. 
How numerous and important are the public buildings of this 
style scattered all over England very few people are aware. 
London is fringed all round with colleges and schools and 
almshouses, often of considerable extent, boasting of quadrangles 
and towers and dormitories, all of them of Gothic design. There 
is scarcely a diocese in England that has not one or more train- 
ing colleges for schoolmasters or mistresses, built on the colle- 
giate type, and, we believe, invariably Pointed in character. If 
a large charitable institution is founded—as, for instance, the 
Ripley School at Lancaster—it is pretty sure to be a Gothic 
structure. A majority of the new lunatic asylums and hospitals 
are, again, of the same character. A prospectus is before us of 
a company for building a ‘monster hotel’ at the South Eastern 
Railway Terminus in ‘decorated Gothic.’ In short, it is universally 
acknowledged that for groups of buildings no style is more 
picturesque, or more convenient, or more economical than that 
which produces its effect by the contrast and irregularity of its 
several masses, and the obvious subordination of its plan to the 
convenient distribution of its internal arrangements, instead of 
demanding, as an ornate building of the Classical style must do, 
uniformity and balance of parts, with costly friezes and colon- 
nades, and porticos leading to nothing, sheltering nothing, 
answering to nothing in the construction, and scarcely ever 
even pleasing the eye by any novelty of proportion or com- 
bination. Add to the above examples the countless parsonages 
and parochial schools dotted over the whole country, and in 
which, with scarcely an exception, the Pointed style is adopted. 
It is impossible but that all these examples should gradually 
leaven the public taste, and familiarize every one with Gothic 
forms. It lisse not seem too much to predict that in another 
ten years the partisans of debased Italian will be in an insigni- 
ficant minority. 

There is nothing that would more advance the cause of 
Pointed architecture at the present juncture than a wider expe- 
rience of the capacities of the style for the more homely 
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domestic; purposes. We have shown why its adoption for public 
buildings has preceded, its common \introduction for, dwelling- 
rouses.,; There ‘is now needed) a vigorous effort: to recommend 
the style for the common secular use,of the day. People ;are-in 
general quite ready. to admit; that, so far ‘as. the picturesque: is 
concerned, | the jadvantage. remains with the Gothic. style';. but 
there. is still, a, doubt: whether, modern) comfort’ is: compatible 
with, anything beyond’ the mongrel architectural, detail of -most 
of, our modern, houses... It. must be, granted that the architects 
who have chiefly devoted themselves to Pointed works haye not 
in {general done justice to theix opportunities. Parsonage houses, 
aiid-,schoolmasters’, houses, and, lodgekeepers’ cottages, though 
very pretty in. mutiy,a landscape, are not, felt to be very attrac- 
tive, When one. goes inside. Dark rooms, with gloomy, irregular 
recesses ; fancy glazing; that excludes light and admits draughts, 
and, ehimneys that will, smoke—these. are, too often thé! coneo- 
mitants of florid exteriors, The fact. is, that very often in these 
buildings. everything, has been. sacrificed to -external ; effect. 
High. roofs, elaborate, bargeboards, carved hipknops, . spiky 
crests, lozenge-panes, heavily-moulded doors and windows—these 
have been,.jntroduced \in, excess, with an, entire, disregard: of 
common, sense and. of. internal comfort. It,is often the. truth 
that, ‘this, misplaced, incongruous, and, excessive ornamentation. 
has disgusted. observers, with the. style. in. which: it has-been 
falsely, but, not,, unreasonably, supposed) to. be . indispensable ; 
whereas a more (thorough appreciation. .of the Pointed spirit, or 
even @ more accurate acquaintance with the existing remains of 
secular medieval architecture, would show that, :as.a general 
rule, the, simpler, and; more. natural; and! unaffected -the design, 
the more closely would it approximate to, perfection. Doubtless 
the comparative rarity of specimens, of actual mediaval. houses, 
particularly of houses on a; small seale,'is one gréat reason why 
the, revival, of, domestic has been less complete. and: less exact 
than, that,.of; sacred architecture.. It seems as. if a: certain, ap- 
prenticeship of mere, copying was @ necessary step to the acqui- 
sition.of.a real, living|mastery jof the style. But surely we have 
by. this, time, enough. |proficients: in their craft. to :make our 
domestic building.,as, good, in, its kind as that of our churches. 
There, has. never been .a\time when! more buildings: of, this sort 
were, wanted. Such is the continued growth of the! population 
and,the increase.of wealth, that, all, our large towns are girdled 
with, villas, of more, or less size and, pretension, but. all of them 
testifying to, the ;comfort; and _coriparative opulence of. their 
inmates,., Villa, architecture; is, almost.a-distinet science; and 
there is even a nondescript kind of;style; combining some of the 
characteristics of each opposite school, which appears to be 
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gradually forming’ itself. It is greatly to be regretted: that 
this bratich‘of professional labour is almost exclusively in unsa- 
tisfactory inns Speculative builders,’ or else’ opinionated 
parvenus, have generally in’their own ‘control the selection of 
architects for works of this description. Every now and ‘then, 
indeed, one sees in the illustrated pages-of the ‘ Building’ News” 
designs of much more than average merit for suburban houses. 
In fact, the ‘science of planning these villa residences, 80'as to 
economise space and cost, and yet to obtain a great amount of 
convenience, has been carried to much perfection. We have 
only'to wish that the matter of architectural style were equally 
considered. . But we ‘regret to say that, so far as'a pretty wide 
observation ‘extends, not’ only of actual buildings, but of the 
designs’ prepared for the several public architectural exhibitions, 
we are unable to point-to any thoroughly good. examples’ of 
what a Pointed house, of moderate size’ and cost, either for town 
or for country, ought: to be. It‘is high time’ that’ this’ were 
looked to by those who are ‘practically interested ‘in the revival 
of Gothic. ‘Their work will not be ‘over until their ‘favourite 
style is acknowledged to be at least equal to its’ rival in respect 
"of its adaptation to every possible want‘ of modern ‘society. 

It is a rather happy coincidence that, at’ a time when ‘itis 
more than ever important for the partisans of ‘our own ‘indi- 
genous style to stand ‘their ground, or rather to take a‘step in 
advance in behalf! of ‘its claim to universality! of ‘application, ‘a 
book’ has just’ been completed which cannot but have'a powerful 
effect in guidimg and informing their efforts.’ After an interval 
of six or seven. years; Mr. Ji H. Parker; the well-known éditor 
of the * Glossary of Architecture,’ has’ completed, by the’ publi- 
cation of ‘two final volumes; the'‘ Account of the Domestic Archi- 
tecture of Medieval England,’ which he began in 1851,/ in ‘con- 
junction with’ the. late itr. Hudson ‘Turner. The whole ‘series 
affords an admirable illustration of its subject’ from the twelfth 
to the'sixteenth century. The text, richly garnished with ‘doew-' 
mentary evidences gathered from’ every source with rare ‘skill 
and diligence, is still more’ profusely ‘embellished with woodéuts 
and engravings. The study of the plates alone, without reference 
to the letter-press, would afford any one a tolerable idea of what 
the secular and domestic architecture of our forefathers’ was in 
chronological order from the time of the Conquest to ‘that of 
Elizabeth. It: may not:be without interest if, by the help of the 
volumes before us, we endeavour to set before our readers ‘a 
series of pictures of the dwellings of our ancestors of ‘all Tanks, 
so far as they can ‘be restored to us by documentary or pictorial 
evidence or ie existing remains: 
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Earlier than the Roman occupation of Britain it is of course 
impossible to go; but it is astonishing how much we know 
already—and there is every reason to think that we may yet 
know more—of the Roman civilization in our island. The exca- 
vations at Wroxeter, the ancient Uriconium, for instance, pro- 
mise to become an English Pompeii, and to reveal the whole 
economy of a Roman provincial town, It is probable that the 
bulk of the aboriginal population scattered over Roman Britain 
did not profit much by the imported refinements of the colo- 
nists; and it is also probable that the ordinary dwelling-places 
of the inferior classes in the Roman towns themselves were of a 
miserable and unsubstantial kind. But it is certain that in the 
villas and town houses of the better sort, the exact plan and 
method of the domestic architecture of Italy was followed, and 
that often a very high standard of refinement and magnificence 
was obtained. This is shown by the mosaic pavements, the 
hypocausts, the sculpture, bas-reliefs, and columns discovered in 
so many ruins of Roman villas. It is a most curious subject of 
speculation how far the climate of Britain affected the arrange- 
ment or architecture of an Italian villa when transplanted to 
this country from the banks of the Tiber. It seems the most 
probable supposition that the general ground plan was identical ; 
but that the atrium was roofed in, and accordingly was not 
furnished with the impluyium, or rain cistern, in the centre. 
Some writers seem to think that this was the only difference ; 
but we confess to a strong persuasion that in England the 
greater part of the area of a house, and not merely the bath- 
room, was warmed by a hypocaust. Thus, in a villa disco- 
vered not long ago at Cirencester, the Corinium Dobunorum, 
the half of the largest room, the whole of an adjoining chamber, 
and a part of another, were floored with suspensurae—that is, with 
pavements of concrete, tesselated above, and supported below by 
dwarf piers or columns over a hypocaust. It may be fairly con- 
cluded that these were the principal rooms of the house inha- 
bited by the master and his family. We can imagine no plan 
better calculated to resist damp or cold than this. At all times 
there was a free current of air under the floor; and in cold 
weather the furnace, or preefurnium, filled this space with heated 
air, some of which, in certain cases, was admitted into the apart- 
ment above, either by flues or by means of hollow fiue-tiles, 
which were substituted at intervals for the ordinary solid pile. 
Even in the inferior apartments, where there was no hypocaust, 
a Roman floor was carefully constructed so as to exclude damp. 
First, the ground was beaten into a level, over which was laid a 
stratum of dry rubbish, and above all a compact bed of concrete. 
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It is curious that in some old houses and cottages in the north 
midland counties, something like this Vitruvian ruderatio still 
remains ; and in all cases it is found to be dry and warm, as well 
as durable. We have seen it used in the upper floors of a house as 
well as on the ground ; and, among other advantages, it deadens 
sound and resists fire, like the concrete floors of a modern Pa- 
risian house. As to the plan and actual use of a Roman house, 
it would seem that, with a curious anticipation of the medieval 
custom, the atrium, or hall, was the chief living room of the 
family. Everything was sacrificed to this; and the cubicula, or 
bedchambers, were for the most part small and inconvenient— 
generally with no exterior windows at all. Putting aside such 
exceptional magnificence as seems to have belonged to the villas 
of Bignor and Woodchester, there is reason to think that in an 
ordinary house, in Roman times, there were but few additional 
rooms, no upper story, and no chimneys. But there was always 
a bath and a hypocaust; and tesselated floors and frescoed walls 
were by no means confined to the houses of the rich. 

But little is known of the state of England between the with- 
drawal of the Roman legions and the arrival of the Saxons. It 
may be taken for granted, however, that the existing domestic 
architecture of the towns was not wantonly or immediately 
changed. The arts probably suffered a universal decline. 
Buildings that fell into decay were repaired in an inferior 
manner. New buildings were constructed in a less and less 
intelligent imitation of existing models. The villages probably 
had never been anything better than assemblages of huts, and 
their condition was unaltered. The new invaders, we may be 
sure, found better accommodation in the Romano-British towns 
than they had left behind them. The Roman atrium, if it 
was still habitable or could be repaired, would become the 
hall in which the Saxon leader would feast his retainers, and 
would probably be the model for new buildings when required. 

But as a fact the art of domestic architecture declined 
steadily during Saxon times. Many of the quarries known 
to have been worked by the Romans fell into disuse, and the 
carriage of stone became an impossibility as the great Roman 
roads for want of repair became more and more impassable. It 
would seem that even the more important Saxon buildings were 
constructed in timber, and thatched with reeds or straw, or 
roofed with wooden shingles. The hall of the Saxon thane 
was used by day as the common living-room of his followers, 
and y night as their common sleeping-place. The great man 
himself had generally a separate small chamber adjoining. 
Less dignified and less substantial than the dwelling of the 
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thegne, | the, houses -of: 4) Saxo town! ican have beet: nothing 
but huts of. mud ‘or, timber, of: one-story, and generally of one 
room. | There, is documentary: evidence ‘that dowm to:the reign 
of Stephen the houses of London. were! of wood: covered «with 
thatch; and: we know that. many, centuries afterwards; atithe 
time, of the Great. Fire, the majority of the :houses were still.of 
wood and iplaster. : Root 

. Lt,;is,' clear that, the «stone: architecture of the Saxons, when 
employed for doniéstic or military: purposes, was neatly identical 
with, that,,used: for their greater churches,’ The drawings: in 
contemporary: manuscripts; though: not to-.be wholly: depended 
upon, are evidence of the use /of columns, high roofs; crenellated 
walls, and floriated. iron work: | But)there: were! nochimneys, 
and. the windows were: mere narrow) apertures, barred | by:iron 
stanchions, closed with wooden ‘shutters; opening; outwards:and 
hinged horizontally at the top, glass being as:yet unknown in 
domestic. buildings, except (if we may so conclude from Bede's 
description: of Wearmouth) im the cloisters and:refectories‘of the 
greater monasteries. What we: now call Saxon and: Norman 
were, in fact, both..varieties of the Romanesque, or! debased 
Roman; style: |The change imtroduced after the Conquest was 
one of degree rather than of kind. Ib ig 

The manorial mansion of the twelfth century consisted of the 
‘hall,’ -with:one or more adjacent chambers. The hall was either 
on\ the. leveli of the ground, or raised upon a lower story, or under- 
croft, which was half underground. In this, the only large room, 
the.owner, and his servants lived and. took their meals; and-the 
latter, at least, slept.on its floor. ‘The \master at night occupied 
a small adjoining chamber. | Even royal: houses, as: may: be in- 
ferred, from the éxchequer accounts of the time! of: Henry IL, 
contained merely the hall and the bedchamber, with the addition 
of a. kitchen; larder, sewery; and: cellar, to which, however, must 
be; added the! chapel, which was never absent ina royal: resi- 
dence. |, In the, more important: manors: the: hall was often: ot 
great ‘size. and dignity ; sometimes even’ divided by piers: ‘and 
arcades, of ;wood or stone, into three: parallel aisles, like ‘the 
nave of‘a church, but) more often!.an unbroken area of: con- 
siderable dimensions. 

But ordinary houses, not being manorial, did not of necessity 
coutain this ‘ample: hall..:: The: Jew’s, house at: Lincoln, an 
example of the small. urban! dwelling-house: of | the: twelfth 
century, is-of two. stories, the upper one containing: the’ chief 
living-room. .;, The‘ staircase ‘here seems to: have: been imternal ; 
but.as,often as not there was no communication: between the 
two, floors.except by an,external flight of steps. | 
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The private room of ‘the lord; ealted: the solar; or sdllere+a) 
word ‘of uncertain derivatioa—forming a ‘reception toony by day 
and-a bedroom: by we contained ‘ini ‘this century the sole ‘fite- 
place and, chininey of the whole house.) Very often instead of w 
chimney the smoke had ‘an. exit horizontally through the wall: 
The! selar was generally ion the first floor, raised upon a vaulted 
undercroft which was used as a storehouse ‘or’ cellar.’ The 
exteriors of houses, even whén of ‘masonry, ‘were often ‘plastered 
and ;covered with polychromatic: ‘patterns. ‘-Miserable'as such 
houses: must) seém to modern eyes, yet'it must be remembered 
that: the! abiindant) use of hangings and ‘curtains’ made’ the ‘in 
teriors alittle less uncomfortable. | With: shutters ‘and multiplied 
curtains (draughts: might’ be' excluded’ at night from the small’ 
unglazed windows, which, it must be remembered, ‘were ‘generally 
set as: high ‘as: possible in the walls.. ‘Undoubtedly, however, the 
habits of the nation were then much hardier than they are now's: 
and» the upper classes must have endured in.some respects the 
samé exposure and hardship as'are now the ‘lot: of those; ‘only 
whose» houses consist but of two’ rooms, the living’ one ‘bemg: 
of necessity open to'the air for the greater part of the! day. It’ 
is probable; also, that both men’and women of the highest ranks 
kept their heads covered even within doors all:day longsa custom 
which is:now confined to the very lowest: classes. |The furniture 
in this century was scanty; but-—-at: least ‘in ‘the better’sort‘of 
houses—not without elegance and comfort. Couches, beds, stools; 
and coffers are frequently represented in drawings and ilhimina- 
tions; and sometimes the iron' work employed in them is most deli- 
cate and beautiful. The floors were ‘sometimes of wood, covered 
with rushes in winter and with newly-cut: grass in‘ summer. 

An invaluable record, called the § Assize of London, made‘in 
the: ‘year 1189, the first: of Richard I., gives us a very ‘lively 
picture of the town houses ‘of that — Various privileges 
were: granted:to those: who would: replace their timber’ huts with’ 
buildings of stone, roofed with tiles. ': ‘The lawof party walls’and 
of windows was defined ; and—-which is especially remarkable— 
careful provision 'was' made ‘for furnishing each: house’ with its 
camera ‘privata ‘and: cesspool. iit may’ be gathered that the’ 
houses were generally of two rooms and two floors, the lower of 
stone, used for’a shop! or rather for a warehouse, and the upper 
one, .called. emphatically domus,; ‘the ‘house’ ‘of -wood.'' ‘An 
ordinance issuéd in-the reign of King: John,‘after' a serious fire’ 
in 1212, ‘renews’ the former | regulations,'-and’ distinguishes 
between the: domus.and the bedroom:-:In: illustration of- this; 
Mr. Hudson: remarks: ‘ina note, that inthe’ north of ‘England! 
the kitchen used te be-called:the! * house-place;’ the place where 
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the family and servants used to live in common.. We-may cor- 
rect this by saying that the ‘house-place ’—a term still used in 
the midland and northern counties—is distinguished from the 
kitchen on the one hand and the ‘parlour’ if there be one, 
which is not common, on the other. At best these London houses 
were not so good as a modern labourer’s cottage: they were 
to be whitewashed within and without, even over the thatched 
roofs, where tiles or lead were not used, as a protection from fire. 
Hach alderman had a hook and cord with which to pull them 
down bodily, when it might be necessary to stop a conflagration. 
Each house also was to have a tub of water before the door. 

The existing remains of the domestic architecture of the 
twelfth century are but few, and are too often miserably muti- 
lated. Many of them, however, are illustrated in the volume 
before us, and we have only to regret that no measurements are 
given by which to correct the somewhat false impression con- 
veyed by these pretty woodcuts. ‘There is nothing more im- 
portant than a just idea of the scale in properly understanding 
an architectural drawing. Who is there that has not been 
disappointed by the reality of many a building or ruin which he 
has hitherto only known by a drawing or an engraving? The 
truth is, that many most interesting fragments of ancient 
domestic architecture are, when you come to examine them 
with a practical eye, very small and inconvenient. The great 
hall was often spacious enough; but the smaller chambers were 
small indeed. ‘This is what strikes every observer in going 
over a inedizeval house. Hence we must make a very consider- 
able deduction from the effect of so picturesque a view of the 
interior of the chamber of a chateau of this twelfth century, as 
is given by M. Viollet Le Due, in his ‘ Dictionnaire du Mobilier 
Francais.’ There we see a bedroom, at least—to judge by the 
relative proportions of the furniture—14 feet high and 30 feet 
broad, a size which we may safely say was seldom or never 
reached at that epoch. The roof is of massive timbers, borne on 
blocks of solid masonry. The walls are painted to represent 
ashlar. The windows, narrow Romanesque lights, are glazed 
and curtained. A huge stone chimney projects into the room 
between them, and a fire blazes on the andirons. A couch, a 
bed with curtains, a table, a bench, a stool, and a wardrobe, with 
curtains, pillows, a hanging lamp, sconces, and a triptych, make 
a very dignified and imposing whole, which, however, is probably 
more ingenious and clever than truthful, The accomplished 
French antiquary has authority, we do not doubt, for each item of 
his picture ; but the ensemble is deceptive through this arbitrary 
enlargement of scale. 
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We advance now to the thirteenth century, corresponding 
roughly with the great transition from the Norman Romanesque 
style to what has been best called the First Pointed. The lon 
reign of oe IlI. was distinguished by great architectur 
progress, the king himself having been a constant patron 
and diligent student of the art. In this century, moreover, 
social progress encouraged architectural changes. Castles, for 
instance, became less exclusively intended for purposes of 
defence. The domestic element modified the military one. 
‘Manor houses and granges increased in number as the security 
of the country became greater. 

There was, however, no great difference of plan in the houses 
now built from that of the preceding age. The great hall was 
still the chief feature ; but to the solar there were often added 
one or more adjacent chambers. In particular it may be observed 
that every bedroom had now its garderobe—euphemistically so 
called. It is curious to observe that our ancestors so early 
reached a point of refinement in this matter, which was quite 
lost in subsequent generations. These indispensable adjuncts ofa 
house are now beginning to be well planned in modern buildings, 
and at least to be sufficient in number. But, as every one 
knows, in a house of the last century no suitable provision was 
ever made, and even in mansions of great pretensions their 
owners have often been at their wits’ end to introduce such 
chambers which were never contemplated in the original design. 
Any one who has visited Strathfieldsaye, for example, will 
remember the ingenuity with which the great Duke of Welling- 
ton’s determination to provide each suite of rooms with this 
accommodation has been. carried out. 

It would appear that in this century the solar often attained 
considerable dimensions in important houses, and was divided 
by screens or partitions into several chambers. ‘The windows of 
the solar also Deane to be provided with glass casements as well 
as shutters. Glass was still too costly for use in the great hall 
and the inferior rooms; and the casements, made to fit. the 
windows in the several solars of the various manor-houses, were 
carried about from place to place when the family migrated 
from one house to another. 1t must be borne in mind that in 
these days the monarchs and the great lords, spiritual or tem- 
poral, moved about from one manor to another, not as now from 
the mere dictates of pleasure or duty, but from sheer necessity. 
As the country then was, with bad roads and _ill-supplied 
markets, it was not possible to feed in any one place continu- 
ously the vast number of retainers which it was the pride of every 
great man to keep up. Accordingly the household lived. at 
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éach ‘manor im turn till its ‘produce was consumed’: and’then ‘it 
was time ‘to’ go' somewhere ‘else.’ ‘It is’ this' fact’ that’ explains 
the -great ‘number of ‘changes of abode which we' read’of ‘in 
médisval histories, and the extraordinary number of palaces’ or 
houses that were kept up by royal personages or archbishops ‘or 
mitted ‘abbats in’ those times. ‘Henry IIT. had ‘no'‘less' than 
thirty-eight ‘royal’ mansions. ‘The ‘migration from’ ‘manor’ to 
manor must have béen oftentimes troublesome enough, when 
the ‘party hadi'to carry with it ‘its furniture, its ‘chapel,’ and 
even ‘the glass'‘casements’ for the windows. ‘Thus im 1265 
Simon de’ Montfort, Earl of Leicester; travelled with a train ‘of 
one hundred’ and sixty-two horses to visit his wife at Wallingford 
Castle: and when he arrived 'there it is mentioned’ that there 
were three hundred and thirty-four horses in the stable. ‘The 
outbuildings of a large house must therefore have been very 
extensive. But it is ‘certain that, while the hall and the’ chief 
apartments were of stone, the stables and attendants’ rooms and 
éven the kitchens were often mere temporary’ structures, like 
sheds, erected near the more substantial buildings. — Besides 
the more frequent use of glass, it must be noticed that chim: 
neys became common for the first time in this century. ‘The 
kitchens, which were often of great heieht, had generally louvre- 
boards in their upper part: and the hall was usually warmed 
by a fire in a brazier in the middle. Most probably charcoal 
and not mere wood was used for this fire, as it still is in the 
great hall of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, which is, we believe, 
the last remaining example of the medieval ‘practice. The 
louvre over the middle of the roof, as in the last-mentioned fine 
example, was for the purpose of permitting the escape of the 
smoke or fumes. 

The internal fittings of houses in this century became ‘far 
more finished and beautiful than they had been before. Wain- 
scoting for walls became not uncommon, generally painted ‘in 
patterns or subjects. ‘The use of rich and costly hangings con- 
tinued. Moveable ‘and fixed screens are frequently spoken ‘of, 
and the doors were covered with drapery fixed on spurs or 
canopies. Wooden floors were common in upper chambers, and 
tiles began to take the place of merely levelled and rammed- 
down earth in the great halls. Now, too, we begin to find records 
of drains and cloacee, and for the first time we read of the supply 
of water in towns by means of conduits. 

As to the furniture of this century it would seem that there 
was no great improvement upon that of the preceding age. 
‘The stools and forms were still of the stiffest and most formal 
kind, and the beds were laid on benches. But ‘cushions and 
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mattresses,and bolsters were.abundant, and were ornamented in 
a very Juxurious:manner. ,;The tables were ,still,moyeable, thet 
is, planks. laid upon, tressels. »., Spoons.were naw commen, but 


‘one had, only. just begun, to,make their appearance at the xoyal 
table, ' ; } esartosd 
_ At is curious to compare, again, with these facts the imaginary 
sketch.given by M. Viollet Le; Duc of a French, interior. of this 
same century., The idea,of presenting to the faithful eyes of his 
readers, these. ,pictorial, summaries of his, inquiries, ;is,, most 
felicitous. ,.Here, then, we have, a very spacious. chamber, with 
two, lange windows, each of two square-headed, lights, opening as 
casements;; They, are protected. by shutters and curtains: 
the window-sills there are cushioned seats... The bed stands.on a 
platform,;,.is curtained round from a framework, which, is sus- 
pended from the roof, and is, sheltered from the draughts from 
the windows. by ;a rich carved screen. like the. parclose,, of, a 
church. .On, one. side there) is a chair of state. with, a canopy, 
and some coffers, or lockers, serving as seats, are placed: about 
the room, besides a metal faldstool, and a ‘ pew’ or high-backed 
bench by the fire, The chimneypicce is of, carved: stone and 
projects boldly. into the , room, richly adorned, with,..statuary. 
The roof is, panelled, and) the walls, are tapestried, under an 
elaborate cornice. . A. small carpet is spread near the fire....[n 
this ingenious. sketch we do not dispute the accuracy of mest 
of: the particular features, whether of the ‘architecture or the 
furniture; for ‘existing remains, and contemporary | drawings, 
fully vouch, them. , But we doubt whether these, details; were 
ever combined in so commodious, an apartment ; and we suspect 
that:the windows. in this century were never so large or so, well 
glazed; while the floors, we know, were rude in the extreme; 
and carpets were still an unheard-of luxury. 

The London of the thirteenth, eentury was still made up, of 
wooden huts of two.stories, while even then Paris was beginning 
to be remarkable for its street architecture. _.Matthew Paris,;de- 
scribing the visit of Henry ILI. to the French: capital in 1254, 
says expressly of the king that he ‘consideravit, elegantiam 
domorum, que de gipso, videlicet, plastro, fiunt; in. civitate 
Parisiaca, et mansiones tricameratas, et quatuor etiam, stationum 
vel amplius,’ Such houses, of three chambers and, four.,stories 
or more, were certainly a contrast.to the two-roomed and, two- 
staged whitewashed hovels, of his. own, capital,. Qn, the. other 
hand, London had already begun. to; have foot, pavement in all 
the principal streets... There were no inns, as. yet,-and trayellers 
had to carry their own provisions or to depend upon. the hospitality 
of the monasteries. Hospitality, as| is well known, was a yery 
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heavy and constant charge upon monastic revenues. The late 
Mr. Kemble, in his admirable introduction to the ‘ Knights Hos- 
pitallers in Engiand’ published by the Camden Society, 
remarks that, except in case of illness, a monastic house ex- 
tended its hospitality for three ~_ only to each applicant: in 
the spirit of the old Anglo-Saxon law, ‘ Three days gast: after 
that agen hine, i. e. ‘your own domestic.’ And he shows how 
great was the expenditure of a religious house that happened 
to be. situated in the way of many supervenientes, as they were 
called. Mr. Turner gives us an interesting quotation from 
/Eneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II., describing his im- 
pressions of English travelling in 1448—a whole century later 
—when he was returning from Scotland. 


‘ After crossing the Tweed he arrived,’ he says, ‘at a large village about 
sunset, and alighted at a rustic’s house, and supped there with the priest 
of the place and the host. Sundry pottages, fowls, and geese were 
brought to table, but there was neither wine nor bread. And then all 
the women on both sides ran to the house, as to a new thing; and as 
our countrymen are wont to stare at Ethiopians or Indians, so they, 
astonished, regarded /Eneas, asking of the priest whence he came, what 
he had’ come to do, and whether he was a Christian. But Aineas, being 
forewarned of the poverty of the road, had received at a certain 
monastery a few loaves and a runlet of red wine, which, being uncovered, 
greater astonishment seized the barbarians, who had never seen either 
wine or white bread.’ 


And again, after some further touches, the future pope resumes, 
still speaking of himself in the third person— 


“At daybreak he began his journey and reached Newcastle, which 
they say was built by Cesar; there he first seemed to behold again the 
likeness of the world, and the habitable face of the earth; for Scotland, 
and the part of England adjoining it, is totally unlike our country, being 
dismal, uncultivated, and inaccessible in winter.’ 


Horticulture, as being closely connected with domestic ar- 
chitecture, receives a fair share of Mr. Turner’s attention. He 
reminds us that this art was lost almost entirely in England 
after the departure of the Romans, and that it was not re- 
suscitated in any part of northern Europe till the time of 
Charlemagne. Its revival in France was considerably earlier 
than in this country, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the fruits most in esteem in England came from across the 
Channel. From a loose statement of Alexander Necham— 
whose most curious works are still unpublished—it might seem 
that pomegranates and citrons were grown in English gardens. 
But this is improbable. However, apples, pears, chestnuts, 
peaches, and figs were certainly cultivated ; and the vine, as is 
well known, was grown extensively in some districts, especially 
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in Gloucestershire. Talking of pears Mr. Turner conclusively 
vindicates the true derivation of the ‘ Wardon’ pear to be from 
the name of the Cistercian House of Wardon in Bedfordshire, 
It was by the horticultural skill of the good monks there that 
this variety was produced: and the arms of the abbey were 
accordingly ‘Ar. three Wardon pears or, two and one ;’ or else 
“a demi crozier between three Wardon pears. The ‘Wardon 
sal therefore of olden times were pear pies: and not, says 

r. Turner, ‘as so many of our historical novelists have repre- 
sented them, huge pasties of venison, or other meat, suited to 
the digestive capacities of gigantic wardens of feudal days.’ 

It is shown by many authorities that gardens, for pleasure as 
well as profit, were commonly attached to country houses. We 
read in household accounts of custards and pearmains, nuts 
and cherries, quinces and medlars, peaches and almonds, 
mulberries, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, and even the 
date-palm. So much for fruits. Of vegetables, the records tell 
us of beans, onions, garlick and leeks, cabbages, peas, beet, 
lettuce, mustard and water-cress. And of flowers, our medizval 
ancestors cultivated roses, lilies, sunflowers, violets, poppies, the 
narcissus, the wall-flower, and the cloye-pink. To which 
Chaucer adds the periwinkle. 


‘There sprang the violet all newe, 

And fresh pervinke, rich of hewe, 

And flowris yellow, white and rede ; 

Such plente grew there nor in the mede.’ 
One can judge to some extent of what an ancient garden was 
from drawings and illuminations. It seems to have been gene- 
rally small, well shut in, ‘ walled all with ston’ says Chaucer in 
the Merchant’s Tale, stiffly laid out with sward and walks, with 
a fountain or pond—called a vivary—in the middle, and the 
flower-beds surrounded by a low wattled fence. 

The Liberate Rolls, preserved in the Record Office, contain 
an invaluable series of facts bearing on the domestic ar- 
chitecture of the long reign of Henry II]. Here may be found 
the king’s minute directions for the works required in his 
numerous mansions. At one time he orders some wain- 
scoting or other to be painted green, his favourite colour, or 
‘histories’ to be painted, or touched up. At another time, 
windows are to be fitted more closely with shutters, or to be 
glazed; or new ones to be pierced in dark rooms. Here a 
garderobe is to be made, and there a chapel of wood and thatch 
is to be replaced by one of stone with an oriel, or gallery, in the 
upper part, for the queen’s use, so that she might enter it from 
her own chamber. ‘The king seems to have "— particularly 
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anxious that:the queen should ‘be able! to! go to chapel‘ with ja 
Ary ‘foot,’ ‘and he commands, over and over again, that a pent- 
house or cloister.should be made from door to door when the two 
buildings: happened to be distinct. 

~ We now reach'the reign of the first Edward, a very important 
— in the. history of English art:; Whether the second age 
of! the Gothic’style, the Middle Pointed or Decorated, was an 
indigénous invention ‘of our insular architects, or whether. its 
first: germs were: imported: ‘from’ France, large provinces of 
whieh were at this: time subject to.the English crown, is..a 
point that has’ never ‘been. satisfactorily, settled. :\- But -it..is 
certain that this mature Gothic+—this culminating period of: the 
development of ‘the Pointed style—was nowhere handled with 
greater freedom and mastery than in this country.' The domes- 
tic architecture of this century kept pace with the improvement 
of the ecclesiastical: manner ;. and, with) the growth of refine- 
ment,'the plans of houses were now modified from the earlier 
‘type so’ as to cover a larger area, and to include a greater 
number of chambers and offices. 

iHngland in the fourteenth century was so. comparatively 

aceful, at least: in the more: settled . districts, that the countity 
ouses of this period become less and less fortified, or, in other 

-words, more and more like dwelling-houses instead of castles. 
But the towns were: still chiefly built of timber, and few town 
‘houses of this age, therefore, still survive. Fortunately for our 
‘purpose the reverse is true of the contemporaneous architecture 
of the Hnglish provinces of Guienne and Aquitaine. There, 
-the times were too-disturbed for the wealthier classes to betake 
theméelyes to the country. Consequently, they congregated 
for mutual: protection in the towns, which grew proportionably 
‘in| importance, and, above all, in architectural dignity. Man 
‘ofthese towns, called dastides in the Provencal: dialect, : still 
‘wetnain. in extraordinary preservation. ‘They were for the most 
part planned by Edward I., who founded Hull and Winchelsea 
m his insular dominions on the same. principles. And we may 
safely conclude that the civic architecture of this country would 
‘have very nearly resembled that of the French provinces, had 
it been necessary, or possible, to substitute stone buildings, for 
the timber structures of which our then existing towns were 
mainly composed. 

Lo the fourteenth century we owe, it would seem, the paral- 
‘lelogrammatic arrangement of house which is still the one most 
usually adopted where space is too important to be wasted. This 
compact plan, making what is now called a self-contained house, 
is a-step: in advance from the older arrangement of a hall with 
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its’ solar attached. But the latter plan stall held ‘its: ground :in 
most places... Wings, however; were now more frequently added, 
with bedrooms and other chambers; and the solar and its accom- 
panying rooms were often made in the form of a tower... .‘Some- 
times, also, the stables and offices:and gateéhouses »weré’ so 
planned as to form, together with the: mansion, .a' complete 
quadrangle ;: the: whole, as ‘in the ‘beautiful example’ of* the 
Mote:'at: Ightham, in’ Kent, melosed within'.a moated line of 
defence.’ In more exposed districts, such as the Welsh: marches 
or the ‘border counties, all granges and’ manor:houses dre/of 
necessity strongly fortified... In ithe north, the Pele towers::(as 
they are called) were a favourite form of house ; and.very often 
in that part! of England there: were ‘no. buildings :beyonil the 
tower itself, the latter bemg generally a solid structure of three 
stories, with a vaulted and. loop-holed ground story, dnd: the 
living-rooms’ above, approached by a staircase pierced inj the 
thickness ‘of the wall, But: in less exposed neighbourhoods, 
@ ‘country house, though never left quite undofended, was often 
merely provided with a single strong fortified tower, in which, on 
occasions of danger, the family might take refuge till help:came. 
Long after ‘other ‘kinds of fortification had: fallen ‘into ‘disuse, 
the practice of surrounding the house with a moat continued. 
Tt was not till the time of Elizabeth that the moat: itself:was 
generally dispensed with, though it had already become:a well- 
established fact that. the near proximity of .a body of stagnant 
water was prejudicial to health. It is. stated that the moat at 
Hurstmonceaux was drained off in the reign of Elizabeth for 
sanatory reasons, since which time it has. been preserved as 
aidry ditch. The recent historian of Swyncombe, Mr. Napier, 
quotes a passage from Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy *on 
this’ subject. | ‘Some discommend moated houses,’ \ says: that 
writer, ‘as unwholesome. So Camden saith of Ewelme,:that 
it was therefore unfrequented ; ob stagni vicini:halitus, and all 
such places as be ‘near lakes: or rivers... Of course: all: the 
sewerage of the house was drained into the moat, and the ‘con- 
sequent filthiness can scarcely be imagined by those: who have 
not seen the now rare spectacle of a still used moat laid dry fo 
purposes of' repair. 
Illuminated manuscripts of this age represent the domestic 
architecture of the time with more minuteness;and general 
accuracy than in preceding centuries. In: towns, the .gable 
ends of all the’ houses faced the street, and were enriched. with 
bargeboards and crockets ; and often with the corbie-steps, istall.so 
common in many continental cities. The chimneys: werejgene- 
rally cylindrical, and the roofs: made of! tiles: or: shingles... -It 
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was still common to use colour on the external walls, either in 
imitation of masonry or in patterns incised upon the plaster. 
The Round Tower at Windsor was—as we know from the 
accounts of Adam de Hertyngdon, anno 39 Edward III.— 
ainted all over externally, and was therefore called La Rose. 
It is supposed that its outer walls were diapered throughout 
with this flower. 

No marked difference in the treatment and furniture of the 
great hall itself was introduced in the fourteenth century. — It 
was still the general living-room of the collective household: 
entered by the screens at the kitchen end, with side tables in its 
length, a fire in the middle, and a dais, or high table, at the 
upper end. The solar, or private room of the heads of the 
family, was at this end, generally raised on a story which served 
asa cellar. From the solar, one or more windows revealed all 
that passed in the hall to the master’s eye. This general 
arrangement continues to this day in college halls; and in 
some of them, as in Trinity College, Cambridge, the head of the 
house has still a private window from his own ‘lodge,’ through 
which he may survey the hall. This, at any rate, was open and 
straightforward. But what is to be said of the curious examples 
engraved by Mr. Parker, from Great Chatfield, Wiltshire, in 
which these peepholes are concealed in the form of stone masks 
or corbels, through the pierced eyes and mouths of which a full 
view could be had of all that passed in the hall? The floor was 
still generally unpaved. A gallery, for minstrels or any other 
purpose, often occupied the lower end. The domestic windows 
of this period are scarcely distinguishable from those used in 
churches, except by the a ression of the sill, so as to form a 
kind of window-seat, and by the frequent introduction of a 
transome. We should add, however, that still, as in the former 
age, the casements were generally moveable, as may often be 
seen upon close examination of the rebates of the interior 
section of the jambs and monials. Below the transomes, the 
openings were closed with wooden shutters and iron stanchions. 
It was only in churches that glass windows were as: yet fix- 
tures ; and Longland, in his ‘ Piers Plowman’s Crede,’ describing 
the luxury of the hall of a Dominican convent, says that it was 
furnished 


‘ With wyndowes of glas wroughte as a chirche.’ 


It was a common arrangement to divide the chapel into two 
floors in its nave or western part, while its eastern sanctua 
was as high as the building. It would seem that these two 
western rooms, which often had fireplaces in them, were not 
exclusively used for devotional purposes, Sometimes the solar 
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itself served as the place of domestic worship. A shutter was 
opened in a window communicating with the sanctuary; and 
through this the family could hear mass from their own apart- 
ment. Mr. Parker shows satisfactorily that this upper chamber 
over the west end of a domestic chapel was generally called an 
‘oriel.’” But he does not seem to understand the appropriateness 
of the term. May it not be suggested that in all probability 
such an upper chamber as he describes opened to the chapel by 
a projecting window of the very kind which we still call an 
‘oriel ?” It is improbable that the upper floor was open to the 
chapel without a screen of some sort; which screen, as we 
know, was often either glazed or furnished with shutters. The 
name oriel might naturally be transferred from the window to 
the chamber in which it occurred, just as in modern houses it is 
very common to hear a particular chamber, in which there is a 
bay window, described as ‘the oriel room.’ Such an upper 
chapel, in fact, closely resembles the royal pew or gallery in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, or that very curious Tittle pro- 
jecting gallery in the old conventual fragment of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, Smithfield. ‘These are, in point of fact, nothing but 
oriels projecting internally into the church; and we do not 
doubt that the constructional arrangement of the upper floor of 
a domestic chapel was exactly similar. 

We are enabled, by the romances of the period, to fix the 
exact time when the progress of refinement first began to make 
it usual for the lord and lady to take their meals in their own 
chamber away from the general meal in the common hall. 
The custom first introduced was to use the solar, which, be it 
remembered, was also the bedroom, for their private meals; 
but after a time it became usual to have a separate dining-room. 
This, of course, was at first considered exclusive and an un- 
popular innovation. Thus we read in Piers Plowman :— 


‘ Elenge is the hal every day in the weke, 
There the lorde ne the lady lyketh not to sytte, 
Now hath eche ryche a rule to eaten by himselfe, 
In a privée parlor, for poore mens sake, 
Or in a chambre wyth a chimney, and leave the chief hal.’ 


In the fourteenth century it first became common to provide 
separate bedchambers for the chief guests or other members 
of the family. Carpets, however, though coming slowly into 
use, had not superseded rushes and straw—sometimes mixed 
with green leaves and fragrant herbs—for the floors. It is less 
generally known that many a fourteenth-century house was 
provided with a regular bath-room, the water being laid on 
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through a: conduit, which also supplied ;a lavatory. -Bathing- 
tubs of large dimensions, covered ‘by an. embroidered: hanging, 
ateialso_represented in contemporary illuminations. ‘Connected 
with this are the garderobes,|as:to which a! valuable hint might 
be:'taken by modern builders from such an example as that 
of Langley Castle, Northumberland, where a whole tower: is 
‘devoted to these necessary adjuncts’ of a dwelling-house. : One 
consequence of the necessity of consuming upon each estate 
in turn the produce of its farms was that;each manor house was 
obliged to supply conveniences for all the necessary processes 
of preparing food. At every such house, therefore, there were 
‘at::least a granary, a bakehouse, a brewery; and a slaughter- 
hhouse,| So that the offices, although, -as we have. seen; / very 
often constructed of wood: and plaster, were always very exten- 
‘sive. The kitchen, when it: was: built of stone, was always’a 
most picturesque structure ; often of a quadrangular or ‘octa- 
gonal plan, connected with the hall by a eovered passage, ‘and 
roofed with, a lofty louvre. | From the kitchen Mr. Parker 
digresses to the. curious: subject of medieval cookery, and 
explains, among other things, the ‘mortreweés,’ which Chaucer's 
Cook could make so: well. This, it appears, ‘was a mess 
of ‘meat: and various ingredients, well beaten in a mortar, 
from which it derives its name.’ The cook was directed to take 
hens and pork, and ‘ hewe it small and grounde it alle to: dust.’ 
Then it was to be mixed with crumbs of bread, yolks of eggs, and 
poudre fort, end the whole boiled up with ginger, sugar, salty and 
‘saffton.: It: answered, in short, very nearly to the modern 
‘yissole, but was: probably much more. savoury. The receipt 
is borrowed from a yet unpublished manuscript, entitled ‘The 
Forme of Cury, written by the ‘Chef Maist’, Cok of Kynge 
o Richard | the; Seconde’| Weare not told where this: MS. 
‘is: preserved. A monastic medieval handbook. of: cookery has 
lately been published in ‘Germany, and we: think the English 
receipt book has claims to be made public. Saffron, as is well 
known; was: very extensively used in English cookery, both for 
o flavour and fér colour, and ‘our ancestors seem to have used 
spicery ‘much more: extensively than our modern cooks. 

We may now leave the country and examine a town of the 
fourteenth century. It isa fact as yet but little known, that a 
town newly planned and laid out in this age was invariably of the 
most regular and monotonous arrangement, all the streets bemg 
ati right angles and generally equidistant from each other. It is 
‘acgreat mistake’ to-imagine that this method of arranging a 
town was> first exemplified in such modem cities as Turin: or 

‘Manuheim| or in the'still more medern cities of the United States. 
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Where ‘a city grew up in remote antiquity near a river, :as ‘in 
the:cases of London and Paris, the plan was always of\a most 
confused ‘kind. Towns of pure: Roman origin are generally 
‘formed by two streets meeting at the right angles’ in the middle. 
But in + te eases the spaces between the arms of the ‘cross 
‘have been gradually filled up at haphazard, and of course, 
where a town was walled, the growth of population restrained 
within the limits of the fortification set at defiance any regularity 
-of plan. But, we repeat, the more formal plan was adopted 
invariably in all new towns, or in all considerable: additions 
made to ancient cities in the middle ages. Thus it pill be 
remembered, that when the enceinte of Florence was enlarged 
‘by Arnolfo, aceording to the decree of the Republic in 1284, the 
new extension of the city towards the north-east was laid out 
“with the most rigid symmetrical uniformity. The towns founded 
by Edward I. in his, French provinces, such as Montpazier and 
\Labourne and Montségur, which are still called Villes Anglaises, 
(are the best known examples of the medieval principles. A recent 
writer in the ‘ Annales Archéologiques,’ M. Felix de Verneilh, has 
attempted without much success, to show that: these bastides 
were not originally of English invention. 

Had new Winchelsea ever been finished, or had it kept its 
commercial eminence, we should have had an example of these 
symmetrical towns at home. But this Cinque Port. never 
recovered itself ; and its desolate site gives us scareely any idea 
of what its founder meant it to become. Its rectangular streets, 
however, may still be traced, and the vaulted undercrofts: of 
many of its houses; and the splendid fragment of ‘a stately 
church occupying one square of the ground plan. All else has 

erished, except one or two gateways and some remains of! a 
Dominican chapel. The town of Kingston-upon-Hull, also 
founded: by Edward I., retains to some extent its symmetrical 
plan, and its church, but few other indications of antiquity. 

One: curious’ result of the policy of Edward L. in’ founding 
these new towns—which may be recognized on a map of France 
by the perpetual recurrence of the names Ville-ncuve and 
Ville-franche—was, that it has preserved almost intact from that 
day to this, except: by the natural course of. decay, some of the 
still more ancient towns which were then deserted’ im conse- 
quence of the greater privileges conferred: upon their new rivals. 
Such a town is that of St. Emilion, now sacred to antiquaries 
for its old streets and its. curious rock-hewn church, ' and’ to 
claret drinkers for its wine; but which was utterly ruined, com- 
mercially and politically, by the foundation of the Libourne 
already mentioned,-a town-named after Roger de Leybourn) of 
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Leybourn in Yorkshire, the representative of the English 
sovereign. 

The architectural beauties of a fourteenth-century town of the 
first class were very great. The churches, the town halls, the 
halls of the various guilds and hospitals, were often, as we know 
by many surviving examples both at home and abroad, of 
great magnificence. The Hotel de Ville of Ypres, and that of 
Louvain, will occur to every one; and those who have visited 
Jtaly know that its ancient cities are full of noble remains of 
secular Gothic architecture. It is from public buildings of this 
class that the happiest mspirations have been drawn by our 
foremost modern architects for the adaptation of the Pointed 
style to the similar wants of our own age. Thus, it was im- 
possible not to see a reminiscence of Ypres in Mr. Scott’s ex- 
cellent design for a Hétel de Ville at Hamburg. Why the much 

urer and more beautiful motif of the ancient Hall at Sens 
Gan not been more often borrowed has always been a puzzle 
to us. 

Of the ordinary dwelling-houses, however, of this period it 
is less easy to speak positively, so few of them, comparatively 
speaking, having come down to us without alteration or mutila- 
tion. It may be shown, however, that the house of a wealthy 
burgher included a great hall as well as a parlour. The houses 
generally seem to have risen to three stories in the fourteenth 
century. The servants slept in the hall: and the parlour, or 
solar, was used by the master and his family. M. Viollet Le 
Duc has given a most interesting chapter on the Vie Privée de 
la Haute Bourgeoisie ; from which we gather, in confirmation 
of Mr. Parker’s opinion, that it did not differ materially, or in 
kind, from that of the higher ranks. The history of the dwell- 
ings and private life of the lowest class of all has yet to be written, 
if there are any materials to be found. In addition to dwelling- 
houses, warehouses and stores now begin to be mentioned in 
wills and other documents. How much architectural character 
could be given to these piles of building in the Gothic style is 
familiar to all who have seen the imposing ranges of ware- 
houses in the ancient city of Nuremberg. 

Before quitting the fourteenth century, we may again refer 
to M. Viollet Le Due’s representation of a French room of this 
period. Here, he has very ingeniously translated all the details 
of his earlier picture into the later style. The chimneypiece 
has lost its archaism, and the woodcarving has become more 
graceful and elaborate. Here, too, we have a peep into another 
room—the garderobe, shown en suite, with curtains between the 
two, but no door, The bed has become more like a four-poster, 
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which might he taken for a modern one were it not for the 
characteristic carving of its legs and head. The windows are 
furnished with shutters above and below the transome. A 
buffet on one side groans under plate and ornaments. The 
high-backed benches have become more ornate, and are 
furnished with canopies like the sedilia of a chureh. In this 
plate, for the first time, two light moveable chairs make their 
appearance. We should be inclined to think this premature. 
A stool was for many centuries the only moveable seat; and 
the introduction of such light and elegant chairs as M. Viollet 
Le Duc has sketched must surely have been later. The floor 
appears to be tiled, with rich carpets spread in various parts. 
The ensemble of the room is quite as beautiful and picturesque 
as it is ‘ comfortable.’ 

We now turn to the fifteenth century, in the domestic archi- 
tecture of which we shall find, as might be expected, a very 
marked increase of refinement and a considerable approximation 
to the peculiar requirements of modern habits. It became 
less and less necessary, for instance, to protect the ordinary 
dwelling-houses of this age from the danger of an enemy’s 
attack. The type of the mere stronghold, therefore, gradually 
died out and that of the mansion took its place. The transition 
between the two, and the temporary blending of the distinctive 
features of each, may be observed in castles such as those at 
Kenilworth, Alnwick, or Warwick, which received from their 
successive inmates additions or alterations to suit them to the 
changing habits of the time. As feudalism declined, the 
necessity of keeping a band of retainers ceased, and the common 
hall was no longer the main feature of a great man’s house. 
We have already seen, in the preceding century, that the im- 
portance of the hall began to wane when the lord and lady 
withdrew themselves from the common meal and dined in 
private. At last, with the disappearance of the armed fol- 
lowers, vanished the necessity of providing a special room for 
their entertainment; and henceforward the hall, if retained at 
all, was nothing but a tradition. So, too, moats and portcullises 
and machicolations lost all their significance, when no hostile 
attack was likely to happen. Accordingly, such castles as 
Hurstmonceaux in Sussex were from the first quite as much a 
domestic mansion as a stronghold, and Thornbury Castle and 
Cowdray House, both well known examples, merely retained 
a pretence of fortification, as an ornamental feature. The 
remains of the fifteenth-century mansions afford an infallible 
key to the relative social states of the districts in which the 
were built. Thus the border country was not yet safe enoug 
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for the domestic element to-prevail ; and in Ireland every house 
was’ still ‘strongly fortified... In‘ more settled neighbourhoods 
the continudnee or the abandonment of fortification seems:to 
have been a matter of indifference or caprice.'': Probably: a man 
of the old school would ‘still choose: to: surround ‘himself: with 
walls arid: moats, while the believers in social progress took: the 
risk of abandoning ‘the means of defence, which they: never ex- 
pected to use! But in many cases’ the change was probably 
unconscious : ‘and m this particular Mr. Parker does: not:seem 
ti us to’ recognize sufficiently ‘the vitality of -traditions: in 
matters of building. ~ Gatehouses were doubtless built; and 
turréts imsishicdlatod long after any ‘serious idea of defence had 
been abandoned. ‘Thus, to take his example of ‘the old:rectory 
house at Chesterton, close to Cambridge; who'can suppose : that 
that picturesque bartizan on/one of the angle turrets was ever 
meant for anything but an ornament’? The rest of the building, 
with its large windows, has no appearance even of: having been 
supposed ‘to be liable to attack. 

Doubtless other social causes besides those mentioned above 
contributed to accelerate the disuse of the common dining-hall. 
Among them must be reckoned the growth of a shopkeeping 
middle class, which took the place of ‘a considerable portion of 
the sérvants that had been hitherto employed in each house- 
hold. It was not only the armed followers—the swashbucklers 
—who were no longer wanted. A great deal of the necessary 
work of providing the meals of the family ‘was now done by 
independent tradesmen. It 'was' no longer necessary for every 
man to keep his own tailor or brewer or baker. |‘ The’‘lower 
¢lasses, gtaduullly but. steadily escapmg from a_ practical serf- 
dom, had gained their independence, ‘and amassed comparative 
wealth, and devoted themselves to trade and industrial pursuits. 
Many a village began now to have its substantial shops, pre- 
dominating over the still wretched hovels of the agricultural 
labourers. The dining-hall was, from these ‘various causes, less 
used and less filled by night as well as by day; and before loug 
it disappeared altogether. 

Meanwhile, as refinement increased, the private apartments 
became more and more important. Separate bedrooms were 
now considered absolutely necessary ; and the solar, or’ with- 
drawing-room, was no longer the mere private boudoir of the 
heads of the household. It was enlarged and became: the 
ordinary sitting-room of the: family and the more honoured 
guests. Mr. Parker is of opinion that the cottages of the pea- 
santry shared in this century ‘the general improvement. of the 
architectural art. We see, however, no evidence of this, and 
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we greatly donbt it. Our own days have been almost the first 
to witness a movement, for improving the: dwellings of the lowest 
class;..and.in many a thriving modern manufacturing town, and 
many; a well-nianaged estate, the labouring man has now a 
decent and befitting abode. But the majority. of cottages, both 
urban and rural, are still scarcely fit, for human habitation. One 
or at the most two rooms, for a\whole family, to the destruction 
of all deceney and. morality ; very often, no ventilation except 
bythe door. and chimney : such is the condition of too many 
cabins ‘to this day in rural districts. Each hut, indeed, has its 
chimney and. its glass windows—luxuries unknown to the me- 
disval cotter: and the furniture and utensils are more, in 
number, and more convenient, in. the poorest cabin than they 
seém to have been in earlier times, if one, may judge from wills 
and, inventories; but. in other respects there is less, difference 
than there ought to. be in: the dwellings of the poor between 
medizval, times: and. our own. And, this. is, more especiall 
true of the stone-producing districts, im which many a teow | 
formed.of, rude masonry, may, in fact, be of great antiquity. 
The-cheap, brick, destructive, as it has been to the picturesque 
of architecture, has: been no small boon to the poorest class of 
householders, by providing a better substitute for their wooden 
or mud cottagés at a small, comparative expense. In spite. of 
their liability to destruction: by fire, it, is really surprising how 
many timber or half-timber, structures of the fifteenth century 
have been preserved to us, not. only. in country places, but in 
towns, and even in London, itself. We believe that many. of 
the Kent villages contain, their ancient, timber cottages, under 
modern, casings. The. picturesque village of Chiddingstone, in 
that. county retains its timber cottages in their original state, 
and. almost without the admixture of modern houses... The 
promising work.on Ancient, Domestic, Architecture, by Messrs. 
Dollman. and Jobbins, the title of which we have added to the 
head of this paper, is to contain, among its other details, exact 
drawings ‘and. details of one of the. most perfect, and best- 
preserved specimens of a fifteenth-century cottage of the better 
sort, taken from this village. 

Of. town) mansions, of the fifteenth century, Crosby Hall in 
London, St. Mary’s Hall at Coventry, and that of the famous 
woolstapler, John Halle of Salisbury, are well-known examples. 
The great Fire of London destroyed almost every specimen of 
the houses of the smaller tradesmen: but what these were may 
be seen in the contemporaty houses of the provincial towns of 
Tamworth, Coventry,.and Weobley, :and in many others... It 
would. seem, from an examination of these; that open, shops—in 
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the present sense of the word—were still uncommon. Each 
house had its cellar, which was generally vaulted, half under 
ground, with its solar and bedroom above, and a store-room 
in the roof. It was in fairs or markets, and not at their own 
houses or shops, that the fifteenth century traders exposed 
their goods for sale. Still there were shops in many places. 
Thus the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, lately published by the 
Surtees Society, tell us of certain persons being presented for 
ageing their shops, schoppas, on Sundays, infra clausum, ‘ within 
the close’ of York Minster. The Butcher-row at Shrewsbury is 
supposed to be the best specimen of medieeval shops remaining 
to us. It is evident that shops could not become common ‘till 
the half subterranean undercroft was disused. The famous 
‘ Rows’ at Chester are explained by Mr. Parker with great 
probability to have had their origin in some extensive rebuild- 
ing of the city after a fire. The stone cellars were uninjured, 
and were accordingly preserved; and the new shops were con- 
structed over them by taking a passage out of the solar, on a 
higher level than the street. The disuse of the stone-groined 
undercroft, and the use of the ground story as a shop, effected a 
gradual revolution in town housebuilding. The solar and 
bedroom then came to occupy the first floor, and an additional 
story was gained in the whole height between the solar and the 
garret. 

A very graphic description of a medixval town is given by 
Lydgate in his account of Troy as rebuilt by Priam. No doubt 
he was writing with the actual London in his eye, and with a 
view, too, to its probable improvement. Not the least curious 
thing in this poem is the notice of the sewerage arrangements 
in his model city. He says— 

* And every hous couerid was with leede, 
And gargoyle and many hydous heede, 
Withe spoutes thorugh, and pypes as they aughte, 
From the stoon werke to the canell rought, 
Voydynge fylthes lowe into the grounde, 
Thorugh grates perced of yron perced rounde, 


The stretes paued bothe in lengthe and brede, 
In cheker wyse with stones whyte and rede.’ 


And again, speaking of the river which drained the town. 


‘ By archis stronge, his cours for to reflecte, 
Thorugh condyte pypis large and wyde withal, 
By certeyne meanes artifyciall 
That it made a full purgacion, 

Of al odure and fylthes in the toun, 
Wasshynge the stretes as they stode arowe, 
And the gutters in the erthe lowe, 

That in the city was no fylthe sene, 
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For the canell scoured was so clene, 

And deuoyded into secrete wyse, 

That no man myght espye nor deuyse, 

a what engine the fylthes fer nor nere 
Were borne awaye by cours of the ryvere. 
So couertly euery thynge was couered, 
Whereby the towne was utterly assured 
From endengerynge of all corrupcion, 
From wicked ayre and inffexion.’ 


If Mr. Mechi’s doctrine as to the utilization of sewage did» 
not prevail in the fifteenth century, yet the men of that time 
seem to have understood the theory and practice of removing 
it from human habitations. It hes long been admitted that 
the so-called subterranean passages which are sure to be found 
in every old monastery or castle, are really nothing but the 
drains. It is a subject very well worth investigation amon 
archeological inquirers, why the system of draining describ 5 
by Lydgate was either not carried out, or, if carried out, aban- 
doned. 

After the general sketch of the domestic architecture of this 
age, of which we have attempted to give a summary, Mr. 
Parker takes his readers through a review of each chief mem- 
ber of a fifteenth-century medieval house in succession. Fol- 
lowing him once more to the hall we find our author for the 
first time using the word ‘reredos’ as a synonym for the 
brazier which was commonly burnt under the louvre in the 
middle of this apartment. That this is not an accidental slip 
of the pen is shown by the fact that we meet the word several 
times in the later part of the book in this sense. No authority 
is given for the use, and we must conclude that it is altogether 
a misnomer. The proper meaning of reredos is of course 
conveyed by its etymology. 

The oriel windows at the upper end to light the dais, which 
are so conspicuous a feature of the halls in our ancient colleges, 
were first developed during the fifteenth century. Before that 
time the windows all along the sides of the room were generall 
uniform. This bay window held its ground, even when the hall 
itself began to disappear. In some late examples the hall was 
divided into two floors, and the oriel ran through from the lower 
to the upper story. Hence it was an easy transition to intro- 
duce it into any conspicuous part of the house, running, as a 
general rule, through all the floors. Some fifteenth-century 
mansions, such as Thornbury Castle, Gloucestershire, may be 
almost said to be composed of bay windows, of every variety 
of plan. This vast area of fenestration is a specialty of the 
Pointed domestic style, which proves its peculiar fitness for our 
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English climate. ._No sooner had it become possible, through 
the general introduction of glass and the entire absence of any 
need to keep the openings small as a defence from, attack, to 
increase the size of the windows, than the domestic style of 
Pointed developed a method of fenestration of which it may 
fairly be said that it allowed the whole side of a room to be 
panelled with windows. In some cases this was almost literally 
true.’ ~ Colston’s house in Small Street, Bristol, is little else 
, than a glass house set in a Perpendicular framework of timber. 
Hence it has been well observed that the Crystal Palace itself 
is little else than an expansion and translation into iron of the 
type of a late Perpendicular or Third Pointed panelled struc- 
ture. 
In further illustration of the use of the great hall for festive 
atherings, Mr. Parker gives his readers a most curious engray- 
ing from a manuscript of Quintus Curtius, of the fifteenth 
century. The drawing evidently represents the dress and 
manners of the time. The tables—which were always move- 
able, mere boards laid on tressels—are here remoyed, The 
king sits on his chair of state on the dais, with some ladies 
stiffly ranged on either side of him. A costly hanging forms 
a kind of canopy, and a rich buffet or sideboard covered with 
piite and cups and bowls, stands on the right hand. A num- 
er of guests are already arrived, and are standing or sitting in 
groups, while some servants are bearing refreshments; the 
jester is gesticulating in the middle of the floor, and the min- 
strels from their gallery at the other end of the hall are giving 
a blast of trumpets. It is worthy of remark that all the male 
guests represented. in this most instructive picture have cover- 
ings on their heads: the women all wear a tall white cap, like 
a sugar-loaf, with a scarf hanging behind. The present custom 
of going bareheaded within doors has only become universal 
since draughts have been quite excluded by modern improve- 
ments in building. To resume. In this most curious illustra- 
tion a carpet is laid down on the dais, and a mat before each 
benc’:. No such thing as a moveable chair is shown. It may 
be worth observng that the ‘open seat’ or bench of our churches 
is nothing else than the ordinary seat of a medizval house. 
Almost every country alehouse retains to this day its ‘pew,’ 
or bench, which is often furnished with a high back and canopy. 
It seems unreasonable that we should now retain in our churches 
a kind of seat which, from its cumbrous discomfort, we have 
discarded from our houses. If we followed the spirit of the 
medieval church arrangements rather than the mere letter, 
there is no doubt that we should use chairs in the naves of our 
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churches, as has been done with such good effect in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s, on occasion of the special services, | The 
floor of the hall in this engraving is payed with tiles. As we 
have before mentioned, it was not till this century that it, was 
usual to pave the hall at all. We have no doubt that many 
churches also were unpaved, at least in their paves. It is on 
record that the ante-chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, was 
not flagged till some time in the last century. 

No greater improvement in social habits was introduced 
in the fifteenth century than the custom of multiplying the sleep- 
ing apartments. Many of the servants in a. great hall may 
still have slept upon straw or loose bedding in the hall, but the 
number of separate chambers was increased indefinitely in this 
age, as may be seen in any remaining house of the time, such, 
for example, as Haddon Hall. . In some mansions of this 
period, whan the hall had quite disappeared, a dormitory was 
formed in the roof, open to the ridge, and often extending the 
whole length of the house. This, at any rate, was far better 
than the use of the hall as a sleeping-room. Perhaps the long 
galleries which are to be seen on the upper floors, of houses of 
the next century, such as Bramshill in Hampshire, or Hever 
in Kent, were intended for at. least occasional use as dormi- 
tories, when many guests and their servants might be in the 
house. To this day our old farmhouses in almost every part of 
England will show, upon examination, that the whole upper 
floor in the roof was originally one common sleeping-room., 
Tn most counties it is now divided by later partitions; but 
there are places where, to the entire destruction of morality, 
the old arrangement is virtually retained. It marks a period 
in refinement of manners when such a servant as a ‘groom 
of the chambers’ first makes his appearance in a household, 
The chambers were attended to by male seryants at first. At 
resent in a great house the name of this official is retained, 

ut other duties have been found for him. He still, however, 
designates to each guest on arrival his proper bedchamber. __, 

The staircase of a: fifteenth-century house was a great im; 
provement upon its predecessors. The old newel-winders were 
not indeed Hecuavtod altogether, but they were made broader 
and more convenient, and in many places they were superseded 
by wide straight internal stairs. Of this the ruins of the archi; 
episcopal palace at Mayfield afford an excellent example. | Cor- 
responding to the enlargement and improvement of the stairs 
was that of the corridors and passages. Sometimes in timber 
houses these were external, and continued along the whole 
length of each floor. The abbot’s house at Wenlock is a 
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beautiful example. Such a panelled arcade, glazed as a pro- 
tection from the weather, would be an excellent feature in 
a modern house. 

Mr. Parker concludes his general essay with an able chapter 
on Gate-Houses, contributed, we believe, by Mr. E. A. Free- 
man, illustrated by views of some of the finest examples, from 
which, however, we miss those at Bury St. Edmund’s. It is 
almost superfluous to observe that in these gateways—the 
general character of which must be familiar to all who have 
visited our ancient universities—the Pointed style has a clear 
advantage over its Italian rival. The subsidiary buildings, 
such as gate-houses or lodges, and, in fact, all the subordinate 
adjuncts of a great house, are a vast difficulty to the designer of 
a formal classical mansion. Whereas, properly treated, these 
very buildings, however simply they may be designed, really 
add very much to the general effect of a Gothic house. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Parker has not made the stables and out- 
buildings the subject of a separate chapter. It is true that 
these structures were generally of wood before the sixteenth 
century, and that most of them have consequently disappeared. 
But—to mention no others—those at the Mote of Ightham and 
at Hever Castle in Kent—quite deserved illustration. And had 
the general scheme of the work included another century, its 
usefulness would have been greatly increased. As it is, we have 
no account of such houses as Hatfield or Bramshill. Indeed, 
Mr. Parker’s work cannot be considered as complete while termi- 
nating, as it does, with the fifteenth century. Longleat and 
Burleigh are much more Gothic houses than they are Italian, in 
spite of their admixture of Renaissance detail. The spirit of 
their composition and design is the legitimate successor of that 
of the preceding age. ‘The difference between these fine Bliza- 
bethan or Jacobean mansions and such unmixed Italian as Inigo 
Jones’ Whitehall, is one of kind, not of degree. It is greatly to 
be regretted, therefore, that the latest Pointed, however debased 
in its detail, is excluded from the plan of the work before us. In 
domestic architecture, unlike the purely ecclesiastical branch of 
the art, the style went on improving, if not in purity of form, 
yet in facility of composition and adaptation to the wants of the 
time, until its final extinction. The revival of domestic Gothic 
must not confine itself to the resuscitation of the Edwardian 
Pointed. It will be necessary to make use of every hint which 
the experience of later developments can afford. There is no 
nécessity to imitate the corrupt or bastard details of the latest 
Gothicists, and it may be right to eschew every taint of the 
Renaissance style of ornamentation. But the lessons to be 
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learnt from the great mansions we haye last named, and others 
of the same date, cannot safely be disregarded. It must be 
remembered that they show us the adaptation of the Pointed 
style to the advancing civilization of at least another century, 
and that a century of great moral and material progress and 
activity. In fact, while church-building, from the causes ope- 
rating at the Reformation, became virtually extinct in England 
after the time of Henry VIIL., house-building, on the other 
hand, prolonged the sentiment and tradition of Gothic into the 
new era, Assuming the middle ages to have ended at the 
time of the great religious revolution of the sixteenth century, 
it will not be denied that Domestic Pointed survived those 
ages, and showed its adaptability to the needs of modern Euro- 
pean life. The Gothic of to-day, whether ecclesiastical or civil, 
has outlived its first stage of mere copying, and has become 
vigorously eclectic. ‘Those who practice it for secular purposes 
will find that the examples of the sixteenth century are in- 
valuable for the hints and precedents they afford. Is it im- 
possible—we ask with urgency—that the present editor may be 
induced to add another century to his labours ? 

We have now completed our survey of this extremely valuable 
and interesting treatise. It is only fair to say that it very nearly 
exhausts the subject. It is to be regretted, indeed, that death 
removed the first literary editor before the completion of his 
task. We miss in the later volumes the practised sagacity and 
profound acquaintance with historical and documentary records 
that are so conspicuous in the one first published. The matter 
in the later volumes is somewhat confusedly arranged, and there 
is endless repetition in the pages. The style, too, is often very 
obscure and inaccurate ; the laws of punctuation are not seldom 
forgotten ; and we observe that most objectionable Americanism 
of the use of the word ‘expect,’ meaning ‘to suppose,’ in cases 
where a future sense is altogether precluded by the context. 
But in the selection of his woodcuts, and in the general excel- 
lence as well.as the abundance of his illustrations, Mr. Parker 
stands without a rival among modern editors; and he deserves 
our best thanks and congratulations on the completion of his 
task. 

It is now more than twenty years since Mr. Parker published 
the first edition of his well-known ‘Glossary of Architecture,’ and 
he fairly takes credit to himself for having contributed largely 
to the late revival of the Pointed style in its application to 
ecclesiastical structures. No one will dispute that this and other 
similar publications have materially helped forward the move- 
ment by familiarizing the public with the sea of Oe style, 
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and by awaking general attention to the archeological value of 
what has been’ preserved of medieval buildings. It would be 
rash to‘say that good taste and a just appreciation of antiquity 
have ‘so spread, that the wanton demolition of the relics of the 
past will be ‘no longer ‘possible ; but at least we may be sure 
that much will be preserved which would otherwise have need- 
lessly perished. To take an extreme case—we may even hope in 
these days'to see that most curious church in Dover Castle 
saved from profanation and destruction, and the exquisite chap- 
ter-house of Westminster, now that it is no longer a receptacle 
for records, restored to something of its ancient beauty. ‘To this 
improvement of public opinion Mr. Parker’s labours have been 
a powerful aid. ' It is no small praise to have published books, 
which have disseminated so widely a much higher amount of taste 
and knowledge than was common before, and which have been 
almost as useful to the actual professors of the building art as to 
amateurs. We sympathize with his hope that the present work 
may be as useful in furthering the movement in favour of Do- 
mestic Pointed as his former one was in the ecclesiastical revival. 
To this'end, as we observed before, its appearance at the present 
moment is most opportune. ‘At the present time,’ says the 
editor, ‘there seems a desire among the more elevated classes 
of' the country to inquire for themselves into the claims which 
different styles of ‘architecture have upon us; and there is no 
doubt. the more’''the architectural history of the country is 
studied, the more it will become apparent, not only that English 
Gothic was a style by itself, and most suitable for the require- 
ments’ of this climate and this country in the Middle Ages, but 
also that, with fair‘and proper development and adaptation, it is 
still the most suited to meet the various requirements of the 
present ‘time.’ 

Guardimg ourselves from being supposed to acquiesce in Mr. 
Parker's extreme views of the independence of the English 
Gothic, and its superiority to the coutemporaneous continental 
varietios—which may be gathered from a late controversy 
between him and some zealous advocates of the opposite theory 
—we may thoroughly adopt and indorse these words. In what* 
manner the ‘principles of the Pointed style may be adapted to 
modern use has beén shown in detail in the vigorous pages of 
Mr. Seott’s volume entitled ‘Gothic Architecture—Secular and 
Domestic,’ which we have named at the head of this paper. 
This gentleman has not only been one of the first to discourse 
on the theory of this development, but in his prize design for 
the new Foreign Offiee he’ has had a most conspicuous oppor- 
tunity of putting his theory into practice, We are not of those 
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who think his amended designs for these, public. buildings abso- 
lutely faultless. We. desiderate, upon, the whole, more variety 
and moze originality than they seem. tous tojdisplay; but we 
challenge the most. prejudiced fayourer .ef modern..Italian to 
prove that in any respect they are inferior, to any conceivable 
production of the rival school, In, convenient distribution. of 
space, in compactness, in abundance of light and air, they will 
bear comparison with any substitute that might be designed... It 
is infructuous to argue on the narrow question. of preference on 
merely «esthetic grounds of one style to the other ;,but at least 
we may express our wonder that any one | can ‘prefer, in. this 
climate at least, the roofs, or chimneys, or windows of a pseudo- 
classical pile—in which the former are always sacrificed, and the 
latter features must of necessity be to some extent ‘an. incon- 
gruous. after-thought and excrescence— to the exterior ;of a 
Gothic building, in which these very features become the. con- 
stituent elements of the design. This is the real answer to, those 
who, with Mr. ‘Tite, declaim against the revival of the. Pointed 
style in modern England, Let them show a genuine attempt to 
design a public oflice or a private building in a,pure Greek 
style, or eyen in a pure Roman one: they will, be driven, per- 
force, to some kind of modification and development, And then 
it becomes not a question, as they wish to, represent. it, between 
a pure classical style and a mongrel medizval, development, but 
between one modern style and another. 
The mere question of taste seems to ebb and flow like most 
other forms of human fashion and, thought.. The tide has turned 
in favour of the national Pointed. style, and it is not. yet. high 
water. It is not to be wondered at that some still remain, 
especially among those whose taste was formed many years ago, 
who still adhere to the old belief that Gothic is,a barbarous 
style. How Gothic was regarded by such men as Evelyn and 
Addison need not be recalled to our readers. , Professor. Willis, 
in his late English edition of. the ‘Sketch-book of Wilars. de 
Honnecort,’ has exhumed a less well-known, and much earlier 
denunciation of Gothic from the ‘Elements of Architecture,’ 
published, in 1624, by no less a man than Sir Henry Wotton. 
Speaking of Pointed arches, that, writer remarks: ‘I say such as 
these, both for the naturall imbecility of the sharpe angle itself, 
and likewise for their very uncomelinesse, ought, to. be. exiled 
from judicious eyes, and left to their first. inventors, the Goths 
or Lombards, amongst other reliques of that barbarous age.’ 
Against such sentiments, and the very similar ‘ones lately pro- 
pounded by Lord Palmerston, it is quite in vain to argue. We 
doubt if they are shared by any man under sixty years of age. 
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We may be fated to have an Italian Foreign Office, but none 
the less will the prevailing style of the next age be an offshoot 
or descendant of the Gothic. 

To help forward this promising movement by the practical 
demonstration of the fitness of the Pointed style for sectilar 
buildings ought to be now the chief aim and desire of our 
younger school of architects. Let it be shown, as it undoubtedly 
may be shown, that no style or manner of design is half so 
elastic as the Pointed ; let there be no attempt to squeeze a 
house, at least in the country, into a formal architectural com- 
position, such as alone befits a classic design. Let every 
building be planned with a special eye to internal comfort and 
convenience, and let the elevation respond faithfully to the 
plan. There is very much to be done still in the way of im- 
proving the ordinary English dwelling-house. We may have 
got beyond the small detached rooms and external staircases of 
medieval times; but there we have been stationary. It is the 
rarest thing still for an ordinary English house to have its rooms 
en suite; and as yet nothing may be said to have been done as 
to solution of the problem how to obtain and keep up a uniform 
heat throughout the house. Swedes or Russians visiting England 
are amazed to find that stoves are not habitually used in addition 
to—for they need not supersede—our open fires, and that we 
tolerate cold halls and passages and stairs. In sanatory arrange- 
ments we have still much to learn even, as we have seen; from 
our ancestors of the middle age. Some of the most showy 
houses of the day are scandalously planned with reference to the 
engineering department of water-supply and drainage. Sewerage 
pipes run very often through the middle of the house; and an 
accident to the cistern, or the freezing of the water-pipes, will 
deluge the living-rooms. The medieval hint of a separate tower 
for such purposes is one that may well be taken. Then, again, 
in the matter of windows, the sash & la guillotine is persisted in, 
though the superior advantages of the French casement are 
apparent to any one who honestly compares the two. Ventila- 
tion is left too often to hap-hazard, and gas is burnt in sitting- 
rooms or bed-rooms without those precautions—such as have 
been introduced in the new rooms for the British School of 
pictures in the South Kensington Museum—that will make it 
innocuous both to things and persons. Double walling, again, 
as a protection against driving rain, is far too seldom employed ; 
and there is scarcely a house built in which the floors are made 
at once fire-proof and sound-proof. We are quite alive to the 
faults of Parisian house-builders, and are no unqualified admirers 
of the Rue de Rivoli; but it is not to be disputed that our own 
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architects are far behind those of the French capital in some of 
these not unimportant points of construction. 

Tn short, there is a vast deal yet to be accomplished in com- 
bining beauty with utility in modern domestic architecture ; 
aud we are very sure that any peculiar excellence that might be 
manifested in this branch of art would be warmly welcomed by 
all parties. Let us hope that the Pointed school may be the 
first to vindicate for their favourite style the greatest capacity 
for such development. For this everything is in their favour. 
For any novelty of design the freedom and irregularity of Gothic 
are most propitious. Arrangements that would be a stumbling- 
block to the servile copyist of Palladio would be contrived with 
the greatest ease and the best effect by one who has mastered 
the genius of Pointed. Add to this the facility for using the 
rich stores of ornamental materials, marbles, and encaustic tiles, 
which is the special prerogative of Gothic, and it will be seen 
that both in the interior and exterior there is practically no 
limit to the variety and beauty attainable, within moderate 
limits of cost, in our revived national domestic style. We are 
persuaded that before long, if our more promising artists have a 
fair trial, it will be incontestably shown that the Pointed style, 
suitably developed, and enriched from the spoils of other times 
and other lands, will adapt itself with marvellous plasticity to 
every want of our modern ciyilization—the palace and the cot- 
tage, the public office and school and institute, the bridge and 
the railway-station, the shop, the warehouse, the factory, and 
the mill. 
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MODERN ENGLISH.* 


EARNING to read is said to be the hardest of human ac- 
quirements. Nothing, indeed, could make us doubt the 
truth of the saying, except that so many people who succeed 
in mastering this greatest of difficulties break down in attempt- 
ing the easier branches of knowledge which follow. To judge 
by experience, the hardest and rarest of all these later achieve- 
ments would seem to be that of writing one’s mother tongue. 
In these days, to be sure, everybody writes, and almost every- 
body has some part of his writings printed. He who has not 
written a book has at least written an ‘article,’ a ‘letter,’ or a 
‘paragraph,’ or at all events he has tried the still humbler work 
of putting together a handbill or an advertisement. It is said 
to be pleasant to see one’s self in print; but it is a pleasure 
which has ceased to be a distinction; it is a pleasure which 
hardly anybody is ascetic enough to deny himself. If we are a 
nation of shopkeepers, we are also a nation of authors. Indeed, 
the two callings work beautifully together : if, on the one hand, 
authorship has become something very like a trade, so, on the 
other, a man can now hardly keep a shop without trying his 
hand at some measure of authorship. In short, we all write ; 
but when we have got thus far, a very fearful thought comes in, 
How’ do we write? To be sure we all write English, but what 
sort of English? Can our sentences be construed? Do our 
words really mean what we wish them to? Of the vast mass of 
English which is written and printed, how much is really clear 
and straightforward, free alike from pedantry, from affectation, 
and from vulgarity ? 

We are going to say some hard things of our neighbours, so 
we may just as well shelter ourselves as much as we may by 
saying that we are not going to boast of ourselyes. We have 
no reason to think that we are better than other people. We 


* 1. On the Study 1 of Words: Five Lectures. By Richard eaihe hesiock 
B.D. ' London, 1851. 

2. English Past and Present: Five Lectures. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, B.D, London, 1856. 

3. A Select Glossary of English Words used formerly in different senses frem 
their present, By Richard Cheneyix Trench, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. London, 1859. 

4, A Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words usually regarded 
as peculiar to the United States, Bv John Russell Bartlett. Boston, 
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are but human, and human nature is weak. It is very likely 
that some one may find in this Review, in this number, in this 
article, examples of all the faults which we are going to find in 
other people. We hope it may not be sd; if we sin, we at 
least do not sin wilfully. But if we should be unluckily caught 
in preaching what we do not practise, let it be remembered that 
this will not show our preaching. to be any the less true: it will 
only show the wonderful prevalence of the vice when it is found 
to reach the preacher himself. 

The causes of the corruption of modern English—for, our 
readers will have already seen that we take for granted that, it 
is corrupted—form a very wide subject indeed. It would take 
a very large book, written by a very wise man, to go, to the 
bottom of all of them. But some of them lie on the surface, 
The wide spread of literature leads directly to the corrup- 
tion of literature. Everybody reads, and nearly everybody. 
writes. But it cannot be thought that everybody has the gift of 
tasteful and critical reading, or that nearly everybody has) the 
gift of tasteful and correct writing. Again, the great mass 
of readers réad almost wholly for amusement: if mstruction 
is not altogether eschewed, it is only taken when it is put in, an 
amusing shape. Now writing for amusement is in itself as good 
and legitimate a form of writing as any other:.a composition 
written only to amuse may be as perfect a model of, pure 
English as a folio full of the profoundest learning. It,is indeed 
in the higher branches of light literature that the, purest models 
of style may most naturally be looked for. Mere style\is ,of 
more importance there than in grayver works, and. there. is;,no 
need of that sort of technical and quasi-technical, language 
which must always encumber writings on special. subjects., _Be- 
cause a man writes to please, or even to raise a. laugh, it, does 
not follow that his English may. not be of, the very, best. kind. 
But when everybody writes, and when everybody who writes 
thinks it his duty to raise a laugh, we. may. be quite certain that 
a great deal of what is written will be very, bad. English. 
Really humorous writing in all its various kinds requires 
special and rare powers. A man who does not possess them, 
and who is still obliged to write humorously, is driven, to fall 
back upon some baser substitute. And. hence, too, the taste of 
readers as well as of writers becomes corrupted. ‘Like Byron, 
they feed on poisons'till they are to them a kind of nutriment. 
Familiarity with the false humour drives out all taste for the 
true. People who have filled themselves full. of Mr. Dickens 
- will not care to read about Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The necessities of periodical writing have done more than 
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anything else to corrupt the popular taste. Many people 
read nothing but newspapers; many others read nothing 
but newspapers, magazines, and novels. Now how does 
® man read a newspaper? how does he too often read a 
quarterly review? How is our present reader reading our 
present article? How do we ourselves read anybody else’s 
article? Even in the case of the review, its reader seldom 
takes and studies it, line by line and word by word, with his 
elbows on the table and his eyes never stirring from the book, 
as if he were intent upon Thucydides or Butler’s Analogy. 
We fear that we all of us are too much given to skimming, and 
to the offspring of skimming, which is skipping. We look 
through to see what pleases us, and what does not please us we 
pass by. We read perhaps when others are near us; we stop 
to make remarks and to answer questions. And if the question 
happens to be about what we are reading, it is sure to be, not, 
‘Is it wise?’ but always, ‘Is it interesting ?” 

What we say of a review applies with tenfold force to a 
newspaper. Of course in a review there will be many articles 
written with great care, and which ought to be read with great 
care—articles on matters of permanent importance, and which 
deserve a place among our permanent literature. Still, except 
in a few brilliant exceptional cases, these are not the articles 
which best sueceed in fixing the attention of the seneral reader. 
They doubtless attract their own special readers, but the review 
mainly lives—at any rate in a commercial sense—by those 
articles which are attractive toall readers. But how much more 
forcibly still is this the case with a newspaper. A newspaper, 
especially a daily paper, is, and must be, hastily written and 
hastily read; it is skimmed over and thrown aside. Its best 
portions form the subjects of a single day’s conversation. Their 
utmost permanence is when any one whom they may personally 
concern cuts them out and pastes them in a book Of course 
all this is no fault of newspaper writmg. We must have news- 
papers, and newspapers cannot be written or read in any other 
way. But it is a sort of reading and writing which is surrounded 
with very great temptations, and when those temptations are 
not guarded against, they may do both writers and readers no 
small mischief. 

A composition which is to live only a single day, which is to 
be read at an idle hour, to be put down and never taken up 
again, naturally possesses a style of its own. The style of a 
philosophical folio, even that of an ‘article’ of the longer and 
graver class, would clearly be out of place. It must be of a 
nature at once to attract and to arrest attention: it must be 
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interesting, and sometliing more than interesting: it must be 
lively, sparkling, forcible, saying a great deal in a few words. 
Now this is surely the description of no very easy kind of com- 
position. A man may do all this, and yet may sin against none 
of the higlier laws either of style or matter. But so to do re- 
quires very peculiar, and we should think rather rare gifts; it is 
certainly not within the compass of every writer even in our first- 
class newspapers. The temptations which beset the newspaper 
writer, whether correspondent or leading-article maker, are 
truly manifold. There is first of all the great question of 
matter. The newspaper writer, like the preacher, must. say 
something, while very likely he may really have nothing 
to say. ‘To make your nothing attractive is yet harder than 
to make your something equally so. Far-fetched anecdotes 
and allusions, artificial modes of expression, needless and some- 
times false antitheses, a general style of false brilliancy and 
false vivacity, are the natural result. It is but seldom that 
a newspaper article can be the straightforward utterance of 
a man’s heart. Even when he honestly means what he says, 
when there is no conscious mis-statement, no conscious fallacy, 
the thing still takes an artificial form. A man may write what 
he thinks, but he hardly ever writes it as he thinks it. But 
how much more when there is simply something to be said, and 
some particular side to be taken, at all hazards. Some practised 
writers may in such a case reach such a height of ingenious 
sophistry as to make art really counterfeit nature, and the worse 
side really appear the better. Less skilful hands may take 
refuge in mere falsehood, blustering, and name-calling. Or, 
perhaps more commonly than either, the mherent nothingness 
or inherent error may be wrapped up in such a blaze of false 
brilliancy and decked out with such a profusion of jest and 
anecdote, that the reader at least thinks the article very clever, 
even if he does not exactly know what it has taught him. 

Now this vice, in different shapes, infects nearly all our 
periodical literature. Doubtless we may find some among the 
best articles in the best papers which are wholly free from it. 
There are some writers who can treat ludicrous subjects in 
a ludicrous style, and grave subjects in a grave style, and can 
produce in either case a composition at once popular and really 
well written. There are others, on the other hand, with more of 
matter than manner, with more earnestness than brilliancy, 
who, instead of the vice of false glitter, fall into the opposite 
vice of respectable heaviness. But, as a rule, false brilliancy 
has it all its own way over the whole range stretching from the 
‘Times’ to the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ Of course the vice takes 
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very ‘different ‘shapes aceording to the capacity of dierent 
classes of writers and readers. ‘The false lights put out different 
colours, but they are all false lights just the same, In, the 
inferior papers the false glitter is often mixed up with much of 
mere ignorance ‘and vulgarity. The words are not always 
English and the sentences cannot always be parsed. The 
higher class of daily papers are of course not open to this kind 
of charge. But, high and low, there is essentially the same 
false ‘glitter about ‘both, the same odd periphrases for com- 
mon things, the same false antitheses, the same forced jokes, 
tlie same jerking and ‘straining after effect. One does it better 
than another ; one counterfeit is more like the truth than another ; 
but the thing is essentially the same in all. The provincial 
penny-a-liner tells you a story of a cock and a bull, in which 
cock and bull are alike spoken of by some queer and would-be 
facetious circumlocution. The vice is essentially the same when 
the metropolitan journalist practises his favourite trick of be- 
ginning an article with some smartly-told anecdote, old or 
new, true or false, and then suddenly hurling the unsuspecting 
reader into some other subject a thousand years or a thousand 
miles off from that with which the article began. 

But if the evil of which we complain were confined to news- 
papers, the thing might be just bearable, but unluckily from 
newspapers it has made its way into nearly the whole of our 
literatiire except the very highest class. As a general rule 
now-a-days, something smart, something facetious, is required of 
everybody. A book of travels is now for the most part little 
more than a book of jokes. We doubt if anybody would now 
read such a book as that of Sir John Chardin. We want 
something ‘interesting,’ something ‘ exciting,’ and what is under- 
stood by interesting and exciting is generally something in the 
vivacious style of the newspapers. The very title must be 
something sparkling, something jingling or ailithrattre- May 
Fair to Marathon,’ ‘ Leith to Lapland,’ ‘There and Back,’ ‘The 
Bridal and the Bridle.” But not only voyages and travels, even 
history itself has to be written in the same style if it is to 
attract popularity. We do not mean that Bishop Thirlwall and 
Dean Milman write in this fashion. But there is another writer, 
Mr. Macknight, who has given us two volumes of the ‘ Life of 
Burke,’ in the very worst newspaper style, clearly because it 
had become quite natural to him and he could not write in any 
any other way. Lord Macaulay is indeed a happy exception. 
He writes good English and yet all the world reads him. It is 
ungracious to ask whether Lord Macaulay has won his position 


with the general public by reason of his virtues or of his faults. 
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But at all events he is the only very popular writer, who never 
writes a sentence which will not construe, who never uses a word 
except in its proper sense, who never makes a bad joke, and who 
is never guilty of a foreign word or a foreign idiom. His popu- 
larity may either be a happy accident, or it may be a sign. of 
repentance on the part of the general reader. We do not 
profess to settle the question, but we shall be glad to accept the 
most charitable interpretation. 

Again, newspaper writing and its excessive influence do harm 
in another way. We have got into a way of making an idol of 
‘the press,’ as if it were an end and not a means, We do not 
mean here to enter into the political aspect of the question ; 
our business now is with matters purely literary. But it might 
be worth asking whether, even politically, ‘ the press’ has not at 
least an incidental bad side as well as a good one. Sismondi 
remarks,' with great truth and depth, that the invention of 
printing had a bad immediate effect upon historical truth, 
The old chroniclers, whose works never got beyond manuscript, 
might sometimes be prejudiced and sometimes be ill-informed, 
but they commonly wrote the truth according to the. best of 
their means. But the courtly and rhetorical writers who 
succeeded them thought of little more than of using their pens 
to flatter kings and princes. Hence, both in Hugland and 
France, there is a remarkable break between the old chroniclers 
and historians of the modern kind, a period in which history for 
the most part degenerates into mere panegyric. Newspapers 
are now-a-days used for pretty much the same ends in despotic 
countries, while in free countries they sometimes seem inclined 
to set up a despotism of their own. By a large class of people 
‘the press’—and ‘the press’ almost always means newspapers 
and not books—is worshipped as a kind of mysterious oracle. A 
man very likely reads only one newspaper and believes, all it 
tells him. In the old Athenian democracy a man at least heard 
both sides; if Kleon talked on one side, he might: hear Nikias 
talk on the other. But the genuine English newspaper reader 
reads and worships his one paper and never comes across what 
is to be said on the other side. We have met with people who 
regularly change their opinions just as their forefathers. used. to 
change their religion in the sixteenth century. Now this lias a 


1 ‘Histoire des Frangais,’ Chapter XXXIE. ‘Le délit de. publier des 
vérités offensantes étant devenu bien autrement. grave que celui de 
consigner ces mémes vérités dans un manuscrit qui ne pouvait circuler; 
il fut poursuivi par les princes avec beaucoup plus de vigilance. Les 
historiens devinrent plus timides ¢t plus flatteurs,et sil y avait une 
opinion populaire, ils se gardérent de Ini donner aucun essor.’ 
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bad effect in a literary as well as in a political way. The news- 
paper writer gets looked upon as a great authority; he is so 
great an oracle on the most important subjects that he must be 
an equal authority upon all. He may write about what he 
pleases, whether he understands it or not, and his readers give 
him credit for being master of all branches of knowledge 
alike. To display a little learning and science, as well as 
his acknowledged political wisdom, of course wins him extra 
worship with those who cannot detect. him. That anybody 
ean write history seems to be now an admitted truth. It is 
not like chemistry, which wants special knowledge and an 
expensive apparatus. It is not like geology, where a man 
must go ont poke about for himself, hammer in hand. It 
only needs that he should be able to read and write, and 
everybody can do that. <A ‘literary gentleman’ who knows all 
about the present and something about the future, must surely 
understand the past by a kind of intuition. To talk about 
ZEschylus and Charlemagne and the Byzantine empire sounds 
well, and gets a man the character of a scholar. ‘To talk—as a 
writer in the ‘ Times’ did—about, ‘the Taoli [ste] of the ancient 
Greek philosophers’ may very likely get him the character of a 
scholar and a metaphysician in one. But if a man employs 
ZEschylus, Charlemagne, the Byzantine empire, and the ‘Taoli,’ 
only to show the vast superiority of his readers to all four, the 
sensation is so delighful that we must venture on a quotation of 
our own fully to express it. 
mparov pev lorredavous éxddovr* kdrretOn TodTS Tis Elrrot, 
evOds bia robs orehavous ek’ dixpoy Tdy muyidiwv éxadnoGe. } 


We would again repeat that we do not mean to say one word 
against popular writing, periodical writing, or newspaper writing 
in themselves. They are all needs of the age, and we must 
have all of them. We only point out the temptations both as to 
style and matter to which this sort of writing is exposed—care- 
lessness as to accuracy, false humour, general false brilliancy. 
These are temptations which beset every one who tries this sort 
of writing, but a really good writer will strive against them and 
overcome them. They have, however, as a matter of fact, deeply 
infected our whole popular literature ; we often see traces of the 
stain affecting even works of a much higher aim. As it is, 
setting aside the very small class of really illustrious writers, 
we are thankful if we find that an article, or even a book, con- 
tains nothing worse than ignorance and stupidity, or even than 





? Aristoph. Knights, 612. 
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fine writing and empty verbiage. Such a one really has a kind 
of comparative merit, if it be only free from the deeper vices 
of flippancy, impertinence, and constant straining after forced 
humour. 

Of the many lines of thought which these prevalent vices of 
style open to us, there is one which we wish to work out at 
rather greater length. This is that which relates to language 
in the strictest sense—to the choice of words. In nothing have 
our popular writers gone more deeply astray ; at the same time, 
the fault is one more easy of correction than many others. A man 
can hardly of his own will and pleasure cast off a general style 
of writing which has become natural to him. But he may, by 
simply stopping to think, learn to do a great deal in the way of 
using words only in their proper places and their proper mean- 
ings. The subject admits of more direct definition and discus- 
sion than most questions of style, and it is also intimately 
connected with the most interesting points in the history of our 
language. 

The great crowning vice with regard to the use of words is, 
that so few people will condescend to use the common and 
natural names of things; in a word, that so few people write 
plain straightforward English. The good old Macedonian rule 
of calling a spade a spade finds but few followers among us. 
The one great rule of the ‘high-polite style’ is to call a spade 
anything but a spade. A good plain Teutonic word will not do: 
it is neither refined nor facetious. Refinement leads to the use 
of long, outlandish, commonly would-be Latin words; while the 
necessity of facetiousness leads to queer, roundabout circumlocu- 
tions, which are thought to carry with them something of the 
nature of a surprise or a joke. The shrinking from the plain 
honest speech of our Teutonic forefathers is Tudicrous beyond 
everything. Of course, the lower the nature of the composition 
the more fully developed is this bastard Latinism. The days 
are past when learned men despised the Teutonic element, and 
made our language as ‘classical’ as they could. And eyen 
their Latinism differed from that of the penny-a-liners. Sir 
Thomas Browne could not bring himself to talk of a ‘skull,’ he 
chose rather to say a ‘crany,’ but he at least gave his queer 
bantling an English termination. In our times, as a general 
rule, the better Greek and Latin scholar a man is, the more 
purely Teutgnic is his speech. Or if there are some exceptions, 
they are generally to be found among those who go off into 
another sort of slang, quite distinct from, though quite as odious 
as, the slang of the penny-a-liner. We mean the slang of 
modern metaphysics. We have no doubt that ‘objectivity’ and 
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‘ subjectivity,’, ‘the absolute’ and ‘the unconditioned,’ mean 
something or other in their own science, just: as much as the 
technical phrases of chemistry, geology, architecture, politics, 
or any other science. But we think the metaphysicians are the 
only people who insist upon driving their technicalities down 
other people’s throats as parts of their everyday speech. We 
do indeed remember an historical lecturer telling his hearers 
that Gaul was like a dermosixeleton, and Ragnar Lodbrog like 
a cephalopod. ‘The audience had of course to picture to them- 
selves what a dermoskeleton might be from what little they 
knew of the state of Gaul, and to think whether any saga 
recorded of Ragnar Lodbrog any such feats as Herodotus tells 
us of Hippokleides, But we do not think the votaries of dermo- 
skeletons, cephalopods, or other special objects of study generally 
play such pranks. We do not believe that Professor Owen, 
talking to a non-zoological class, would compare a kingdom to a 
deinotherion, or that Professor Willis would liken a hero to a res- 
sant-lorimer moulding. But the metaphysical jargon has formed 
a school of its own; its followers not only write it thémselves, 
but expect it in other people. We thought it hard enough 
a little time back when we saw Homer himself charged with 
either objectivity or subjectivity—we forget which. But it was 
harder still when we saw ina book of criticisms by one Mr. 
Gilfillan, a grave objection brought against Lord Macaulay, that 
the words ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ never occur in his 
writings. Now this is really too bad; it approaches too much 
to the proceedings of Sharp and Claverhouse: there should be 
a Toleration Act, declaring that no man shall be forced to talk 
metaphysics against his will. Till then, the metaphysicians 
must not complain if people who make some pretensions to 
learning in other ways sometimes go away with no clearer 
notion of their science than that it is something about ‘the 
objectionable’ and the ‘ ill-conditioned.’ 

But we will, for the present at least, leave the metaphysical 
slang—with a single glance at the mathematical slang word 
‘eliminate’ mostly used in the newspapers as if it were synony- 
mous with ‘elicit’—and betake ourselves to the vulgar slang. 
Not indeed that it remains wholly vulgar; it is gradually work- 
ing itself upward; the style of the penny-a-liner is fast making 
its way into grave octayvos, and is spoken forth with great unction 
alike in pulpits and in senates. Over all official wsitings, great 
and small, it has gained undisturbed sovereignty. A public officer, 
from a prime minister to a post-office clerk, would be ashamed 
to send forth a despatch which a Dane, a German, or a Dutch- 
man would recognize as written in a speech akin to his mother 
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tongue. ‘The whole literature’ of notices, ‘advertisements, ‘and 
handbills—no small portion of our reading in these days—-seems 
to have declared war to the knife against every trace of the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. To be sure, there are a few words 
which will obstinately stick to their places: ‘of’ and ‘and,’ ‘in’ 
and ‘ out,’ ‘you,’ “I,” and * they,” ‘is’ and “was,” and < shall,” and 
a few more of the like kind, seem to have made up their minds 
not to move. But ‘man,’ ‘woman,’ ‘child,’ and ‘house’ have 
already become something like archaisms. To be sure, what 
ens rationis of any spirit would put up with being called “a 
man,’ when he can add four more syllables to his account’ of 
himself, and be spoken of as an ‘individual?’ ‘The ‘man’ is 
clean gone, quite wiped out; his place is filled up by “indivi- 
duals,’ ‘gentlemen,’ ‘ characters,’ and ‘parties.’ The ‘woman, 
who in times past was the ‘man’s’ wife, has vanished still more 
completely. In all high _ writing, it is a case of ‘Oh no, 
we never mention her.’ The law of euphemisms is somewhat 
capricious ; one cannot always tell which words are decent and 
which arenot. “The ‘cow’ may be spoken of with perfect pro- 
priety in the most. refined ‘circles: in this'case it is the male 
animal who is not fit to be mentioned; at least we learn from 
one of the books at the head of this article, that American 
delicacy requires that he should be spoken of as a ‘gentleman 
cow.’ But the female of ‘horse’ is doubtful, that of ‘dog’ ‘is 
wholly proscribed. When the existence of such a creature 
must be hinted at, ‘lady dog’ supplies a parallel formula to 
‘gentleman cow.’ And it really seems as if the old-fashioned 
feminine of ‘man’ were fast getting proscribed in’ lke 
manner. We, undiscerning male creatures that we are, might 
have thought that ‘woman’ was a more elegant and more dis- 
tinctive title than ‘female.’ We read only the other day a 
report of a lecture on the poet Crabbe, in which she who was 
afterwards Mrs. Crabbe was spoken of as ‘a female to whom he 
had farmed an attachment.’ To us, indeed, it seems that a 
man’s wife should be spoken of in some way which is not equally 
applicable to a ewe lamb or a favourite mare. But it was a 
‘female’ who delivered the lecture, and we suppose the females 
know best about their own affairs. 'T'o be sure, ‘female’ is not 
our only choice: there are also ‘ladies’ in abundance, and a 
still more remarkable class of ‘young persons.’’ Why a ‘ young 
person’ invariably means a young woman is a great mystery, 
especially as we believe an ‘old person’ may be of either sex. 
Men and women being no more, it is only natural that 
‘children’ should follow them. ‘There are no longer any ‘boys’ 
and ‘girls;’ there are instead ‘young gentlemen,’ ‘ young 
VOL. II, N® IV. 2N 
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ladies,’ ‘juveniles, ‘juvenile members of the community.’ 
‘Houses,’ too, have disappeared along with those who used to 
live in them. A man and a woman used to live in a house, but 
an ‘individual’ or a ‘ party,’ when he has conducted to the 
hymeneal altar the a female to whom he has formed an 
attachment, cannot possibly do less than take her to reside in 
a ‘residence. A house! there is no such thing: there is the 
genus ‘residence,’ divided into the several species of ‘ mansion,’ 
‘villa residence,’ ‘ cottage residence,’ and ‘tenement.’ England 
used to be studded with inns—inns where it was said that one 
used to get one’s warmest welcome. Now there are no such 
things: to be sure there are ‘hotels,’ which do not contain 
a single ‘room,’ but which are full of ‘apartments.’ As man 
and his dwelling-place exist no longer, it is no wonder that all 
the sorts and conditions of men to whom one was used are 
now to be traced no longer. Lords and nobles have made 
way for an ‘aristocracy’ of whom the law of England knows 
nothing ; and the whole commons of this realm, who once were 
‘the people of England,’ have now sunk into ‘the million,’ and 
the ‘masses.’ A shop is an ‘establishment;’ and to take a 
walk is to ‘promenade.’ Our landowners are ‘ proprietors,’ our 
farmers and yeomen are ‘agriculturists,’ and the working man 
who toils in the sweat of his brow is content to cease to have a 
substantive being at all, and to be spoken of, like a metaphysi- 
cal abstraction, as an ‘ operative.’ 

Now of course the full development of this sort of style is 
only to be found in productions of a very low order. ‘The con- 
versation of a waiter, the writings of a provincial reporter, show 
it in its fullest beauty. But the poison gradually works 
upward ; traces of it reach the very highest places. We have 
seen the word ‘individual,’ when ‘man’ would have done much 
better, in the writings of Dr. Lingard, of Dr. Arnold, and of 
Sir Walter Scott. Even Lord Macaulay, the most accurate of 
all writers, often talks of people ‘ residing,’ when it would have 
done just as well, or better, to say that they ‘lived. What is 
the difference? it may be asked. We take it to be this: to 
‘reside’ is a technical term, meaning some sort of formal and 
official ‘residence.” A clergyman ‘resides’ on his living; a 
cabinet minister ‘resides’ (if he does reside) in Downing Street ; 
but Jack, Tom, and Harry simply ‘live’ in their mansions, 
villas, or tenements. If you use the word ‘reside’ on every 
oecasion, you at once deprive yourself of the appropriate use 
of it in a special and technical sense. 

What, then, are the rules we ought to follow in the choice of 
words? ‘They seem to us to be very simple. Speak or write 
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plain straightforward English, avoiding the affectation of slang 
or technicality on the one hand, and the affectation of purism 
and archaic diction on the other. The history of our mixed 
language seems to furnish us with two very sound piney on 
Never use a Romance word when a Teutonic one will do as well ; 
but, on the other hand, Never seruple to use a Romance word when 
the Teutonic word will not do as well: that is, do not over-Teu- 
tonize from any archaic pedantry, when your speech would thereby 
become harsh, obscure, or obsolete. Our language is one essen- 
tially Teutonic ; the whole skeleton of it is thoroughly so; all 
its grammatical forms, all its most common and necessary words, 
are still identical with that old mother-tongue whose varying 
forms lived on the lips of Arminius and of Hengest, of Harold of 
Norway and of Harold of England, of Alaric, of Alboin, and of 
Charles the Great. But in the course of ages it has gone 
through two processes which have given it its present shape. 
One, indeed, is common to all the kindred tongues. They have 
all more or less completely lost their inflexions. Of the rich gram- 
matical forms of the old Teutonic tongue, the modern English, 
Low Dutch, and Scandinavian retain only a few shattered frag- 
ments. The grammatical stores of the modern High Dutch, 
the literary German, seem indeed rich by comparison; but 
even they are still only a somewhat larger collection of frag- 
ments, and their comparative richness is doubtless owing to 
the classical High Dutch really being a literary, and not a 
popular, an artificial, and not a native language. This sort of 
change seems fated to come over every language at a certain 
stage: it would doubtless have come over both English and 
Latin, had no Normans, no Goths and Vandals, ever appeared 
in Britain or in Roman Europe. Doubtless in both cases the 
invasion tended to hasten and to confirm the change; but the 
experience of other lands shows that it would have happened 
sooner or later without them. 

The other modifying process is one peculiar to our own 
among the Teutonic languages. ‘This is the immense infusion 
of Romance words which has been going on ever since the 
Norman Conquest. ‘The infusion is so great that it divides 
our present vocabulary with the original stock. Still it is only 
an infusion, not an equal element. This is shown by the fact 
that one may make whole sentences of modern English in 
which every word shall be Teutonic, while it is impossible to 
put together the shortest grammatical construction in which 
every word shall be Romance. The grammar is still ‘Teutonic ; 
so are all the pronouns, particles, &c., without which a sentence 
cannot be put together; so are all the most necessary nouns 
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and verbs, the names of the commonest objects, the expressions 
of the simplest emotions. . Within a certain simple and narrow 
range of ideas we can get on without Romance words ai all. 
As long as we keep ourselves to action and feeling, we have 
very little need of them: they come in with discussion and 
speculation. The highest and the lowest forms of composition 
are, or at least may be and should be, almost purely Teutonic. 
The language of lofty poetry, that of fervent devotion, that 
of earnest hortatory eloquence, need draw but very little on 
foreign sources. Nowhere does: purely Teutonic English stand 
forth in a nobler form than in many passages both of our 
English Bible and of our Book of Common Prayer.’ There are 
whole clauses of the Te Deum, the sublimest of hymns, in 
which not a single Romance word is to be found. And, on the 
other hand, the foreign element is as little needed in every-day 
talk or every-day correspondence, except when the latter is 
reached by the vices of the modern high polite style. But the 
moment you get upon anything in the least degree abstract or 
technical, you cannot write a sentence without using Romance 
words in every line, Least of all can we discuss the two ele- 
ments in the language itself without bringing in both freely. 
We have the two elements, the original stock and the infusion ; 
we must be content to use both; the only thimg is to learn to 
use each in its proper place. 

The Romance element in our modern English consists of 
several classes of words which are entitled to very different 
degrees of respect. There are, first of all, those which are 
thoroughly naturalized, words which we not only habitually and 
necessarily use them, but which a man must be a pretty fair 
philologer to recognize as foreign words at all. As is always 
the. case with words taken into a language at an early stage, 
they are made to assume the whole shape and air of the company 
into which they are introduced. If you say that a man ‘pays 
his debts’ or ‘pays money,’ you no more feel any exotic effect 
than. you do if you say that he eats bread, drinks water, wears 
clothes, rides'a horse, reads a book, or does anything else of the 
most. thoroughly Anglo-Saxon kind. But ‘pay,’ ‘debt,’ and 





1 Not that its authors seem to have gone on any fixed principle about 
it. In the Exhortation m the Daily Service everything is said twice, a 
Romance and a Teutonic word everywhere translating one another. On 
the other hand, there is one single passage in the English New Testament 
which stands alone in the circumstance that the Romance word is abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve one of the sublimest of rhythms. ‘And I 
heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. (Rev.-xix. 6.) 
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‘money ’ are all- Romance words: . A knowledge of French at 
once shows that they all have French cognates; but they sound so 
very natural in English, that one might be half inclined to refer 
them to the small Teutonic element in French.’ That ‘ pay’ has 
anything to do with ‘pacare,’ ‘money’ anything to do with Jiino 
Moneta, a man must really be a pretty good scholar to think of. 
The forms of the words ‘pay’ and ‘money’ look’ as purely 
English as ‘say * and ‘honey ;’ and a man might be tempted to 
look in his German dictionary for ‘ pagen’ and ‘monig” as well 
as for ‘sagen’ and ‘honig.’ One of the two, indeed, he would 
find in another form; but ‘miinze’ is, if anything, even more 
thoroughly 'Teutonized than ‘money.’ ‘Please,’ again, is tho- 
roughly naturalized ; if ‘Please to pay me that money’ is ‘not 

lain English, notwithstanding its three Romance words, there 
is no such thing as plain English in the world. But when it 
comes to saying, ‘I should be obliged to you to discharge that 
pecuniary obligation,’ you at once feel that you are landed in 
altogether another state of things. 

Of these thoroughly naturalized Romance words some are 
actually older than the Conquest. These are the small class of 
official and technical, mostly ecclesiastical, words, derived im- 
mediately from the Latin, which we may call the class which 
‘came in’ with Augustine. Such are ‘ bishop,’ ‘priest,’ « creed,’ 
‘mass ;’ foreign words, but fitted with a thoroughly English form. 
Brought into the language at such an early age, they have, 
through all its later stages, followed just the same laws’ of 
change as the Teutonic roots themselves. 

But by far the greater number of these thoroughly naturalized 
strangers'did not come straight from Latin, but through the 
middle term of Old-French, and did not come in with Augustine, 
but ‘came in with William the Conqueror.’ Like the men who 
did the same, now that they have dwelt for eight hundred years 
in the land, nobody looks upon them as the least bit outlandish. 
They have fitted themselves with English terminations, and 
adapted themselves to English tongues, and are now as much ‘at 
home as if they were genuine Angles, Saxons, or Jutes. Still, 
with one very important class of exceptions, even these are not 
among the very commonest and most needful words of all. But, 
as Sir Walter Scott, and so many after him, have remarked, we 
still have to go to the Norman for our dressed meats, as well as 
for him or her who makes them ready. Even the roast beef of 
old England and the cook who roasts it both bear Romance 
names; but we feel very differently towards them from what 
we do towards the ‘cuisinier’ who sends up all the fashionable 
dishes with names unpronounceable to John Bull. Again, of 
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our titles of honour, there is just one which is distinctively 
English, one which no foreigner, certainly no Frenchman, ever 
seems able to make head or tail of. This is not the Anglo-Saxon 
Lord or the Scandinavian Earl, but that mysterious ‘Sir Peel,’ 
whose title is in very truth as French as anything can be. 
On the other hand, it may perhaps be doubted whether the re- 
putation of the Lord Mayor would be quite so great on the other 
side of the Channel had he still gone on bearing his old Teu- 
tonic title of Portreeve.' 

Now both these classes of words, the small and chiefly sacred 
group which date from 597, and the far larger body of settlers 
which appeared in 1066, are to be looked upon as having by this 
time quite as good a right among us as if they could trace their 
descent up to Woden himself. They have altogether lost the 
look and feel of foreign words. But ever since that mixture of 
Norman and English took place which gave birth to our present 
English vocabulary, a class of words of quite another sort has 
been gradually forming. One strange result of the Norman 
Conquest, and of the consequent Romance infusion into our lan- 
guage, seems to have been that our old Teutonic roots have 
gradually lost all germinating force. What we mean will be 
more apparent by contrast. The German language has kept 
the power, which we have lost, of forming words, even purely 
abstract and technical terms, from its own primitive roots. 
Nothing is more appalling to the student of German than those 
long and, at first sight, unpronounceable and unintelligible 
words which, when they are looked at for a minute or two, 
prove to be made up of five or six roots all of every-day use in 
our own tongue. We, on the other hand, if we want a new 
word, especially an abstract or technical term, are forced to 
draw it from some foreign source. This unlucky necessity has 
been growing upon us for ages. The Norman Conquest—or, 
more truly, the Romance infusion into English, which was a 
consequence of the Norman Conquest, but which did not 
immediately follow it—the revival of classical scholarship, and 
the affectations of our own day, have all helped to strengthen 
it. As it is, it is very hard indeed to make a new English 
word, to give a new thing a new name formed from genuine 
English roots. The thing can now and then be done when the 





1 Whether the ‘port’ element is Latin or Welsh, or Latin through 
Welsh, or whether the Latin, Welsh, and English words are merely 
cognate, comparative philologists must settle. Certain it is that 
‘ portgerefa’ is a genuine Old-English title, and that the word ‘port’ is, 
in practice, a real Old-English word, and enters largely into composition 
both local and appellative. 
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characteristics of the invention are something open to the eyes 
of every one. We can talk about a railway and a steam-boat, 
because the rail and the steam are things which everybody can 
see and in a manner understand, however little he may know of 
their real scientific nature. But the working of the electric 
telegraph is something wholly hidden and mysterious; it is 
impossible to make an ‘English name for it. We might perhaps 
have called it the news-wire: but this would have been a mere 
clumsy description of its practical use, while ‘railway’ and 
‘ steam-boat’ do tell us something in a rough way of the means 
by which the business is done. But we need not go into par- 
ticular inventions like these ; our stock of Teutonic roots fails us 
almost as soon as we get upon any subject in the least degree 
abstract. We can talk of ‘goodness’ and ‘ badness,’ but let us 
attempt the very simplest sort of moral philosophy, and we are 
driven to talk of ‘virtue’ and ‘vice.’ ‘ Virtue’ and ‘vice,’ in- 
deed, belong to the Norman rather than to the Latin elements 
of our language; we feel that they form a link between pen 
Teutonic ‘goodness’ and ‘badness, and mere technicalities 
like ‘sensation,’ ‘causation,’ ‘volition, to say nothing of ‘ob- 
jectivity ’ and ‘ subjectivity.’ Words of this thoroughly abstract 
class, whether belonging to the inner arcana of any science, or 
whether, as some of them are, really wanted for general pur- 
poses, we can no longer form from Teutonic roots. We import 
them from the Latin, either directly or through the French, 
and, what is the most remarkable thing, by far the greatest por- 
tion of them are not really Latin words, but mere modern terms 
formed from Latin roots according to Latin analogies. One 
might almost think that Latin was the living and English the 
dead language, Latterly, indeed, the tendency has been to coin 
Greek words rather than Latin; but of course the Greek forma- 
tions are felt to be yet more completely foreign, yet more 
purely technical, than the Latin ones. The result of this whole 
tendency of our language is a very curious one when looked at 
as a piece of comparative philology. ‘To a real student of lan- 
guage, the connection between English and German is a very 
close one; that between English and French is one far more 
remote. But to one who merely learns languages to read and 
talk them, German seems a vast deal further off than French. 
The look of a page of French is far more like that of a page of 
English, even though the German be printed in the common 
Roman type. Words upon words in the French and the English 
page will be exactly the same in spelling and meaning, while 
the German which translates them looks as if it might be Basque 
or Chinese. To be sure the apparent stranger is a very near 
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kinsman); but, young ladies and their governesses do not always 
know him. And though the very commonest and simplest words 
are of, course the same in. English and German,. yet; there 
is constautly some small. difference in spelling. or pronuncia- 
tion, which, though hardly thought of by the scholar, really. veils 
the identity from the eye of the common learner. We suppose 
nobody is so stupid as to make any difficulty about ‘mann’ 
and ‘haus,’ unless, indeed, he is taught to translate them, by 
‘individual. and ‘residence ;’ but we really believe that there 
are many who would not see what ‘ brod a | wasser’ meant till 
they were. told; and we are quite sure that to the mass of 
learners. such a word as ‘ wissenschaftlich’ seems to have no more 
to do with English than with Arabic. 

This class of words has been forming for many centuries, and 
it includes words of various kinds, some of which are now as 
necessary to our language as the Norman settlers, or even as 
the Teutonic aborigines themselves. But they still, differing 
in this from the Norman class, always carry the marks of their 
foreign. origin about them. They are like a man with a ‘de’ 
before his name, who may bea perfectly good Englishman, but 
who still proclaims his foreign ancestry in a more tangible 
“= than the Mowbrays and Marmions of the Battle Abbey 
roll.. The Norman words, in’ short, are broken down accord- 
ing to the common laws of formation, but the Latin ones retain 
their own shape and formation. The same difference exists 
in, French. . In. forming the French Romance out of Latin, 
one law of formation was that ‘c’ before @ was turned into ‘ch.’ 
So it is in all the French words which date from the original 
birth of the French language. But the more modern French has 
formed many new Bsn after Latin models, and has adopted 
some from other Romance languages. Thus, from ‘caballus’ 
come ‘ cheval, chevalier ;’ but there is also ‘cavalier,’ from the 
Italian ; from ‘ carbo’ there is ‘ charbon’ for common use, and 
‘carbon’ for scientific discourse ; from ‘causa’ there is ‘ chose’ 
for everybody and everything, and ‘cause’ for the philosopher 
or the lawyer.’ So in English, the Norman words follow the old 
laws of the language, the Latin ones are at once known by their 
foreign termination. ‘Ness,’ ‘ship,’ ‘ full,’ are the old English 
forms; ‘ation,’ ‘ity,’ ‘ious,’ bespeak at once a Latin origin. 
Sometimes our terminations draw upon Greek, sometimes upon 
Greek and Latin in a strange mongrel way in the same word. 
Thus we form ‘civilize, ‘generalize, and many more, from 
Latin roots, but with a termination borrowed from the Greek 





1 See Sir G. C. Lewis’s ‘ Essay on the Romance Languages,’ p. 124, 
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verbal termination :@w, a fact which the strange new French 
fashion of writing ‘ civilise,’ ‘generalise,’ may perhaps help to 
keep out of sight. But when we want an abstract noun we add 
the Latin -ation on to the Greek -ize, and produce ‘ civilization’ ! 
and ‘generalization’—utterly mongrel forms, but which we 
could now hardly do without. ‘Ment, being at once Gallicized 
and Anglicized by the loss of the final ‘um,’ takes an inter- 
mediate place between the Teutonic ‘-ness’ and the Latin “ation.’ 
We may set it down as Norman. ‘Judge’ and ‘judgement’ are 
not ‘Teutonic, but naturalized Norman; but adjectives like 
‘judicial,’ are at once seen to be Latin importations of later date. 
The history of this is plain: ‘judge’ and ‘judgement’ are 
Norman words, though words of every-day use, because for a 
long while the business of judging was one placed in Norman 
hands. But ‘judicial’ is a word which would not be wanted 
till people had begun to speculate and philosophize about judges 
and judgements, and by that time the English language had 
lost the power of bringing forth such a word as ‘judgely.’ So 
to go back to a still earlier title than ‘judge,’ our forefathers 
broke down ‘episcopus’ into ‘biscop,’ and then softened it into 
‘bishop.’. They made also the derivative adjective ‘ biscoplic,’ 
whose modern English form would be ‘ poeesnn But the ad- 
jective ‘bishoply’ has ceased to exist; we are driven to use the 
purely Latin form ‘episcopal.’ Why is this? Clearly because 
for'a good while after the Conquest, the bishops themselves, and 
those who were likely to be writing and speculating about 
bishops’ rights and duties, would be people who used French 
and Sain rather than English. ‘Bishop,’ therefore, lived, 
though ‘bishoply’ died; and when the want-was felt again, its 
place had to be filled up by ‘episcopal.’ But in Germany, 
which, from St. Boniface onwards, has had a purely Teutonic 
church, they can say ‘bischdflich’ as well as ‘ bischof ’ to this 
day. 

a to the use of all these Latinized words, old and new, for 
they are of all dates, all we can do is to lay down a few general 
principles, and illustrate them by a few examples. The great 
mass of the words themselves, and the habit of forming words in 
that way, have taken such root in our language that it would be 
utter nonsense to talk of getting rid of either. Still it should 
be remembered that, after all, they are mere foreign infusions 
into another language, mere stop-gaps and substitutes where a 
Teutonic word cannot be got ‘to serve the turn. They should 





' Johnson, according to Boswell, rejected civilization and allowed only 
civility. 
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be looked upon as technical or quasi-technical words, and used 
as rigidly as may be in their technical sense. They, after all, 
never get to be really ‘understanded of the people: people use 
them, often merely because they sound fine, without knowing their 
real origin and meaning, and so constantly use them improperly. 
Dean ‘Trench’s Glossary of words which have changed their 
meanings shows how much more readily a Latin word, which 
is only half understood, gets to bear quite another sense than 
does a real Teutonic root or even a naturalized Norman. The 
only rule for these Latin words is, Use them, but don’t abuse 
them. Most even of the words whose abuse produces the vilest 
slang are perfectly good words in their proper places. Take, 
for stance, our old enemy, the ‘ individual,’ a word on which 
there are some excellent comments in the well-known little 
book called ‘Guesses at Truth.’ ‘Individuus’ is a good 
Ciceronian word: it is also a technical term in the scholastic 
philosophy ; but neither Cicero nor Duns Scotus would have 
called a great man an ‘eminens individuum.’ ‘Individuum’ 
became the technical word for a single specimen of a class as 
opposed to the class itself. In this sense, and kept strictly to this 
sense, it supplies a real want in the English language. Johnson’s 
Dictionary knows it only as an adjective, but Boswell both 
uses it himself and puts it into Johnson’s mouth as a substantive. 
Indeed, Boswell sometimes employs it himself in a way rather 
too much like its vulgar use. But we grant that ‘ individual’ is 
a perfectly good and allowable word, if we only keep it to its 
technical sense, that of a single specimen as opposed to the 
whole class. When we want pointedly to distinguish a single 
person from a commonwealth or a corporation, the word 
‘individual’ will often save a circumlocution much more 
awkward than the word itself. ‘The rights of individuals must 
give way to the needs of the state,’ is an expression with which 
we find no fault. The most that we do is to mourn our general 
bad luck in not being like our High Dutch brethren, able to coin 
new Teutonic words when we needthem. Lord Macaulay freely 
uses the word in this technical sense; but he never uses it 
simply as ‘high polite’ for ‘man.’ At this point we draw the 
lime; but it is easy to see the progress of corruption. ‘ Indi- 
vidual ’ is the one opposed to the many ; it thus easily becomes a 
term of deprecation. A speaker, especially on an unpopular 
side, speaks of himself as a ‘humble individual, a ‘solitary 
individual.’ But the word has five syllables of grand, rolling 
sound; it impresses the penny-a-lining mind ; it satisfies that 
odd craving after words veilmg the notion of personality on 
which the ‘Two Brothers’ have so ingeniously descanted. 
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From the ‘humble individual’ we get to the ‘benevolent 
individual’ and the ‘eminent individual,’ till, at last, it be- 
comes simply slang for ‘man.’ Our crowning mercy in this 
way has been found in a book on Islam, by Dr. Arnold (not of 
Rugby), im which Mahomet is spoken of as ‘a remarkable 
individual.’ * 

Let us take, again, another word used nearly like ‘ individual,’ 
though its use is, what that of ‘individual, we fear, hardly is, 
still felt as distinctively a vulgarism. This is ‘party.’ Here is 
a technical term, thoroughly good in its proper place, abused 
into a vile piece of slang. ‘The proper use of the word is when 
it is applied to a law-suit, or to anything which by an easy 
metaphor or analogy can be looked upon as a law-suit. There 
must be two parties to an agreement, two parties to a dispute. 
Treaties are concluded between the ‘high contracting parties.’ 
Now such a ‘ party’ may or may not be an ‘individual.’ Either 
‘party’ to a suit or a treaty may be a commonwealth, a federa- 
tion, a railway company, a bench of magistrates. ‘I will be no 
party to that,’ may pass very well, as it implies another ‘ party’ to 
a proposed agreement which is declined. But it is quite another 
thing, when there is no suit, agreement, or discussion, to talk of 
a ‘party,’ simply meaning a ‘man.’* <A witness, we remember, 
in the famous Waterloo Bridge and carpet-bag mystery, ‘saw a 
short party go over the bridge’ ‘A het party, if it meant 
anything, might 1aean a political leader with a small following. 
The Peelite and the Manchester school—no disrespect is meant to 
either—are both of them ‘short parties. But the witness 
hardly meant that he saw three or four statesmen of peculiar 
views go over the bridge, inasmuch as the ‘short party,’ if we 
rightly remember, turned out to beone woman. Again, we well 
remember hearing this dialogue—‘ Do you know A. B? ‘I 
know the name, but I never saw the party. We were still more 





1 Will our readers believe that the ‘individual,’ the ‘individu,’ has 
got beyond the bounds of Western Europe? We have traced him into 
the Isles of Greece. We were utterly puzzled some time ago by finding 
in a modern Greek book somebody called an evepyetjoay Gropov. At 
last it occurred to us that dGroyov exactly answered etymologically to 
‘individuum,’ and we inferred that it was the analogous Athenian and 
Corcyroean—as our friend was an Ionian—slang for dvéperos. 

2? Can Dean Trench tell us the history of this usage? There is some- 
thing very like it in our version of the Book of Tobit (vi. 7). ‘We must 
make a smoke before the man or the woman, and the party shall be no 
more vexed.’ The Greek is simply ratra dei xamvioa évamiov avOpamov 7 

vvarkds, kal pnxére dxAnO7. ‘The party’ seems put in to avoid that 

difficulty of saying ‘he or she’ which so many people get rid of by 
saying ‘they.’. The Greek itself is odd in using avépwros for dvnp, like 
the French homme. 
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amazed when once, walking with'a friend near a mining country, 
we were suddenly asked if we ‘were the parties who were sink- 
ing there.’ We were ‘too much taken aback to make any answet 
at all, but a man of any presence of mind might have answered 
that he was at least‘a party who always did his best to rise ! 

‘Individual’ then and ‘party’ are both of them words to be 
used, though not to be abused. So also with multitudes of 
others: One form of the vice of which we complain is’ the 
fashion of using purely abstract nouns, ‘just because they are 
longer and stranger to express very simple things. ‘ Locality,’ 
for instance; is a good philosophical term, but it is an intolerable 
barbarism when used as a mere synonym for ‘ place.’ *Cele- 
brity, agai, may pass as an abstract term; it is a mere vul- 
garism when used of a celebrated person. Then, again, there is 
the mere affectation of grandeur which makes a maid-of-all-work 
talk of her ‘situation,’ a house-agent talk of his ‘clients,’ and a 
schoolmaster dub himself ‘ Principal of a Collegiate Institution.’ 
What possible idea the world at large’ attaches to the words 
‘College’ and ‘ Collegiate’ has for years been among’ our in- 
serutable mysteries. As for ‘ Institutions,’ they are simply 
countless—Mutual, Benevolent, Educational, and what not. In 
short, this sort of slang pursues us from our cradles to our graves. 
The unfortunate ‘ party’ or ‘ individual,’ when at last he is re- 
moved from his earthly ‘ residence,’ cannot be, like his fathers, 
buried in a churchyard or burying-ground ; some company with 
Limited Liability is ready to inter him in a cemetery or in a 
metropolitan necropolis. 

So much for nouns, we will now try a verb or two. No word can 
be better in its place than to ‘inquire,’ but it is a strange abuse 
of language to employ it when you simply mean to ‘ask.’ Ask a 
waiter—waiters are, beyond all doubt, the greatest masters of the 
high-polite style—any sort of question, the time of a train, or the 
chance of a dinner, and he always answers, ‘ Ill inquire.’ Now 
in the English language to ‘inquire’ implies a much more formal 
and lengthy business than merely to ‘ask.’ A Commission, say at 
Wakefield or Gloucester, inquires into something, and, in the 
course of so domg, asks a great many particular questions. But in 
the other cases, if you use ‘inquire’ indiscriminately for ‘ask,’ you 
destroy its special force in its proper place. ‘ Inquire,’ however, is 
harmless compared with another verb, whose abuse is one of the 
most marked —_ of the style we complain of. Those who call 
men ‘individuals’ are sure to ‘ allude to’ them instead of speak- 
ing of them. Here, again, a thoroughly good word is perverted. 
To ‘allude to’ a thing is to speak of it darkly, to hint at it 
without any direct mention. ‘To use it in any other way is to 
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lose the use of a good word in its proper place... But suppose a 
letter goes wrong in the Post-office, and you write to St. Martin's. 
le-Grand to complain. The invariable beginning of the official 
reply is,to tell you the fate of the ‘letter you allude to in your 
letter of such a date, though you have most likely alluded, to 
nothing, but have told your story straightforwardly without a 
hint or ‘innuendo’ of any kind. Let a man make a speech on 
Parliamentary Reform, which the reporter thinks good only to 
analyse instead of reporting word for word. As so reported, a 
speech which may have dealt openly and manfully with every 
subject is turned into a heap of dark and mysterious hints. 
The honourable gentleman ‘alludes to’ the Ballot; -he ‘ alludes 
to’ the Government Bill; he ‘alludes to’ Mr. Bright; he 
‘alludes to’ fifty other things, about every one of which he 
really spoke out his mind like an honest Englishman. Nay, we 
have heard a senator whose health had been drunk by name in 
a highly complimentary strain, get up and talk about ‘the 
flattering way in which he had been alluded to’ The climax 
of absurdity this way, was perhaps contained in a letter we once 
read, whose writer spoke of a book which had been somewhere 
‘alluded to by name.’ But really the grandest case of ‘allusion’ 
that we know has been made by Mr. Pollard Urquhart, an Irish 
M.P., we believe, who has made himself famous by thinking that 
‘Hannibal occupied the Forum.’ This gentleman writes a life of 
Francesco Sforza, in which he quotes Byron’s lines about the 
‘fatal gift of beauty,’ and then goes on to talk about the ‘ fatal 
gift which has been already alluded to.’ ' 

Political discussion, indeed, deals out very hard measure~to 
our poor mother-tongue. We might compile .a huge lexicon of 
the utter barbarisms which arise from this source: Our only 
comfort is, that we are not quite so bad as our Transatlantic 
brethren. . And yet, after all, one may doubt whether one would 
not rather be a Hard Shell, a Hunker, or a Barn-burner, than 
have to choose between the dreadful alternatives of ‘Con- 
servative’ and ‘Liberal.’ ‘Whig’ and ‘Tory’ might be. ori- 
ginally meaningless nicknames, but they had contrived to find 
their way to men’s hearts, and they could be shouted out ina 
crowd or sung in a street ballad. We well remember election 
staves of ante-Reform days giving the electors such vigorous 
advice as— 

‘Don’t be cowed, 

But be proud, 

And we'll meet them at the poll ; 
On the glorious day of poll, 

The victorious day of poll ; 


1“ Life of Sforza,’ i. 7. 
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and when poets put into the electors’ mouths such noble 
resolves as— 


‘Like Tories true and bold, 
We'll neither cringe nor fly ; 
And if like Britons we can’t live, 
Like Britons we will die.’ 
This last stave exemplifies our doctrine that when a man is in 
earnest he talks Teutonic. But no such enthusiasm or poetry 
can centre round ‘ Conservative,’ ‘Liberal,’ ‘ Liberal-Conserva- 
tive,’ ‘ Protectionist,’ ‘ Peelite,’ or ‘Administrative Reformer.’ 
We fear the race of election-poets is dying out in this age of one 
day of poll only. The last survivor must be he who lately put 
forth a stanza of which one line was made up of these words 
and no more— 


‘Sir Samuel Morton Peto.’ 


To this he was lucky enough to find a rhyme which we have 
been unlucky enough to forget. 

Remembrances of bygone times have carried us away from 
our immediate subject. We were going to say that political dis- 
cussion is of all subjects the most open to French influence, and 
French influence is, of all things in the world, the most fatal to 
good English. We are not so much thinking of the foolish 
habit of dragging in French words and phrases which do not even 
profess to be English, but of the political and diplomatic slang 
which comes pouring in upon us intorrents. The epigrammatic 
and Imperial style of language was clearly invented to conceal 
the author’s thoughts, at all events to conceal them from a plain 
Englishman. What in the world is ‘solidarity? What are 
‘complications ?” What is ‘the situation ? What is ‘an abnormal 
state ? Why is everything ‘ pure and simple?’ Why is every- 
thing a ‘question? There was the ‘Eastern question’ and 
there is the ‘Roman question.’ It even turns up in Greek in 
the shape of @%rnuaz. Then we have the word to ‘decimate,’ 
which meant formerly a rather severe military punishment, that 
of slaying one man out of ten, but which hea’ beets lately used so 
vaguely as to become altogether meaningless. Then there are 
‘agrarian outrages,’ which seem to have nothing whatever to do 
with Tiberius Gracchus. Then a Congress is the ‘ Areopagus of 
Europe,’ a phrase which seems to imply, first, a confusion 
between the Areopagus and the Amphictyons, and, secondly, 
utter ignorance what the Amphictyons reaily were. Almost 
every country in Europe has its ‘chronic’ disorders, which, we 
suppose, have something to do with time, or perhaps with the 
‘Times ;’ but which need a political physician to give us a fuller 
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explanation of them. The Gallic influence turns up in all sorts 
of ways and in the queerest places. It affects idioms, titles, 
everything. One form which surely no Frenchman would 
encourage, is the fashion of giving the titles of foreign princes 
and nobles in a vile parti-coloured garb of mixed Heansh 
and English. ‘'The Count de Flandres,’ ‘the Duke d’Aumale,’ 
‘the Duchess de Montpensier,’ Sometimes, indeed, an Englishman 
may not feel quite certain whether a ‘de’ is part of a surname, 
or isto be translated ‘of,’ but in such cases as the above there is 
no sort of doubt. No Frenchman talks of ‘ Le Prince of Wales’ 
or ‘ Le Comte of Derby.’ The ‘Count de Flandres,’ above all, is 
it detestable: you might as well say, ‘The King de 
rance. Another form of helpless Gallicism is this. In French, 
in some positions, you use the article before the proper name of a 
country ; in English never. We know of no reason why we 
should say ‘the Crimea’ or ‘the Tyrol’ more than ‘the Russia ’ 
or ‘the Austria ;’ but in these two cases the usage seems too 
fully established to strive against it. But we need not let the 
abuse spread further, and talk, as is just now the fashion, of ‘the 
Epirus, ‘the Herzegévina,’ ‘the Romagna,’ or again, of ‘the 
Lebanon’ and ‘the Pindus,’ as if one said ‘the Snowdon’ or 
‘the Skiddaw.’ Doubtless, ‘Epirus’ and ‘ Herzegévina,’ were 
originally appellatives—one is ‘the mainland,’ the other ‘the 
Duchy ;? but they have, in course of time, become proper 
names just as much as ‘Greece’ and ‘Dalmatia.’ Moreover, 
we may be sure that ‘our own Correspondent’ knows nothing of 
their etymology, and only puts in the article because he has 
seen in French ‘1’ Epire,’ ‘1’ Herzegévine’ and ‘la Romagne.’ 
And now we must, last but not least, touch on a very grave 
oint indeed. It is not the intrusion of a French or Latin word ; 
it is the grievous abuse of two good old Teutonic words. ‘These are 
no other than Church' and Gospel. Religious dissensions are sad 
things: it is very grievous to see ‘Church’ and ‘Gospel’ be- 
come the watchwords of opposite factions. But our business is 
not to decide the theological dispute, but simply to ask both 
parties to consent to a convention on equal terms in the interest 
of their common mother tongue. Will they believe us that 
‘Church’ and ‘Gospel’ are substantives and not adjectives ? 
that to talk of ‘a Gospel ministry,’ ‘a Gospel sermon,’ ‘a Church 
newspaper’ and ‘the Church press,’ isnot grammatical English. 
It is not for us to dictate war-cries to either side; we only beg 
that such good and venerable words should be used, if not 





1 We believe that ‘church’ is originally Teutonic, but, if not, it has 
been naturalized for nearly thirteen hundred years. 
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peacefully, at all events grammatically. If not, there will be 
an awful responsibility laid on the maker of the next English 
dictionary. The new adjective meanings of the words must be 
put in, but'who will’ undertake to define ‘Church’ and ‘ Gospel ’ 
without offending the votaries of! due or the other? Dr. John- 
son defined a Tory to be ‘one who adhered to the ancient con- 

“stitution in’ Church and State’ but ‘the Pocket Johnson’ turns 
it into‘ “one who eritertains principles hostile to liberty in Church 
and State.” ' Something of the same kind would happen at the 
‘hands of successive editors to him who should attempt to define 'a 
‘© Chureh teaching’ and a ‘Gospel ministry.’’ Can we say what 
a ‘Church teaching’ ‘is, without bringing in’ either nicknames 
offensive to tts followers, or claims which ‘are denied by its ad- 
versaries ? Can’ we, again, define’a ‘Gospel ministry’ without 
throwing implied blame on those whose ministry is other than 
‘Gospel?’ It would clearly not do to put ‘Church, adj. ‘Trac- 
tarian,’ ‘Gospel, adj. Puritan,’ and yet we cannot think of any- 
thing better. If the good folks on both sides would sisal y 
remember that both words are substantives, and substantives 
only, the dilemma would ‘at once ‘ cease to exist.’ 

We ‘have now done. If the English language goes to the 
dogs, it will not be for want of our feeble protest. We believe 
that to preserve our mother-tongue in its purity is a real duty 
laid upon every man who is called upon to speak or to write it. 
We do not at all write in the interest of any sort of archaism or 
affectation. We ask only for pure and straightforward English, 
rejecting neither element of our mixed language, but using the 
words supplied by both in their proper places and in their proper 
meaning. We ‘ask for English free from all trace of the cant 
and slang of this or that school or clique or profession ; for a 
‘language’ neither ‘ provincial’ nor ‘ metropolitan’—English 

whieh is at once intelligible to the unlearned, and which will 

yet! endure the searching criticism of the scholar. 
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MULLER AND. DONALDSON ON GREEK 
LITERATURE* 


TNHE history of a literature embraces relations: scarcely Jess 

complex and multitudinous than even the history ofa 
state; for it narrates the growth and development of human 
thought itself, as well as of the art of expressing.it. Sects of 
philosophy, and schools of, poetry, the social and the political 
conditions favourable to the. genesis of particular forms of litera- 
ture, the legacies, whether of thought or of style, bequeathed to 
posterity as a xr%ua és dei by some great master of speech; these 
and a multitude of similar matters will have to pass in review 
before the eyes of the historian of a literature. Neither can 
he afford to neglect the study of philology. The study of 
language will be as important to him as geography is to the 
political. historian. He will have to show how the condition 
of a language rendered a given kind of literature possible ; 
and on the other hand, he will have to point out the reflex 
influence of literature upon language. The history even of 
alphabetic writing, and of the various materials in use for 
writing, will play, if a subordinate, certainly not an unimpor- 
tant part in the inquiry. 

In ordinary cases the investigation will be additionally com- 
plicated by the influence either of a foreign contemporary (or 
nearly contemporary) literature, or of one which has. been 
inherited from an ancient and extinct civilization... In. one 
case, at all events, this further difficulty does not present 
itself. The historian of Greek literature is subject to. no. such 
necessity, or, if at all, is subject to it only in a very subordinate 
degree. Greece is the head and source of European civiliza- 
tion, and the civilization of Greece appears, for all that has yet 
been shown to the contrary, to have been all but entirely self- 
developed, and the literature of Greece may safely be said 
to have been altogether original. The glorious language of 
Greece, so accurate and yet so richly inflected, and the 
fundamental conceptions, at least, out of which their marvellous 
mythology gradually developed itself, were originally a part 
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of the common inheritance of the Indo-Germanic race. From 
Semitic nations they received nothing but an alphabet, that 
alphabet which, though perfectly adapted to the use of the 
people who invented it, appears as an imperfect instrument 
im the hands of the various nations of ancient and modern 
Europe, by whom it was either directly or indirectly received 
from the former. In latter ages, indeed, we trace, in the 
literature of Greece, oriental influences of another kind; but 
these did not appear until that literature was long past its 

rime, or until the Greek nation had lost its independence. 
Jewish and Christian ideas, blending with the dualism of the 
more remote east, found a congenial soil in the later Greek 
hilosophy, and produced there the strange growth of Neo- 

latonism. It might have been expected, also, that the litera- 
ture of Rome, itself a reflection from that of Greece, would not 
be without influence on the latter in its later stages. On the 
whole, however, it does not appear that this was the case. 
Latin literature seems never to have failed to acknowledge 
its obligation to Greece ; and the Greeks appear, on their part, 
to have recognized that obligation throughout, and never to 
have made any account of the mtellectual achievements of their 
conquerors. So that we are not to look for any considerable 
results from this source, even to the latest age of Greek literature. 

The history of Greek literature which owes its origin to 
K. O. Miiller, and was partly completed by him, was designed 
entirely for Iinglish readers. It was undertaken ,by the author 
at the invitation of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge on the suggestion of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. 
They requested Miiller to produce a strictly popular work 
for the use of English readers. The German professor can 
hardly have failed to find one, if not both, of these conditions 
something of an impediment: one incidental evil resulting 
from the request has been the purely negative one, that 
the author was induced by it ‘to withhold a full display of 
his exhaustless learning ;’ but we are perhaps more than 
compensated by the production of a work which, as Dr. 
Donaldson observes, ‘while thoroughly scholarlike, is infinitely 
more readable than any similar production from the pen of a 
German philologer.’ Dr. Donaldson hits the German scholars 
hard, and not altogether without reason. The Germans labour 
under a fatal facility, not merely of writing, but of publishing. 

In Germany there is no check to the multiplication of 
heavy literature, and German writers are consequently less 
careful to make their books readabie or saleable than is generally 
the case among us. At the same time we feel bound to except 
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K. O. Miiller from this general charge, and that not only on the 
strength of the volumes now before us. Miiller had the soul of 
a poet and the eye of an artist, and invested every subject 
which was capable of it with a marvellous warmth and richness 
of colouring. Take, for example, the antiquarian discussions in 
his essay of the Eumenides of Auschylus. The entire mise en 
scéne is before us; the actors live and move and speak before 
our very eyes: the conduct of the drama, its moral and theo- 
logical lessons, and the political relations which suggested to 
the poet a portion of its details, are expatiated on in a way 
which manifests the author’s warm appreciation of his subject, 
The same mode of treatment is even more conspicuous in the 
history before us, in proportion as the subject is more capable of 
receiving it. 

That Miiller did not live to complete his work is a matter for 
deep regret; for although Dr. Donaldson’s contribution to. the 
work is thoroughly well done, we miss in it the freshness and 
liveliness which characterize the original work. The continu- 
ation is perfectly scholarlike ; while Miiller’s part of the book 
is the work, not of a scholar merely, but of a genius. But even 
if the continuation had been much less worthy to follow the 
original chapters than it is, we should not have scrupled to 
speak of the whole as a great work, and a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the ancient world. For the portion 
executed by Miiller himself, although it occupies somewhat less 
than one half of the entire book, nevertheless comprises almost 
the whole of the golden age of Greek literature. No poet of 
the first class, and none of those whose works are commonly 
read at the present day, with the single exception of Theocritus, 
has fallen to the lot of Dr. Donaldson; while of the prose 
writers of the best stamp, the two great historians fall within the 
period completed by Miiller. He had, therefore, the satisfaction 
of finishing by far the most interesting portion of his task, while 
he bequeathed to his successor the less congenial occupation of 
tracing the decline and fall of Greek literature to the lowest 
depth of Byzantine history. 

Moreover, we seriously doubt whether Dr. Donaldson suffi- 
ciently recognizes the position already held by K. O. Miiller in 
the estimation of English scholars. ‘We do not mean to depre- 
ciate the work which has now come before the English public 
under the auspices of Dr. Donaldson, when we say that we do 
not think that it is likely to obtain for Miiller, what we believe 
that he already possesses, ‘an established place among those 
who teach by their writings the classical students of our great 
schools and universities.’ 

202 
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‘Among those races; with whom we ate ourselves moré 
nearly allied, poetry: preceded prose of every kind. This was 
certamly the case in Greece, and even more strikingly so 
in India. ‘In the former, something may have been due 
to an influence, or rather to the want of an influence, to 
which we have already ‘slightly adverted. Prose implies 
dlphabetic -writing.’ It is of the essence of literature. that 
it. should be, so to ‘speak; indestructible. It must belong to 
posterity. We do not clas$ a speech ora sermon with any 
form of literature, unless:it is' published. Now it is: possible to 
hand down poetry to posterity through the medium of oral 
tradition. There is still a good deal of popular poetry floating 
about in different countries of Europe which has never been re- 
duced to writing, or never had been so until it had attracted the 
attention of antiquarian collectors. It is not easy to say what 
limits can be placed to the power of memory in this respect ; 
but it cannot reasonably be doubted, after a fair examination of 
the evidence, that the Homeric poems were at. first handed 
down by oral ‘tradition. But it is not possible to preserve a 
prose narrative unaltered without the aid of alphabetic writing. 
Every successive narrator tells the story after his own fashion ; 
so that, however identical it may be in substance, a new form 
is given to it every time that it is told. The form exists only 
for the matter. In poetry, on the contrary, the form is every- 
thing. The reciter or i <a learns, not only the substance, 
but the words, and treats them as an end in themselves, and not 
merely'as a vehicle for the matter. The introduction of alphabetic 
writing, as we ‘shall see presently, tended materially to change 
the aspect of Greek literature. But when we recollect that this 
art was borrowed by the Greeks from a Semitic source, and 
that it is not easy to fix. the date of its invention among the 
Semitic nations, we need not be surprised at the comparatively 
early use of prosé among those nations. We: ought, therefore, 
to: be very ‘cautious in| applying to the ancient; records of 
Western Asia the canons of historical criticism which we have 
framed from an examination of European literature. 


‘The writings of Homer form the point of departure for every 
history of Greek literature; and this for more reasons than one. 
‘First, because they stand first.in order of time. Secondly, be- 
cause they form the sole surviving representative of the age 
to which they must be referred, and which they incidentally 
depict: Thirdly, because no''extant specimen of Greek litera- 
ture approaches them in date, with the solitary exception of 
Hesiod, whose works belong’to an evidently ‘different: class. 
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Fourthly, because Homer exercised 'a greater influence::on the 
later literature of Greece than was. exercised by any other 
author during the whole period of Greek history. e, for 
example, how the Attic dramatists take myths ready made 
from Homer, and how: the myths, as was essential! for their 
pornos, are: recognized and ‘understood: by their audience: 

ethaps the most remarkable testimony to. the wide-spread 
influence! of the father of Kuropean poetry, is to’ be found 
in the ‘fact that the great work of Strabo is, toa véry consider- 
able extent, although not. by any means exclusively, a sort 
of Homeric topography; one of the main: objects of the geo- 
grapher having apparently been the identification of | places 
named in the text of the ‘ had’ and ‘Odyssey.’ (is 

But although the works of Homer must form the:actual start» 
ing-point in a history of Greek literature, or, indeed, im) a 
history of the Greek nation, we are not, therefore, ‘necessarily 
to conclude that Greek literature, any more than the national 
life of Greece, began with Homer. there lived brave men 
before Agamemnon, it is probable that there were also sacred 
bards before Homer, although their productions may. in no 
instance’ have reached us. At the same: time it-is. probable, 
or not impossible, that fragments of pra-Homeric poetry, more or 
less polished by the author or authors of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ 
are embodied in the form of episodes in one or both of the two 
great poems. Whether this is the case or not, it is certain that 
the art of poetry must have reached the perfection which it here 
exhibits by a gradual process. We cannot conceive it to have 
sprung full grown and full armed from, the brain of. a. single 
minstrel. | Whether we conceive the: two great. epics to have 
been the work of one or of separate hands, or even if we should 
look upon them as accretions of short heroic lays, we must still 
allow to epic poetry a childhood and a. youth anterior to the 
fully-developed manhood in which it first meets our gaze, And 
the rude epics which we are compelled to assign to the pre- 
Homeric era seem to presuppose still humbler efforts of the 
muse. Rustic songs referring ‘ to the seasons and their pheno- 
mena,’ and frequently marked by ‘a plaintive and melancholy 
character ;? hymns in honour of. particular deities;  dirges’ for 
the dead, and bridal songs;—such short and inartificial , poems 
arose in the simplest form of social life, were associated with 
the daily occupations of a rude people, and expressed. religious 
feelmgs such as they might be expected to entertain. Epic 
poetry would take its first rise in a somewhat more artificial 
state of society. It is essentially the poetry of an heroic and 
monarchical or aristocratic age. It paints the chivalrous 
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manners of such a period. Its characters are all noble. The 
commonalty forms a mere background for the picture. More- 
eyer, it is in such a state of society that there would be the 
chief demand for poetry of this kind. The warlike chieftain 
desired a recital of his own achievements or those of his an- 
cestors. 

The minstrels became a distinct profession, almost a caste, 
and wandered from court to court in the exercise of their art. 
We have specimens of the sort of songs which they would recite 
at the banquets of princes, as, for example, the Lay of Demo- 
docus, in the ‘ Odyssey.’ 

It was Homer, as Miiller believes, who produced the first epic 
ona large scale. Hitherto there had been nothing of greater 
pretension than heroic songs recited at royal banquets, and 
relating a single adventure in the legendary history of gods or 
men. ‘The heroic mythology had prepared the way for the 
poets by grouping the deeds of the principal heroes into large 
masses. Such masses of adventures, narrated in a single con- 
tinuous poem, formed the epos. To Homer we owe this develop- 
ment, and his name therefore marks the commencement of a 
new period. Without denying the existence of interpolations, 
our author refers to one and the same hand the two great poems 
which bear the name of Homer. The wrath of Achilles, the 
proper and professed subject of the ‘Iliad,’ is not sufficient to 
carry the mass of matter which has been imposed upon it. 
According to Miiller’s view, the poet was desirous of making his 
poem a picture of the war, an Iliad indeed; and accordingly 
added a series of scenes and adventures which bore only a 
secondary reference to the main subject. ‘ For this purpose it 
is not improbable that many lays of earlier bards, who had sung 
single adventures of the Trojan war, were laid under contribu- 
tion, and that the finest parts of them were adopted into the 
new poem.’ Nevertheless there is in the two great epics a unity 
and a keeping which is inconsistent with the supposition of 
their having been mere accretions of detached songs. The 
‘Odyssey,’ although it bears marks of the same hand, also bears 
marks of having been written after the ‘ Iliad,’ and manifests a 
‘more artificial and developed state of the epos.’ 

It is a remarkable fact that the two great Hometis poems are 
not only the first, but also the last specimens of the genuine epos 
of Greece which have come down to us. The epic poetry of the 
Alexandrian period is a mere echo of Homer and his successors. 
It does not detract from the merits of Apollonius of Rhodes to 
say that he was a scholar, and not an inspired bard. The 
heroic poetry of that age was an archaism. The genuine epic 
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period of Greece belongs entirely to the early history of the 
country. It ranged from Homer to Engamnoon, who lived in 
the middle of the sixth century Bc. Most, however, of the 
writers of this class appear to have flourished before the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. They seem to have written almost 
entirely under the influence of Homer. Arctinus of Miletus, 
one of the most notable among them, is said, indeed, to have 
been a pupil of Homer. But all of them attempted to fill up 
some blank in the history of the Trojan war and the events 
resulting from it. Thus we have poems giving an account of 
the action before the ‘ Had,’ others giving a history of the con- 
clusion of the war, and the return of the chieftains, and so 
connecting the ‘Iliad’ with the ‘ Odyssey ;’ while one of these 
writers undertook to produce a continuation of the ‘ Odyssey.’ 
The entire collection, including the two Homeric poems, formed 
a complete history of the war, and was commonly known as the 
epic cycle. The title of Cyclic poet, one which Horace makes 
use of with a certain degree of contempt, was applied to writers 
who took upon themselves to relate what Homer had left unsung. 
It should be observed, however, that the Trojan war did not form 
the only subject for epic poetry. The history of Thebes, a 
quarry extensively worked by the Attic dramatists, also afforded 
materials to the writers of this era. The subjects assigned by 
Milton to tragedy in her ‘ purple pall’ seem to have formed 
the favourite themes of the ancient flaroié poets :— 


‘ Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.’ 


The precious fragments, for, as it will be seen, they are frag- 
mentary in their character, which bear the title of Homeric 
hymns, belong also to this period, Hymns they are not, in the 
proper signification of the word, although they are addressed to 
particular divinities. They are rather to be considered as pre- 
ludes or introductions intended to be used at the commencement 
of an epic recitation. Some of them, in fact, end with words 
evidently intended to mark the transition to the narrative 
which was to follow. 

Of the pre-historic poets of Greece, as they may fairly be 
vaulled, there is only one, besides Homer, whose works hive 
come down to us. Hesiod, of Ascra in Beotia, belongs to an 
entirely different type from that which marks the epic. writers. 
There is manifested throughout his writings a certain degree of 
self-consciousness which we entirely miss in Homer, and which 
probably marks a somewhat later age. At the same time there 
is a rudeness and want of finish in his productions, which is 
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probably due to, the social, condition.of the country in. which 
they were produced. 

Hesiod stands at the head of the sententious school of poets, 
and may therefore be regarded as representing the first dawn of 
Greek philosophy ; as, on the other hand, his position. as. a. col- 
lector and arranger of legends may entitle him to be called in 
a certain sense (although certainly in a very modified one) the 
father of Greek history. At all events, the ‘ historic aim’ 
which Mr, Gladstone ascribes to Homer, may much more safely 
be attributed to Hesiod. The external and objective character 
of epic poetry is one of its) most prominent, characteristics. 
The poet is entirely withdrawn from view. Whatever of human 
feeling finds its way into the piece, displays itself exclusively 
in a dramatic form. We have no sentiments, no reflections 
upon life. As the subjects of epic poetry are those which 
would be most acceptable in the state of society in which. it 
was produced, so the mode of treatment is that which!is most 
conceivable in the condition of the human mind which accom- 
panied that state of, society. Hesiod, however, marks the first 
departure from. this state of things, the first beginnings of a 
self-conscious age. The period which immediately followed 
witnessed further developments of the tendency of which we see 
the commencement in Hesiod. Poetry was to be no longer 
the creation of pure imagination; other faculties were to be 
called into play... Three forms of poetry arose almost simulta- 
neously carly in the seventh century, and continued to flourish 
until the rise of the Attic drama. Two of them, as we shall 
presently see, may be regarded jas, in a certain sense, the 
parents of the drama, But we must, not anticipate. Senten- 
tious and didactic poetry had been, written, by Hesiod and by 
others, in. the ,form of yersification, consecrated to heroic sub- 
jects., It. was an easy step to adapt the ancient metre. to ‘its 
new use. It appeared to be necessary to break it up, inte 
periods, bearing to the continuous flow of the ancient hexameter 
the kind of relation which the MATET TOOL iAEVN Ackis of the later 
prose iwriters: bore. to, the cigowévn Acks of their predecessors ; 
and at.the same time it was required to break. it up into lines 
which would naturally express the balance and contrast of anti- 
thetical, thought, Accordingly the poem was. divided. into: dis- 
tichs, and the concluding hexameter of each distich was curtailed 
so as to produce a perfect balance and correspondence between 
the first. and second half line, , For this purpose a syllable was 
dropped. at, the end.of the third foot of the hexameter, and 
another, at, the close of the sixth. _Hence arose the: elegiac 
couplet. The class of poems for. which it was. used, haye tlie 
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eommon property of expressing emotion. They may be’ plain 
tive, erotic, funereal, sententious, martial, convivial, what you 
will; but they invariably express’ emotion’ of ‘one kind ‘ or 
another. ‘They bear’ the common name of élegies, a ‘word 
apparently of Asiatic origin, and probably ‘transferred to therm 
from the plaintive songs of the Carians or Lydians. We are 
tolerably rich in extant remains of this ' kind‘ of ' poetry, 
although much is preserved only in a fragmentary form. 
Callinus, Tyrtzus, Archilochus, Simonides (of Amorgus), Solon, 
Mimmermus, Theognis and Simonides (of Ceos), carried on the 
tradition down to the time of the Persian war, ‘ 

The periodic structure, and balanced rhythm, of the elegiac 
verse, adapted it especially to’ metrical ‘inscriptions. | Aecord- 
ingly we have a large’ number of actual inscriptions’ in this' 
verse; and many more short poems, of which, although they 
were never actually used for the purpose, a monument ‘or a 
votive urn was the imaginary pretext. In course of time the 
epigram or ‘inscription’ disengaged itself from the’ limited 
sphere to which its title would confine it, and became ‘nothing 
more than a short poem, commemorative, satirical, compli- 
mentary, or sentimental. What is technically called the point 
of the epigram appears to have become a recognized necessity 
in later times. . 

Almost contemporaneous with the origin of the elegy was the 
birth of Iambic poetry. Archilochus is universally regarded ‘as 
the originator of the latter, as he was among the great masters 
of the former. The great characteristic of the dactylic mea- 
sure, out’ of which both the heroie and elegiac verses are ¢on- 
structed, is that of'repose and stability, arising from the equality | 
in point of quantity subsisting between the arsis and thesis.’ 
Archilochus made use of a measure, which from the inequality 
of the arsis and thesis, possesses a movement as'light and rapid 
as 'that/of the dactylic hexameter is slow and stately: Such an 
unequal measure may take two’ different and indeed opposite 
forms, ‘according as the thesis is at the beginning or the end? 
The former*is the iambic, the latter the trochaic line.' | ‘Thesé'! 
‘have the common character of lightness’ ‘and ‘rapidity. At’ 
the same time there’ is this difference, that thé iambus, by' pro- 
ceeding from the short to the long syllable, acquires a tone’ of 
strength, and appears peculiarly adapted to impetuous diction 
and bold invective, while the trochaic, which falls from the Jong 
tothe short, has a feebler character’ Archilochus made use of 
both of these measures. The basis of his metrical system is a 
combination of two feet of either kind. He allowed ‘the first 
syllable of such a pair in the case of the iambic metre, or the 
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last in the case of the trochaic, to be either long or short. 
This license was used much more freely by the dramatists who 
adopted these verses than by their inventor. This class of 
metres was consecrated by Archilochus to satire and personal 
invective. He was followed in this line by Simonides (of 
Amorgus) and by Solon, who have already been mentioned 
among the elegiac poets, by Hipponax, and by others of inferior 
note. 

A far grander species of composition than either the elegy 
or the iambic satire, was the growth of the same age, and the 
fruit of similar tendencies. But its origin must be sought for 
in different divisions of the Hellenic race. Although Homer is 
not free from Auolic influence, he is evidently an Ionian. The 
Ionic dialect was the language of epic poetry to the last. The 
elegy, also, appears to have originated with the contact of the 
Ionic Greeks with the native populations of Asia Minor, from 
whom we conceive that its designation was derived. Even in 
the latest epigrams written in this metre, long after the absorp- 
tion of the Greek dialects into the common literary language, 
occasional Ionistns appear. They mark the origin of the elegy, 
even as the Dorisms in the tragic choruses point out the source 
from which they were derived. Lyric poetry, on the other 
hand, appears to have arisen among the Atolian and Dorian 
tribes. That which distinguishes it from every other form of 
poetical composition is its special adaptation to an artificial 
species of music, and, apparently, to an instrumental accom- 
paniment. Unquestionably the epic minstrel or reciter made 
use of the cithara. But it would appear that it was used not as 
an accompaniment, properly so called, but merely for the pur- 
pose of playing a brief prelude or ¢vazGon, which had the 
double object of preparing the ears of the audience, and of 
pitching the note for the recitation. The poem would seem 
not to have been sung with anything like melody, but to have 
been intoned in a more or less monotonous recitative. What 
the cithara was to epic, the flute, an instrument of Asiatic 
origin, and much used in the wild and orgiastic rites of Asia 
Minor, was to the Asiatic elegy. The lyre was used with the 
class of poems which we are now considering, as their proper 
accompaniment. Their growth coincided with the development 
of a more artificial style of music, as well as of more compli- 
‘ated metres. In fact, the music and the metre no longer 
exist merely for the sake of the words, but are beginning to 
assume the position of ends in themselves. In a certain 
sense it may be said that the words exist for the sake of the 
music and the metre. One of the great sources of difficulty in 
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the lyrical, as compared with the colloquial parts of Attic 
tragedy, is the fact that the poet wrote, not always what he 
wanted to say, but what he found that he could say, consist- 
ently with the laws by which he had bound himself. 

Lyric poetry was of two kinds. One of these was intended for 
a single singer, the other was to be performed by a chorus. The 
former took its rise among the cultivated Molians of Asia and 
the Aigean islands; the latter is of Doric origin. The structure 
of the former is far simpler than that of the Dorie chorus. The 
island of Lesbos appears to have been its cradle. Certainly 
the two greatest writers of this school were Lesbians: we 
allude, of course, to Alczeus and Sappho. It is much to be 
regretted that we have no considerable remains of this form of 
lyric poetry. That which we have only serves to make us 
regret what we have lost. Of Alczus we have nothing but the 
merest fragments, the longest of which does not exceed a dozen 
lines, while by far the majority do not consist of more than a 
single sentence each. Horace has directly imitated Alceeus, as 
is certain in the splendid ode on the fall of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and, as may very reasonably be surmised, in other places also. 
The remains of Sappho are perhaps not more extensive in the 
agoregate ; but her ode to Aphrodite, extending to seven stanzas, 
is apparently complete; while the problematical poem trans- 
lated by Catullus does not appear to have suffered much cur- 
tailment. Miiller and his editor are at issue with regard to the 
personal character of Sappho. The former has given us a 
defence of the poetess, written in glowing terms of admiration : 
the latter has inquired a little too closely into the phenomena, 
and we do not care to repeat his criticisms. The mention of 
Sappho naturally suggests that of two other Greek poetesses, 
belonging to the same era—Damophila, and the more celebrated 
Erinna. 

We have described the peculiarities of the Aiolic lyric poetry. 
That which took its rise among the Dorians was essentially 
choral. It was designed for public recitation, and, to a great 
extent, in connection with the worship of the gods. While the 
lyrics of Alezeus and Sappho are, to a considerable extent, con- 
cerned with private affairs, and the tastes and sentiments of the 
poet, among which erotic subjects occupy a conspicuous position, 
the choral poetry of the Dorians took a higher flight, canvassed 
subjects of state, enunciated maxims of moral and _ political 
wisdom, and related religious or local legends. The structure 
of these poems was far more artificial and complicated than 
that of those which emanated from the Lesbian school. Instead 
of the short recurring stanza which bears the name of Alceus 
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ot of Sappho, we' have long’ complex strophes, sometimes simply 
répéating each ‘other, sometimes ‘so arranged that the entire 
ode consists of a series of strophes of totally different ‘structure, 
with their correspondent antistrophes. This arrangement’ implies 
the division of the entire chorus into two bodies, and the adoption 
of @ sort of antiphonal method of recitation: The correspondence 
between the different’ members of the ode appears to have been 
marked by analogous movements on the ‘part of the chorus, so 
that this kind of poetry was set off by ‘dancing ‘as well as by music. 

Aleman, of Sardis, but: domesticated’ at ‘Sparta, is the ‘first 
great name’ that we meet with among the composers of choral 
odes. Stat nominis umbra. His reputation among the ancients 
can neither’ be supported nor controverted ‘ by the light of the 
scanty fragments which have come down to us. Stesichorus, 
the first Sicilian whose name appears in the annals of literature; 
and Arion, who invented, or brought to perfection, the peculiar 
form of choral ode in honour of Bacchus, called the dithyramé, 
have also left too scanty remnants to enable us to form any 
independent judgment of their merits. Stesichorus is chiefly 
interesting to us from his treatment of mythical narratives, in 
which he may be regarded’ as having been, 'to a great extent, 
the precursor of Pindar. Simonides of Ceos has already been 
mentioned among elegiac poets. Although he is classed with 
the Doric school of lyric poets, he was, in fact, of Ionian 
descent. 

Among the poems composed for private individuals, the epini- 
cian odes, songs composed in honour of a victor at the public 
games, would have had an interest for us, as the same kind of 

oetry ‘was carried to perfection. by the genius of Pindar. 

nlike Pindar, Simonides seems’ to have dwelt at considerable 
length upon the victory itself, and to have drawn out its inci 
dents into full detail; while Pindar uses it merely as a vehicle 
for reflections of a more general ‘kind. We may content our- 
sélves' with barely mentioning the names of Bacchylides, a 
nephew of Simonides, and Timocreon of Rhodes. 

Another Ionian lyric writer, for whom it is rather difficult: to 
find a place, has gained a reputation superior to that of any of 
the lyric poets whom we have hitherto mentioned, partly by 
his genuine works, and partly by those which have been falsely 
attributed to him. Anacreon of Teos is too well known to need 
any minute description, although we need scarcely remind our 
readers that the large part of the so-called Anacreontic poems 
are a late imitation. Miiller has classed him with the Lesbian 
school of poets, to whom he does not, in our opinion, display 
any great affinity in style and manner, as he certainly does not 
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in the structure of his verse... The subjects, indeed, are. mainly 
of, the same stamp, but. the.treatment is lighter and of a more 
festive character.  Lwsit Anacreon, fairly represents the. spirit 
of his, muse. 

A far greater name remains: behind, the most illustrious and 
the latest of the great lyric poets of Greece. Perhaps it may 
safely be said that, from the era of Homer down to the time in 
which he lived, no name adorns the annals of Greek literature 
equal to that of Pindar. He marks the close of the. pra-Attic 
period. among poets exactly as Herodotus does among the 
writers of prose, for although he lived in the heyday of. the 
national life of, Greece, which found its appropriate expression 
in the literature of Athens, and although he was contemporary 
with the eldest of the great Attic dramatists, yet he belongs in 
idea to the past, and is connected with it by every tradition. We 
must regard him as the last great luminary of the age which 
was passing away, and place Aéschylus, a contemporary, and in 
many respects a kindred spirit, at the commencement of a new 
era. The only compositions of Pindar which haye come down 
to us in anything like a perfect state, are his epinician odes, 
composed for victors at the four great national games of Hellas, 
We. can only refer to Miiller’s interesting chapter on Pindar, 
for an account of ‘the occasion of an epinician ode, and. the 
mode of its execution.’ 

In his epinician odes, as has been already stated, the, poet 
glances slightly at the immediate occasion of the poem, and then 
passes off to more general subjects. He makes the victory an 
opportunity not merely of lauding the victor himself, his family, 
or his‘icity, but of tendering good advice, and sometimes of 
administering a thinly-disguised reproof. For this purpose; he 
makes use of mythological machinery... The place of the vietory, 
the country or race of the successful combatant, suggest to 
Pindar some piece of ‘legendary lore, a species of knowledge in 
which he was peculiarly rich, and which, as. it seems, he did not 
scruple to modify or to embellish as best suited, his purpose. 
From the mythological narrative he contrives to draw a lesson 
applicable to the circumstances of the person whom, he, addresses, 
This,is the general type of these compositions,, Sometimes two 
such myths are interwoven with the poem: The moral.teaching 
of Pindar is of the, highest. order, although not free from, some 
of the peculiarities which marked the Greek view of the divine 
government of the world... Destiny and the ‘envy of the gods’ 
play -as important a part. in the ethical theology, of, Pindar 
as they do in those of Aaschylus and, Herodotus. . The ‘ envy of 
the: gods,’ ‘and the envy of: men | too, for the matter, of, that, 
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appear to be continually before his eyes. Accordingly mode- 
ration in prosperity is the great lesson which he mculeates. 
Although, like Simonides, he did not disdain to receive re- 
muneration for his laudatory poems, he seems to have been 
singularly independent and fearless in giving advice. He was 
not a courtier, like Simonides, but he was not the less a coun- 
sellor of princes and of states. His descriptive passages are 
clothed in the most vivid and gorgeous colouring. Nothing can 
exceed his pictures of the eagle lulled by music, of the eruption 
of Etna, or of Jason with his skin cloak and single sandal. Miiller 
has accurately observed the distinctions existing between the classes 
of odes designed for the various musical modes, with reference 
both to their rhythmical structure and to their general tone. 
Even the dialect appears to be modified with the musical and 
rhythmical style. Moreover, these differences seem to have 
been adapted to the various destinations of the several com- 
positions, and the occasions on which they were to be performed 
respectively. 

We have now described the characteristics of all the great 
writers of the pra-Attic period, whose works are extant, with 
the single exception of Herodotus. We have already intimated 
that Herodotus marks the close of this period among prose 
writers, as Pindar does among the poets. To Herodotus we 
shall recur presently. But we must briefly notice, in the first 
instance, a certain number of the writers of this age whose 
works are entirely lost, or, at all events, have come down to us 
only in a fragmentary form. ‘This period saw the beginnings 
of prose. Prose composition, as well as poetry, seems to have 
had its birth among the Asiatic Greeks. The prose writers of this 
age stand at the head of two classes, the philosophers and the 
historians. A minute notice of the former belongs to the history 
of philosophy rather than of literature. But a history of litera- 
ture cannot venture to pass them over in silence. Miiller has 
noticed the essential opposition between poetry and philosophy, 
an opposition which would be more complete in a rude age than 
in one like the present, in which poets write for the educated 
and not for the people. 

At the same time it is right to observe that the transition 
from poetry to philosophical prose was gradual. The mystical 
noetry of the Orphie school and the writings of Epimenides, 

herecydes, and others, exhibited a tendency in the direction of 
a philosophic or theosophic system. The Orphic literature was 
associated, to a certain extent, with the Pythagoreans. Phere- 
cydes marks the transition most completely. His prose ‘is 
only so far prose that it has cast off the fetters of verse, and not 
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because it expresses the ideas of the writer in a simple and 
perspicuous mauner.’ The same may be said, to a great extent, 
of Heraclitus, ‘the Obscure.’ Singularly enough, philosophy 
rose where it appears likely to set, in physical speculations, 
Thales, Anaximander and Anaximenes, and Heraclitus pro- 
secuted natural philosophy, though certainly after a somewhat 
metaphysical fashion. They were not content to climb up the 
scala intellectis patiently, and round by reund, but tried to pene- 
trate to the most general laws at once. Anaxagoras proceeded 
in a more scientific way than his predecessors. He was the first 
to make the assumption, which is still a fundamental axiom in 
chemistry, that the aggregate quantity of matter is constant, 
and that creation and destruction do not exist within our 
experience. Anaxagoras passed a quarter of a century at 
Athens, and appears to have left it from fear of a popular 
persecution, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Two 
other philosophers of the same school, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
and Archelaus of Miletus, also established themselves at Athens, 
and mark the commencement of an Athenian philosophy. So- 
crates, as the readers of the ‘ Phedo’ will remember, confesses 
that his first attempts in philosophical speculation were in 
physical science, which he afterwards abandoned for the more 
profitable study of moral philosophy. The Eleatic philosophers, 
with Xenophanes at their head, although, like the Ionic school, 
devoted to the study of nature, were even more abstract and 
ideal than the earlier teachers of that school. Parmenides 
marks the connection of this school with Athens. 

The Greeks borrowed from the East the art of recording 
events as well as the inclination to do so. Hence the origin of 
history in Greece, and probably of Greek prose also. The 
earliest historical prose would probably be nothing more than 
dry records, state papers, monumental inscriptions, and the like. 
The earliest compilers of history would apparently follow the 
style of those compositions. In fact, they would have no style, 
properly so called. Like the first poets and the first philo- 
sophers, the first historians are to be sought among the Ionic 
Greeks of Asia Minor. Cadmus of Miletus stands at the head 
of the list. He dates from the middle of the sixth century. 
Hecatzeus, a native of the same Jonic state, is more celebrated 
both as an historian and from the part which he played in history. 
He was more than a mere chronicler, and, notwithstanding the 
mythological matter which appears to have found its way into 
his works, he set the example of historical scepticism. Like 
Herodotus, whom he preceded by nearly a century and a half, 
he was a considerable traveller, and embodied the results of his 
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personal investigation of ‘various countries in'a general-work on 
geography. It. appears, also: that he made or perfectéd-a' map, 
probably the: same, which was: taken. to. Sparta: by: Aristagoras. 
‘We must ‘pass over such writers. as Acusilaus of. Argos.,and 


‘Hellanicus;very briefly, not only because their works no; longer 


survive, but. because they belong in a very alight degree to the 
history of Greek literature, as such. 

We now meet with that’ great wniter whim Miiller. styles the 
Homer of history, a: title which Herodotus vindicates, and that: not 
only because his work is in its way as great anid original a creation 


as the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘Odyssey,’ but because it is a) grand epic 


from beginning to.end.. No historical work. of, ancient, times, and 
scarcely any modern one, raises and sustains, ai interest: 60; en- 
grossing and so unfailing as is produced by this marvellous com- 
position. Erratic and discursive as it appears when, examined. in 
detail, there is.an ideal unity which knits together into a whole 
those portions which are.apparently the most widely severed from 
one another, ‘The historical idea which pervades the’ whole is 
that of an ancient and unceasing enmity between the nations, of 
the West and those of the East. “The myths of Io, of Kuropa, and 
of Medea (which, by the way, Herodotus rationalizes ina most 
uncomfortable manner), are all adduced: as instances of this 
lasting feud. The Trojan war represents it on. a) grander scale. 
The ‘conquest of the. Hellenized coast of Asia Minor by Croesus, 
and the consequent collision between the Persians and the, Ionic 
Greeks, are. a further development of the: same) antagonism. 
The ‘Persian wars, the principal subject of the history of 
Herodotus, grew naturally out, of the events last alluded. to. 
Had: Herodotus lived twenty centuries later than he, did,,he 
would have found that the drama was not played out in the fifth 
century) B.C... ‘The conquests of, Alexander and of. the Romans, 
the Punic wars, the struggles, of the Roman empire with, the 
Parthians. and Persians. successively, the formation. ofthe 
Mohammedan: empire, the‘Crusades, the fall of Constantinople, 
and, even more recent events, have carried on the traditional 
enmity of which the mythical. captures and. reprisals mentioned 
by Herodotus at the opening of his, history may be perverted 
instances. It is the object of Herodotus to aph this hostility 
down. to its great outbreak in the lifetime of the, generation 
immediately preceding ,his. own. In order to, carry out: his 
purpose in detail, he traces to their source, soto speak, the 
several aiilnents to the two great streams of history which con- 
verged in the Persian war. The Lydian monarchy, which 
made the first; aggression upon the Asiatic Greeks, the leading 
states of continental Greece, the Medes and Persians, Babylon 
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and Egypt, ‘which ‘successively ‘swelled the extent::and: power 
of the Persian! empire, and ‘Scythia, which checked ‘it, are all 
described, and their leading history related, with more or less of 
minuteness, The description of countries and localities, which 
formed ‘a part’ of his plan, gave’ Herodotus: an ‘opportunity | of 
bringing forth matter from the inexhaustible treasures ‘of his 
ieodinlas. Probably no man at that time, and perhaps no 
other Greek with the exception of Aristotle, ever amassed ‘such 
a wonderful amount of miscellaneous information as is indicated 
by the history of Herodotus. 

From Herodotus, to the period of Greek literature marked by 
the intellectual greatness of Athens, is an easy transition. For 
not only does Herodotus mark the turning-point between the 
old-world period, and that which was characterized by a medern 
east of thought, but he actually resided at Athens, and there 
came into contact: with the greatest writers of its greatest age. 
His connexion with Sophocles is indisputable; and his influence 
upon Thucydides is probable, as will Ne seen when we come to 
notice those authors. Thus Athens drew to itself representatives 
of various forms of literature. We are now to examine the 
glorious fabric which she reared upon these foundations. 

The literary greatness of Athens followed upon her political 
greatness. Her position as the head of the great confederacy 
against the Persian power «drew to her treasury the wealth ‘of 
her dependencies, which was so expended as to render Athens 
for a time the centre of Greek civilization. Simultaneous, and 
connected with the great development in art which marks this 
period in the history of Athens, is the growth of her most 
characteristic form of literature, and that which is most nearly 
connected with art of every kind, the drama. ‘The origin of the 
drama is not, as might be expected, to: be found in narrative so 
much as in lyric poetry. In speaking of the lyric poetry of the 
earlier period, we have had occasion to observe that the kind 
which was intended for choral recitation was of Dorian origin. 
As it involved a considerable expense to train a chorus properly, 
and as a performance of this sort necessarily implies a consider- 
able audience, choral poetry was confined to public, and to! a 
great extent to religious, festivities. ‘The office’ of traiming' a 
chorus was allotted to persons who made it their profession, and 
who were generally, though not invariably, the authors of the 
pieces performed. At the great festivals, competitions between 
the choirs took place, in which prizes were allotted, partly, 
it must be supposed, with reference to the excellence of the 
composition, and partly according to the manner in whieh: it 
was rendered. At Athens, the principal festivals at which these 
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contests took place were the feasts of Bacchus. On these 
octasions it had long been customary to disguise the chorus as 
satyrs, and one of its members may probably have come forward 
at intervals to recite to the spectators some adventure of the 
god upon which the choral ode turned. The subject of these 
odes, and their accompanying recitations, appear to have been 
confined, in the first instance, to the mythical history of Dionysus. 
They were afterwards transferred to the legendary heroes, the 
other gods being regarded as ‘elevated above the changes of for- 
tune, ‘and. the alternations of joy and grief.’ Thespis took the first 
step in the formation of the drama, as distinguished from this 
mere choral representation. Instead of committing the narrative 
part to a member of the chorus, he intrusted it to a single actor, 
who used a language and a metre not differing widely from 
the speech of common life. It would appear that he played 
several parts in succession, and probably maintained an occa- 
sional dialogue with the leader of the chorus. ‘The next great 
name to that of Thespis is Phrynichus, who, like the former, 
madé use of a single actor only, unless he was subsequently 
influenced by the improvements of Auschylus. It is to the last- 
named tragedian that we owe the introduction of a second, and 
subsequently of a third performer. 

The stiffness and hardness of outline which strikes a modern 
reader of tragedy, was, in fact, the natural result of the ideal 
character of the ancient drama. As time wore on, the lan- 
giiage of tragedy, and the colouring of its characters, gradually 
ost these peculiarities, as they descended towards the level of 
every-day life. The chorus, also, gradually plays a less im- 
portant part. In the tragedies of Thespis and his immediate 
successors, the chorus was nearly everything: In the earliest 
tragedies of Aischylus, the chorus occupies a much more important 
position than it does in Orestean trilogy or in Sophocles. The 
chorus of Huripides is to a great extent disconnected from the 
action of the piece. Nothing can be more marked than the 
difference of tone and manner by which the three great trage- 
dians are severally distinguished. ‘The ideal character, of 
which Miiller speaks, is most conspicuous in A’schylus, while it 
almost. vanishes in Euripides. Sophocles maintains a happy 
medium between the hard outlines of the former and the 
excessive delicacy and refinement of language which mark the 
latter. He belongs in every way to a transitional period, such 
as.is always the most favourable to artistic excellence. Sopho- 
cles unquestionably exhibits the largest amount of strictly 
dramatic power, the power, that is, ‘of adapting his language 
to the different characters,’ in which, however, Auschylus is very 
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far from being deficient. This is certainly not the strong point 
of Euripides, whose interlocutors eonverse he far too mueh in the 
same strain. We hear the poet behind the mask. The plot of 
the Aischylean drama is generally one which calls for human 
sympathy less than those of his successors. The supernatural 
machinery, although not obtruded on the spectator, really plays 
& very important part. In Euripides it is necessary, not for the 
development, but for the denouement of the plot. The theo 
logical and philosophical differences between Sophocles and 
Euripides are most distinctly marked. Sophocles, as Miiller 
has observed, is ‘of all the Greeks at once the most pious 
and the most enlightened.’ Euripides, on the contrary, was essen- 
tially speculative ; and, in far too many instances, he has made 
the drama a mere vehicle for his speculations: Even while he 
adopts the mythology of his country as the machinery of his 
drama, he does not shrink from the inconsistency of throwing 
indirect ridicule upon it. Euripides is most successful in pathos, 
in which neither of his predecessors came near him. 

Comedy, as well as tragedy, was of Attic growth, and had 
a similar origin. Both alike arose from the festivities attending 
the worship of Bacchus. The first beginning, indeed, of the 
comic drama, seems to have been at Megara, from whence it 
was soon adopted and naturalized by the Athenians. The great 

riod of the old comedy commenced a little before the 


eloponnesian war. The three poets mentioned together by 
Horace, 


Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque, 


of whom the second was considerably the eldest, all bégan 
to flourish a little before or after the beginning of the waft. 
The old comedy was the complete counterpart and parody of 
tragedy: it was no less ideal, having an idea of its owii. 
Although it used the language of common life, the diction of 
Aristophanes (except where an intentional pated? of poetical 
language is designed) differing in no respect but that of metre 
from the ordinary colloquial style of the day, the incidents, 
the characters (with a few exceptions), and the whole mise en 
scene, were separated by a wide interval from anything which 
could be supposed to represent reality. Not that it is without 
touches of nature. Strepsiades, the doting father, shrewd 
and crafty, but blindly fond of his scapegrace of a son, is 
drawn to the life. But the dramatis persone were, to a great 
extent, broad caricatures of existing individuals, or even of gods, 
whose legendary attributes were coarsely travestied. Of course 
we are speaking of Aristophanes, the only writer oF ae old 
2P2 
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cow dy, whose’ works are.extant. Grotesque as are the attitudes 
in.Which,he occasionally depicts the Olympian, divinities, yet he . 
stands.forth,, equally with, Auschylus, as,a champion, of the 
national netigign and: of traditional morality, The use which 
‘Buripides makes of the popular mythology 1s far more fatal to 
it than the parodies of Aristophanes. . The close of Aristophanes’ 
literary career belongs to, the transition, from the old to the 
middle;comedy. ,The satire, of the middle comedy is general 
and, not, special: it deals..not with. individuals, but ‘with 
classes, and. with personified abstractions. It approaches the 
‘mystery,’ of our early drama... It. necessarily abstains from 
polities; and. treats_of the, affairs, of every-day life. The. part 
assigned: to, the chorus, shrinks into a very small compass. Tn 
the new comedy this disappears entirely. In this stage, the 
Greek drama attempted for the first time;to hold a; mirror up to 
nature, The characters, are neither, real . individuals, nor 
\personified abstractions, but imaginary personages, yet ¢on- 
\celyable.. characters... The .new. comedy approximates most 
mearly,to the, modern drama. The, middle comedy, may, be 
‘regarded. mainly asa .transitional form. It was due, partly 
to, diminished freedom: of speech, partly to, the little interest 
-taken.,in, political affairs, partly to the comparative poverty of 
the Athenians, who;.could, no longer afford the eostly choruses 
which, were, an, essential feature in the old comedy. But. it. is 
-probable that the change was in some measure owing to Sicilian 
influence, Epicharmus, ;the great master, of Sicilian comedy, 
belongs) tu the age of Auschylus. 
+o;No, comedian of the, middle, school has left. a, name behind 
hin which is familiar to, modern readers; and of the poets of 
the, new, comedy, who were contemporary with, and, ‘rose up as 
rivals .to,..the. former, Menander, is the only one, whose name is 
generally, known... Although the extant fragments of this poet 
sare. of considerable extent, he, is best known. to; the modern 
oneader through: the, translations, or ,imitations of Plautus and 
erence. The latter is probably the, best representative of. the 
jjater Attic stage, in its delicate refinement of language, and in 
-ats,.essential immorality. . It.can hardly be, an, accident, that 
Menander, was a contemporary, of Epicurus.. The pictures. of 
life drawn by the former correspond with the ideal of the latter, 
jor,atjleast; with what may be regarded as the logical regult. of 
‘it. Probably the most faithful: descriptions of the. social life of 
Athens in her last days are to be found in the scenesof Terence. 
We, pass,.on tothe prose-writers of Athens, her _historians,, her 
philosophers, and her orators, 


We have seen that the later comedy of Athens bears marks 
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of, Sicilian influence. It is. probable that Sicily exercised an 
influence. not less’ important in the formation of an'Attic prose 
style, “While the’ demoerati¢ form ‘of the Athenian goveriient 
necessarily developed a native style of oratory, the ‘wealth’of 
Athens, and the demand for oratorical skill; drew ‘from “yatious 
parts of the Greek- world ‘professed teachers ‘of ‘rhetorit.' “Of 
hese Gorgias of Leonitini, in Sitily, may be! ve garded ‘as’ the 
most important. The influence of the Sephists on’ Greek ‘phi- 
losophy belongs to the history of pitootp y,, and their’ infti- 
ence on public and private morality belongs’ to’ the’ peneétal 
history of Greece. But they played a very important part’ m 
the’ development of Attic ‘literature. «‘'The' formation of. an 
artificial prose style’ is due entirely td thé Sophists, ‘atid though 
they did ‘hot. at first “procéed ‘according to a ‘nght' method) they 
may be considered as having laid'a foundation forthe ‘polishe 
diction of ‘Plato ‘and Demosthenes.’ We' have,’ howéver, an 
early instance of a native’ school of rhetoric.’ Aritiphon ‘hiti- 
self a statesman and a practical man, as well as a teacher df 
rhetoric, may be regarded’ as having combined the’ method’of 
the Sicilian Sophists with a study of ‘the-natural eloquétice 
displayed. by the Athenian statesmen, and especially by Pericles.’ 
‘He seems never to have ‘spoken in public, except’ in referente 
to his own affairs; but he made a’ business of writing speeches 
for others. And he opened a school of rhetoric, ' thie’ ‘first, ap- 
parently, presided over by an Athenian: One’ of’ the’ Most 
salient pomts which distinguish the later Greek ‘prose writéts 
from Herodotus, is the substitution of :a rounded ‘and ‘balanced 
diction for the old periodic style. The ‘style ‘of “Herddotus 
differs ‘but little from that of ordinary conversation? in’ later 
writers we find’ a’ great abundance of antithetical, causal, and 
conditional sentences, together with a tendency ‘to’ roundness 
and ‘symmetry which is wholly wanting ‘in’ the ‘former. "This 
change must be’ attributed, in a great measure, to ‘the artificial 
‘system of the rhetoricians. Antiphon may be regardéd in sdite 
egree as transitional between the old artificial ‘style and the 
‘finished diction of the following century. ctor 
Thucydides, in’ respect’ of style, maybe ~ classified ‘with 
Antiphon, and‘ was beli¢ved ‘by the ancients ‘to ‘have “studied 
oratory in his school.'The care which’ he ‘bestows upon’ the 
speeches, which are interspersed throughout the narrative, shows 
the rhetorical turn of his mind.’ ‘As a historian, Thucydides is 
so far from belonging to the same class as the Ionian logographi, 
of whom Herodotus was the chief, that he may’ rather be'eon- 
sidered as having commented ‘an’ entitely new sthool’ of’ his- 
torical writing. He was the first critical and philosophical 
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historian. There is a unity in the singularly discursive history 
of Herodotus, inasmuch as the writer recognizes a divine plan 
in the affairs of the world. For this recognition of a divine 

lan, Thucydides substitutes a sense of the causation and depen- 
benny of human action. The Peloponnesian war, according to 
him, is a great drama, possessing a unity of action throughout. 
Thucydides occupies among Attic prose writers a position im 
some respects analogous to that of Sophocles among Attic poets. 
He belongs to a period of transition. The other prose writers 
of his country belong to a period when the political greatness of 
Athens had passed away for ever. 

Two professed rhetoricians, one of them of Sicilian origin, 
exercised considerable influence on the later prose style of 
Athens, after the end of the Peloponnesian war. Lysias, who 
eommenced his rhetorical career in the extremely. artificial 
style which characterized the Sicilian Sophists, passed, in his 
later productions, to an excessive simplicity and plainness of 
diction. Isocrates, whose school was more flourishing than any 
which Greece had as yet seen, brought the prose style of his 
countrymen to the highest degree of completeness and finish of 
which it is capable. The even balance, the roundness and 
smoothness of his sentences, while it attracts by the appearance 
of careful elaboration, does not repel the reader by any appear- 
ance of being stiff or unnatural. As the influence of Isocrates 
at Athens lasted through the former half of the fourth century 
B.C., we may consider that the later Attic style is due to him 
more than to any other individual. 


It is at this point that Dr. Donaldson has taken up the task 
which Miiller left unfinished, and we must: be allowed to pass 
rather rapidly over the remaining part of the work. We must 
speak, in the first place, of the Attic orators, as they are closely 
éonrected with the points which have just occupied our atten- 
tion. ‘We shall be excused if we confine selahien at present 
to’ the two great rivals, Demosthenes and Aischines. Demo- 
sthenes is a remarkable. instance of art concealing itself. The 
‘pains which, according to ‘a. well-known anecdote, he took to 
overcome natural defects im the delivery of his speeches, were 
only paralleled by the pains which he took in the composition 
of them, and in the formation of a suitable style. Extempore 
speaking, according 'to'the modern idea, was not in fashion 
among the ancient orators. A speech was carefully prepared, 
and committed to memory. In the formation of bie style 
Demosthenes was influenced by more than one of ‘his prede- 
cessors. We are told that he copied out the history of Thu- 
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eydides eight times. Dionysius has observed that he derived 
his weighty eloquence from that writer, and the simplicity of 
his diction from Lysias. The finish of his style, and roundness 
of his periods, are probably due to the direct or indirect influence 
of Isocrates. He was at the beginning of his career instructed 
and directed by Iszeus. In spite, however, of all the art and care 
employed in the composition of his speeches, their extremely 
simple and natural character is perhaps the most telling part 
about them. Every sentence is a magnificent fabric, built of 
the very plainest materials. He took the common words of his 
age and country, and relied on the effect of mere combination. 
The adverse criticisms on his style which we find in one of the 
orations of his principal antagonist are altogether unintelligible 
to us. The phrases cited by him as from Demosthenes, not 
only do not exist among the very considerable extant remains 
of the orator, but are wholly unlike the general character of his 
diction. This charge against the style of Demosthenes comes, 
to say the least, with a bad grace from his adversary. The 
orations of Aischines present us with a considerable number of 
brilliant passages, some of them, to our taste, exceeding in 
splendour and effect anything to be found in the great speeches 
of his rival. But they certainly lack the peculiar simplicity 
and straightforwardness of Demosthenes; and even in those 
places which most forcibly strike the imagination, give us the 
impression of being overwrought. At the same time it is 
worthy of notice that A‘schines, however artificial his style 
may at times appear when compared with that of Demosthenes, 
seems to have been a proficient in the art of extempore speak- 
ing, which the other certainly was not. 

Although the language of Demosthenes is perfectly plain and 
natural, yet his sentences certainly show marks of very careful 
construction. His management of the antithesis, which. is 
perhaps the most common and characteristic ornament of the 
Greek oratorical style, and for which certain of the Greek par 
ticles afforded great facilities, is in every way remarkable. 
Perhaps the great difficulty which students of the language find 
in grappling with the long and involved periods which abound 
in his speeches, arises mainly from the difficulty which an 
English reader has in oe that the real force of the 
sentence lies in the antithesis between the two opposed clauses, 
and not in either of the clauses themselves. 

Greek philosophy, as we have seen, originated among the 
Tonians of Asia Minor; but it was reserved for their Athenian 
kinsmen to give it a permanent re Ta by uniting it to 
literature. Socrates, from whom nearly all the later schools of 
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philosophy claimed a descent; was|not.a writer. };Plato,is,/ of, 
course, the ‘great prophet: of; Socrates. /1t-/is;difficult te-deterx-, 
mine, how far Socrates is fairly represented by! Plato, or how. far 
the latter,made use of, his master’s, name, as-is suggested by 
Drs Donaldson, in. reviewing “the various systems of So 
thea: current,’ to play the part of ‘the conventional,“ we,’ of 
our modern critics.’;| Unquestiénably, the colloquial form jof,his 
writings was! of advantage jini this respect, as, enabling him to 
bring-on the 'stage.either the: philosophers whose speculations he 
desired to, criticise, or, at all events, representatives; of their 
opinions. {; Another reason. for the.use ‘of the dialogue! must. be 
gought-in the dramatic taste and talents of; the writer himself; 
‘Phe natural bert of. a man; who transeribed/Epicharmus and 
kept: Sophron. under jhis: pillow, must have been strongly towards 
this;habit of impersonation.’, It would appear, moreover, that 
Plato: was: not,:the first: writer. who had‘ made. use of, this form 
of. composition for the purpose, of ventilating or of sifting phi- 
losophical dogmas. But it) is clear thatthe dialogue; ‘as, an 
engine of philosophical argument, does very fairly represent) the 
mode /of discussion: adopted by. Socrates. : 

oi Mor its; purpose nothing can. be. more perfect. than the style of 
Plato, The diction is, generally speaking, perfectly colloquial, 
certainly, not,‘ less; so than: that of Aristophanes himself. | But 
it, is\ the colloquial. style of refined and well-educated inter, 
locutors, easy and, gentlemanlike, and rising, where! occasion 
pequires it, to.a degree .of|\sublimity, not/to |be met) with else- 
where among Greek, prose writers: In Plato, the Greek) lan- 
guage reached its acme of perspicuity and precision. Its power 
of, distinguishing delicate, shades. of meaning, |and, the various 
degrees of opposition and inference, and, above all, of expressing 
abstract: notions, as it ,appears/in-the hands. of ;Plato and Aris- 
totle, has never been equalled by any language before or’ since. 
‘The, accuracy, of Aristotle | scarcely, if at, all}; exceeds that: of 
Plato, while in depth and fulness of meaning the advantage »is 
certainly-very: much, on the side of the earlier. writer. qe 
i We; ought, perhaps, to have, mentioned Xenophon before 
Plato, in| obedience to chronological considerations. | But, :the 
position; of -Plato with, regard. to| Socrates, | as, well as his) far 
higher, importance in the, history, both of philosophy: and, of 
literature) induced..us. to. take ‘the ‘opposite course. .The rela- 
tion of Xenophon to Soerates, although historically the same:as 
that, of; Plato, ;was, practically. different... He | seems ‘to. have 
thoroughly misunderstood, his! teacher. ‘No adequate idea’ of 
the ,~worth. of Socrates ican be derived from the “ Memorials” of 
Xenophon: . +). »;Lhe-author of|-this' book:can only ‘claim ithe 
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dubidus ‘merits of ‘a Boswell, who seeks to ‘reeord) (\.\.- the 
conversations of a very superior man, which he admired-and 
listeried to, but did not ' thoroughly comprehend.’ Xenophon 
stands'*before us-‘as the earliest instance of a miscellaneous 
writer: He is at once philosopher (after a fashion), historian, and 
romance-writer, to say nothing of his minor; essays ‘on! various 
sabjects' The great) merit ' of Xenophon lies in his ‘diction, of 
which simplicity, es mpeg to that of Lysias, is the main: cha- 
racteristic.' He is the first Attic writer from whose language the 
= of his native dialect partially disappear. ‘As ~he 
lived ‘and wrote among Peloponnesians it: is'probablé that ‘he ‘in- 
tentionally softened down the more marked: characteristics of 
Attic Greek. |“We see in Xenophon, more than in‘ any'of his 
re ne, sng a first approximation’ to the common: dialect 
(sown diaXexros) which ‘afterwards became ‘the universal 
language of Greece.’ He was not an Athenian at: heart,’ and it 
is no wonder that his language should lose much of its Athenian 
colouring: But in point of plainness and perspicuity he is pro- ° 
bably unequalled among Greek writers. 
_ Contemporary with Xenophon, we’ meet with an ‘Asiatic 
historian of considerable note, whose works have only ‘come 
down to us ina fragmentary ‘form.’ ‘Ctesias,a physician’ of 
Cnidus, residing at the court of Persia, wrote a history of that 
country; as well as other works on the history and geography of 
Asia.'The fact of his having been personally engaged ‘in the 
same ‘ contest: with Xenophon, although’ on the other’ side, 
justifies Dr. Donaldson'm mentioning ‘him in: this: connexion, 
although he is notin any sense to be classed among Attic 
writers. With this brief notice, we may proceed to the mention 
of Aristotle, who may be considered as marking the ‘transition 
between the Attic and the post-Attic period of Greek literature: 
Although Aristotle is not actually to be placed: in’ the 
catalogue of Athenian writers, yet as he resided for twent 
years’ at Athens, and during a portion of ‘that: time was’ the 
principal ornament of the school of Plato, an ‘historian ' of 
Greek literature is fully justified in meluding him: among, ‘the 
writers of this class: ‘The importance of ‘Aristotle in! the 
history, not merely of philosophy, but of human thought, 
can scarcely be exaggerated. In almost every department: of 
science he is ‘2 maestro) di edlor’ che sanno.” Dri Donaldson 
claims’ for him a’ position’ ‘scarcely inferior’ to; that of ‘his 
master Plato. Historically, we suspect his) position is far higher. 
Whatever may be the relative value of their respective specula: 
tions, it cannot be doubted ‘that Aristotle has exercised ‘a far 
wider ‘influence: ‘on’ philosophy, ‘on’ ‘theology, on. science, on 
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thought, and even on language, than his master. To Aristotle 
we owe the first elaboration of the system of formal logic which 
has substantially held its ground from his day to our own. A 
large part of the every-day language of all the civilized-nations 
of Europe contains terms derived from the philosophy of 
Aristotle and his followers. Probably no work of any profane 
writer, heathen or Christian, has been studied and commented 
on to anything like the same extent with the ethical and 
logical works of Aristotle. His great treatise on morals is still 
the manual of ethical philosophy in one of our great universities. 
The scholastie system of the medieval church was, or supposed 
itself to be, erected upon Aristotle. The Roman dogma of 
transubstantiation is only intelligible by reference to the 
Aristotelian system. Of the Aristotelian logic it was asserted 
less than three centuries ago, that although ‘no art is at the 
first finding out so perfect as industry may after make it; yet 
the very first man that to any purpose knew the way we speak 
of and followed it, hath alone thereby performed more very 
near in all parts of natural knowledge, than sithence in any one 
part thereof the whole world besides hath done.’ 

The extent and variety of the acquirements of Aristotle far 
exceeded anything which had yet appeared in Greece. In addi- 
tion to his metaphysical and moral writings, he may be regarded 
as the father of natural history, as he certainly was of logic. 
His political writings, as well those which have been lost as 
those which are extant, imply an enormous amount of informa- 
tion with regard to the history and contemporary politics both 
of his own countrymen, and, to a certain extent, of other nations. 
The style of Aristotle, although singularly uninviting, is per- 
feetly adapted to its purpose. ‘ Like Bishop Butler, one of the 
best of our English moralists, he repels those who open his 
books with any other view than a desire of obtaming knowledge, 
and amassing the materials and the results of thought.’ But 
his language goes straight to its mark. If it is ever possible to 
sahimndaantins the writer’s meaning, it is never from any vague- 
ness in the language, but either from his excessive conciseness, 
or from our own inability to grasp his thought. He is precise 
beyond comparison in the use of words, and, unlike Plato, uses 
a large number of terms in a strictly technical manner. Not 
that he is always free from the charge of using a technical term 
in different passages in two or more senses. Still the context 
will in any such case secure us against any confusion arising out 
of such ambiguity. We cannot at all agree with Dr. Donald- 
son in undervaluing Aristotle on account of his alleged in- 
feriority to his contemporaries in point of style. Eloquent he 
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is not; but the want of eloquence does not strike us as a defect 
in Aristotle any more than it does in Euclid. We believe that 
the philosophical language which is most dry and jejune, is of 
all others the least likely to mislead the student. 

Aristotle practically marks the close of the second period of 
Greek literature. Atthe close of the Peloponnesian war we 
find a growing tendency towards a separation of a literary class 
from the mass of the people. Up to that time literature had 
been popular. ‘When literary exertions are occasioned by 
something in the state of a country ... . a conviction of the 
importance of the object in view stifles all literary vanity.’ The 
writer ‘is more a prophet than an artist. As time, however, 
wears on, the business of the literary man becomes more and more 
professional.’ This is true of poetry, but even more true of 
prose. ‘Its prevailing feature is self-consciousness.’ The writer 
takes a pride and a pleasure in his book, which is now a work of 
art, and not an outpouring. In the Attic writers of the fourth 
century B.C., we find this tendency strongly developed. They 
become more and more of a caste; and show a continually 
increasing disposition to stand aloof from the profanum vulgus. 
As we pass on into the post-Attic period of Greek literature, of 
which Alexandria was the main centre, we see that we have 
left an era of original thinkers for one of littérateurs. It is an 
age of scholarship, and not one of inspiration. It lived under a 
constant pressure of the past. Its highest aim was to preserve 
the productions of ancient genius, or to imitate them. 

The library collected at Alexandria, by Ptolemy Soter and his 
immediate successors, had the effect of giving this direction to 
the intellectual labours of Alexandrian writers. Hence the great 
crop of scholars, grammarians, lexicographers, and critics, which 
proceeded from this school. The writers of this period were 
scholarlike writers; even the poets were also grammarians. 
Callimachus was librarian under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and a 
teacher of great reputation. From his school proceeded Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes, of whom we have already spoken as an imita- 
tive epic poet; and he was also a critic and a grammarian. 
Lycophron was perhaps too much of a scholar to be a poet. 
One class of writers of this school have alone retained their 
popularity. We allude to the pastoral poets, with Theocritus at 
their head. Their idylls profess to be the songs of Sicilian 
shepherds, but the Alexandrian cockney peeps out through- 
out. 

Alexandrian poetry may be regarded, to a very considerable 
extent, as the direct parent of the Roman poetry of the 
Augustan age. The elegy, which flourished at Alexandria, was 
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a form, of, composition in especial, fayour, with Latin writers, 
Virgil transferred the -us.in.urbe of. Theoeritus from Alexandria 
to,Rome.,; Catullus, alynope among the earlier poets of, Rome, 
bears, strong, marks, of a Jate,age:.none.of his countrymen 
approach so near to the tone, of modern writers. , This 1s: pro- 
y owing to; his having formed his;style mainly upon, Alexan- 
drian,.models. , He; was: rightly. called, the ‘learned Catullus.’ 
We; know that he translated from Callimachus, , Fis greatest 
work, the ‘ Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis,’ can hardly fail 
to have been, if not:a translation, at all events a close imitation 
of.some poem of, this, school. ,, We may ,pass over the critics of 
thisera,and the mathematical, writers—Euclid, ; Archimedes, 
Eratesthenes, and others ;, although the varied, accomplishments 
of the| last-mentioned, author would haye deserved, a more, ex- 
tended; notice. Ae 

To,turn. to, the historical writings of this, period, the annals of 
Egypt and ohy ge were severally made accessible to the Greek 
world by the industry of Manetho and Berosus, ,And the’ records 
of an ancient people who occupied a much less important position 
in the eyes of their contemporaries, appeared in a Greek dress for 
the use of the Hellenized Jews who sojourned in Egypt. Much has 
been said about the proyidential diffusion. of the Greck language 
as a preparation for the promulgation of the, Scriptures of the New 
Testament. in that language, Not less important, howeyer, in 
the history of the true faith was the, providential formation of a 
religious dialect through, the_ instrumentality of. the Septuagint 
translation, .. Had not; the Hebrew Scriptures, been translated 
into Greek, so,long before the publication of the New Dispensa- 
tion..as to have become, familiar in that form to the greater, part 
of the Jewish nation as well,as to many among the, Gentiles, 
Christianity would, haye wanted a language adapted to its pur- 
pose, . The school of Alexandria,- however, was not, altogether 
without original historians... Of these. the most, celebrated per- 
sonage. was; Ptolemy Soter himself, who wrote, an account, of 
the. wars of Alexander. 

Literature, as such, on the downfall of Athens, emigrated. to 
Alexandria... But Athens, continued to be the great school of 
philosophy down to, the beginning of the sixth century. _ It does 
not fall within our present,scope to trace the deyelopment of the 
sects of Greek philosophy. Thr. Donaldson, however, has not 
shrunk from this task, and has pursued it down. to, the extinction 
of heathenism and of heathen philosophy. .The name of one 
great historian is connected with, the destruction of Greek inde- 
pendence., Polybius passed fourteen, years in the midst of ‘the 
most stirrig eyents which marked the closing history of Greece. 
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Bis pedi ‘notion’ iti Writing ‘What he ‘called! a” general | or 
tiniversal history,” ‘and’ which ‘was ‘more particularly the history 
of thé rise and growth of' the’ Roman ‘power, seems tb have been 
a desité to, reconcile his' countrymen to ‘the universal dominion 
of Ronié, which ‘then ‘appeared to’ be inevitable.’ Of his‘style, 
Dt. Donaldson remarks: “We must admit that although Polybius 
is ‘one ‘of the most valuable writers’ of antiquity, he ‘is at ‘the 
sane time ‘the driest and ‘least entertaming of the ‘Greek 
historians.’ 

“The dominion ‘of Rome, in: which''Polybius was obliged to 
acquiesce, was not altogether’ without its influence’ on ‘Greek 
literature. “ During the’ imperial’ period’ it was cultivated in 
somé degree, not merely as a fashionable accomplishment: by 
well-educated Ronians, but even by professional authors of Roman 
birth. Independently of these, severai Greek writers settled: at 
Rome, or lived 'imder the shadow ‘of Roman patronage ;’ so’ that 
the imperial city became’a second’ centre of Greek literature. 
The most important of these were the historians and geographers. 
‘These ‘historians undertook to’ réeeord, not contemporary facts, 
but past évents;' for which they’ | ‘were’ dépendent ‘on’ 'the 
‘Authority of others, | Such were Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, 
in- addition to certain rhetorical ‘works, took ‘upon ‘himself to 
write the history of the masters -of the ‘world, ‘with a ‘particular 
intention of proving, to the satisfaction of his coutitrymen, that 
their conquerors, after all, were not barbarians, but bone of their 
‘bone ;—Diodorus the Sicilian, who aimed at composing a universal 
history ;—and Josephus, ‘a Jeiv, who, although thoroughly dena- 
tionalized, had enough of’ patriotism left ‘to write a’ History 
of, ‘his race with the unmistakeable’ intention of vindicating 
it from the contempt in’ which it was generally held: ' The great 
ged i iow of this age was’ Strabo, ‘wlio also wrote a continuation 
of the history of Polybius, now lost. This age, and ‘that which 
immediately succeeded it, ere peculiarly rich’ im the writings 
of professed rhetoricians. «Athens was’ a school of rhetoric: as 
well as of philosophy, and it would appear as though the former 
,study were held in greater honour there than the latter. These 
writers hot merely, compiled systematic treatises on the’ subject, 
but, gave examples of their art im’ the form of’ discourses com- 
,posed purely for the sake’ of display, and therefore ‘frequently 
written with referénée to’ imaginary occasions. “ This rhetorical 
turn of literature lasted ‘to the very end of heathenism, and was 
not without. its ‘effect’ ot ‘Christian ‘writers. Thé- Greek philo- 
sophy of this period’ diverged’ ih'two opposite’ directions.» We 
have already Shedtved! that Oriental influences are traceable in 
the Greek ‘literature’ ofthis’ ag¢e.' This’ is ‘chiefly trie of ‘its 
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philosophy. The influence may be partly tracéd to the dualism 
of the Persian religion, and partly to Jewish and Christian ideas 
transfused into heathen philosophy. The educated Jews of Alex- 
andria became acquainted with the philosophy of Greece, and were 
attracted by the speculations of Plato, which were not altogether 
uncongenial with their hereditary creed. The Book of Wisdom 
is probably ‘the first-fruit of an intelligent Jew’s acquaintance 
with the philosophy of Plato.’ In Philo we find this combination 
of philosophy with the Law more thoroughly developed. In the 
course of the first four centuries of our era, these and the other 
Oriental influences already alluded to, more and more affected 
one school of philosophy. Plutarch, who is better known as a 
biographer than as a philosophical writer, ‘was, like Philo, a 
Platonist tinctured with Orientalism. But he was more decidedly 
Platonic than the Alexandrian Jew.’ And the dualism of the 
Magian system forms an important part of his teaching. The Neo-. 
Platonic doctrines took a more definite shape in the hands of Nu- 
menius and Ammonius Saccas, both of whom hovered on the brink 
of Christianity, if the latter was not a Christian. The greatest 
name of this school is that of Plotinus, a pupil of Ammonius, in 
whom the mysticism of the Neo-Platonists appears in an even 
more developedform. He was not so much a writer as a talker, 
and his extant writings are singularly desultory and unmethodical. 
We may'owe the arrangement of them in some measure to his 
distinguished pupil Porphyry. The last and lowest specimen 
of this mystical school of philosophy was Iamblichus, praised 
and petted by Julian the Apostate. 

Simultaneously with the growth of this Oriental and mystical 
tendency, we find the development of an opposite tendency 
taking place. This may be regarded as in some degree re- 
actionary. Accordingly, we find a series of thinkers who oppose 
common sense to mysticism, and the cardinal point of whose 
teaching is the supremacy of conscience. The earlier, at least, 
of these were formed in the mould of the later Stoics. The 
great name of Epictetus, a philosopher who, more than any 
other, influenced writers of this class, does not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the history of Greek literature. He was the Socrates of 
this age, a teacher but not a writer, and his prophet was Arrian. 
The latter appears to have imitated Xenophon consciously, as 
well in writmg memorialsfof his master’s teaching, as in his 
capacity of, an historian. T’o the same school belongs the imperial 
philosopher Marcus Aurelius. Longinus, educated in the theories 
of Plotinus, finally gravitated to the opposite view. Lucian, the 
main prophet of common sense against mysticism, belonged to 
no school of philosophy. His doctrines are mainly negative, 
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and were directed against every kind of superstition, a compre- 
hensive formula in which he would have included every kind of 
religion. His chief weapon was ridicule, and he has been often 
compared, not inaptly, to Voltaire. With this he assailed 
Christianity and paganism alike. Christianity survived the 
attack, but he gave mortal wounds to paganism. 

Plutarch and Arrian have already been mentioned among the 
historians of the imperial epoch. Appian and Dion Cassius wrote 
Roman histories, and Herodian continued the narrative of the 
latter. Pausanias stood to these writers in the position occupied 
by Strabo with reference to the antiquarian historians of the age 
of the Ceesars. We may be spared the trouble of marking the 
subsequent steps in the gradual decay of the old heathen litera- 
ture. It is not a very iiviting subject, and the names of the 
remaining writers of this class are little known, while their 
works are never read. We must, however, call attention to 
three chapters in Dr. Donaldson’s work which he has devoted 
severally to the early literature of Christianity, to the ‘echoes of 
the old literature’ in the fourth and fifth centuries, and to the 
literature of the Byzantine empire. 

Dr. Donaldson, we think, has shown that there was an in- 
creasing ‘antagonism between classical and Christian literature,’ 
from the second to the fourth century. The earlier Christian 
writers, as Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, held the 
literature and philosophy of the heathen in high honour. 
Origen endeavoured to reconcile Christianity with the specula- 
tions in which he had been educated by Ammonius Saccas. 
Eusebius, on the other hand, wrote with the express purpose of 
proving the worthlessness of the heathen philosophy, except in 
so far as it had been (as he believed) drawn from Jewish sources. 
With reference to this subject, we cannot refrain from observing 
that Dr. Donaldson has somewhat needlessly paraded his own 
views on Inspiration in this and other chapters of his otherwise 
meritorious work, while he lias not serupled to speak in terms of 
unmerited contempt of those who, whether rightly or wrongly, 
differ from him. When he tells us that the Church gradually 
attributed ‘ to certain writings of the earliest Christians ’—7. e. the 
New Testament—‘a distinctive and exclusive character which 
necessarily tended to nullify the pretensions and to qualify the 
value of all works of merely human genius,’ we can only say 
that we think Dr. Donaldson has shown remarkable discretion in 
refraining from all criticism on the writings in question. But 
Dr. Donaldson goes on to tell us that ‘this transplanted Israel- 
itism ‘123 taken such deep root in Europe, that, although John 
and Paul were content to preach, in combination with their 
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revealed truths, the Platonism which they had learned either 
from the original sources or through the muddy channels of 
Philo’s learning’ (a very questionable statement), ‘though 
Justin and Clement recognized. an. evangelical preparation in 
Greek philosophy no less than in Jewish Rectal: and though 
even Augustine: declared that Socrates was the philosopher of 
the Catholic faith, modern’ fanatics are permitted to insult with 
the name of Neo-Platonist those cultivated theologians,’ * g. Dr. 
Donaldson: himself?) ‘ who'in ‘our' days teach the pure doctrines 
of a spiritual religion; ‘and réfuse’'td bear the yoke of a Semitic 
and Pharisaic’ sacerdotalism ‘which was formally discarded when 
the good tidings: of salvation were proclaimed ‘to the universal 
family of mankind.’ Bona ‘verba; Dr: Donaldson! We forbear 
to quote similat’ observations, ‘too often of a flippant nature, 
which are introduced not’ very ‘sparingly into Dr. Donaldson’s 
work. We cannot, however, quit the subject without asking that 
gentleman, who by his own confession believes in neither angel 
nor spirit, how the belief in a celestial hierarchy necessarily flows 
from the acceptance of ‘a dualistie’ hypothesis, as he informs us 
in vol. iii: pp. 205; 206 ? 

In‘ the fourth, ‘fifth, and sixth centuries we find a temporary 
revival of literattire,'a flash’ in the socket of the dying light. 
Nonnus, Coluthus, Quintus Sniyrnus, and others more or leas 
successfully imitated the ancient'epos. Their productions may 
be compared to the Gothic architecture of the early half of the 
seventeenth century, of which it'is hard to say how much is to 
be assigned to a‘tradition, and how'much to a renaissance. One 
of the most curious features of the literature of this age, is the 
growth of prose romances, chiefly pastoral poems without metre, 
and almost exclusively of an erotic tendency. 

Dr. Dorialdsen ‘has made short work of the long story of 
Byzantine’ literaturé,, and so’ shall we. The thousand years 
during which ‘it existed is' not more wonderful than the strange 
longevity of the fabric under the shadow of which it flourished. 
We doubt whether ‘it is‘ possible ‘to ‘fix its termination at any 
precise 'point:- We believe that -it will be found that there is a 
catena of Greek writers, of whatever value, lasting from the fall 
of Constantinople to the declaration’ of Greek independence. 
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N_his eighty-fourth birthday Lord; Dundonald has. given to 
.the world the history of the. brilliant triumphs and bitter 
popappoentanante of his, own, memorable career./ ‘The,. famous 
Lord Cochrane of the. great naval, war, the terror and. then. tiie 
idol..of the Spanish, coast, the. hero of Basque Roads,, and, the 
founder of the liberties of Chili and. Brazil, has attained, ‘in: the 
evening of his eventful life, to tranquillity after many, sufferings, 
and, to honour after, unmerited .and heartbreaking’ disgra¢e. 
After. proving his fitness for command, by a series of marvellous 
exploits, he was driven from his country’s service and. stripped 
of the honours he had gloriously won. -He was.convicted on,a 
shameful charge and condemned to an ignominious punishment. 
Expelled from. the Navy and from the House of, Commons, he 
carried, his. consummate skill in warfare to, aid, the South 
Americans in their struggle for independence , against. their 
masters of the Old World. The most. complete successes gained 
by the, smallest means. were cheated of all reward by the 
ungrateful chicanery of the governments which owed their exist- 
ence to the terror of his name... After creating a \navy..and 
teaching it, to win, victories; after sweeping the Spanish, flag 
from the Pacific coast of South America, he quitted the Republic 
of Chili, disgusted by its ingratitude and dishonesty, and entered 
the service of the. newly-elected Emperor of Brazil, for whom he 
achieved, triumphs, equally. astonishing, and who suffered, him 
to be robbed of his, hardly-earned emoluments by the same des- 
picable artifices. The grandeur of the language and the, base- 
-ness of the acts of these governments present, human nature 
under one of its most repulsive aspects. They had the cunning 
to, perceive in Lord Cochrane’s great abilities and impetuous 
character an instrument of unequalled power which they might 
use and. afterwards fling aside. He returned to England with,a 
reputation for almost superhuman skill and. daring, and bringing 
with kim a few ribbons, and. stars,.and many bundles of .papers 
in support of claims which in after years he urged to very little 





* 1. The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, 
&e. &c. Vol.i. London. Bentley. 1860. 

2. Narrative of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and Brazil, from 
Spanish and Portuguese Domination. By Thomas, Earl of Dun- 
donald, &c. &e. In2 vols. London. Ridgway. 1859. 
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purpose upon the nations who owed to him that their political 
existence was not quenched in its feeble infancy. 

The autobiography of Lord Dundonald contains many mourn- 
ful passages; nor is it a book which should be placed in the 
hands of youth to inculcate the belief that a diligent use of the 
abilities which God has given, is sure to win from a grateful 
country a substantial recompense of wealth and honour. Here 
was a man of brilliant genius, of determined industry, and of 
heroic courage, thwarted in all his plans, hated by officials, 
hampered. by imbecile commanders, condemned to pine in in- 
activity when he was capable of leading fleets and armies to 
assured victory, persecuted by political hostility, and finally con- 
victed on a false charge and thrown into prison at the very 
moment that the ship lay ready for sea in which his country 
hoped to see him do to the United States as he had done to 
Spain and France, To think that a career so glorious should be 
blasted at its moment of highest promise by a conviction for 
a stock-jobbing conspiracy; to see a man of rare capacity 
for war compelled first by the jealousy of his superiors, and 
afterwards by the long continuance of European peace, to 
feel that his life was ebbing away without finding adequate 
employment for the powers which he knew himself to possess— 
the contemplation of such a history is not unfruitful of useful 
lessons ; but it is by no means calculated, like that of Nelson, to 
inspire youthful minds with the firm belief that the zealous dis- 
charge of duty cannot fail of its appropriate reward. 

The Earl of Dundonald is the tenth who has borne the title ; 
and with a Scotchman’s love for ancestral lore he is careful 
to inform us of the deeds and sufferings of the Cochranes of 
Renfrewshire, in the turbulent reigns of the Scottish kings. One 
of the most remarkable of his progenitors was Robert Cochrane, 
created Earl of Mar, who won the favour of King James III. 
by fighting a duel in the royal presence, and kept it by his skill 
in architecture, and thus a himself to be one of the chief 
ministers of that monarch. Afterwards becoming obnoxious to 
the lawless nobles he was seized by them and hanged in the midst 
of the feudal array of the whole kingdom assembled round the 
royal standard. It was in the church at Lauder, that Archibald 
‘Bell the Cat gained his homely surname by undertaking to be the 
first to begin hostile measures against this formidable favourite 
of the sovereign, It is remarkable that in personal courage, 
in inventive skill, and in unpopularity with the wealthy and 
the powerful, we have in Robert Cochrane some of the same 
features which so strongly mark the character of his descend- 
ant. The turn for mechanical contrivance and for researches 
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in natural science appears to have been hereditary in this 
talented but unprosperous house. _ The ninth Earl of Dundonald 
—the father of the subject of this article—left nothing to his 
son beyond the naked dignity of a peerage, having dissipated 
every shilling of his property in costly experiments, and still 
more costly speculations by which he hoped to reap the benefit 
of discoveries whith brought to him, however, only barren or 
bankrupt honour, while more dexterous adventurers contrived 
to appropriate all the profit. And as with the father, so also 
with the son. By the light of his own bold invention, he showed 
the way to destroy, as it lay at anchor, a French fleet which was 
the terror of the British colonies. Men of inferior abilities, but 
more skilful in dealing with the world, first marred his design 
by their stupidity and then usurped the larger share of credit 
for that measure of success which they had not been able b 
their blundering incapacity to prevent. And, again, when, with 
the aid of some three hundred British and American seamen, 
Lord Dundonald had contrived to destroy the Spanish navy in 
the Pacific, the political chiefs of Chili and Peru took the full 
advantage of all the efforts and all the sacrifices which he had 
obtained from his devoted followers, and then stripped him of 
every means of redeeming the promises he had made to the 
men who under his command had performed almost incredible 
exploits. 

It cannot fail to strike the reader that Lord Dundonald has 
shown all the fertility of warlike genius which marked his 
renowned countryman the conqueror of Scinde, and also an 
intractability of character which, both in its features and its 
results, recalls painfully the history of the short but splendid 
services and the long obscurity, the ardent energy, the disap- 
pointments, and the embittered life of Sir Charles Napier. It 
was the misfortune of both these distinguished men to reach the 
prime of their capacity for war at the commencement of a long 
peace. Nor does the parallel between these two victims of 
official prejudice and routine stop here. After playing a dis- 
tinguished part at the battle of Corunna, and losing in Sir John 
Moore a patron who knew and could have given a fair field to his 
abilities, it was the cruel fate of Sir Charles Napier to be employed 
during almost all the rest of the Peninsular war in drilling soldiers 
at Bermuda. And at the time when the United States were profit- 
ing by the corruption and mismanagement of the British navy, 
and by their own innovations upon the practice of maritime 
warfare, Lord Cochrane, the most earnest reformer of abuses, 
and the most enterprising and original of commanders, was 


driven from parliament and from the navy, and locked up in 
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the King’s Bench prison by a judgment, founded on a mistaken 
verdict, passed by a bench of adverse judges, and welcomed with 
delight by the infernal malice. of a;faction which he had pro- 
voked by his unsparing denunciation of administrative frauds 
so monstrous that now one can hardly. understand how even 
Nelson. and, his;,compeers managed, under such paralyzing 
influences, we do not say,to lead fleets. to victory, but to save 
them from being swept from off the seas. 

It is unnecessary to.state that, in polities Lord Cochrane was a 
Radical, and, in the days, when, he sat with Sir Francis Burdett 
for Westminster, ‘there were..many. good people who believed 
that any Radical, no..matter what; his character or position or 
reputation, was quite capable, if he saw, an opportunity, of con- 
spiring to rig the stock-market, or of perpetrating any other sort 
of villainy. On the other hand.there were a few men, afterwards 
illustrious in various. ways, who felt, by the. force of their own 
sympathy with a generous. mind, that, in spite of strong apparent 
proof of guilt, Lord Cochrane had a nature which could not have 
stooped to baseness of the kind imputed to him or of any other. 
Was it likely that one who, spoiled his. own professional pro- 
pools by speaking truths unwelcome to Boards of Admiralty 
should so far degrade himself as to propagate false intelligence 
in order, to. profit, by the rise, of stock? After what Lord 
Cochrane called the failure, and the Government the victory of 
Basque Roads, the First, Lord of the Admiralty offered to send 
him with a frigate squadron and uncontrolled discretion to the 
Mediterranean, if he would. desist from opposing in Parliament 
the vote of, thanks,.to. Lord Gambier, the. admiral who had 
marred his plsne Here was.a proposal, we will not say of a 
conspiracy, but of,,.a little quiet bartering of parliamentary 
independence for opportunities of ‘professional distinction which 
many men in, Lord Cochrane’s place would have seized upon 
and made the instrument of raising themselves to the highest 
honours of the naval service. But the firm, the stern, we may 
almost say the impracticable public virtue of Lord Cochrane 
scorned a proffer which his own.sense of his great capacity must 
have made most tempting. And this was the man who could 
league himself with villains for the sake of pocketing a few 
thousand pounds! JIn.the long and honourable careers upon 
which Lord Lansdowne and Lord Brougham now look back, it 
must be one of the most pleasing incidents, that when the 
clamour of enraged faction pronounced Lord Cochrane guilty, 
they from the first boldly maintained his innocence. And of 
the electors of Westminster of half a century ago, the few that 
now survive may with pride remember that, in the words 
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employed in dedicating'to them the volume now before us, it 
was ‘their generous support which rescued from despair’ the 
renowned naval captaim, the terror of their country’s enemies, 
when, as the climax of cruel persecution, he, a noble and a knight, 
and the hero of almost fabulous deeds of ‘daring, was sentenced 
to the public shame and harrowing mental torture of the pillory. 

To the sympathy of his constituents and the support of 
discerning friends, Heaven’ in'‘its'merey added the affection 
of a devoted wife. Shortly before’ Lord Cochrane’s trial he 
married the lady who shared his wanderings in South America, 
and whose beauty and daring spirit he délights to celebrate in 
his narrative. ‘I'wice did this adventurous lady’ round Cape 
Horn, and twice more would she have done so but that the ship 
which carried her accidentally put into Rio Janeiro, and there 
she learned that her husband’ had quitted Chili for Brazil. To 
many friends who stood by Lord’ Cochrane in his time of agony 
and almost despair he éxpresses’his gratitude in the preface to 
his book ; and ‘ last,’ he says, ‘ though foremost in estimation is 
another friend, found where mani will'seldom look for a friend 
in vain—at home.’ By the’ personal intercession of the Countess 
of Dundonald with King William IV., the Earl was reinstated 
in his naval rank, and the honours of the Bath were restored to 
him unsolicited by her present Majesty. ‘But, alas! reparation 
came too late to compensate for the early hopes and just expecta- 
tions of a life forcibly wasted as regarded myself or my country.’ 
It is impossible to read these touchmg words unmoved. Like a 
noble ship driven by a violent ‘storm high’on' shore and left by 
the receding tide ‘helpless and useless to ‘her owners, so was 
Lord Dundonald, in the prime of his vast abilities, forced by un- 
pitying destiny from his country’s service’ just when the appear- 
ance of a new enemy opened to him a field for glorious exploits, 
such as throughout his long and active life has never again been 
offered to him. Think what must have been ‘the workings of 
that vehement spirit during his imprisonment. It was the year 
1814, when our Admiralty was endeavourmg to devise measures 
to check the naval successes of the Americans.’ The reverses 
which we had sustained were due to the prevalence of those very 
abuses which Lord Cochrane had energetically denounced, and so 
had brought upon himself a load of official and party hatred which 
had weighed down the scale of justice and worked his condem- 
nation upon a false charge. If we were to examine the history 
of all our defeats by the Americans we should find that the 
whole might have been turned to victories if only there had been 
a Cochrane to command. And this man of rare capacity, for 
raising a warning voice was persecuted and cast into a gaol; and 
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now, when his country was suffering the very calamities he had 
predicted, he was forbidden. to deliver her because he had dared 
to prophesy of the evil which had come. Must he not have asked, 
in the silence of his prison, ‘Is there any Heaven? Is there any 
God? Am I, then, given over hopelessly to the evil power?’ Like 
Prometheus chained to the rock, his er must be daily torn 
with the sense of mighty powers and of opportunities irrevocably 
lost; and this doom was his for his philanthropy, and from it 
there could be no prospect of escape unless, some convulsion of 
the world should hurl authority ‘from its seat, and offer fame and 
wealth and power as the prize of the most able and daring 
leader who might seize them amid the social wreck. 

It has been said that Sir Charles Napier might have conquered 
empires, and that he died.a general in the British service. And 
so Lord Dundonald will carry to his grave the consciousness of 
a boundless capacity for eommand, and the memory that in time 
of war he was never intrusted by his own country with authorit 
beyond a single ship. He says that the story of his life, iheagit 
clouded, is not, all dark. 


‘It will show the young officer that, in spite of obstacles, warm 
attachment and untiring devotion to my noble profession enabled me to 
render some services to my country upon which I may be allowed to 
reflect with satisfaction, even though this be accompanied with bitter 
reflection as to what the all-powerful enmity of my political opponents 
cruelly deprived me of further opportunity to accomplish.’ 


The young officer will do well to imitate the diligence of 
Lord Dundonald from the day he first joined a ship in all the 
study and practice of his profession. Some one has said that 
genius is nothing but intense industry. In Lord Dundonald’s 
case genius certainly was industry, and probably something 
more also. As we recount the principal incidents of his life we 
shall mark how he performed services and also how he made 
enemies; and we. believe that the young officer may thence 
derive a warning as well as an example. Military and naval 
genius has rarely acted cordially under superiors, and has almost 
always quarrelled with civilians to whom in this country the 
ablest commander must inevitably be made accountable for his 
acts. The Duke of Wellington and Lord Nelson, however, were 
conspicuous examples of self-restraint. ‘They were both sufli- 
ciently awake to the shortcomings of the governments under 
which they served; but still they did not openly denounce 
them. Lord Dundonald no doubt would say that this was a 
compromise of principle. Butif Nelson had spoken unguardedly 
of his admiral, and thereby delayed his own promotion, some 
other officer must have commanded the British fleet off the 
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coast of Egypt, and there might never have been a battle of the 
Nile. And if, again, Lord Cochrane had not made enemies 
at home as fast as he conquered them abroad, he might have 
been appointed, at the outbreak of the American war, to a com- 
mand on the hostile coast; and if he had had such an oppor- 
tunity, he would have left on the history of the United States 
indelible traces of his great capacity for war. Among many 
favours which America owes to fortune is to be counted this, 
that in one war Clive, and in another Cochrane were, by strange 
and unexpected calamities, hindered from entering the field 
against her. 

In the following brief review of services in the British navy 
we shall call the enterprising frigate-captain by the name under 
which he became so famous. Lord Cochrane’s own inclinations 
pointed strongly to the sea, but it was his father’s pleasure 
to procure for him a commission in the 104th regiment, 
However, his uncle, the distinguished Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, perceived the bent of the boy’s mind and favoured it 
by entering his name upon the books of the ships which he 
successively commanded, so as to gain for him a few years’ 
standing in case he should eventually adopt the sea as his 
profession. By a practice common in those days, Lord Cochrane 
was at the same time an officer of the army and a nominal 
seaman on board of his uncle’s ship, and it seems that he thus 
belonged both to the military and naval services when only 
thirteen years of age. His father’s embarrassed circumstances 
forbade any regular education, but he worked assiduously at 
such learning as was within his reach. At last he was allowed 
to avail himself of his uncle’s offers, and at the age of seventeen 
and a half years he went as a midshipman on board the ‘ Hind’ 
frigate. The first lieutenant of this ship had been promoted 
from the forecastle to the quarter-deck as was sometimes done 
in those days in order to supply the practical knowledge in 
which captains advanced by parliamentary influence were de- 
ficient. It was this officer's notion of a holiday, when the ship 
was in harbour, to dress himself in a seaman’s garb and busy 
himself in setting up the rigging. Here was a preceptor willing to 
teach and the pupil was eagerly desirous to learn; and thus Lord 
Cochrane laid the foundation of that proficiency in all the 
duties of a sailor ‘to which in after times he was frequently 
indebted for his success. In those days little attention was paid 
to the niceties of arrangement in the dockyards. ‘ At Sheerness 
the people lived, like rabbits in a warren, in old hulks hauled 
up high and dry.’ The frigate in which Lord Cochrane served 
lay with her bowsprit projecting over the highway, just as 
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merchantmen now do'in'some parts of Wapping. And yet every- 
thing was well: done and ‘the supervision perfect. The first 
lieutenant. and Lord: Cochrane, dressed like seamen, knotted 
and spliced diligently. ‘Formerly,’ he says, ‘both officers and 
mén had to lend a hand in everything, and few were the opera- 
tions: whieh, unaided: by artificers;: they could not perfectly 
accomplish. |: On two occasions my own personal skill at pump- 
work has saved ships and: crews when other assistance was not 
available.’ ' Here we obtain)-some | glimpse of the humble 
methods! by which Lord! Cochrane assiduously worked towards a 
splendid reputation. He possessed a fund of practically-acquired 
knowledge which his'ready invention applied to every emergency. 
He’ tells us;:and his words well deserve attention, that ‘ without 
this skill ‘no man can become an efficient naval officer.’ 

Within three ''years after first going to sea, Lord Cochrane 
became a lieutenant on board his uncle’s ship. His time was 
made up by the nominal rating which he had enjoyed while 
still a boy on shore. By the diligence he had shown in profit- 
ing by excellent opportunities, he was fully equal to the duties 
of his new position. “Ihe lieutenancy was obtained while serv- 
ing in North America, where Lord Cochrane spent five tedious 

ears. - His next-appomtment was to the ‘ Barfieur,’ which bore 
Lord: Keith’s flag: in the Mediterranean. The British fleet was 
vruising off Cadiz, and a generation which has: seen special 
correspondents in the Crimea ‘may be surprised to learn that 
bulloeks purchased in: Africa were slaughtered on board the 
flag-ship to supply fresh: beef to the whole fleet: the reason for 
‘this strange practice being; that the raw hides might be stowed 
in the hold and sold, when opportunity offered, for the profit of 
certain officers.» ‘The nuisance of this hoard of putrifying animal 
matter! in the climate of the: Mediterranean may be conceived. 
The‘ Barfieur’ obtained: from the fleet the elegant designation 
of »‘the ‘stinking: Scotch: ship.’.’ It was in reference to this 
abominable traffic that Lord Cochrane gave the first indication 
of his: future’ character .asan uncompromising denouncer of 
abuses, and. thus drew upon himself the ill-will of a superior 
officer; who contrived to: mvolve him. ina court-martial. ‘As I 
had always:a:habit.of speaking my mind without much reserve, 
it followed ‘that: those interested in. the raw hide speculation 
were ‘not very friendly disposed towards me.’ It seems that 
the first: lieutenant,sought to pick a quarrel, and Lord Cochrane 
was quite willing to accommodate him. Brave and ready, and 
poor, proud,.and quarrelsome, how true to nature is the portrait 
of, the: Scotch cadet which the great novelist has given us in 
‘Quentin Durward!) But Lord Cochrane, on his own showing, 
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laid at this time the foundation of an enmity far more dangerous 
to his professional hopes than that of the first lieutenant of the 
‘Barfieur. After the arrival of Lord Keith at Gibraltar; some 
months elapsed before Lord St: Vintent gave up the supreme 
command to him, although the active: duties ‘seem: to have fallen 
principally upon Lord Keith. A’ French ‘fleet was. ‘at: sea, and 
the British were in full pursuit, and a general action appeared 
imminent. But Lord Keith was’ recalled: frem the chase by 
peremptory orders from Lord St. Vincent; whose flag-ship was 
then lying separate from the fleet at Minorca: Lord! Cochrane 
thought—whether rightly or wrongly ;wé ‘need not now inquire 
—that Lord St. Vincent's jealousy, or hisfear for the safety of 
himself and his flag-ship, prevented Lord Keith from fighting 
what would have been’ one of ‘the greatest: battles of the war. 
Perhaps all the other lieutenants of the * Barfleur’ were of the 
same opinion, although they had not»all of them the opportunity 
like Lord Cochrane, who happened to! have: the watch, of hearing 
Lord Keith venting his disappointment’ in soliloquy of a very 
emphatic kind. No doubt the~ Scotch second: in ‘command 
damned the admiral, and the outspoken ‘Scotch’ heutenant also 
damned him in his degree, or more probably a good deal out. of 
it. We maybe’ sure that if- Lord Cochrane’s' comrades in the 
ward-room thought as he did, they’took care only’ to express 
their thoughts with due regard to'time and place. It seems to 
us, however, probable that Lord Cochrane’s speeches were not 
reported to Lord St. Vincent, or that, if they were, the mind of 
the veteran admiral was too fully occupied to take note of the 
impertinencies of the lieutenant. | But:if' on this occasion Lord 
Cochrane failed to. attract the unfavourable notice of Lord St. 
Vincent, it is certain that he succeeded: afterwards; and thus, 
when he found, as he'soon did, the opportunity for a brilliant 
service, he had secured the wl-will of the: First Lord, and was 
treated with coldness by the Admiralty. \ Herein, we believe, is 
to be found the key to the strange and saddening history of the 
splendid feats and small opportunities of Lord Cochrane. In 
official circles he never lost the chance of making an enemy. 
We admit the justice of almost all his censures; but why, oh! 
why did he not hold his tongue until he had won:a place from 
which he might speak so as to command attention? Would he 
not in early years have served the country which he so truly 
loved better by a silent and cautious progress: up the ‘Navy 
List, than by angry denunciations of the highest names, which 
were listened to, if at all, for no other purpose than to be used 
against him by his many enemies? He found in his uncle, and 
afterwards in Lord Keith, kind and judicious friends, and his 
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fine abilities could not be disguised; but he was always himself 
the principal impediment to his own success. From his earliest 
years of manhood, long before his hopes had been wrecked and 
his spirit embittered by persecution—which, however wicked, 
does not, as men are, appear unnatural—he never seems to 
have been without a grievance. After following Lord Keith to 
the ‘Queen Charlotte,’ and escaping, by the accident of being 
detached on service, the conflagration which proved fatal to 
almost all that ship’s officers and crew, he became a commander, 
and was appointed to a small brig called the ‘Speedy.’ Here, 
at least, it might be thought, was an event to be hailed with 
unalloyed pleasure. The trust, if small, was absolute; and the 
young commander must ere this have begun to perceive the 
resources of his own mind. But, no! he is very far from satis- 
fied. He had been promised the ‘ Bonne Citoyenne,’ one of the 
finest sloops in the service, and the admiral’s secretary con- 
trived to give her to his own brother. Surely there was one 
person who might haye known, or at least suspected, that the 
‘Speedy,’ under Lord Cochrane, was a much finer vessel than 
the ‘Bonne Citoyenne,’ commanded by Mr. Nobody. Other 
aspirants to fame and fortune are also doomed to see dull 
mediocrity usurping, by the favour of powerful friends, ad- 
vantages which they feel belong of right to their own superior 
abilities. But they content themselves with the revenge, which 
time is sure to bring, of beating dulness in spite of the start 
which birth or wealth procured for it. When Lord Cochrane 
went on board the trumpery little vessel which was his first 
command, only prudence and self-restraint were wanting to 
raise him to an eminence where the favour or hostility both of 
admirals and their secretaries would have been alike powerless 
for his weal or woe. 

The ‘Speedy’ was of the burden of 158 tons, and she 
carried 14 four-pounder guns and a crew of 90 men. Her 
armament was a mere burlesque, and Lord Cochrane one 
day ridiculed it by walking the quarter-deck with a whole 
broadside of shot in his coat-pockets. The captain’s cabin 
was only five feet high, and ‘my only practicable mode of 
shaving consisted in removing the skylight and putting my 
head through to make a toilet-table of the quarter-deck.’ 
The only use of such a battery as the ‘Speedy’s’ was to teach 
her crew to rely upon their cutlasses and boarding-pikes. 
Within six months after Lord Cochrane took command of her, 
she had made so many prizes that the Spanish naval authorities 
began to bestow upon her their particular attention. A frigate, 
disguised ‘as a merchantman, decoyed the ‘Speedy’ almost 
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within her jaws. A contest appeared desperate, and escape 
impossible; but Lord Cochrane had had his vessel painted in 
imitation of a Danish brig, and had shipped a Danish quarter- 
master, and provided him with a national uniform. With these 
means he contrived to persuade the Spaniards, first that his ship 
was Danish, and next that she was from an infected port, and 
thus he was allowed to depart in peace. It must be owned that 
Lord Cochrane’s ingenuity was sometimes aided by the lucky 
obtuseness of his opponents. The officers and crew of the 
‘Speedy’ were scarcely satisfied with their captain’s prudence. 
Before long, however, he gave them an opportunity of fighting 
another Spanish frigate, ‘El Gamo,’ and took her after an 
action of an hour and ten miuutes. The Spaniard mounted 
32 guns, throwing a broadside of 190 pounds. Her burden was 
upwards of 600 tons, and she had a crew of 319 men. We have 
seen that the British brig’s broadside of shot weighed 28 
pounds, and her burden was 158 tons. As she had manned 
several prizes, her crew at this. time consisted only of 54 men. 
Very early in the action, Lord Cochrane ran his ship under the 
Spaniard’s lee, and thus ‘El Gamo’s’ heavy broadside passed 
over the ‘Speedy,’ who elevated her own guns so as to sweep 
her opponent’s deck. The Spaniards perceiving their dis- 
advantage, tried to board, but the ‘Speedy’ sheered off sufti- 
ciently to prevent this movement, bestowing, at the same time, 
a volley and a broadside upon the crowd of boarders. This 
manceuyre was twice repeated, and then the Spaniards gave up 
the attempt to board, and stood to their guns, knowing well 
that their puny enemy must soon either yield or sink. Lord 
Cochrane was persuaded of the very same thing, so he told his 
crew that they must board the Spaniard, which they did, 
After a few minutes’ hard fighting, Lord Cochrane ordered the 
enemy’s colours to be hauled down, whereupon all resistance 
ceased, the descent of the Spanish flag being rather the cause 
than the effect of victory. The Spaniards were driven below, 
and their own guns were pointed down the hatchways, and thus 
Lord Cochrane learned that audacity and fertility of expedient 
might be relied on even against sixfold odds. When Lord 
Cochrane boarded, every ofticer and man was ordered to follow, 
except the doctor, who took the ‘Speedy’s’” helm and placed her 
with admirable skill alongside ‘El Gamo. his action, which 
has always been regarded as one of the most brilliant of the 
war, was fought on the 6th of May, 1801, within a year after 
Lord Cochrane’s appointment to the ‘Speedy. On the 3rd of 
July following, he was fallen in with, and after several hours’ 
chase and many skilful manceuvres to eseape, captured by a 
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French squadron which had-received particular instructions to 
look out for him. In a cruise of about thirteen months, the 
‘Speedy ’ had taken''50 ‘vessels; 122° guns, and 534 prisoners. 
The ‘squadron’ which had'captured her anchored in Algésiras 
Bay, near Gibraltar, and was there unsuccessfully attacked by 
the’ British tinder’ Sir James Saumarez. Lord Cochrane 
witnessed the ‘action from’ the French ‘line-of-battle ship in 
whieh ‘he Was °a’ prisoner, and’ being shortly afterwards ex- 
changed, he returned to'England. 

Having thus gained for himself ‘a’ character as an able and 
enterprising ‘officer, ‘Lord Cochrane proceeded to make his own 
farther’ progress ii’ his’ profession as difficult as possible by 
getting ‘up a! controversy with ‘the Board of ‘Admiralty. He 
was now at’ home and‘ unemployed, and he had an unfortunate 
propensity for letter-writing. | ‘His mics ae was that his pro- 
moti(n to post-rank for capturing the ‘Gamo’ bore date three 
months ‘after the ‘action ‘instead of on the day on which it was 
fought. “He also urged his first lieutenant’s claim to be made a 
commander for the’ same service. “After three letters to Lord 
St. Vincent, who was now First’ Lord of the Admiralty, he got 
an answer ‘to thé' effect that the’ loss’ on board the ‘ Speedy’ had 
beén ‘too slight’ to ‘warrant the ‘promotion of her lieutenant. He 
had the'hardihoed ‘to 'reply that ‘more men had been killed in 
the’* Speedy’s’ action than on board 'the ‘Victory’ in the battle 
from: which Lord St. Vincent derived his title. Picen this time, 
he says, the First Lord became his bitter enemy. Neither he 
nor his“late' lieutenant were employed; and the latter perhaps 
regretted ‘that his ‘brave and warm-hearted captain should show 
himself'such’ an injudicious friend. 

The short peace with France’ now followed, and Lord Cochrane 
improved his’ leisure’ by‘ entering himself as a student at the 
collegé at ‘Edinburgh, beitig at this time a post-captain and 
twenty-seven ‘yéars old. ‘This step shows how noble were his 
aims, how wise sometimes his plans, and how strong his resolu- 
tion. ‘No fact ‘stated in’ his book excites so keenly our regret at 
the ‘loss to ‘his country ‘of his ‘abilities and application, and the 
ruin which fell upon his hopes. Perhaps he had as much pride 
as his'soul could well find room for, but he could so far subdue 
it that he,'a man’ who had' made the world talk of him, went to 
learn in ‘the midst of boys.’ He felt keenly the deficiencies 
of his éducation, and he’ laboured earnestly to qualify himself 
for a seat in Parliament, where he might denounce the corrup- 
tion‘and peculation which at that time tainted every department 
of ‘the navy,’ ard caused the waste of enormous sums of 
money, while crippling the ships and ruining the health and 
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embittering the lives, of their,.gallant. and much enduring 
crews. 

In the year 1803 the war.again broke out,,and Lord Cochrane 
applied to Lord St. Vincent for a, ship. It,is au unquestionable 
fact that he was appointed. to one of the most. useless vessels in 
the service. . She was. called, perhaps|in. pleasantry, the ‘Arab,’ 
and had been a collier, It need scarcely, ,be, mentioned. that 
vessels of the collier build have not much of the Arab, in them. 
Probably Lord Cochrane’s ship ,had been: purchased into, the 
service, without the least. consideration of. her efficiency, ati the 
request of some influential person, It, was, a common, thing 
in those days of unrestrained profligacy, ;for ships. to, be, thus 
bought or hired: at.enormous prices,,in. consideration, that 
those who offered them. would. give their support, to ministers 
in Parliament.. Compared with this. nefarious ‘system, the 
direct bribery of Sir Robert Walpole’s.. day, was. both cheap 
and innocent. Its money.cost, could, be. estimated,to, a pound, 
and the extent of mischief it, might do, was also pretty 
accurately known. . But it/is impossible to count the sums which 
were utterly wasted during the last, war, by. the ,roguery of 
contractors and of all who dealt with government.; And, besides, 
there was the possible loss of honour.and of braye lives, and, the 
indefinite prolongation of, the. contest. through, the, repeated 
failures caused by defects in ships, arms; stores, provisions, and, 
in fact, in every article except the strength and.courage of the 
officers and men who had to suffer under. these atrocious frauds. 
Well might Lord St. Vincent say that ‘the dockyards stank of 
corruption.’ Hospital supplies.wererembezzled while the patients 
pined and died for want of them, The, sick .and,, wounded 
paemee of war were nearly starved to enable.the surgeon who 

ad charge of them to,maintain.a sumptuous table, Any man 
who had borough influence need only byy.am old; rotten hulk 
and get the Admiralty to hire it, for a transport. in ,order, to 
secure a handsome income., It was through some, such job 
that the ‘Arab,’ to which Lord Cochrane was, now: appointed, 
became a man-of-war. He had asked the Admiralty, for_a fast- 
sailing, handy vessel in which he might harass the,icoast and 
trade of France as he had harassed those of Spain in the brig 
‘Speedy.’ The answer was his appointment. to, the, ‘Arab,’ 
which was worse than useless: for any purpose except that of 
carrying stores. With fair wind she might run,over to the 
French coast, but getting off it with the same wind, except by 
taking advantage of the tide, was quite impossible. _ Lord 
Cochrane, in his usual unreserved way, reported to the admiral 
in the Downs that the ‘ Arab’ was of no, use whatever in the 
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service for which she had been commissioned. Soon after, and, 
according to Lord Cochrane, as a punishment for this indiscreet 
report, he was ordered on a cruise in the North Sea to protect 
the fisheries. He says that he was sent to a region where 
no fishing-vessels ever came, and where, consequently, there 
could be nothing to protect. He never saw a whaler, and for 
fifteen months he was condemned to utter hopeless inactivity 
and blank despair. And this was his miserable doom after 
having shown to himself and to the world that he was capable 
of great deeds, and at a time when his country needed and 
would well reward the aid of every strong and valiant hand in 
the struggle for existence with Napobsin. We have spoken 
freely of Lord Cochrane’s indiscretions ; but if this cruise of the 
‘ Arab’ was deliberately ordered as a punishment, a darker piece 
of malignant wickedness was never perpetrated by the most 
cruel and cunning of the tyrants under whom poor humanity 
has groaned. Such an ingenious and protracted torture as this 
exile to the North Sea might move Satan himself to compliment 
the Board of Admiralty on its infernal skill. 

After these fifteen months of mere torpidity in an icy sea, 
Lord Cochrane returned to England, and found that Lord St. 
Vincent had given place at the Admiralty to Lord Melville, 
who listened to the strong remonstrances of Lord Cochrane’s 
friends, and transferred him from that wretched craft, the ‘ Arab,’ 
to the ‘ Pallas,’ a new fir-built frigate of 32 guns. With this 
appointment, which was made early in 1805, commences that 
brilliant period of rather more than four years, during which 
Lord Cochrane had under his orders an efficient ship and crew, 
and managed to perform a series of exploits of which the fame 
will perish only with the nation which Sb so ably served. But 
in 1809 he once more provoked the animosity of powerful 
officials, and never again, until the successes of the Americans 
compelled recourse to his transcendant talents, did the Admiralty 
offer him employment. Then came the criminal charge against 
him and all the dismal history of his trial ; and thus in a country 
whose existence depends upon her naval power, the first naval 
officer of his time never commanded more than a single ship. 

On appointing Lord Cochrane to the ‘Pallas,’ Lord Melville 
gave him permission to eruise for a month off the Azores, 
independently of superior command. In order to obtain a crew 
it was necessary to resort to impressment. Lord Cochrane tells 
us that in general a good officer appointed to a promising 
cruising-ground could obtain a satisfactory crew without any 
difficulty. But the blank log-book of the ‘Arab’ had damaged 
her commandetr’s reputation. However, he managed to impress 
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some good seamen, who, when they understood the matter, 
turned-to with alacrity to impress others, and thus he got an 
excellent crew. The ‘Pallas’ then sailed upon her cruise; and 
within ten days she took four rich Spanish prizes, one of which 
had specie and goods on board of the value of 260,0007. All 
these prizes were sent to Plymouth, and the ‘Pallas’ herself 
followed, carrying at her mast-heads three large golden candle- 
sticks, each about five feet high, which had been sent from 
Mexico to a celebrated church in Spain. While the ‘ Pallas’ 
was fitting for sea, a placard had been stuck upon the walls at 
Plymouth, stating that her captain would fill the pockets of the 
men who joined her with ‘Spanish pewter and cobs’—that is, 
ingots and dollars—a promise which was speedily performed. 
On the return voyage to Plymouth, however, the ‘Pallas’ 
narrowly escaped capture. She was chased by three French 
line-of-battle ships. It began to blow hard with a heavy sea. 
The masts were secured as well as possible with cables fastened 
to them and hauled tight, and every stitch of canvas was set upon 
the masts. ‘The frigate plunged forecastle under, and so did 
the chasing ships, so that neither side could firea gun. But the 
French, as usual, sailed excellently, and it appeared impossible to 
escape by speed. Lord Cochrane determined to try a manceuvre, 
which might succeed if the masts would stand. He hauled 
down all his sails at the same moment, and then wearing the 
ship, rehoisted them and made sail away from his pursuers at 
the rate of thirteen knotsan hour. The French ships flew on for 
several miles before they could shorten sail and tack in pursuit, 
and when they had done so darkness aided the ‘ Pallas’ in her 
flight. The frigate’s mancuvre may be compared to that of a 
hare doubling when closely pressed by greyhounds. If the 
foregoing description be intelligible it will convey as good an 
idea as possible of that superiority in seamanship to which in 
former times the British owed their naval victories. A better 
example of decision in a captain and smartness in a ship’s 
company could not be found in all the annals of the war. It 
is characteristic of Lord Cochrane that after dark he lowered 
into the sea a ballasted cask with a light in it,so as to deceive 
the enemy as to the course taken by the ‘ Pallas,’ 

In the year 1805 the ‘Pallas’ sailed with a convoy to 
Quebec. The difficulty experienced by Lord Cochrane in keep- 
ing together the merchantmen under his charge during the 
night led to his contriving a lamp, which he says gave a more 
brilliant light than anything of the kind then in use. During 
several years he pressed this invention upon the Admiralty, but 
without success. He was busy at a manufactory of lamps on 
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Snow Hill; prosecuting this or some similar design, at the mo- 
ment of the perpetration of that fraud upon the Stock Exchange 
in which he was alleged to be an accomplice. Another example 
of his love of experiments is afforded by a gigantic kite by which 
he tried to increase the sailing powers of the ‘Pallas’ on her 
voyage home. In the year 1806 he was employed on the 
western coast of France. Being at the mouth of the Garonne, 
he had sent the boats of the ‘Pallas’ with all her men except 
forty, to cut out a corvette lying some miles up the riyer. 
While the boats were absent three more corvettes appeared near 
the ‘ Pallas,’ and it was expected they would attack her closely, 
in which case she could have made but a slight resistance. 
However, Lord Cochrane ordered his few hands to fasten the 
furled sails with rope yarns, his object being to cut the yarns all 
at once, let fall the sails, and thus impress the enemy with a 
notion that a ship which made sail so quickly must have a 
numerous and highly-disciplined crew. The artifice succeeded. 
The three corvettes took to flight and were pursued by the 
‘Pallas,’ who destroyed them successively as they were run on 
shore and abandoned by their crews. A letter describing this 
service was written by Lord Cochrane to the admiral com- 
manding on the station, and by him forwarded to Lord St. 
Vincent, the Commander-in-chief of the Channel Fleet, who sent 
it to the Admiralty with a letter of his own, stating that ‘the 
gallant and successful exertions of the “ Pallas” reflect very 
high honour on her captain, officers, and crew, and call for my 
warmest approbation.’ Lord.Cochrane calls this ‘cold and 
reluctant praise, intended as a-wet blanket on the whole affair ;’ 
and yet Lord St. Vincent’s letter appears to us a very emphatic 
approbation, and not the less so because it is shorter than letters 
of Lord Keith and Lord Collingwood, which Lord Cochrane 
thinks showed a proper appreciation of other distinguished 
services performed by him. Wovartheless there is justice in his 
complaint that the corvette captured by the boats of the 
‘Pallas’ was not purchased ‘into the navy, and that the lieu- 
tenant who commanded them was not promoted. It is plain 
that Lord Cochrane had made enemies, less eminent perhaps 
than Lord St. Vincent, but quite as powerful; and to those who 
know what human nature is, the fact that he had done so will 
not appear surprising. 

We come now to a reconnaissance made by the ‘ Pallas’ of 
Basque Roads, and the letter which reports it deserves atten- 
tion, because it attracted the notice of the Admiralty, and 
induced. the Board in 1809 to consult Lord Cochrane as to the 
feasibility of destroying the French fleet lying at the same 
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anchorage. Writing on the 25th of April, 1806, Lord Cochrane 
says :— 

‘The ships may be easily burned, or they may be taken by sending 
here eight or ten thousand men; ‘as if intended for the Mediterranean. 
If te. « at home would hold their tongues about it, possession might 
thus be gained of the Isle d’Oleron, upon which all the enemy’s vessels 
may be driven by sending fire-vessels to the eastward of Isle d’Aix.’ -_ , 

Here was a plan too large: and bold to:be adopted by’ the 
authorities except after long: delay. Lord Cochrane, in’ ‘the 
mefin time, was as ready with small contrivances. | It was an 
object with the government to distribute proclamations’ upon 
the French coast. .. This he managed by flying small kites: with 
bundles of the proclamations ree. sy and a match so placed :as 
to burn a string and let loose the papers, which thus descended 
as if from heaven over the face of the astonished country. 
Soon after this exploit the ‘Pallas’ returned to England to refit, 
and her captain was elected to a seat in Parliament for Honiton, 
He had been a candidate at the same place just: after the 
‘Pallas’ came into Plymouth with the golden candlesticks at 
her mast-heads. . It was hinted to Lord Cochrane that a judicious 
application of a little of his Spanish gold would procure the seat. 
The price of votes was only 5/..each. But he refused to bribe, 
and his on who -was less scrupulous, carried the day. 
After the election, Lord Cochrane sent the bellman round the 
town, offering to pay ten guineas to every eleetor:who ‘had voted 
for him. The offer was to a considerable extent accepted, and 
next year when Lord Cochrane, followed: by:.@ procession : of 
carriages filled with officers and seamen of the. ‘ Pallas,’ drove 
into Honiton, he found the electors ready to give their votes for 
him without asking any questions, and trusting altogether to his 
well-known wealth and liberality.. But .after his election’ he 
was asked what he meant to pay for it, and answered, ‘Not one 
farthing.’ Certainly it would be difficult tofind Lord Cochrane's 
equal in the arts, whether of war or peace. However, he was 
persuaded to give a public supper to everybody in’ Honiton, 
including, no doubt, his officers and men, and he had. to pay: 
for it 1,2007. 

No sooner was Lord Cochrane returned for Honiton than he 
intimated to the Admiralty that he should bring before Parlia- 
ment the omission to promote the lieutenants of the ‘ Speedy.’ and 
the ‘Pallas,’ for the services before’ described: Within.a month 
both these officers were made commanders, and. shortly after- 
wards Lord Cochrane was appointed to the ‘ Impérieuse’ frigate 
and sent again to the western coast of France.. In the spring 
of 1807 she was ordered home, and, a general election taking 
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lace, Lord Cochrane was returned along with Sir Francis 

urdett for Westminster. On the 10th of July he brought 
forward a motion upon naval abuses. It was opposed by several 
officers, who united to good abilities a prudent reluctance to 
offend the Admiralty, and thus avoided in their professional 
careers the obstacles which beset Lord Cochrane. The abuses 
which he alleged were undeniable, and their effect upon the 
navy most pernicious; but the motion, as a matter of course, 
was negatived. He complained of endless cruises, of victual- 
ling ships at sea, and disregarding reports of their unseaworthi- 
ness, so as to keep them on the enemy’s coast until the crews 
wasted away with sickness or sometimes the ships were lost; 
and he declared that ‘the grievances of the navy have been and 
are so severe through rigour and mistaken economy, that I can 
see nothing more meritorious than the patience with which 
‘those grievances have been endured.’ Immediately after this 
debate, Lord Cochrane was ordered to join Lord Collingwood’s 
fleet in the Mediterranean. 

We have now reached the year 1808, in which Lord Cochrane 
performed upon the French and Spanish coasts a series of 
exploits which established his reputation as a commander of 
boundless ingenuity and daring. Lord Collingwood discerned 
and gave full se to his rare capacity, and the sense that 
he was appreciated lent new force to his energetic character. He 
had discretionary orders to harass the enemy as he thought most 
advisable. In the first half of the year he made himself known 
to the Spaniards of the sea-board as the most to be dreaded of 
their enemies ; and when they took up arms against the French 
he became their most active and useful friend. He aided the 
Catalans against their treacherous invaders with all the spirit, 
the resource, and the good fortune which, a hundred years 
before, Lord Peterboroug had devoted to the assistance of the 
same gallant people. These two adventurous British heroes 
not only performed their exploits on the same field, but they 
resemblo one another also in fertility of genius for war both by 
sea and land, in surprising strokes of auspicious daring, in 
successes achieved with slender or unwonted means, and in 
the distrust which they inspired in employers who were too 
narrow-minded and pedantic to understand them. So long as 
Spain was at war with England, numerous prizes rewarded the 
activity of the ‘Impérieuse.’ When the two nations became 
cordial allies, the same ship kept constantly near the coast, 
harassing the movements and destroying the communications 
of the French armies. If Lord Cochrane’s services at this 
period failed to be properly appreciated, the reason probably 
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was the smallness of the force employed by him. Several line-of- 
battle ships, carrying a division of troops, with an admiral and 
a general who det well with the authorities, and possessed 
a talent for the composition of despatches, might, if they had 
only done as much as was effected by the crew of the ‘ Impé- 
rieuse, have received the thanks of Parliament, and occupied 
a considerable place in history. | 

In the summer of 1808, aN army had seized Barcelona, 
and was employed in beating down the resistance of the Catalans 
at other points. In order to impede the progress of the French 
artillery, Lord Cochrane blew up the rocks along the face of 
which ran the coast roads. To remove the ruins would be 
tedious, and so long as the frigate was near enough to use her 
guns impossible. In pursuance of the same plan he besieged 
and took the Castle of Mongat, commanding a pass on the road 
from Gerona to Barcelona, and by blowing up the fortifications 
compelled the French to proceed by a circuitous route. It then 
occurred to Lord Cochrane that ‘by giving the French in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles a taste ‘of the evils they were in- 
flicting on their Spanish neighbours, it would be possible to 
create an amount of alarm which would have the effect of 
diverting troops intended for Catalonia, by the necessity of 
remaining to guard their own sea-board.’ And he justly re- 
marks, that ‘it is wonderful the amount of terror a small 
frigate is able to inspire on an enemy’s coast.’ Actions between 
line-of-battle ships are, he admits, very imposing, but for real 
effect he prefers smaller vessels. He ought, however, to 
remember, that throughout this year Lord Collingwood and 
his fleet were engaged in the weary task of watching Toulon 
harbour. Their present inactivity was caused by their former 
exertions at Trafalgar, and if they had por ve | in vigilance, 
the cruise of the ‘Impérieuse,’ as of the ‘Speedy,’ might have 
been cut short by a squadron of French line-of-battle ships. 
Lord Cochrane’s own services were so valuable that he need 
not grudge to others their due share in the credit of the cam- 
paign. One of his favourite employments, when no chance 
of prizes offered, was the destruction of the telegraph posts 
along the French coast. He preferred to make these attacks 
by 1fight. The seamen and marines of the ‘Impérieuse’ were 
trained to serve as excellent light infantry. The boats, with 
cannon in their bows, covered their movements, and checked 
the advance of any dangerously superior force. Signal towers, 
barracks, and batteries were eon up, and the signal-books 
forwarded to Lord Collingwood; and as the French supposed 
them to have been destroyed, and so ee to alter their 
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code of signals, all the intelligence transmitted from the southern 
promontory of Italy became available to the British fleet. In 
conducting these operations, Lord Cochrane’s stock of expedients 
was inexhaustible. A large body of troops, with cavalry and 
artillery, were assembled for the defence of a town on the 
French coast. ‘Some boats of the ‘Impérieuse’ and of the 
‘Cambrian,’ which happened to be in company, were filled with 
the ships’ boys, dressed in scarlet jackets, and sent towards a 
battery on the right. Away rode the cavalry to oppose the 
landing of the supposed marines. Hereupon the ships were 
moved nearer to the town, and the real marines landed and 
destroyed a battery to the left. Back came the French cavalry 
galloping to save the battery, or at least to cut up the marines 
efore they should reach their boats. But they were too late 
for everything except the grapeshot of the frigates, whose 
proximity to the shore they had, in their eagerness, omitted 
to obserye. And here, again, is a contrivance of another kind. 
The great hindrance to ‘Lord Cochrane’s plans was the want 
of fresh water, to obtain which he was often obliged to quit the 
coast. To avoid this necessity, he on one occasion proceeded 
to the mouth of the Rhone, and having sewn up the ship’s 
studding-sails so as to form huge bags nearly watertight, he 
sent them in boats up the river to a point where the water, 
which at the mouth was brackish, was quite pure. The bags were 
filled and towed alongside the ship, and the water was pum 
as quickly as possible into the hold by means of the fire-engine. 
On receiving Lord Cochrane’s report of these transactions, 
Lord Collingwood wrote to the Admiralty as follows :— 


‘ The success which attends his enterprises clearly indicates with what 
skill and ability they are conducted. Besides keeping the coast in constant 
alarm, causing a general suspension of the trade, and harassing a body of 
troops employed in opposing him, he has probably prevented those 
troops which were intended for Figueras from advancing into Spain, by 
giving them employment in the defence of their own country.’ 


But the Admiralty listened coldly even to this trusted officer 
when he spoke of the merits of a Radical reformer who had 
made himself troublesome in Parliament. They were, indeed, 
sufficiently persuaded of Lord Cochrane’s usefulness to keep 
him employed in the Mediterranean instead of leaving him 
at leisure to pry into hospitals and the contract system at » Breas ; 
but he complains that he got neither reward nor praise. 

The most celebrated feat of Lord Cochrane on the Spanish 
coast was the defence of the castle of Rosas, where he showed 
engineering skill of a very high order, and caused great trouble 
and heavy loss to the enemy while taking excellent care of the 
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lives of his own men. The French were besieging the town, 
citadel, and castle of Rosas, and the defenders were assisted by 
some English ships at anchor in the bay. The siege had made 
such progress that capitulation was in the thoughts of the 
Spaniards, and the English officers had withdrawn their men 
from positions which were deemed no longer tenable. At this 
juncture Lord Cochrane arrived, and thinking, after examination 
of the defences, that resistance might be still protracted, he with 
ninety of his men threw himself into the castle, and persuaded 
the Spanish officers to hold out longer in the town and citadel. 
The c phantyeay 2 of the castle was like that of a large church 
placed upon a hill. Towards the sea was what answered to the 
chancel ; inside it was the nave rising higher; and then, again, 
the tower of still greater height towards the land. Opposite the 
tower was a hill rising 100 feet above it, and on this the French 
had built their chief battery. From the height at which their 
guns were placed they could only breach the tower 60 feet above 
the base. Where was no artillery in the castle, and therefore the 
only means of defence consisted in repairing the damaged wall 
as long as possible, and when the breach should become practi- 
cable in resisting the attempt to storm. Lord Cochrane calcu- 
lated on creating very serious obstacles to the assault in and 
behind the breach; and if they should be overcome he expected 
that there would still be time for his little garrison to escape on 
the opposite or sea-ward side of the castle and gain the boats. 
The arrangements which he made were so very curious that ‘we 
shall try to give a brief description of them. ithin the tower 
was a bomb-proof arch rising to the height of about 50 feet, 
and upon this arch the assailants must descend» after entering at 
the breach. He broke away the crown of the arch, so that im-' 
mediately inside the breach yawned a pit of 50 feet in depth, 
and to facilitate the descert into it = constructed a huge 
wooden case, exactly resembling the hopper of. a. mill; .and 
kept it well pn | with cook’s slush from the ‘ Impérieuse.’ 
The approach was further defended by festoons of chains, 
to which large fish-hooks were attached, so as to hold those 
who might be caught on them until they could be shot. 
Interior endsailes were constructed of bags of earth. Just 
when these preparations were completed, a detachment of 
fifty Irish soldiers in the Spanish service entered the fort, in 
place of the same number of Catalans. The delight of these 
men, when they fully comprehended the ‘ man trap,’ as Lord 
Cochrane calls it, oe | the other means of mischief, was highly 
characteristic. Lord Cochrane threw himself into the castle on 
the 28rd of November. At daybreak on the 30th the enemy 
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made his principal assault. It was so —_— prepared that he 
might have mounted the breach undiscovered but for a strange 
accident. Lord Cochrane was sleepless, and haunted by a 
sense of impending danger. Merely to divert his mind he fired 
a mortar which stood pointed towards the path by which the 
enemy must advance. The shell fell among a column which 
was just on the point of storming. It was answered by a 
volley of musketry which aroused the garrison. The French 
finding they were discovered came boldly on and mounted the 
breach, but they were repulsed. The defences of the breach 
fully answered the expectations of the designer. The object of 
ali these exertions was to protract the resistance of the town of 
Rosas until a Spanish force should arrive for its relief. But 
Lord Cochrane’s hopes were frustrated by the usual delays which 
proved so fatal to all the military operations of the Spaniards. 
The town surrendered, and immediately afterwards the relieving 
force arrived. Still the citadel and the castle offered a stout 
resistance. But on the 5th of December it was seen that the 
Spaniards in the citadel were negotiating for a capitulation. 
This being so, it would have been idle to waste life in attempting 
longer to maintain the castle. Lord Cochrane withdrew the 
garrison and got them on board ship without loss. This 
remarkable service was duly appreciated by Lord Collingwood. 
‘The zeal and energy with which he has maintained the fortress 
excites the highest admiration. His resources for every exigency 
have no end.’ But still we have the same complaint, that the 
Commander-in-chief’s praises awakened no echo from the Ad- 
miralty. Another despatch says: ‘The heroic spirit and ability 
which have been evinced by Lord Cochrane will doubtless be 
very gratifying to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” 
Lord Collingwood, it appears, believed that all other authorities 
were as eager as himself impartially to reward merit—a_ belief 
which Lord Cochrane would probably consider as the amiable 
weakness of one who was too good for this wicked world. 

The year 1809 had now commenced, and Lord Cochrane 
applied for leave to return to England. He was desirous, he 
‘says, to denounce from his place in Parliament the peculations 
of the prize-courts in the Ditisnsin, which swallowed w 
almost the entire proceeds of the captures effected by himse 
and other enterprising cruisers. One of the chief inducements to 
the exertions of officers and men—the hope of prize-money— 
was thus to a great extent taken away. He tells us that he had 
himself grown weary of ministering to the rapacity of the 
Maltese prize-court, and preferred to carry on hostilities against 
the French on shore, where mostly barren honour was to be 
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gained, and there was little prospect of spoil in which covetous 

civilians could claim a share. Sometimes, however, he made 
rizes, as appears from the following despatch addressed to Lord 
ollingwood from Caldagues, in which the writer has not un- 

happily imitated the brevity of other distinguished warriors :— 


‘ Having received information of two French vessels of war and a con- 
voy of victuallers from Barcelona being in this port, I have the honour 
to inform your Lordship that they are all, amounting to 13 sail, in our 
possession.’ 


It should be noticed that Lord Cochrane everywhere empha- 
tically insists that in time of war the great inducement to seamen 
to serve their country is the hope of prize-money. He asserts 
that a man-of-war under orders for a likely station, and com- 
manded by an officer of known capacity, had never any diffi- 
culty in obtaining a good crew. if the modern proposal for 
exempting private property at sea from capture should ever be 
adopted by this country, it will become necessary—at least in 
the opinion of one who knows seamen well—to provide at the 
State’s expense some substitute for the exciting lottery which 
in old times allured the British sailor to submit himself to the 
despotic rule and the many severe hardships of a man-of-war. 

Pacthes reason why Lord Cochrane desired to return home 
was, that he had a plan to propose to the Admiralty for operating 
on the western coast of France with a small squadron of light 
vessels, by which he conceived the enemy would be so alarmed 
as to detain on the sea-board large bodies of troops, and thus 
his movements against «mom and other foreign countries would 
be paralyzed. Lord Cochrane not unreasonably claimed that 
his skill and experience should now be recognized by intrusting 
him with the command of more than a single frigate. There is 
really no saying what he might not have accomplished in the 
wars with France and the United States if his abilities could 
have been allowed fair play. Enormous sums might have been 
saved to the British nation if its armaments had always been 
directed by officers who had the will and the power to insist 
upon real and full efficiency, and the discernment to find roads 
to success in the midst of apparent impossibilities. But Lord 
Cochrane had not that patience under official corruption and 
mismanagement which enabled the Duke of Wellington in 
Spain to work through many disappointments to the final 
execution of his designs. We shall see that in the action of 
Basque Roads, the last and noblest of Lord Cochrane’s services 
to his native country, his incapacity for harmonious co-operation 
was not less conspicuously shown than the originality and bold- 
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ness of a mind which, in the absolute control of fleets and 
armies, might have changed the entire history of the war. 

A life embittered by many disappointments may perhaps 
produce a mood of mind which exaggerates grievances and 
fancies enmity where none existed. Lord Cochrane’s original 
complaints were, that his ae to post rank was delayed 
three months, and that his lieutenant was not made commander. 
He believes that the pertinacity with which he claimed redress 
on these points drew down upon him the weight of official venge- 
ance, and sent him into banishment in the North Sea. We 
have already expressed our strong opinion of the cruelty and 
folly of this act of Lord St. Vincent’s Board of Admiralty, 
although we cannot discover who was the real author of it. But 
when Lord Melville became First Lord, a brighter day seems 
to have dawned. Lord Cochrane was sent by special favour to 
cruise for a month on the highway of prizes, and his employment 
afterwards in the ‘ Pallas’ and the ‘Impérieuse’ gave full 
opportunity to display his talents. But, rightly or wrongly, 
he has firmly adopted the persuasion that justice to his 
services from any Board of Admiralty was hopeless. He 
treats with derision the belief that the Admiralty would be 
gratified, as Lord Collingwood assumed they would, by the 
report of his defence of Rosas. Yet on Lord Cochrane’s 
return to England, we find one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
writing to him, ‘Be assured your exertions there were highly 
applauded by the Board, and were done most careful justice to 
by Lord Collingwood in all his despatches.’ And the letter 
goes on to explain that there is an undertaking of great moment 
in agitation against Rochefort, and the Board desire to consult 
Lord Cochrane upon it confidentially. We have then details of 
several interviews with Lord Mulgrave, who was then First 
Lord ; and there appears to us throughout a clear appreciation 
of Lord Cochrane’s talents, an anxious desire to remove all 
obstacles to his exerting them, and an honest intention to let 
him win and enjoy honour and reward. When Lord Cochrane 
imputes to the Admiralty that it intended, if he should be suc- 
cessful, to usurp all the credit, and, if he failed, to throw all the 
blame upon him, we do not think he is borne out by the account 
which he gives of his communications with Lord Mulgrave. 
But we blame the Board of Admiralty on another ground than 
that relied on by Lord Cochrane. Before ordering any attack 
on the French fleet at Rochefort, they ought to have recalled 
Admiral Lord Gambier, who had declared his own strong 
opinion against the practicability of such an enterprise. What 
they did was to a out Lord Cochrane, a young post-captain, 
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to show an admiral and a fleet in which every officer was his 
senior, how to perform their duties. Lord Gambier was not 
equal to his position, but he was an amiable and upright man. 
He received Lord Cochrane kindly, and gave him every facility 
for carrying out his plans, so far as he comprehended them and 
ogee in their possibility, which, unfortunately, was not very 
ar. 

But the indignation of the fleet when Lord Cochrane arrived 
to teach it how to do its work was quite as violent as he had 
feared. It complained most justly of an admiral who deadened 
the enterprise of his subordinates. Admiral Harvey, who had 
commanded the ‘ Téméraire,’ Lord Nelson’s second astern, at 
Trafalgar, came on board the flag-ship, and reproached the 
admiral to his face because, instead of taking soundings of 
the anchorage, Lord Gambier, who was a great ally of Mr. 
Wilberforce, had mustered the ships’ companies for catechizing. 
Admiral Harvey protested that ‘because he was no canting 
methodist, no hypocrite, no psalm-singer,’ his own distinguished 
services had been lightly treated. It is indeed the fact that 
Lord Gambier neglected to have the enemy’s defences and the 
approach to them properly examined, while he spared no pains 
in the religious instruction of his crews. Soon after the ‘Im- 

érieuse ’ arrived, a bundle of tracts was brought on board of 
her from the admiral. Lord Cochrane sent some of these tracts 
to Cobbett, whose published comments on them did not tend to 
propitiate the religious party from which they emanated. B 
this act, and afterwards by his denunciations of Lord Gambier’s 
mismanagement of the enterprise, Lord Cochrane drew upon 
himself all that fierce hostility which in our time would find 
expression in the columns of the ‘ Record’ newspaper. When 
Lord Gambier was on his trial for having failed to destroy the 
cnemy in Basque Roads, we do not doubt that in evangelical 
circles the persecution of such a saint and possible martyr 
excited the warmest interest. 

Early in the year 1809 the French fleet lying in Brest 
harbour had escaped to sea, and for a time its destination was 
unknown. But it ventured no further than along its own coast 
to Rochefort, and there it was blockaded by Lord Gambier. At 
home another escape was dreaded. The public and the West In- 
dian interest especially were clamorous, and the Government felt 
that something must be done. Lord Gambier, however, was not 
prepared to et any measure that deviated in the least from 
ancient precedent. At this moment, Lord Cochrane proposed 
a plan by which the fleet which caused so much anxiety might 
be frightened into self-destruction. We have seen that in 
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1806 he had made himself well acquainted with Basque and Aix 
Roads, and had suggested a method of attacking the French 
fleet at anchor there, which probably induced the Admiralty to 
consult him in its present difficulty. The anchorage of Aix 
Roads is between the islands of Aix and Oleron. Farther out, 
and communicating by a channel between shoals, are Basque 
Roads, where the British fleet blockading Rochefort frequently 
lay at anchor. Inside Aix Roads is the mouth of the river 
Charente, upon which stands the town of Rochefort. The 
French fleet was now lying in Aix Roads, prepared to repel any 
attack by fire-ships, and trusting partly for protection to the 
batteries erected on the Isle of Aix. Toad Gambier had re- 

rted strongly against any such attempt, but added, that if the 

oard of Admiralty thought fit to make it he would obey orders. 
His objections seem to have been that the fire-ships would 
probably be stopped by guard-boats, the crews put to the sword, 
and the vessels turned into a harmless course; and that the 
epere between the shoals in Aix Roads was so narrow, that 
ships entering them to attack the enemy must get aground, 
at would become exposed almost helpless to the batteries. 
Lord Gambier derived his belief of the want of water’ from 
the masters of the fleet, who had taken no pains to acquire 
accurate information. Lord Cochrane, on the other hand, knew 
from personal examination that there was ample space in the 
Roads for the British fleet to enter, and that the batteries would 
prove page| harmless, His hopes of success were grounded 
chiefly on the employment of a novelty in maritime warfare— 
explosion vessels—which he compares to gigantic mortars. He 
expected that these vessels would destroy any boom or other 
obstacle to the advance of the fire-ships, and strike such terror 
into the enemy, that he would believe all the fire-ships to be 
similarly charged, and would cut his cables, and run his ships 
ashore, thinking only of saving life. All this actually occurred. 
The attack was made by night, according to Lord Cochrane’s 
habit and the usual practice in employing fire-ships. Lord 
Gambier had represented that any attempt, even if not repulsed, 
must be ineffectual, because the same wind and tide which 
wafted in the fire-ships would carry the French fleet into the 
Charente. But this was a mistake, because the fire-ships could 
enter the Roads soon after the tide began to flow, whereas the 
bar at the river’s mouth could not be passed until near high 
water, and, besides, the navigation of it by night would 
be very dangerous. It will be seen how exactly Lord Coch- 
rane’s ‘calculations were fulfilled, and how nothing was 
wanting, except the absence of Lord Gambier, to complete 
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the capture or destruction of every ship in the French 
fleet. 

The French admiral, who expected an attack by fire-ships, 
had moored his fleet of eleven sail in two parallel lines, the ships 
in the rear covering the intervals in the front line, so that 
all their broadsides commanded the approach. Four frigates 
were moored in an outer line. Outside these, again, was a boom 
of great size and strength. It formed two sides of a triangle, 
with the apex pointing outwards. Each wing was more than,half 
a mile long, and the distance between the extremities of the base 
was nearly a mile. It was composed of large spars, bound together 
with chains, and was moored along its whole double line with heavy 
anchors. The boats of the French fleet were ordered to muster 
after dark inside the boom to receive the expected fire-ships ; 
but on the night of the attack the strength of the wind and tide 
rete their reaching the appointed place. The forts on the 

sles of Aix and Oleron were ready to do their utmost to repel 
the British, but it afterwards appeared that a fleet entering Aix 
Roads had little to apprehend from them. Lord Cochrane had 
prepared two explosion vessels, which he thus describes :— 

‘The floor of the vessel was rendered as firm as possible by means of 
logs placed in close contact, into every crevice of which other substances 
were firmly wedged, so as to afford the greatest amount of resistance to the 
explosion. On this foundation were placed a large number of spirit and 
water casks, into which 1,500 barrels of powder were emptied. These 
casks were set on end, and the whole bound round with hempen cables, 
so as to resemble a gigantic mortar, thus causing the explosion to take an 
upward course. In addition to the powder-casks were placed several 
hundred shells, and over these, again, nearly 3,000 hand-grenades; the 


whole, by means of wedges and sand, being compressed as nearly as pos- 
sible into a solid mass.’ 


In one of these vessels Lord Cochrane led on the attack. 
The night of the 11th of April, 1809, was very dark, the wind 
was high but favourable, the tide running strongly into the 
Roads. Lord Cochrane had with him a lieutenant and four sea- 
men. A red-hot shot from the Isle of Aix would have sent this 
daring party into eternity, but darkness enabled them to pass 
the batteries safely within half a mile. As nearly as could be 
judged, where nothing could be seen, the vessel was now close 
enough to the French fleet. Lord Cochrane’s comrades got 
into their boat. He lighted the fuses, and joined them. The 
men pulled with a will, but wind and tide were strong against 
them, and luckily; for the fuses burned more quickly than had 
been calculated, and thus, when the vessel blew up, the boat 
was so near that the shower of burning projectiles fell beyond 
her. The concussion raised the sea into a mountain, on the top 
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of which for a moment hung the boat, and then dropped into a 
vast trough, which closed with the rush of a whirlpool, and no 
one expected to emerge. But the skill of the boat’s crew over- 
came the danger, and they pulled laboriously for the ‘ Impé- 
rieuse,’ anchored about four miles distant. The explosion vessel 
was close upon the boom when she blew up, and the tremendous 
agitation of the sea shook the boom to pieces. The spars, 
loosened from the chains, floated away, and the mooring-chains 
sank, and thus the passage was opened to the British fleet. Lord 
Cochrane says that all the twenty-three fire-ships and the other 
explosion vessel failed through mismanagement. Other accounts 
assert that one of these fire-ships broke the boom, and that 
several others did good service. But Lord Cochrane’s proofs that 
his vessel destroyed the boom seem to us convincing. At any 
rate, his plan succeeded. The French believed that every fire- 
ship would produce among their fleet an explosion as terrible as 
that already witnessed. The line-of-batile ships, anxious to 
arrest these dreaded foes, opened fire upon their own frigates. 
Fright and confusion reigned everywhere, and when morning 
dawned all their fleet except two ships were aground, and mostl 
lying on their sides, so that a single gun-boat could have riddled 
their bottoms and destroyed them. Some had drowned their 
magazines, and they were heaving their guns overboard in ho 

of floating as the tide rose. ‘The wind was still favourable 
for an attack. The flowing tide, as the day went on, would 
carry in the assailants clear of shoals, and the ebb tide would 
bear thém out at evening when the work was done. But where 
was Lord Gambier? He was at anchor twelve miles off, with 
his fleet lying motionless around him. At 6 a.m. Lord Coch- 
rane signalled that the enemy were aground, and afterwards that 
the fleet, or half of it, could destroy them. Lord Gambier 
wavered and delayed. The fleet was ordered to unmoor, and 
then the signal was recalled. Hour after hour saw Lord 
Cochrane’s urgent signals merely acknowledged by the flag- 
ship. The French, partly recovered from their panic, were 
straining every nerve to lighten their grounded ships, so as to 
float them off with the rising tide. Driven to despair at the 
waste of this magnificent opportunity, Lord Cochrane, at about 
1 p.Mm., determined to attack the enemy with the ‘ Impérieuse’ 
alone, so as to force Lord Gambier to send part of the fleet to 
his assistance. With his single ship he entered the Roads, and 
engaged three French line-of-battle ships until he was supported 
by a detachment, which he had thus extorted from Lord Gam- 
bier. The result of the attack was that four French ships of the 
line were burned. Early next morning Lord Gambier recalled 
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his ships. Lord Cochrane persisted in remaining, and still 
urged that the enemy could be destroyed. Lord Gambier wrote 
bidding him come out, but adding that he might first tr 
further, only the admiral did not think he would succe 
Thus d the day, and the next brought a positive recall, 
— ord Cochrane obeyed, and was ordered to sail for Eng- 
lan 

It was seen by the British, and afterwards admitted by the 
French, and especially by Napoleon, that fear had destroyed all 
sense and presence of mind in the French fleet, and that a 
vigorous attack even by a small force must have ended in the 
capture or destruction of every ship. The feebleness of Lord 
Gambier alone saved the French. It needed a Cochrane to 
create, but any officer in the fleet except the head of it ~— and 
would have improved, the terror of the explosion vessel into a 
complete victory. The opinions of Lord Gambier’s officers ma 
be plainly discerned from their evidence on his court-martial, 
although he was tried with a foregone determination to acquit him. 
Lord Gambier meant well, and he had no personal jealousy of 
Lord Cochrane. No one questions his bravery or his patriotism 
any more than his orthodoxy or his imbecility. But yet it was 
undeniable that the fleet under his command had struck a very 
considerable blow; and if he was at the time twelve miles dis- 
tant, and only interfered to prevent decisive action, still he had 
already obtained a peerage for looking on at Copenhagen, and 
why should he not now receive further honours for a service in 
which he had played a part which the nation, it might be 
hoped, would never clearly understand? The Government was 
willing, for its own sake, to make the very best of what had 
been done, and it was at least certain that the French fleet 
would not soon be in a state to menace the West Indies. The 
approval of Parliament would have been heartily voted to the 
fleet, and the evangelical party would have bidden a wicked 
world take notice what glorious victories might be expected 
from a pious admiral. Thanks to God and to Lord Gambier 
would have been the order of the day ; but the wicked radicalism 
and restless ambition of Lord Cochrane spoiled the whole of this 
delightful Tory programme. He informed the Admiralty that 
if the thanks of Parliament were moved to Lord Gambier, he, as 
Member for Westminster, would oppose the vote. Lord Mul- 
grave expostulated and entreated, and offered to send Lord 
Cochrane on an independent command to the Mediterranean, 
but he refused to be thus bought to silence. Lord Gambier 
hereupon demanded a court-martial, which acquitted him; and 
Lord Cochrane provoked a powerful hostility which denied his 
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abilities their proper field and hailed with delight the ruin of his 
hopes and the icc of his illustrious name. 

e have seen Lord Cochrane, followed by some fifty men, 
boarding a Spanish frigate, and beating down the resistance of 
a crew six times more numerous. e have seen how in the 
‘Pallas’ frigate, when escape appeared hopeless, he contrived 
by dexterous seamanship to give the slip to three French line- 
of-battle ships. We have seen him in the castle of Rosas, 
stepping in when others failed, and defending what had been 
abandoned as untenable ; and lastly, we have seen him steering 
his explosion vessel into Aix Roads and striking a panic into a 
whole fleet. We have now to see him where neither audacity 
of enterprise nor fertility of resource could avail to extricate 
him from the meshes of a calamity far more terrible to such a 
noble soul than death. It was in the spring of 1814, when he 
had gone as captain on board the ship which was to carry his 
uncle’s flag to North America, that he heard that his name had 
been mentioned publicly in London as one of the authors of a 
shameful fraud. With his usual openness and impetuosity he 
took steps to clear himself, as he conceived, of all suspicion ; 
but his statement upon oath was thought to strengthen the case 


against him, and soon he found that, instead of serving his 
country against the United States, he must take his trial in the 
King’s Bench as accomplice in a stockjobbing conspiracy. It 


is seen now that he was innocent; for his explanations of the 
circumstances that weighed against him do not leave a doubt 
that he became the victim of his intimacy with men whose 
real character and purposes he did not suspect. But those 
explanations failed to satisfy the Court to which they were 
addressed. The conviction of Lord Cochrane is a sad example 
of the fallibility of human justice. 

It was on Monday the 21st of February, 1814, that a man 
wearing the uniform of a British staff-officer presented himself 
at the Ship Inn at Dover, and demanded post-horses to London. 
It was a little after one o'clock in the morning. Two or three 
gossips were smoking their pipes at a public-house opposite, 
and a reporter of a London journal was still awake and on the 
look out for news. The stranger told them that he was the 
bearer of the most important despatches that had ever been 
brought to England. A great battle had been fought near 
Paris. Napoleon had been defeated and killed and cut into a 
thousand pieces by the Cossacks. The allies had entered Paris 
and a glorious peace was close at hand. Thestranger pretended 
that a French boat had landed him on the beach near Dover. 
He sent an express with a letter to the port-admiral at Deal, 
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and started himself in a chaise and four for London. The post- 
boys after every stage told eager listeners of the news they 
had helped to carry. At hester the landlord heard 
it from the stranger’s own lips. At nine o’clock the chaise 
reached the Marsh Gate, Lambeth, and there the counterfeit 
officer took a hackney-coach and drove—where? To Lord 
Cochrane’s house in Green Street, Grosvenor Square. The 
admiral at Deal was cautious, but gossips and postboys served 
well enough to spread the news. It reached the Stock Exch 

by the time business opened, and the price of the funds rose. 
After about an hour doubt prevailed, but again it was anngunced 
that another chaise had driven through the City bearing two 
persons who looked like French royalist officers, and who 
confirmed the news of the defeat and death of Buonaparte. 
Again the funds rose, and to a higher point. Later in the day 
it was ascertained that the reports were false. Three persons 
had profited by the rise in the price of stock to the amount of 
about 10,0007. Those persons were Lord Cochrane, his uncle 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, and a Mr. Butt. The pretended 
bearer of despatches was traced to Lord Cochrane’s house, and 
there, it seemed, he had divested himself of his conspicuous 
dress. He was afterwards arrested, and bank-notes were found 
upon him which the Bank had paid in exchange for larger 
notes proved to have been in Lord Cochrane’s hands. Here was 
weighty evidence. The City was indignant at the fraud. Lord 
Ellenborough, who tried the case, called on the defendants’ 
counsel to address the jury at nine o'clock at night, after the 
trial had lasted the whole day. He summed up strongly against 
all the accused, and the jury found them all guilty. We may 
be sure that Lord Cochrane’s many enemies exulted in what they 
called a most righteous verdict. 

We believe the truth to be that Cochrane Johnstone and 
Butt were guilty, and that they had made Lord Cochrane an 
unsuspecting instrument of their design. The needy son of an 
American royalist, named De Berenger, personated the staff- 
officer. He was a man of some military attainments, and had been 
recommended by Lord Cochrane and also by Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane and other men of note to the War Office for 
employment in drilling riflemen. Indeed it had been proposed 
that he should sail for America in Sir Alexander Cochrane’s flag- 
ship, and he made this a pretext for going to Lord Cochrane's 
house and waiting there while Lord Cochrane was fetched from 
a lamp manufactory on Snow Hill. But Lord Cochrane had 
stated in his published explanation that on returning home he 
found De Berenger in the green uniform of a volunteer rifle 
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s ae: te:'which he belonged. : Now it was proved beyond all 
_ doubt that .he-had entered the house, in the red uniform of a 
staff-officer.|. Lord Ellenborough put it to the jury that the sight 
‘of this red uniform, which De Berenger had no right to wear, 
gvas enough to. est to. Lord Cochrane, if he were innocent, 
hthat. his visitor, had been practising some dishonesty. The 
oinference which the jury adopted from the judge was that Lord 
,{Sochrane had sworn falsely when he declared that he found 
,this .man'at his| house in a green and not inared coat. It 
pwas forgotten that De Berenger had with him a small port- 
omanteau, and that he might have changed his coat while wait- 
ing in. Lord Cochrane’s house. It was admitted by Lord 
Cochrane that he had given De Berenger a black coat to wear 
instead of that in which he appeared before him. De Berenger 
stated himself to be in difficulties, but he had some powerful 
ofriends to whom Lord Cochrane advised him to apply for help. 
othe answer was, ‘I cannot go in this uniform,’ and the reply, 
{There is a black coat which you may put on. Lord Cochrane 
wanted to get rid of him. All this appears to us natural and 
“oredible ; but in the eyes of a judge and jury eager to punish 
fraud, Lord Cochrane’s story seemed no more to deserve belief 
than the evidence which sought to prove that De Berenger 
never went to Dover. 

(;It was; most unfortunate that Lord Cochrane intrusted his 
Mefence to the same counsel who appeared for his uncle Coch- 
‘rane Johnstone and for Butt. They perhaps had hoped that 
«Lord Cochrane’s high character and conscious innocence would 
save them, whereas he became involved in the condemnation 
(due, to their guilt. It is true that he had speculated in the 
funds, trusting to his own judgment of the progress of the war 
‘that they must rise, and in these transactions he had employed 
4the.same broker as his uncle and his uncle’s friend. There 
had also. been some debt due from him to Butt, for which he 
had‘ given him bank’ notes, and some of the notes received in 
exchange for those notes had been found in the possession of De 
Berenger.. Lord Cochrane stated that his broker had been 
ordered ito, sell his stock as soon as he could make a certain 
-profit;,and accordingly it was sold when prices rose through the 

alse news:, .'This part of his explanation might have been 
accepted, but the circumstance of the coat ruined him, | If 
he saw De Berenger in a red coat he must have been guilty of 
connivance. It was proved that De Berenger’s coat was red, 
end.Lord: Cochrane’s. oath that it was green. only showed how 
men once. of spotless honour. may be tempted on from fraud to 
perjuzy. Lord Ellenborough’s charge was to this effect. He 
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had abate a strong opinion that the three speculators for a 
rise in the funds were equally guilty of a conspiracy to spread 
false news. Having meddled in the stocks they should now try 
the pillory. 

It was only when the verdict of guilty was pronounced that 
Lord Cochrane understood the hideous disaster which had 
befallen him. Confident in his innocence he had taken no 
sufficient steps to prove it, and now the law must have its 
course. He applied personally for a new trial, but all the facts 
on which he relied might have been proved and commented 
upon before the jury against whose seals he appealed. The 
counsel for the guilty co-defendants had not dared to press the 
arguments which most strongly showed his innocence. But 
the court could not enter into that. Still he entreated that his 
case might be fairly tried. Life he had too often risked to care 
much about it, but his honour was above all things precious to 
him. When he had ceased speaking, the court enlarged upon 
the enormity of his offence, which his noble profession and the 
splendour of his career rendered still more monstrous. It said, 
as courts are fond of saying, that its duty was to do justice both 
upon high and low, and it sentenced him to a fine and to a 
year’s imprisonment and to be exposed in the pillory upon 
Cornhill. Parliament interfered to save him from this extreme 
indignity, but the cup of bitterness was full to the brim with- 
out it. He was dismissed from the navy and stripped of the 
insignia of the Bath, and only after many years of suffering did 
he convince the world that the infamy which had been heaped 
upon him was unmerited. 

Thus, then, had Lord Cochr-ne been ignominiously expelled 
from his country’s service. But even if he had preserved a 
rank equal to his reputation, there remained after the battle of 
Waterloo no work for his daring genius among the routine 
duties on peaceful stations, which for many years formed the 
sole employment of the British navy. He looked afar for a 
field suitable to his abilities, and found it in creating for the 
new-born Republic of Chili a naval power which soon learned, 
under his direction, how to sweep the Spanish flag from the 
Pacific. He arrived in Chili early in the year 1819, and his 
services as admiral to that Republic extend over the four fol- 
lowing years. The first year was chiefly occupied in contending 
with the many difficulties which the poverty of the state and the 
jealousy of its chiefs threw in the way of the organization of an 
effective squadron. After great exertions on Lord Cochrane’s 
part to ig oe fire-ships and other means of attack, an attempt 
was made to destroy the Spanish shipping at Callao, which is 
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the port of Lima, the capital of Peru, but it failed from causes 
which he had foreseen but could not obviate. He then deter- 
mined with a single frigate which bore his flag to attempt the 
capture of Valdivia, in the south of Chili, a fortress deemed 
impregnable. Being, as he says, unfettered by people who did 
not second his operations, he made up his mind to take Valdivia, 
and thus to counteract the disappomtment which would ensue 
from the failure before Callao. He arrived off Valdivia on the 
18th of January, 1820, under Spanish colours, and made a 
signal for a pilot, which, as the Spaniards mistook his ship for a 
frigate they had been long expecting, was promptly answered. 
He thus contrived to reconnoitre the place effectually, and also 
to capture a Spanish brig-of-war. Having satisfied himself that 
the enterprise, although, according to ordinary rules of judgment, 
desperate, was practicable, he sailed for Conception, and there 
obtained two small vessels and 250 Chilian soldiers commanded 
by a Frenchman, Major Beauchef. The crew of the flag-ship 
could not have exceeded 400 men, and probably the whole force 
which was about to attempt a task from which an army might 
have shrunk, did not amount to 800. seamen, marines, and 
soldiers. The flag-ship was manned in part by native Chilians, 
who had been peasants before Lord Cochrane made them sailors, 
and in part by adventurers of many countries, among whom the 
British and North Americans were the most conspicuous for 
skill and daring, and formed the main reliance of their com- 
mander in all his hazardous attempts. There were on board 
the flag-ship only two naval officers, of whom one was under 
arrest for disobedience, and the other could not be trusted to do 
the duty of a lieutenant. Lord Cochrane, therefore, was admiral, 
eaptain, and lieutenant. On the voyage from Conception to 
Valdivia the flag-ship was nearly lost. Being excessively 
fatigued with the execution of subordinate duties, Lord Coch- 
rane had lain down to rest. Soon the ship struck upon a rock. 
The other two vessels were out of sight. The coast was fort 
miles distant and peopled with Indians, from whom only death 
with torture was to be expected, nor would the boats hold 
one-third of the erew and soldiers. The pumps were out of 
order and the nter did not know his business. But Lord 
Cochrane repaired the pumps and hauled the ship off the rock, 
and she approached the place she was to attack almost in a 
sinking state. 

The entrance to the harbour of Valdivia was guarded by 
fifteen forts. Owing to the surf which beats upon that coast 
there was only one landing-place, and a ship approaching it would 
be exposed to a fire that ought to sink her. Lord Cochrane ad- 
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vanced with his two small vessels, the flag-ship being ordered 
to keep out of sight of land. Spanish colours were hoisted and 
a demand made for a pilot. ‘Send a boat,’ said the Spaniards. 
‘We have none, was the answer. ‘We lost them all in our 
passage round Cape Horn.’ At this moment a boat which was 
fast to the ship’s further side became visible from the shore. 
Suspicion was converted into certainty, and the Spaniards opened 
fire upon the ships. Lord Cochrane with a gig and two launches 
pulled off under a heavy fire and made good his landing. In 
an hour 300 men had reached the shore. They were com- 
manded under Lord Cochrane by a brave Englishman, Major 
Miller, in whom he at all times found an able assistant in hi 

plans. Having landed in the afternoon the little party re- 
mained quiet until dark. The nearest fort was fully manned, 
and until it was taken would have been deemed inaccessible. 
The adventurers marched towards it, shouting and firing so as 
to draw the attention of the garrison that way. Meantime a 
small party stole unperceived into the fort on the opposite side, 
and a volley was the first notice of their entrance. rd Coch- 
rane’s followers had little powder, as the accident to the flag- 
ship had wetted her magazine; but this was of small moment, 
for the work on hand could be done only with the bayonet. 
The Spaniards he believed could not face bayonets resolutely used, 
and so it proved. They rushed out of the fort pursued closely 
by the Chilians, who entered the next fort along with them. 
Thus fort after fort was taken until all on the western side of 
the channel had yielded to 300 men, who had trusted only to 
their leader’s skill, fo their own audacity, and to the confusion 
of a night attack. The forts on the opposite or eastern side of 
the channel were still in the possession of the Spaniards. But 
the frigate now appeared, and the enemy considered that as 
Lord Cochrane had taken one side of their defences without his 
flag-ship, he could easily take the other now that she had joined 
him, and so they evacuated the eastern forts without further 
trouble. Preparations were then made to ascend the river and 
attack Valdivia itself, but the Spaniards retreated without a 
blow. The political and military importance of this conquest 
was enormous. It freed southern Chili from the constant 
danger of invasion. The value of the forts with their formidable 
armaments and large supplies of stores was very great. The 
surprise of the Chilian government and people at the secret 
and sudden blow which their admiral had struck against the 
most formidable position of the enemy was boundless. Their 
admiration and gratitude were expressed in varied forms of 
ornate speech, but the burthen of the complaints of Lord 
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Cochrane and the officers and men whom his great name 
attracted to serve Chili and Peru is still the same.') No 
clothing, no provisions, no pay, no prize money, no gratuities 
for deeds of unsurpassed daring. ‘The story of these volumes 
may be shortly told. Lord Cochrane in his own person is ill- 
used from first to last, and by Brazil on one side of America as 
well as by Chili on the other. He learns that the saying * Pro- 
motion cometh not from the east nor from the west,’ might also 
be extended to pay and prize money. And not only does- he 
suffer monstrous private wrongs, but he is made the unsuspect- 
ing instrument of gross fraud upon the brave men whom his 
reputation for capacity and military honour alone induced either 
to serve the South American governments or to trust them. 
The only wonder is that he did not with some three hundred 
British and North American seamen conquer an empire for him- 
self and principalities and dukedoms for all who followed him. 
Instead of respectful memorials and statements of account trans- 
mitted to these pettifoging governments through the British 
Foreign Secretary, he might say to them as Clive once said 
when taxed with doing what Lord Cochrane might have done 
but did not, that he stood amazed at his own moderation in the 
midst of boundless opportunities. It would have been so’ eas 
when millions of dollars of silver and gold were within his reach 
to have seized and divided them among his squadron. He might 
securely have defied the whole pewer of South America to undo 
this forcible satisfaction of claims to which the usages of war no 
less than the am of the governments gave full validity. But 
although Lord Cochrane’s exploits remind one of the wild daring 
of the buccaneers, his morality was of another stamp. The 
Spaniards called him El Diablo, and the lady of an expelled 
viceroy wondered to find him a rational being and a gentleman, 
instead of the ferocious brute that had been pictured to. her. 
It was his object not only to take Valdivia, but to impress the 
Spaniards with the belief that he could dare and do everything. 
And in this he entirely succeeded. Whatever delays occurred 
in the complete emancipation of Chili and Peru, were caused 
by the weakness or treachery of the military commanders with 
whom he acted. And yet they received from their countrymen 
high rewards, while the brave strangers, who made the libera- 
tion of Chili and Peru possible, had been dismissed poorer than 
they came. 

The taking of Valdivia encouraged the Chilian government. to 
send a fleet and army against Callao and Lima, hoping to expel 
the Spaniards, and thus assist Peru to establish itself as an in- 
dependent nation. The army effected nothing, and the fleet was 
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ingloriously employed in guarding transports and in. maintaining ? 
@ striet blockade. "Tord Dochrine nel Seay efforts to jedieake 
the general to attack Lima; and failing im that he resolved to strike 
a blow without consulting him. Under the. batteries of 'Callao,' 
and commanded by three hundred guns, lay a Spanish frigate: 
ready for sea and intended to convoy a treasure-ship to, Europe:; 
The Spaniards dreaded an attack and had made every prepata-; 
tion to repel it. But the boats of Lord Cochrane’s ships manned: 
by 240 men stole by night into the middle of the harbour-and! 
boarded the frigate and brought her out. Lord Cochrane was 
disabled by a wound received in boarding, and thus: his; plan, 
which included the capture of the treasure-ship and: other 
vessels, was’ only partially accomplished. In: this, asin all. his; 
enterprises, he was not only bold in conception but careful. é@ 
provide for all contingencies. A British and an American! 
frigate were in the harbour, and their commanders had arranged, 
with the Spanish governor that in case of a night. attack by 
Lord: Cochrane’s force the frigates should hoist hghts, so that 
the forts might avoid firmg on them. Lord Cochrane had 
foreseen this, and took advantage of it as soon as he had boarded 
the Spanish frigate by hoisting lights similar to the neutrals, so 
that the Spaniards on shore did not know which ship to fire! at. 
The Chilians who took part in this service equalled the smart~ 
ness as well as the courage of the British seamen who shated 
it with them. The thanks of the Chilian commander-in-chief 
were expressed in a high-flown letter, in which he declared:that 
all Lal Cochrane’s promises to his men should be religiously 
fulfilled. This letter was afterwards embodied in a’ memorial 
from the British and North American seamen to Lord Cochrane 
with the brief commentary, ‘N. B. Warre One single sentiment 
his not been fulfilled’ ‘The whole history of the dealings 
between the South American governments on the one’ hand; 
and Lord Cochrane and his followers on the other, is summed 
up in this pithy sentence, which is proved by its orthography 
to be a genuine product of the sailor's mind. / 
But having reaped ingratitude in Chili, having done his 
work so thoroughly that his employers did not fear ill-using 
him, Lord Cochrane proceeded with unabated ardour to reap 
ingratitude in Brazil. Here he served an emperor, which was 
more profitable than serving a republic, inasmuch as’ he got 
not only promises and evasions, but also an empty title. He 
found the emperor at Rio Janeiro, endeavouring to organize a 
navy. By his presence the navy became effective, and’ it soon 
blockaded at Bahia a superior Portuguese fleet. For a ‘time 
the enemy showed some confidence in his numbers, but Lord 
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Cochrane, having a flag-ship which sailed and worked ex- 
cellently, entered by night the river where the Portuguese 
fleet lay, and after a leisurely examination of it returned. 
This exploit struck terror into the Portuguese, and they also 
knew that Lord Cochrane of Basque Roads was preparing 
fire-ships to burn their fleet. They fled before the magic of his 
name. Thirteen men-of-war and sixty or seventy sail of trans- 
ports containing troops quitted Bahia, which became subject 
to the Emperor of Brazil. Lord Cochrane did not at first 
interrupt the movement, but when the Portuguese fleet had got 
out to sea he fell upon it, and for many days captured trans- 
ports and compelled them to put back to Bahia, having at 
no time more than three ships, and sometimes only one, to 
oppose to thirteen of the enemy. But still a large force re- 
mained, which he could not with his small means disable, and 
he feared that this force might make its way north to Maranham, 
and there renew the contest and prevent the consolidation of 
the empire. Lord Cochrane therefore resolved to proceed to 
Maranham himself, hoping to compel its submission before the 
Portuguese fleet and army now at sea could reach the place. 
Accordingly he sailed there in his flag-ship, and by an imaginary 
picture of a powerful armament which was following him, he 
procured the surrender of the place. The ships and stores were 
seized. The Portuguese troops were sent away: and thus a 
second province was added to the new-born empire. 

Not only was Lord Cochrane doomed to see his services 
forgotten and his rights denied by Chili and afterwards by 
Brazil. On his return to England he was sued and forced to 
pay damages for captures made by his squadron under the au- 
thority of the unrecognized government of Chili. He estimates 
the loss which he thus sustained at a sum more than double the 
whole amount of pay which he had received while in command 
of the Chilian navy. For all his claims on Chili he was offered, 
after the lapse of twenty-three years, the sum of 6,000/., and 
his necessities compelled him to accept it. Very recently the 
Chilian Assembly has declared in sounding terms its country’s 
desire to reward in a dignified and honourable manner the 
services of illustrious foreigners who assisted her in the glorious 
struggle for independence, and has voted to Lord Cochrane for 
life the full pay of his rank as vice-admiral. As he had at the 
date of this grant attained more than fourscore years, ‘the noble 
and spontaneous sentiment of national gratitude’ will not be an 
expensive luxury to the Chilians. From Brazil he tells us that 
he has obtained, after urging his demands for nearly thirty years, 
less than one half of the simple interest of the amount justly due 
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to him. A commission has admitted his claim, so long resisted, 
to a large amount of prize-money, but pretends to set off against 
it sums which he had received for the squadron and had not 
distributed. It happens, however, that Lord Cochrane has still 
in his possession vouchers which prove that he duly administered 
these sums. Thus the Brazilian government remains without 
excuse for the injustice which, nevertheless, it appears resolved 
to perpetrate. Upon reviewing all the transactions between 
Lord Cochrane and the South Americans, we say with con- 
fidence that he has deserved better and been used worse than 
“~ living man. 
here was yet one more country which saw Lord Cochrane’s 
sword drawn in the cause of freedom. He has still to tell the 
world of the services he did to Greece. At home he has re- 
ceived late but we hope ample justice. If he had been a 
younger man the command of a fleet in the Russian war would 
ave been his by the prerogative of genius. Indeed there are 
people who believe that, old as he was, he could have found 
some short way into Cronstadt or Sebastopol. But he had 
reached an age at which even his burning energy must grow 
cold and tame. Fifty years have passed since his country saw 
him guide her arms to victory. And now looking back upon 
his whole career, we think that scarcely one more glorious or 
more miserable can be found in history. He seems to us 
like some hero of the Attic stage raised to a height of glory 
and then weighed down by dark, inexorable, overwhelming 
fate. The meshes of the legal net closed round him, and 
neither innocence, nor courage, nor capacity could avert 
disgrace and the ruin of all his hopes. His consciousness of 
rectitude and his inability to suspect others, joined to his 
ingenious and speculative turn of mind, involved him in dubious 
connections, to which the many enemies his uncompromising 
character had provoked did not fail to give the blackest colour. 
English criminal justice, usually patient and discerning, erred 
in Lord Cochrane’s case through hasty prejudice, which con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty. The perpetrator of the 
fraud was a man of skill in tactics and engineering, and this 
alone, added to his distressed circumstances, had gained for 
him Lord Cochrane’s notice. Every high quality and every 
noble impulse of Lord Cochrane’s soul combined by a mysterious 
and terrible dispensation to blast his character and destroy his 
earthly happiness. Why did he hurry home to meet De Beren- 
ger? Because he fancied him an officer from Spain who might 
omy | him news of his brother’s health. Why did he treat 
De Berenger with kindness? Because he believed he might 
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be useful in the American —— All these doubtful acts 
were urged against him with the strength of the authority of 
one of the ablest judges that ever sat upon the bench. Surely 
justice had left the earth, or had sold herself to be the hand- 
maid of oppression. By .a strange inexplicable’ destiny one 
who seemed born to scale the highest pinnacles of fame was 
hurled down into the depths of infamy and agony. The ways 
of Heaven are not as the ways of men, and we may trust that 
a time will come when the course of Providence may be seen 
even in the condemnation and punisoment of Lord Dundonald. 
But the lesson is hard to learn. Let us turn back to the 
brilliant feats and as yet unclouded hopes of his earlier life. 
There are lessons which may be read with profit by every 
young aspirant to the honours of the British naval service. 
There we may see how great Lord Dundonald was, and how 
much greater he might have been had not adverse fate forbade 
it. May a nation’s sympathy for his cruel wrongs and admira- 
tion for his wonderful exploits cheer him during his remaining 
years! May he live to complete what is yet unwritten of his 
own sad and yet splendid history, and to record for the instruc- 
tion of a younger age of seamen the teachings of his ripe expe- 
rience! Let every honour that a grateful people can bestow 
be his. For our country we would pray that she may find at 
her need a champion like Lord Dundonald, and that she may 
reward him better. 








